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INVESTIGATION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1951 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To 
INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subeommittee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, at 10 a. m 
in Room 325-326. Hotel ‘Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., Senator 
Lester C. Hunt, of Wyoming, presiding. 

Present: Senator Hunt. 

Also present: Samuel M. Lane, special counsel: Robert F. Mor- 
ten, assistant counsel and John J. Winberry, special consultant. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Portock 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Portock, what is your full name ? 

Mr. Portrock. Jack Portock. 

senafor Hun ¥ Would you stand and be swort " Mr. Porto K ¢ 

Mr. Porroc K. Yes, sr. 

senator Hunr. Do vou solemniy swear the informatiot you are 
about to give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth. and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I do, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Portock, my name is Hunt, Senator from Wyo 
ming. 


For the purposes of the re ord, this isa meeting of a subcommittee 
of the Senate committee, Special Senate Committee, authorized by 
Senate Resolution YU. to Investigate Crime in Interstate Commerce. 

For your information, Mr. Portock, as well as for the information 
of other witnesses to follow, we are not a prosecutin 


r body in any 
sense of the word. We are simply an interrogation tea 


o 
m, so to speak, 
attempting to ascertain information on interstate eambling of all 
type _ inter tate crime 1n interstate commerce, for the purpo e of re 
porting the same to the full Senate body, for whatever action they 


may see fit to take. 


| want you to know we appreciate your appearing here this mor! 
ing. IT am sure you will be helpful and give us all 

you can with reference to the situation here in Atlant e City. 
The chief counsel for this particular hearing 
New York Citv. Mr. Lane will conduct the questioning of all 
nesses and | will ask Mr. Lane, counsel, to proceed now with the li- 


te! rogation, 
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NiZ { N NT] \ COMMERCI]I 
Y OF JACK PORTOCK, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Po r are you enaed to appear before this 


j 
] 
to ect quest by your own experi- 
[I wo e to mak , the record the 
| sk you 1 number of 
i ft Im xy ,A VE efly. 


l ras. ae \ State Se r for Atlantic 


rher e colored ma} I do not know his name. 


T tne co ty ¢ 
(y \ (70!} 
) } Ll¢ officer of the yunty ¢ 
P) T¢ a ,) ) 
(> | ( | Mr. Cre ok ¢ 
). La 
‘ 
i t 
‘ ‘ ent el ] fice? 


0M 1s the qadirecto} ot freeholders for Atlantic County ? 
| LO] | ky ow that. sir. 
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ou know who the secretary or clerk of the board of 
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Mr. Lane. Coming now to the city organization, this is a city, is 
it not, organized under the Walsh Act, with a commission system of 
government / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. And is ita city ot a residence population of Say 60,000 
people ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Permanent population—it fluctuates in the summer 
time. 

Mr. Lane. I mean permanent. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Lane. In the summertime, in the season, how large is the popu 
lation altogether ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. At times it goes to ZOU 000, 200 000, 

Mr. LANE. Of the commissioners, who IS the airector of publie 
safety ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Director Cuthbert. 

Mr. Lane. William S. Cuthbert ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is there an assistant director ? 

Mr. Porrock. Tod Kerstetter. 

Mr. Lane. There are four other commissioners ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Park, public works, revenue and finance, and public 
affairs ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Who is the municipal court judge for the city ? 

Mr. Porrock. Stephen Damico. 

Mr. Lane. Who is the chief of police ¢ 

Mr. Portock. Harry Saunders. 

Mr. Lane. In the police department, who is the principal officer 
under Saunders ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Acting Inspector Louis Arnheim. 

Mr. Lange. Who are the principal officers under Arnheim / 

Mr. Porrock. There are six captains of police. ‘There is Captain 
Eckstein, Captain Butcher, Captain Lewis, Captain Malloy, Captain 
Myers and Captain Lodovico. 

Mr. Lane. Is there any special organization within the Police De- 
partment for the detection of organized crime or bookmaku Y or the 
numbers racket in this city ? 

Mr. Porrock. At present they have two men assig 
squad which was decreased from a total of—I think it was about 12 
men—just this past week or two. 

Mr. Lane. Directing your attention to the set-up of that vice squad 
prior toa week or two ago, who was in charge of the squad ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. A Sergeant Sullivan. 

Mr. Lange. What is his first name / 

Mr. Porrockx. Frank Sullivan. 

Mr. Lane. Will you name some of the members of the vice squad ? 
Mr. Porrock. Sergeant Frank Sullivan, John Mooney, Bud Hanes 
perry, Charlie Hahn. ‘Those four men worked d rectly out of the 

chief's offi eon the south side, whic h is the white district. 

Mr. LANE. Was there another section that worked 1! the colored 
district ¢ 


} 


] 
ned to a vice 
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Mr. Porrock. Wilbur Spriggs, William Baynard, who were as- 
signed to the vice in the north side, which IS the colored district. 

Mr. LANE. Were those two men white oflicers Ol colored officers / 

Mr. Pi RTOCK, Colored oflicers, SIr. 

Prior to that they had three men assione | specifically to the sheriff 
as the sheriff’s vice squad—Johnnie Berry, John Kelly, and Robert 
Shepardsot - who Was a colored police othies Fie They were assioned 
fre mi the pouice aepartment to the sheriff’s pel sonal vice squad, 

Mr. Lane. Before we leave this organizational set-up, will you just 
define a little more specifically what the functions of the vice squad 


were, or what thev are today ? 


Mr. Porrockx. In my opinion or what they are supposed to dof 
Mr. LANE. What they are supposed to do. 
Mr. Porrock. They are supposed to keep the city clean of all vice, 


Mr. LANE. When you say ai a 


t 
Mr. Porrock. I mean gambling. 


Mr. Lane. Do you include in that prostitution / 
Nir. Py RTOCK. They were spe ifically assigned to eambling. 


Mr. LANE. Was there another group assigned tO prostitut ion ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I know of no group assigned to prostitution. 

Mr. Lane. When you say “gambling,” do you refer to making book, 
bookmaking, numbers, crap, any form of gambling, slot machines ¢ 

Mr. Porrockx. Punchboards, any type of gambling. 

Mr. Lanr. Roulette? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Do you include in gambling, bingo? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANE. Is there a CITY ordinance against bingo / 

Mr. Porrock. There is a State ordinance here against bingo. 

Mr. Lane. You say this squad has been changed within the last 
week or two?é 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What has the change been ? 

Mr. Porrock. The sheriff squad was disbanded entirely. 

Mr. Lane. When you say the sheriff’s squad, you mean the squad 
under Frank Sullivan? 

Mr. Porrockx. No. John Berry, Robert Shepardson, and John 
Kelly. They were disbanded, put back in uniform, and assigned to 
reliefs. 

Mr. Lane. Was this vice squad a plain-clothes squad ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lange. Then what else was done besides the disbandment of 
that ? 

Mr. Porrock. Sergeant Sullivan and Charlie Hahn were assigned 
to narcotics. Bud Hanesberry and John Mooney continued as they 
were before on the vice squad, assigned to the chief's office. 

Mr. Lanr. It is a two-man vice squad? 

Mr. Porrock. William Spriggs and Baynard are still on it for 
the north side. 

Mr. LANE. Who is the city solicitor ? 

Mr. Porrock. Murray Fredericks. 

Mr. Lanr. Isn’t it a fact that Murray Fredericks is a law partner 
of Senator Farley ? 


Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LANE. Getting below th : level and coming to the ward le Ve l. 


how manv wards are there / 


Mr. Porrock. Four, sir. 

Mr. LANE. Would you tell us the organization of the wara 

Mr. PORTOCK, The first ward ls Lou Watson al d Be n Se? . | J 
control the first ward. One is the president. 

Mr. Lang. S-1-e-g-e-] 4 

Mr. Porrock. S-e-g-a-l, sir. Benjamin Segal. 

Mr. Lane. Watson is what ? 

Mr. Porro K. Watson 1s the president ot the club. I] t | 
Ben Segal is the president of the exec utive be urd. 7 hey are the two 
politi al powel sof the first ward. 

Mr. Lane. The second ward ¢ 

Mr. Porrock, Sam Weakley, who is al ex-chief of pol Ce, al 
Richard Jackson, who IS presel tly the secretary to the aire 
public safety. He is on the fire department. 

Mr. LANE. That is, secretary to William =. ( ut] hert 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. sir. He is a battalion chief in the fire depart 
ment, but he works directly in the director’s office in plain clot 

Mr. Lane. The third ward ¢ 


Mr. Porrockx. The third ward is controlled entirely by Vincent 
Lane. 
Mr. Lane. He is the assistant county probation officer vou referred 


to before ? 

Mr. Porror K. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. You said “controlled entirely by Vincent Lane.” 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t the third ward also shared by Harry Haggerty? 

Mr. Porrock. He is a racket man. In other words, you asl 
for the political leader. 

Mr. Lane. I understand. But he is not one of the leade1 
third ward ? 

Mr. PorrocKk. Not politically. 

Mr. Lane. Coming to the fourth ward? 

Mr. Porrock. In the fourth ward the president is Gerard Gorm- 
ley, our present sheriff, The political powers under him are James 
Boyd and Edward Nappen. All the political favors are issued by 
James Boyd. 

Mr. Lane. Have I asked you to name to me the principal oflicers 
in the city organization now ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Now, let’s come back to you personally. I want your 
background. Where were you born, Mr. Portock? 

Mr. Porrock. Pine Bluff, Ark., sir. 

Mr. Lane. When did you come to Atlantic City? 

Mr. Porrock. I established residence here, permanent res dence, 
when I came out of the service in 1945. 

Mr. LANE. What is your education ? What has youl education peen, 
Mr. Portock ? 

Mr. Porrock. I graduated high school, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Where? 

Mr. Porrock. South Philadelphia, Southern High in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lane. From high school did you go into business? 

Mr. Porrock. I took up the trade of paper hanging. 
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Mr. Lane. And did you pursue that trade until you went into mili- 
tary fervicet 

Mr. Porrock. That is right. 

Mr. oo . What was your military service, briefly ? 

Mr. Porrock. I put 5 years in the Combat Engineers Corps and I 
was first sergeant, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you go overseas? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; for 3 years, in Europe, sir. 

Mr. Lane. In what campaigns were you? 

Mr. Porrock. All through the European campaigns—England, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, - I have been in Bavaria. I 
was in Bavaria when the war ended, si 

Mr. Lane. What was the date of your r discharge? 

Mr. Porrock. The 11th day of July 1945. 

Mr. Lang. Was it an honorable discharge ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What did you then occupy yourself with ? 

Mr. Porrock. Paper hanging, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Where / 

Mr. Porrock. In Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lane. Were you married at that time? 

Mr. Porrockx. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. Are you m: os today 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, si 

Mr. Lang. How ae children ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Five, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. When did you give up the paperhanging trade? 

Mr. Porrockx. The Ist of October 1948 I became a police officer. 

Mr. Lane. As a police officer, in your first year on the force, what 
was your rate of pay? 

Mr. Porrock. $2,400 a year, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. What is the scale of pay in the department ? 

Mr. Porrock. Your first 2 years you get $2,400 a year, After you 
put in 2 years you get $2,700 a year. After you put 3 years in you 
ire at full pay at $2950. 

Mr. Lane. Commencing with October 1, 1948, what were your 


duties, in general, from then until, say, October 1, 1950% -Take the 


first 2 year 

Mr. Porrock. Just patroling a beat. 

Mr. Lanr. You were ne beat ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Any other as ity ? 

Mr. Porrock. When you go to work in the evening you get a small 
card. That card tells you where you are assigned. Some days I 
ened turnkey, next day I would be walking a beat down- 
town. The next day I would be walking a beat uptown. We weren't 
ioned to permanent beats. 

Mr. Lanr. Is that the way you passed the first 2 years in the 
department ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. In the fall of 1950 was there a movement in the police 
department among the uniformed men for an increase in compen- 
sation 

Mr. Portock. Yes, sir. 


7. ] 
vould He ass 


ISS 
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Mr. Lane. Were you one of those in that movement ‘ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are you a member of the Police Benevolent Associa 
tion of Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANe. What percentage of the men on the force are membe1 
of that association 4 

Mr. Porrock. Ninety percent. 

Mr. LANE. 0, Vou almost joined it as a matter of course 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

\ll the new men who enter into the department join the org@aniz 
tion. ‘There are probably several old men who never joined. 

Mr. Lane. Was this movement for an increase in compensatio! 
sponsored by the Police Benevolent Association ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr LANE. Were the expenses contributed by the association / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir: by each member. Each member was asked 
to contribute, the first time, SLO apiece. When we ran out of that 
amount of money, we all chipped in another $10 apiece. I do not know 
the exact amount of money that was contributed by the organization ; 


/ 


that is. the PBA. It mav have been $1,000 or 82.000, which came out 
of the treasury. 

Mir. Lane. L understand that was for 

Mr. Porrock. Expenses. 

Mv. LANRE. kor publicity wd circulath oY petitions, and th nes of 
that nature ? 

Mr. Porrock. Petitions. attorneys’ fees, radio and newspaper adve 
tising, billboard advertising. We put on a campaign just. like 


do at election. 


Mr. LANE. Before vou ul lertook that ( unpalen, lid you 
with Senator Farley ; 7 , 

Mi. Porrock. TI e committee was appoll ted to see about on } 
raise and we had a meeting with Senator Farley: ves. sir. 

Mr. LANE. Did he indieate that if Wil satisfactory to him fe 
to conduct such a campaign ¢ . 

Mr. Porrock. I was present at all the meetings with Senator F 
and we brought our papers In to h Ii. OW Til irease Lan 


th re would he, We showed him that the Taxes would not have 


come out of the citizens’ pockets due to the extra revenue that wa 
COMUNa Wt) the city. lle said that he eould not spo 30] A 
vive us the Support ot his oOreaniZation, but he we uld not come out 
and fieht LIS. We felt that we oO id vet the DAV raise on ow 
merits through the citizens’ feeling that we deserved it. We felt we 
could go out and get it. I reached ove) and shook hands wit] 

Mr. LANE. Let lise interrupt and ask you one gvgenel ii questlol 
the county and the city officeholders. ‘Are they not. almost 
exception—all of the ones whom you have named this mor 
Republicans 7 

Mr. Porrock. 100 percent. 

Mr. Lane. And Senator Farley the Republican Senat 
COUNTY ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. L NE. In other words, vou did not have his bl 0 


> i 4 LPs 1, | ale * 
aC of “surance that he Would not oppose your etfort 
it ‘ 
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Mr. Porrock. We also had his blessing. He said he was with us 
100 percent. It would hurt him politically to come out in the open 
and say he was with us. 

Mr. Lang. You had his blessing, but not his aflirmative support? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. He made a statement to the newspapers 
that he was not against our pay raise. He was going to stay neutral. 
If we felt we could get it, we should get it. 

Mr. Lane. Did he stay “neutral”? 

Mr. Porror K. He stayed neutral until about a week before election. 

Mr. Lane. Then, did he come out against the proposal 4 

Mr. Porrock. He called us up at our headquarters about 10:30 in 
the morning and told us to be at the mayor’s home at noon—the entire 
committee, which was « omposed of 16 police oflicers and firemen. We 
arrived it the mavor’s home and he had | resent all the ward leaders 
that 1 have given you the names of, all the city commissioners, all the 
board of freeholders, the city solicitor, and himself and the committee. 

Mr. LANE. And W hat was the substance ot what he said Lo yous 

Mr. Porrock. He just came out and said that due to certain taxes, 
ana so forth, und so on, he felt that he would have to come out openly 
and hieht our pay ralse. Lhe question arose about the Democratic or- 
mwanization al dhes uid that he had the support of Mr. Latlerty, that 
he was against our pay raise also. 

Mr. Lange. Who is Mr. Lafferty ? 

Mr. Porrock. He is the political Democratic leader down here, 
which is controlled by Senator Farley. 

Mr. Lane. Was any pressure brought upon vou to withdraw from 
the campaign ¢ 

Mr. PorrocKk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What was it? 

Mr. Porrockx. At that same meeting he told us he wanted us to 
vather all the policemen and firemen together in the commissioner’s 
hambers and announce to them that Senator Farley was against the 
pay raise al d that they should go out and defeat their own referendum. 
I spoke up and I told him it was an impossibility for us to do that after 
obt ing 16,000 signatures from the public for our pay raise. If he 
wanted to tell them he was against it, he would have to do it himself. 
So he said he would. That night we had all the policemen and fire- 
men in the commissioner’s chambers and Senator Farley spoke and 
old them he was FOInG to come out acalnst the pay raise and that he 
wanted them to go out and defeat their own referendum. There was 
Ct mpl { sil nce wl en he rot done speaking and | took the floor and 
showed the men, after obtaining 16,000 signatures, we could not go 
out and tell the people who had faith in us until then, to go against 
us. and we were going to go out and fight the organization. 

Mr. Lane. In other words, you opposed Farley at that time? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. The men were in back of me 100 percent. 
‘T eV greed. We toc k it to a vote on the open floor at his suggestion. 
He said he wanted the men to vote openly in front of him, how they 
would go, for him or against him, and they went against him 100 

Mr. Lane. Following that meeting, was some other pressure 
brought to bear upon you? 

Mr. Porrock. Following that meeting—maybe about 2 days, I do 
‘ | 


not remember offhand—2 or 3 days, or the following day, I was ap- 
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proached by Edward Nappen at police headquarters as I came in to 
work at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Lane. Edward Nappen being the indictment clerk of the pros- 
ecutor’s office ¢ 

Mr. Porto K. The political leader ot the fourth ward. He asked 
me if I could speak with him in private in the captain’s office. He 
pulled out a sheet of paper similar to this, with a heading on it, and 
lines underneath the heading. 

Mr. Lane. Lines for signatures ? 

Mr. Porrock. Lines for signatures. He said to me, “This is not 
my idea, Jack. I just came from a meeting with Serator Farley. I 
am only an errand boy.” 

| can’t eive you the exact wording of the heading. 

Mr. Lane. The substance of it? 

Mr. Porrock. It said something to the effect that I would stay 
loyal or be loval to senator Farley, senator rank S. Farley, the 
Republican ore nization, and would vote rNG and see that the 
policemen and fireme! s referendum Was cl feated on Novembe1 { 
When | looked at that 

Mr. Lane. Did he ask you to sign that loyalty oath? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I said, “Who else signed it?” 

He said, “The one | want you to s1en is in my pocket. This is only 
acopy. I cannot have you see who signed it before you sign it.” 

[I do not know whether I should tell you what I told him to do 
with the paper. 

Mr. Lane. Did you refuse to sign it ? 

Mr. Porror IK. Yes. Sir. He asked several other police offi ers. 
‘J hey refused to sign. 

Mr. LANrE. Then the referendum went toa vote, did it 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What happened ? 

Mr. Porrock. We were defeated, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Was there any supervision at the polls to see how you 
voted on it 

Mr. Porir CK. Yes, SIT. 

Mr. Lane. What was that? 

Mr. Porrock. It was common knowledge throughout the city that 


(ry 


a police ollicer who voted—or fireman—avgainst the pay raise would 
show his ballot to the political observer at the polls. 

Mr. Lane. It is a written vote? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. You check a ballot in a closed booth and put the ballot 
In a wooden box ? 

Mr. PorTor K, Yes. Th Ones who voted “ves,” folded It up and 
put it back in. 

Mr. Lange. And the ones who voted against the referendum ? 

Mr. Porrockx. Showed them the ballot as being in the eood eraces 
of the organization. 

Mr. Lane. That brings it down to about the middle of Nov: mber, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Porrock. November 7, 1950. That is election day. 

Mr. Lane. What was your assignment before the balloting ? 

Mr. Porrock. I was assiened to the back of the patrol wagon, i1 side 
Sir. 


5 
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Mr. Lanr. What was your assignment afterward ? 

Mr. Porrock. I was on the street, sir. 

Mr, Lane. Was that done at your own request ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I requested to be put on the street. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ask to be put on the street because you were 
disturbed about conditions which you knew existed in Atlantic City 
and wanted to be in a position to do something about ¢ 

Mr. Porro K. Yes, Sil’. 

Mr. LANE. Were there others of like mind on the police force / 

Mr. Porrock. I would say 90 percent are of like mind, but they are 
fearful of certain reprisals that would be taken against them. 

Mr. LANE. Wi re there others on the police force who were willing 
to risk the consequences of taking action 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir 

\Ir. LANI . Will you hame two or three of them / 

Mr. Porrock. Fred Warlich. 

Mr. Lanr. How do you spell his name ? 

Mi Portror K. W-a r | i Cc h. 

Francis Gribbin. 

Mr. Lane. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Porrock. G-r-i-b-b-i-n. 

William Hozvick. There were several other officers willing to go 
out. 

Mr. Lane. Did you, asa group in the police force, take independent 


‘ 


action to intervene in the bookmaking and numbers racket in the city ¢ 

Mir. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What did you do? 

Mr. Porrock. We made an investigation on our own time on dif- 
ferent number runners or number droppers, pick up men, places that 
wrote numbers, and on November 20. 1950. we followed one Austin 


Johnso . 400 North Tennessee Avenue, and arrested him for posses- 
1 Der's lips and aiding and abetting a lottery. 
Mr. | ANE. Let hie ask vou to state on the record what sort of a 


! ket Austin Johnson was a part of, what the organizational set up 


Mr. Porrocx. Austin Johnson worked for “Cherry” Haggerty. 
Cherry Haggerty is protected by Vincent Lane, in the third ward. 
Mr. LANE. Cherry Haggerty 1s the business agent ol the Bartenders 
Union in Atlantie City ? 
Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lanr. He aisO 1 political power in the fourth ward. 
Mr. Porrock. Third ward, He ¢ the sole racket power In the third 
id. Anything pertaining to rackets in the third ward has to come 
throug] Chern Hageerty. If vou moved into the hird ward and you 
opened up a ¢igal tore an you wanted to write numbers and you 
not turn your numbers in to Cherry Haggerty, he would call in 
to the viee squad and the vice quad would clos » vou up, tell you either 


vou turn 4 r numbers in to Cherry Haggerty or you do not open up. 

* Mr. Lane. I will come back to that ina minute, Let’s forget about 

] people n this business. Won't vou te ll us what the county, 

tv. and State organization 1s of the numbers racket, how they 
funetion, who banks for them, where the money comes from 4 
Mr. Porrockx. The big man in the State is Marco Reginelli. 


Mr. Lane. How do you spell his name ? 
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Mr. Porrock. R-e-g-i-n-e-]-1-i, 

Mr. Lane. Is hea resident of Atlantic ( Ly ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. He has his summer home in Margate, Atlantic City. 
He is from Camden, N..J. 

He In turn handed the COUNTY down tO a mat l med “Stu 
Orman. 

Mr. Lang. Reginelli is at the State level 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is he reputed to vo outside o the State Tor his mone 


or is lta wholly contained organization w thin the State so far a 


know, or don’t you have knowledge of that 4 
Mr. Porrock. LT have no knowledge. IL have never investigated a 
to the fact whether he goes further. like Costello. IL know he ha 


connected W th Jor Adonis, Phat | defi te. Wi have tied t! 
in together. Awillman, Klosteman thev are all one comb 

Mr. LANE. Then you aid that the next he } mport nes 
racket below Reginell sa Tian named Hi Mette 

Mr. Porrock. Orman. 

Ma. LLANE. Is hea native of Atlantic ¢ ty ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is he top man 1 the rackets. numbers for At] 
County ¢ 

Mr. Porros K. He is top man mM all rine ke ts numbers. horse 5s, Crap 
anything pertaini yr to an illegal move being controlled by Stump 
Orman. 

Mr. Lane. Do you col fine that to Atlantic Cou ty or to Atlant 
City / 

Mr. Porrock. Atlantic County and Atlantic City. The c 
is larger than the city. 

Mr. Lane. This man, Orman, is he, so far as you know, 
legitimate business / 
Mr. Porrockx. He owned the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
Mr. Lanr. He owns it or owned it 9 
Mr. Porrock. I understand he sold it for $165.000 or $14 

Mr. LANE. Do you know when he bought It é 

Mr. Porrock. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. Lanr. Has it been a matte) of a fev years that he had it? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Lane. Prior to that time, as far as you know, ha 
leocitimate business / . 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. He has worked in horse rooms. He wor! 
in the Bath and Turf Club. which is a gambling easino. 

Mr. Lane. Has he any connections, SO Tar as you know. wit State 
Senator Farley / 

Mr. Porrock. It is known throughout the entire town that hx 
the polit eal power behind Senator Farley. 

Mr. Lang. When you say that. you— : 

Mi Porro K. He contre Is Sv ! ator Farley LOO pnereent 

Mr. Lanr. Is he seen in public with Senator Farley 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is hea perso} who attend political dinners ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 











—y 
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Mr. Lane. That Senator Farley attends? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Does he associate, so far as you know, with Senator 
Farley, socially ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I think we have pictures to the effect 
that were taken with them at the fights together. It is in the files. 

Mr. Lane. In this illegal business under Orman, who is the next 
in importance in Atlantic City and Atlantic County ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Sir? 

Mr. Lane. Who comes next in importance to Orman? Who is 
Orman’s lieutenant ? 

Mr. Porrock. Orman has a man called Freddie Masucci. 

Mr. Lane. How do you spell that name ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. M-a-s-u-c-c-i. 

Mr. LANE. You say he is iw associate with him. Do you know by 
that, that they are together in partnel ship in the operation oi—— 

Mr. Porrock. Of a numbers bank. 

Mr. LAN] How are the actual mec hanies operated of running the 
numbers ric ket in) Atl intic 4 ICY ¢ 

Mr. Port CR. They have tl storekeeper. He has what they call a 
numbers book, which 15 numbers which can be written in the book and 
they have three copies. 
Mr. Lane. In other words, he has a book of blank slips ¢ 
Mr. Porrock. Slips. 
Mr. Lane. With carbon paper between / 
Mr. PoRTO' KK. x 5, sil. You ive LWo sheets of carbon paper which 
oO thro ioh the two sheets. There are three copies made. One copy 
goes to the man who places the number. I went into a store and played 
265. 1 got a copy. One copy the storekeeper keeps. One copy 1s 
picked up by a runner who probably has 10 or 15 stops. 

Mr. Lane. This Austin Johnson was a runner? 

Mir. Porrock. Was a runner. 

Mi LANE. Then. are there a oreat number of these small cigar 
stores where you can place a numbers bet ? 

Mr. Porrock. All the cigar stores in Atlantic City. 

Senator Hunt. Let me ask you: What disposition does Mr. John- 
son, the runner, make of his slips ¢ 


Mr. Porrock. He takes those slips and turns them in to a bank, like 
Mr. Lane. How mat y banks do you believe there are in Atlantic 


fr. Porrock. The re is one controlled by Harold Scheper, who con- 
trolled the entire North Side. 
LANE. How do you spell that ? 
‘Ir. Porrock. S- h-e-p-e r. 
Mr. Lane. He is a colored man? 
Porrock. He controls the entire North Side. 
I 


Ne. He is the man who is referred to as the “numbers baron 
i N rt | S le?’ ? 


Mr. Lani He isa man with a record of convictions in bookmaking 


Mr Porvrock. Presently on probation. 
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ae ee eee ' 
Mr. Lane. Does it include bookmaking or only numbers / 


Mr. Porrock. Only numbers. 


Mr. Lane. That is the principal colored bank 4 


Mr. Porro a That IS the colored bank. 

Mr. Lane. Is there only one colored bank ? 

Mr. Porro. a There ire smal] banks, i 
Phey all turn in their icctions to 

Mr. LANE. lo Scheper ¢ 


Mr. Porrocx. Yes. The small bank will keep prob: 
10-cent plays; but, if somebody plays 50 cents or 32 on a numl 


turn in all their big action to [larold Scheper. 
In the third ward, that controlled by 


Mr. Lane. Both Haggerty and Hogan ha 
the numbers racket / 


Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lane. | have forgotten which ward Sc] 
Mr. Porro K. Phat iIsnota ward o1 the North Side. 
the first, second, and third wards. It is north of At 


Charles Hogan, who is on herry” Hager rty’s partner 


records 


ve 


LOIN 


lant 


H Loo ae 


Or Al 


where all the colored people live. 7. herryv” Haggerty a 


control the third ward. 

Mr. Lane. And they run the bank ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. ‘They run the bank. 

Mr. Lane. There is just one | 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. The first ward ? 

Mr. Porrock. The first ward and third 
Orman. Masuecel, and Bennie Rubenstein. 
banks in Atlantie ¢ ity. 


Mr. Lane. When you said the first ward a 


trolled by them, do you mean ea h man ha 
them together have a bank? 

Mr. Porrock. They are together. 

Mr. LANE. What is the rate ot payoff On 
bers ? 

Mr. Porro KK. ive hundred to one, 


Mr. LANE. Lt a man hould bet 50 cents on 


volve a large sum of money. 
Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; $5 for a penny 


Mr. LANE. In the event ot losses ot that ce] E 
these banks have suflicient capital to made the pavolf at o1 


Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 
Mr. Lanr. Where do they get the money ? 


Mr. Porrock. We have investigated here previously. 


a man coming here from Philadelphia. I th 

of June. The number was 303 and the banks we 
Through our investigation we found that a man 
na violin case from Philadelphia. We are in 


t 


“Bonsey. F 
Mr. Lane. White man or colored man ? 
Mr. Porrock. White man. 
Mr. LANE. Do vou know the source of 


came from Philadelphia ¢ 


yank in that ward ¢ 


| 
( 


tO vet his exact name, We have his nickname. 


byt 
Lit 


it? 
ward 

yr t! 
] , 
play 

r { 
} 

‘> 


Oot hve 





not 
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Mr. Porrockx. No; I could not be truthful in telling you exactly 
where it came from. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know any person who won any very substan- 
tial part of that money ¢ 

Mr. Porror hs No, sir: not offhand, sir. 

Senator Hi wi. Was that money in currency in the violin case ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. You have been telling us about the numbers racket, 
how it operates. What about the bookmakn a racket ? Llow does 
that operate in Atlantie City ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. They have horse rooms 

Mr. Lane. Where ? 

Mr. Porrockx. There are 20-25-30—-40, Kvery little storekeeper 
them in to a bank. If I have a little store. 
I may write numbers. You come in and you want to bet a horse. 


ere in Atlantic City. 


writes horse and calls 


| will] tale your action. I will W ilk over to a telephone and eall in 
to the main oflice v here they have i table like vou have there, with 
rundown sheets and telephones. 


irls? 


Mr. LAnerE. Do mer operate that or g 

Mr. Porroc Kk. Men. They take all that action. If there is too 
muecl money bet on one horse. ke u will eall ip and bet S500 to 
Wilh oO} 1 horse and mebody else will bet S500 to win on the same 
horse, they will be carrying a little bit too much money, and they eall 


Philadelphia or Chicago or New York. 

Mr. Lanz. Wouldn't that depend on the odds? 

Mr. Porrockx. That is up to the man who figures he can hold that 
Nn ich money. 

Senator Hunt. These people who receive these bets in the various 


stores, are thev espec illy designated people who do nothing but that 
the stores or are they employees or owners of the stores ¢ ; 


Mr. Porro K. Owners of the stores, themselves. If they ret a little 
Lot wusy—that 1s a lot of action they will employ somebody who 


Mr. Lanr. The Senator’s question leads me back to the financial 


to the operators of the numbers racket What percentage 
i¢ the onl tore opel wor commonly vet out of the nun bers ? 

M PornTOCK. It varies. The bank will give him as little as it 
DD \ Sometimes he will get 25 percent of what he writes. 
If ul re cre od bus nessn in and vou have a large bor k 

Mr. Lane. Does he get 25 cents regardless of whether it is won 
~ ) 

NI Poriri IK Yi ] 

Mr. Lane. I see. 

Mr. Porrock. If he writes $4 for the day, he gets a dollar. 

Mr. Lane. Does he retain the dollar and turn over the net, or doe 
he get paid off periodically / 

Mr. Porrockx. They get paid off every day 

Mr. Lax \ man collecting $100, does he retain $25 and turn 

QF y “100 in? 

Pol I] > »anad ti ns) 

Mr. Lan \\ does 1 pick-up man get ? 

Mir. Porn Phe) » man draws a salary. and if it 1s a good 
] k-up 1 n. if he has a lara territory to cover al cd he ean talk his 
Wal ) } ( ive, vf f ti crets percent, they will vive him 
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10 percent. If the bank can keep him down to a plain salary, they 
dothat. Itis all to what the man ean do. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any idea what those salaries run ? 

Mr. Porrock. Some get $60 a week plus 10 percent of all their co 
lections, which ay run them into $150 to $200 a week, 

Mr. Lane. Then, when it gets above the level of the pick up man, 
all the rest of the profit is for the bank ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mir. LANE. Commu a back now to the bookmakin 
of division of the profit s mace there ? 


cr ae the sume sy em 


Mr. Porrock. Bookmaking is run—say, if I am a storekeeper and 
write S100 worth of action today, that S100 was won. That was a 
complete victory tor the bank, itty dollars of that 1 Wine, und 
~oU woe to the bookmaker- to the banker, If he sells SLU worth 


} 1 
| 


of action and $100 was lost, the man who writes the horse, who takes 
the action in the store, has to make lp that $50 the follow Lig dl LV be 
fore he can derive a penny profit. 

Mr. LANE. He shares half the loss, but he Wiust | ike it o it of 
prolit ¢ Pre umably, he doesn’t have any other mo ey ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. He is the partner to the eXtent of DO percent, Dut the 
man above him will bank for him / 

Mr. Porrock. That isright. He does not have to lay out the money. 
The bank is the one who lays the money out. 

Mr. Lane. These bets are all telephoned in ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Does he | 
a receipt to the man who has laid the bet 7 

Mr. Porro K. No. It is not a receipt. . They have a heet. I 


Wo ild Sav it Is about G inches wide anal about as lon 


havea bank book or sometht i ith WH) ch he @wive 


ng|. It is all lined out. Here | indicating | they will have the name 


of the man who plaved the bet, and here they will have the name of 


the horse, and here they will have somethi like 50 » to win, 2 to 


uo 


: a 
place, and 2to show. Tere | indicating | they will hay e result. and 
here they have what Is coming to the man or What the lah is si pposed 

to collect. This is a run-down sheet. 
Mir. I Doe } , wi | the het ] nwt) — 
r. LANE. oes the Mah Who tayvs the bet have anvthing te Ow 


that he laid the bet 7 

Mr. Porroc K. Not necessarily, unl s he asks fo) be hey put it 
lown on a piece of paper if he does, . 

Mr. LANE. You say those are telephoned nto one ofa l ey of 
central offices in the city ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. In the e ty, the larger bal ‘ 

Mr. Lane. Larger banks? Do you mean the same banks that work 
the numbers racket ? 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. The numbers combine has nothing to do with 
operation. 


the bookmakin 


as 

Mr. Lane. Yet they come together at,the top through Ormat 

Mir. Porrock. Yes. s Y. He controls them all, Sir. 

Mr. Lane. These people whom you have declared, like Hageerty, 
Hogan, and so on, and the others, are they in both fields of endeavor, 
or only in numbers ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Haggerty and Hogan have horses also, which ars rep- 
resented by aman named John Messina. 
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Mr. Lane. How do you spell that ¢ 
Mr. Porro K. M-e-s h-a. He ls Haggerty’s partner in the book- 


mak fend 
Mr. Lane. Does Joh Messina run one of these central offices where 
the bets ar telephoned ¢ 


Mr. Porrock. Yes, su 

Mr. LAnNr. Then. do all of the bets from the various offices through- 
‘ t tine ity, e the \ in some way pooled thro 1] SOW central otlice @ 

\M[Ir. Portroct You mean one large one ¢ 


Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Is there any way that the bookmakers can protect them- 
Selves Tron heavy betting on a long shot ¢ 

Mr. Porrockx. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. How do they do that ? 

Mr. Porrockx. They call it out of the State; they call the bet off. 

Mr. Lanz. When you say “they call the bet off.” in the parlance, they 


l Porrock. They lay it off. 
Mr. LAn} How do they accomp] sh that / 
NI Porrock. Tl ey) have a list of phone numbers and addresses, 
bookmakers, where they can call their bets in and lay them off. 
Mr. Lane. The mechanical etfect of that on the betting for their own 


protection from long odds with heavy bets is worked out in what 
See : 

Mr. Por xk. I do not understand you, su 
: NI LAN] Ifa ereat deal of money is bet on one lk ney shot and just 
i thie e it appears that the horse may do well and cost. the 
i terrible losses. is there any way the gamblers can protect 

; elves from that loss, that you know of ? 
; Mr. Por Probably have a connection at the race track and lav 
{ ’ ‘ enas i : 
Mr. Lanr. When you sav “lay it off.° you mean lav bets on the horse, 
to 1 e the odds at the last moment: so. if he does win, they 
idly I a4 


| l 
\ LAN When that requires substantial sums of money, 1s that 
out of the State? 

Mir. Porrock. Truthfully, I could not give vou that answer. 

Mr. Lanr. Now. Mr. Portock, beginning in November 1950, you 
said you and Gribbin and Warlich and Holvick. on vour own, made 
raids on various place Atlantic City; is that right / 

Mr. Port CR. Yes. 

My LANE. Q)ver what period oT time did you make those raids? 

Mr. Porrock. Over what period of time ¢ 

Mr. LANr. Yes: from whet to when? 

Mr. Porrock. From November 20, 1950, until April 28, 1951. 
Mr. I 
drops and bookmaking establishments ? 

Mr. Porrock. Numbers drops, numbers runners, numbers pick-up 
men, bookmakn or ¢ stablishment 36 horse joints, everything pertaining 
to gambling. We picked up punchboards in various stores. . 


Mr LAN} Did you, 1n the course of those raids, arrest Fred 


Psolra4ne ad I: I}s Li wis on December 7. 1950 ¢ 


\NE. ‘The places that you raided, what were they—numbers 
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Mi Porrock. Ye B, Oise 
Mr. Lane. What sort of a place were they operating / 
Mr. Porrock. Fred Solitare and Ellis Lewis had a bookmaking 


est bh} hy ent at jv *? Board valk. VW hicl was the ear of hy ‘ e 


hop. It was a complete horse room. They had PA system ked 


Mi ] \NI } tell u \ it Vou mie I { ) ae { | 
ro 

Mir. Porrock. Thev had three telephon . They] id elect 
not one but two, to check back on the time, so they shouldn’t be past 
post time. They had blank rundown sheets. They had pay-out en 
velopes. They had two radios. They had lounging chairs. ‘They had 
electric fans in the place. 

Senator Hunr. Did thev have a blackboard with the e ed 
rice fQO. the day listed and then put up t ie results a the race re 
eame i ¢ 

Mr. Port kK. They did not have it up at that time when we 1 ied 


it. ‘The town was pretty hot and it was pretty closed up wl 
started 

Mr. LANE. You mean by that t! e) had Dee] opr rating that Clary ind 
were closing up when you arrived ¢ 


Mr. Porro K. No: whet we ha le our | tT two or three raias, tne 
town became very leerv and everybody was sneaking their operations. 
‘| hey we rent as open as thev were bef« re, It was a complete orse 
room. They had lounging rooms. They had \ back roo hey 
had evervthning 11 there They had ad spre | | rT) vy ysten.. L| 


would : ve you illumination 
Mr. Lane. Did vou have a warrant to enter that estab! 
Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Did vou. bv entering that establishment, run the risk of 
being charged with illegal entry ? 
Mr. PoRTrOCK Yes, Sir. ; 
Mr. Lane. Did you make very certain before you made your raid 


that Vou Wo ild mhd the operation n progres: ¢ 


Mr. Porrock. Yes. sir. 

Senator Hunr. May Ll ask you: Did your superior oflicer direct you 
to make the raid ? 

Mr. Porrocrk. No. sir. 

Mr. I ANE. When you made the raid, al cl you obta na list of the 
clients of that establishment ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Was that in the form of a book of telephone numbers ? 

Mr. Porrock. It was five or six sheets of telephone numbers that 
were hanging tacked up on the wall at the telephones. 

Mr. Lane. Did you confiscate that ? 

Mr. Porrocrk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you make a copy of that ? 

Mr. Porrock. I made a photostatic copy of that when we were 
ordered to turn it in to our superiors. 

Mr. Lane. You mean, first of all, you had it and made no copy of 
it and then you were ordered to turn it in? 

Mr. PoRTOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Who ordered vou to turn it in? 

Mr. Porrocr. Assistant Director of Public Safety Cuthbert 
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Mr. Lane. He is the one who works under the chief of police, 
Saunders ? 

Mr. Porrock. He works under the director. He is above the chief 
of police. The chief of police at that time was on vacation. 

Mr. Lane. Before you turned that in, did you make a photostatic 
copy of it? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Will you produce it? 

Mr. Porrock. These are the negatives. 

Mr. Lane. May I have it marked for identification ? 

Senator Hunt. This will be received and identified for the record 
as exhibit A. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit A” and is on file 
with the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. Did you also take pictures of that horse room? 

Mr. Porrock. When we made the raid we called into police head- 
quarters to send a police photographer there and we were turned down. 

Mr. Lane. How did you call? 

Mr. Porrock. We called the desk sergeant and called the detective 
bureau. 

Mr. Lang. What did they tell you? 

Mr. Porrock. He said he was not in and that he would send him 
if he could get him. We waited and waited and waited, but no pho- 
tographer came, We had to take the men in to headquarters. 

Mr. Lane. Did you afterward have pictures taken ? 

Mr. Porrock. By our own photographer, sir. 

Mr. Lang. You say by your own photographer—someone paid by 
vou personally ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. No; we didn’t pay him. We got a newspaper pho- 
tographer to go 1n the next day and take the pictures. 

Mr. Lane. Did you accompany him the next day ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, SIT. 

Mr. LANE. Was the horse room in the same shape as it had been ? 

Mr. Porrocx. They pulled one telephone out. 

Mr. Lane. Will vou produce the pictures ? 

{ | he Withess produced the pietures, ) 

Senator Hunr. The pictures will be received and for the purposes 
if the record w 1] he identified as exhibit 3. 

The pie tures rete) red to were marked “Exhibit iB” and are on file 
th the Sper ial committee. ) 

Mr. LANE. Going back to the list wl ich was exhibit a that list 
ippears to be only telephone 1 umbers: Is that right ¢ 

Ir. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Both local and out-of-State numbers? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. When you turned that list in to Acting Inspector 
Kerstett« r. did you make any recommendation or request with respect 
to followin Oo up the information on the list ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir: w@ sent in a request in wrliing. 

Mir. Lanr. When vou sav “we.” whom do you mean ¢ 

Mr. & PhOCKh, (){j rs Crribbir and Portock We Werle the ohes 


Mr. LANE. Have Vou 1 COpy oft that request ¢ 





a 


Mr. Lange. Will vou produ t ? 
Mir. Porrock. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Are these bookmakers generally known to the vice squad ? 

Mr. PorTock. Yes, sIr. 

Mr. Lane. And sa members of the uniformed force ? 

Mr. Por rock. Yes, S 

Mr. Lane. Are all of those names in that list under “bookmakers” 
actually bookmakers ? 

Mr. Porrock. There are a few here that are big players. 

Mr. Lane. Such as whom ? 

Mr. Porrock. You have Shumsky’s Restaurant. Shumsky is not a 
bookmaker. He is a large gambler who plays big action. You have 
Shumsky’s home here Probably when he is at home, to eall up. I 
know of no other pl vver here. 

Mr. Lane. How many of these bookmakers do you know by reputa- 
tion as being bookmakers ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I _— them all, sir. 

Mr. Lane. After your request was turned down for special duty to 
follow up this Investigation, did you renew the request / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. When? 

Mr. Porrock. After we arrested one Isaac Washington, a small 
numbers baron, we confiscated blank sales books, with the name of 
the shipper, the distributor of these books. We also turned that in. 

Mr. Lane. When was this? 

Mr. Porrock. On Saturday, December 9, 1950. 

Mr. Lanr. Did you make a copy of that / 

Mr. Porrocx. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. Can you produce it? 

Mr. Pori CK, Yes. 

Produced by the witness. ) 

Mr. Pr RTOCK, We asked for the arrest of the man who received these 
books 

Mr. Lane. Can you produce a copy of the shipper of the blank 
books ? 

+ Por rrock. Yes, sir. 

Lane. The label of the shipper ? 
Pr ck. Yes, sir 
a ‘ d by the wit ess. ) 
Mr. Porrock. On the bottom of that is our own handwriting for 


identificatior pe 


Mr. Lanr. I ask tha i photostatic ( opy of a label produced by the 
witness indicating that it was ona package of sales books from I. & M. 
Sufrin. of 1207 Muriel Street. Pittsburgh, Pa.. indicating shipment 


from a fa tory atl Alliance, Ohio, to Van Smothers, at 1216 Adriatic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., be marked in ev idence, 


1 1 


Senator Hunt. The exhibit will be received and marked “Exhibit 


The label referred to was marked “Exhibit E.” and is on file with 


the special committee. ) 

Mr. LAn The sal book re ferred to in exhibit K, Mr. Portock: 
what tvpe of book was that ? 

Mi Ports CK q hey were | lank number books 

Mr. Lane. ‘The ones you described previously that had three pages 
for en h nun ber 7 


Mr. Porrock. Yes, sh 
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Mr. Lane. After vou had made the raid on Isaac Washington’s 
place you arrested Mr. W: ashington ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you then, with this additional nn, make a 
further request to Hi: urry Saunders, chief of police, asking for special 
assignment to follow uP your leads? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, si 

Mr. Lane. Is this a iii of a report, dated Tuesday, January 2, 
1951—is this a request you made to Chief Saunders / 

Mr. Porrock. Requesting—may I read it, sir, to make sure ‘ 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

(‘The document was examined by the witness. ) 

Mr. PorTocK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. I ask that be marked in evidence. 

Senator Ht NT. This will be received and taken into the record and 
marked exhibit I, 

(The letter referred to was marked “Exhibit KF,” and is on file w itn 
the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. In this request, did you say: 


Due to the fact that we have inadvertently stumbled on to many mbling 
arrests both on and off duty, we feel that a serious gambling situation exists in 
Atlantic City. We also feel if we were allowed to give our full time to investigate 
this gambling problem, we could alleviate it tremendously, if not wipe it out in 


its entirety. 


You go on and further say: 


It is further respectfully requested that we be placed on special detail in plain 
clothes from your office so we can effectively combat the above problems 


Is that the request you made? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is that the statement ot the condition that you made ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What response did it receive ? 

Mr. Porrockx. We received no answer, sir. 

Mr. Lang. No answer at all from anyone ?¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Lane. Just pigeon-holed as far as you know? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. Then we sent another request, 

Mr. Lanz. When did you send a third request / 

Mr. Porrock. On February 7, 1951. 

Mr. Lane. Will you produce a copy of it? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

(Produced by witness.) 

Mr. LANE. The witness produces a copy of a report to Meredith B. 
Kerstetter, assistant director of public safety, and to Harry Saunders, 
chief of police, from Jack Portock, Frank Gribbin, and Frank J. War- 
dated February 7, 1951, which I will ask to a received in 

vidence. 

Senator Hunt. The report will be received, and shall be indicated 
the record as exhibit G. 

(The report referred to was received and marked “Exhibit G,” and 
is on file with the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. Did you, in this report, indicate that you receved no 
response to your prior request, exhibit F ? | 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 
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Atlantic ¢ ty ¢ 


Mr. Lani It was obta d from the Vice squad / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. [iA NE. SO, on or about December 28, 1950, 1 ippears that the 
vice squad knew, from that list. of the Vincent Rando operation ? 

Mi Pi RTOCK, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Was it commonly known, quite apart from that list, 
Mr. Porto é Did you have to have Vincent Rando’s name on that 
list to kr ww he w is 1] hookmak nao? 


Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. When you went there 0} December 28, 1950, the 
| ope ration ¢ 
PorTOCK. Yes, Sil 


] 
| 
Mir. Lang. What did you find ¢ 


Vin. P RTOCKH, We found 2 varave. lt \ . Ll ¢ ve, 
}) { (i ) ida &? li | t cit 
I it w completely Ly rded up, so Vv | 
( 


r. LANE. You mean thi vraracve door was nai 
Mr. Pe RTOCK, Yi I have pictures OF 1t here, 

r. Li vi \"\ Il vou produce the pictures ¢ 
Mir. Porrock. Yes. sir. You will notice 


NI 1 Ri K | it wast ( \ ry ( ot . 
\ \ i 
ir. LAN] \t vo request 
' 1) 
Mr. Pe i IN \ ’ 
{ | 1 } 
Nir. Lane. The same dav vou made ee 
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Mr. Lane. Yes. 


Mr. Porrock. And they, in turn, called for the police photog or. 
Mir. Lane. I ask that the 1 frre he marked in « de} 
Senator Huntr. They will be received and take o the 1 


Mr. Lang. On tl list IT think there are approximately 1 falas 
phone numbers 5 that meaht 4 : : 

Mr. P ROCK. | iO not know the exact count 

nae. LANE, In anv event, there are nearly four pages of { : ip 


rt 


Mr Pp LTOCK, Yes, I 


ee Did you, ibsequent to December r 28. 1950. raid anv ot er 


i¢ 


places that appear on the list, which has been marked “Exhibit D” 4 
Mr. Porrock. No; we did not raid subsequent to that date. On 


| tary , 1951. Ollice: William Shepardson raided a place, L300 
block Baltic Avenue, operated by Morris Shenkman. He is on this 
] 

11St. 


undre d 
1an this 


Mr. LANE. So far as you know, was any one of these one-] 
and Lbwenty odd places raided by the « City police ¢ Other t 
one, Morris Shenkman, that you referred to. 

Mr. Porrock. That police officer is with us 100 percent. In other 
ords, he worked with us in our investigations on our own time. 

Mr. Lanr. By “us” you mean independently ? 

Mr. Porrock. Independently. 

Mr. Lane. Independent of any enor command ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir: that is right, 

Mr. Lane. Is there any place on this list ‘of some 120 that was raided 
or put out of business by the vice squad after the list was obtained, 
o far as you know ? 
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Mr. Porrockx. Ne, sir; not that I know of. No arrest has been made 
of any of these men. 

Mr. Lanr. What was the effect upon your own assignment in the 
police force when you started to make these raids? 

Mr. Porrocx. Well, the ‘y immediately assigned me to an isolated 
beat. which takes in the boardwalks here on the lower end of town, and 
in which there isn’t anything but water and boardwalk. 

Mr. Lane. How long a beat is that ? 

Mr. Porrockx. I would say it is a little over a mile and it is com- 
pletely isolated. It has been a patrol as long as I can remember, or as 
long as anybody} else can remember. 

Mr. Lane. Is it set up as a beat? Are there call boxes on it? 

pate Porrock. The call boxes are all over the city for an emergency. 


ame ll boxes are not set up in beats. Your call boxes are put out 
throughout the « ‘ity for emergency. 
Mr LANE. W as there a call box at each end of the beat ¢ 


Mr. ae K. Yes, sir 

ose Ls \.NE. Were you instructed to call up as you reached each box 
at e ! end of the bea 

Mr. oaeei K, li nee to be every hour. Then it was changed to 
every half hour. 

Mr. Lane. You mean when you were first assigned to it? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Lang. You mean someone else had walked the beat before and 
it was an hour? 

Mr. Porrock. No: there never was a half hour pull in any place in 
the ity. Nobo ly wal lked that beat before | was assigned to Ti 

Mr. z NE. When were you assigned to it ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I do not have the exact date, sir. 

Vr. LANE. About when ? 

Mr. Porrock. I would say, after I made the arrest of one Charles 


> 


Kaiser, 7 proximately around the first of December. 
Mr. La wv hat did you arrest Charles Kaiser for ¢ 
Mr. P K. Operating and maintaining a disorderly house. 
Mr. L “Whee you say “maintaining a disorderly house,” what 


ago you mean \ by th it ¢ 

Mr. Porrockx. Bookmaking and numbers. 

Mr. Lane. You do not mean prostitution, do you? 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir 

Mr. Lane. How lon ig did you walk that beat ¢ 

Porrock. I walked that beat until they created a traffic squad. 

Mr. LANE. Were you whe put on the trafic squad ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I was assigned to the traflic squad and the traffic 
squad worked specifically from 10:30 in the morning until 6:30 at 
night. 

Mr. Lane. Are those the hours, 10:30 to 6:30 at night, when the 


numbers rackets are in operation ¢ 


Mr. Porrock. Numbers racket and horses, both. 

Mr. Lane. Do either of those rackets operate after 6:30 at night? 
Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do either of them operate before 10:30 in the morning ? 
Mi | WOW, No, Sir. 


Mr. Lane. What happened to Gribbin and Warlich? 














eC 
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Mr. Porrockx. Warlich was assigned to the traflic squad also with 
me. Gribbin was left alone, figuring he couldn’t work by himself, 
which is an impossibility for one police ollicer to do anything by 
himself, 

Mr. Lanr. You mean to say it takes two to conduct a successful 
raid 7 

Ny. Porro K. ‘| WO or mores Ves, Sir. 

Mr. Lane. Were you put on separate relief, so you would not be on 
duty at the same time ? 

Mr. Porrock. All three separate relief, sir. We originally worked 
together and they changed every one of us to three ditferent reliefs 

Mr. LAne. Did this appear to you to be a svstematic attempt to 
make if Im poss ble for vou to continue to make these raids 
Mr. Porrock. Definitely, sir. 

\lr. LLANE. Did Vou, desp te this. continue to co ch ct raid 
Mr. Porrock. Yes, 

Mr. Lanr. And asa result of that were you suspended ¢ 
Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Under what circumstances 
Mr. Porrock. In making a raid on one Dorset Stewart—— 


> 


/ 


( Recess. ) 

Mr. LANE. Before the recess, I asked you abe ut the efle { up mm vour 
self in the force of these arrests that you had made, and you told us 
about having been assigned to a distant beat and having been put o1 
the trafic force, and having been separated in your time of relief 


; ; : 
from the other men who were « ooperating with you, 1), pite \ LhLoOse 


a {Ti ulties, did you continue to make arrests 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you make the arrests both on duty and off duty ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mir. LANE. Was one of those arrests made at the time whe 
were O} the traffic squad ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How did you accomplish that ? 

Mr. Porrock. Officer Warlich obtained a warrant from Judea 
Damico. 

Mr. Lane. Judge Damico of the city magistrate’s court / 

Mr. Porro KK. Yes. Sik. 

Mr. LANE. Which ] have called the muni ipal court on this reco! 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

In reference to a letter we had rece ved in the mail about + ae | 
Dorset Stewart, 133 North North Carolina Avenue, apartment C 
who was operating a lottery. 

Mr. Lanr. What is a lottery? 

Mr. Porrock. Numbers. Officer Warlich took that letter in to the 

1 


thie ; - oflice. 


‘ i 

\Ir. LANE. ( hief who? 

Mr. Porrock. Saunders. He asked him for permission to obta 
Warrant to enter the premises at North Carolina J ue I} | 
told him he knew \ hom to see, Judge Dam ‘OO, EI told him to r{ 
up and get the warrant. 

\\ irlich then asked him if he ould have the assistay of ‘ 
squad in making the arrest. The chief told 
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body he wanted but he shor uld make the arrest himself, He said, “You 
do hot need the vit esqu ad. 


He the n asked him if he eould have Officer Portock. who Was on 
traflic duty at Virginia and Atlantic. He said he had Officer Gribbin 


with him. Ile said, “You can take anybody you like.” 

Warlich went upstairs and obtained a warrant and, when he ob- 
tained the warrant, in order for us to get the most secrecy we possibly 
coulda out of this warrant, we tied up the telephone at Dorset Stewart’s 


} 


home so not ody should call him at d tell him we had the warrant. 

Mr. Lane. You were fearful in applying for a warrant that after 
vou had applied for it and before you could serve it, the suspect would 
be tf pped off ¢ 

Mir. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mor. LANE. Lo prevent that, vo l had- 

Mr. Porrock. Tied the telephone up. 

\Ir. LANE. Put it out of comm ssion ? 

Mr. Porrockx. Yes, sir. In order to do that, we called the number 
ind when Dorset Stewart answered. we did not answer it. When he 
hung up, we left our phe ne hanging. ‘That means nobody ean call 

Phe line is open. When he obtained a warrant, Officers Grib- 
= nand War lich came to see me at Virginia and Atlantic immediately 
and asked me to come with them on the warrant to serve it. | told 
them I could not leave until I was : properly re s‘heved at mV pos st. ‘Two 
minutes later Oflicer Clayton relieved me for lunch. Instead of taking 
my lunch hour, I immediately went to serve the warrant. 

Mr. Lang. Did you find evidence at that plac that Dorset Stewart 

in the numbers business / 

es. Porror K. Yes, sir. We have pict tures to the effect that he Was, 

Mr. Lane. Will you produce those a 

The Witness produ ced the picture 

Mr. Lane. ‘The witness produces a shat of a livine room with 
in adding machine and money and other paraphernalia which I ask 
to be marked in evidence. 

Senator Hun. They will be received for the record, marked “Ex- 
hibit or 

(The pictures referred to were marked “Exhibit I,” and are on file 
with the special committee. ) 

Mr. Porrock. I have a copy of the warrant, a copy of the report 
after I made the arrest. Also, I have here a COpy of the letter that 
was sent to my home in reference to the Or amb ling that took pl: ice, 

Mr. LAN} ‘You mean this type of camb ling? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. At the time you made the raid on Dorset Stewart, was 
there anybody else at his place or was he in there alone? 

Mr. P ORTOCK. He was there alone, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you — tion him about his operations? 

Mr. Por rOCK, Yes. Ss 

Mr. Lane. What did a tell you? 

Mr. Porrock. He said he worked for a man by the name of Harry 
(Cherry) Haggerty. 

Mr. Lane. Hagge rty —that is the re presents itive of the bartenders’ 
union in the fourth ward, right ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I think it is in the report there. 

Mr. Lane. I have it. 
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Did you make a written report of the whole proceeding? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, si 

Mr. Lane. Is this the report, a copy of the report, dated February 
1, 1951, addressed to Harry Saunders, chief of police, signed by Jack 
P — ‘k, Frank Gribbin, and Fred Warlich ? 

Porrock. Yes, sir. 

or LANE. L ask that it be received in evidence. 

Senator Hunr. This will be received as exhibit J. 

(‘The copy of the report was marked “Exhibit J,” and is on file with 
the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. Were you there and is this a correct description of what 
happened ? 

Stewart said, “I turn most of the big stuff over to ‘Cherry’ Haggerty,” and then 
Officer Gribbin asked him, “Do you mean ‘Cherry’ Haggerty on South Con- 
necticut Avenue,” and he said, “Yes, the one at the bartenders’ union.” 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sit 

Mr. Lane. Is this accurate ?— 


That Gribbin asked Stewart how much commission he received from Haggerty 
on the numbers, that he laid over to Haggerty, and he said 30 percent. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Did you ask Stewart about how much in numbers he 
wrote a day or did he say that he wrote several hundred dollars / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. How many runners ey he - he had working for him ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Three, or four, or five. 1 do not remember ofthand. 

Mr. Lanr. Following your arrest of Dorset Stewart and the sub- 
mission of a report which has been marked “Exhibit J.” what re- 
sponse was made by your superiors in the police department ? 

Mr. Porrock. When we brought Dorset Stewart back to head- 
quarters to have him booked, — met at the entrance by my Immedi- 
ate superior, C aptain M: illoy, VhO Was capti ul nof th e trafic squad. He 
said to me, “Jack, I have to aiid you.” I asked him why. He 
said, “You left your post without permission.” 

I said the chief of police gave Warlich pe ‘rmission to pick me up 
and I was on my page hour, which allows me to go any ¥ lace I want. 
Certainly, [ was in the performance of my police duties in helping 
another police e offic ‘er in making an a 

So we walked in to the chief and the chief denied that he gave Fred 
Warlich permission to pick me up. He said, “I will have to take your 
badge and your gun.” I took off my badge and my gun and gave them 
to him and asked him permission to go upstairs and finish making 
out the proper papers on the arrest, which I did. After the man was 
put ina cell, I went home. 

Mr. Lanr. You went home. Were you suspended at that time for 
anv definite time? 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. I was just told I was suspended. 

Mr. Lane. Did the newspapers get hold of that story / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Was there public outcry about it? 

Mr. Porrock. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Were you given any departmental hearing? 

Mr. Porroc K. No. sir 


in alte: 
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Mr. Lane. Were any charges preferred against you in the depart- 
ment other than those you state d were put to you orally ? 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir 

Mr. Lanr. Was the suspension ultimately revoked? How long did 
the suspension last? 
Mr. Porro K. The suspen ion lasted D day 5. On the fifth day a 
radio car brought a letter signed by the director of public safety in 
forming me that I wa suspended for D day s and to report back to 
work on the n orning’ of the sixth day. 

Mr. Lane. ok re you, during the time of your s ispension, paid 


your ual sala 


\ is 
Mr. Po RPOCK., ‘No. ° 

Mr. Lane . Were you pads salary ? 

Mr. Porrock. The citizens of Atlant ic City sent in donations t 
the } yspapers, a dollar. S2. d iferent veteran organiZations sent 
them in—$3 or $5. 


Mr. Lane. You mean in leu of your salary ? 

Mr. Porrock. In lieu of my salary, to see I didn’t lose any pay. 2 
obtained $35 more than my salary and I did not Keep the money. Id 
nated the $35 to charitable organizations of Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lang. Have vou, to this day. received vour salary f 
period ¢ , 

Mr. Porrock. No, su 

Mr. LA NE. Have you, to this cd ty, had any hearing’ on the charges 
against you / 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Have the charges been formalized ? 

Mr. P RTOCK, No, sIr. I have never been questioned. | have never 
bec Nn aske cl. | have never been even called in. 

Mr. Lane. How many of these raids did you make, on and off duty, 

ing in November 1950? 

Mr. Porrock. Twent Vs, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How many people were arrested in the course of those 
raid 

Mr. Porrock. Seven, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. How many of them were subsequently indicted ? 

Mr. Porrockx. They were all indicted. 

Mr. Lane. How many of them have either pleaded non volte or 
guilty or have been convicted ? 

Mr. Porrock. There are three cases yet that have not been heard by 
the petit yury. Kverye ne else pleaded non volte and were convicted. 
We haven't lost a case. 

Mr. Lane. evel ‘y one of those 28 pleaded non volte, meaning they do 
not contest the cl] largess ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. They throw themselves on the mercy of the court ? 

Mr. Porro K. Vhe re are three cases that have not come up before the 
court yet. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


so they haven’ pleaded? 
RTOCK., } es, sIrt that is right. They have not vel pleaded. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


orTocK. Yes, 


NE. What ak ose three cases? 


L 
Pi 
Mr. Lane. They hay hae ema 
Pi 
Lia 
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Mr. Porrock. Robert Richardson, arrested November 27, 1950. He 
was indicted by the grand jury. It has not come up before the petit 
jury. ; 

Mr. Lane. What are his connections 4 

Mr. Porrock. He is a bookmaker. He is in the third ward unde 
Vin eens Lane. t think in his case ( ihe ¥ Wat lich i the arresting off 
cer. It came up seven or eloht times and it has been po tponed every 
time. : d oa . , 

Mr. LANE. Vincent Lane is the assistant probat on otticer for tl 
county 4 

Mr. Porrocr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. [An E. He ( ontrols the third ward / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanne. What about the other two? 

Mr. Porreck. Vineent Rando has also been 1 dicted. That was « 
December 29 that we made the arrest. It has never come up befor 
the petit jury. 

Mr. LANI Rando was the man you al rested on LD ‘ember YS, 195! 
whose name appeared on the Lewis and Solitare list ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. You say he has been indicted, but never tried / 

Mr. Porrock. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What are Rando’s affiliations ? 

Mr. Porrock. I really do not know. He is the fourth ward. H 
political power has come through James Bovd or Edward N tppel 
I do not know his other connections. 

Mr. Lane. The third man / 

Mr. Porrock. The arrest was made on Apr Di, 1951. He is Irvil { 
Pollock of 1721 Atlantic Avenue. Also arrested was Rose Silverman. 
of 1721 Atlantic Avenue. Both were arrested for aidin 
a lottery. 

Mr. Lane. That is. operating the numbers racket ? 

Mr. Porrock. They were operating a numbers book at 1625 Arct 
Avenue. 

Mr. Lanr. And they have also been indicted, but not tried ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes,sir. They waived the hearing at the local court 
and they all were held for the grand jury. They were indicted, but 
they have never been tried. 

Mr. Lane. Is there anyone of those individuals, the 28 individual 
who has been sent to jail since you arrested them / 

Mr. Porrock. There is one, Austin Johnson. He is now in th 
State penitentiary. 

Mr. LANE. Will you tell us about his arrest and conviction and con 
finement in the State penitentiary / 

Mr. Porrock. When we arrested Austin Johnson on November 2 
1950. 

Mr. Lane. Wasn’t he the first arrest to be made? 

Mr. Porrock. He was the first arrest. He was let out on bail. 

Mr. Lane. Did he plead non volte / 

Mr. Porrock. Before he pleaded non volte we arrested him aga 

Mr. Lanr. While he was on bail? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. He was held for the erand jury. While hi 
was out on bail we arrested him acai on Decembe} 20. 1950. 

Mr. Lane. For the same offense / 


and abetting 


cr 
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Mr. Porrock. Same offense. 

Mr. Lane. What was that? 

Mr. Porrock. Aiding and abetting a lottery and possession of 
number slips. We also put a charge” of disorderly conduct against 
him. Prior to the first arrest he was on probation for 5 years for 
an attempted hold-up. 

Mr. Lane. At the time you arrested him, the first time, that was 
November 20, 1950, you say he was on 5 years’ probation for an at- 
tempted hold-up and presumably reporting to Vincent Lane as the 
prooation officer ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. And at the same time participating in the numbers 
racket ? 

Mr. Porrockx. Yes, sit 

Mr. Lane. Then he was released on bail and continued in the num- 
ber racket ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sit 

Mr. Lane. So, at the time you arrested him, the second time, he 
was not only on probation, but he was out on bail? 

Mir. Porrock. He was under indictment for aiding and abetting a 
iottery, out on bail. 

Mr. Lane. Did they then put him in jail after you had arrested 
him the second time? 

Mr. Portrock. No, sir. They released him on bail the second time. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do anything about that / 

Mr. Porrocx. Officer Warlich and myself went up to see Prose- 
cutor Scott. 

Mr. Lane. That is the county prosecutor 

Mr. Porrock. That is right. We asked him how come a man who 

on peeeainen and has been arrested twice on lottery charges could 

ell wed to walk the streets of Atlantic City. He then said I was 

eht and he told Dave Brone, the assistant county prosecutor, to issue 

varrant for his arrest through the prosecutor’s office, which they 
He was then let out on bail again by Judge Leonard. 

Mr. Lane. County Judge Leonard ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. That is night. 

Mr. LAnr. He was in jail overnight, then ¢ 

Mr. Porrocx. I don’t think he was in overnight. 

Mr. Lane. Was he still at large until he came up for trial ? 

Mr. Porrock. He was still at large until he came up for trial. 

Mr. Lane. When was that ? 
Mr. Porrock. 1 do not have the exact date in my files. Let’s say 
vas in the ] itter part of January 1951. 


Mr. Lane. How did he plead? 


2 


\ PoRTOr Ke He pleaded non volte to all three charges. They 
irged him with violation ef probation and two lottery charges. He 
eaded non volte to all three charges. 

He received a sentence of ene ee eercneanty 1a) awa seiieee, 
t the sentences were to run concurrently instead of consecutively, 
kept him in the county jail. He started to serve his time—— 
Mr. Lane. Is it a fact that while he was in the county jail, he came 
ome PY weel end ¢ 


. Porrock. Yes, sir. 


, 
| 
Mr. LANE. How d d he wel home ? 
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Mr. Portock. It has been reported to us, and known around town, 
that the sheriff’s chauffeur used to take him home. 

Mr. Lane. Where is he now ? 

Mr. Porrock. In the State penitentiary. 

Mr. Lane. How did he get there ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. He was brought home one Saturday night and 
instead of going home at his proper time he did not show up. The 
sheriff got a little scared and sent out a teletype that he had escaped 
jail. When he was picked up by the same man who brought him into 
town, it was known all over, through the newspapers, that he had 
escaped and the grand jury at the time, which was sitting at May’s 
Landing, indicted him for escaping from the May’s Landing jail, and 
they sent him to the State prison, where he is today. 

Mr. Lanz. When these cases came up for indictment before the 
erand jury, did you appear—you and Warlich and Gribbin—in those 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Whenever we made the arrest; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Who were the prosecuting officers in that period of ¢! 
grand jury é 

Mr. Porrock. Prosecutor Scott, and Brone, his assistant. 

Mr. LANE. Did Ie iss appear on any ot these ¢ 

Mr. Porrocx. Never in the grand jury room, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lane. Did you tell these facts, in substance, to the grand jury 
as you have told them to us? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Were they presented by the prosecutor or by yourself? 

Mr. Porrock. By myself, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. With what result ? 

Mr. Porrock. It resulted in a grand jury investigation of the 
gambling situation and the political influence that was used over the 
police department by that local grand jury. 

Mr. Lane. When was this? 

Mr. Porrock. They sat until May. That was their last day, M LV 
Prior to May 1 they were sitting all through that period, I would say 
a period of about a month. 

Mr. La NE, Was there any indictment uncle { up! 

Mr. Porrocr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Lane. Who was indicted ? 

Mr. Porrockx. Two detectives, Anthony Myura and Detective 
Sermania. 7 , 

Mr. LANE. Was there a presentme ht hand d up, also? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanz. Who wasthat presentment addressed to? 

Mr. Porrocx. To Judge Woods. 

Mr. Lanr. Who is he? 

Mr. Porrock. He was the judge. 

Mr. Lang. Judge Elmer Woods? 

Mr. Porrock. Judge Elmer B. Woods. I don’t know his exact title 
He isthe county judge over all the judges. 

Mr. Lan. He is the senior county judge ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Of the superior court 2 

Mr. Porrocrk. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Has any action been taken on the presentment, that you 
know of ? 

Mr. Porrock. He said in newspaper articles, that the presentment 
was a little too strong and that it might mention certain names of 
certain individuals and police officials and they would not have their 
day in court to defend themselves, 

Mr. Lane. In other words, it reflected upon the reputation of people 
in the police department ? 

Mr. Porrockx. That is right. He wouldn’t make it public. He was 
asked numerous times by the ne wspapers and members of the grand 
jury to make it public and he wouldn’t do it. 

Mr. Lane. Were any threats to intimidate you carried out against 
you in connection with your activity that you described ? 

Mr. Porrocx. My wife’s life has been threatened. My children and 
myself have been threatened. I had to get an unlisted phone put in. 
[ have received letters, numerous telephone calls, 

Mr. Lane. You told about the precautions you took when you ar- 
rested Dorset Stewart to prevent any type of tip-off reaching him by 
telephone. Have you any reason to believe that in any other case, or 
in any case where you obtained a warrant for arrest, the suspect was 
tipped off between the time you obtained the warrant and the time 
you arrived at his place of operations? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. What case was that ? 

Mr. Porrockx. We obtained a warrant for a place at 1 South Mis- 
sissippt Avenue, which is the waiter’s union. Prior to that, we had 
an informer place bets there for a period of 2 or 3 weeks. On the day 
that we obtained a warrant, our informer was in the place gambling, 
making bets on horses, and Officer Gribbin went up to Suites Damico, 
who got the warrant, and the only two people who were present w ith 
Judge Damico was Officer Gribbin and the clerk. 

Mr. Lane. What isthe clerk’s name ? 

Mr. Porrock. Teller Walker. We were going to serve the warrant 
at 3:50. Thad to be at work at 4, which would allow one man to be 
in uniform. Our informer called us at 3:15 and told us a certain 
rdividual by the name of Rheumatism Rosey entered the premises “~e 
told them to clear everything out, that Portock and Gribbin had : 
warrant. 

Mr. Lane. What time of day was it that Gribbin got the warrant? 

Mr. Porrockx. At 1 p. m. 

Mr. Lane. When you got there with the warrant, what state of 
affairs did you find? 

Mr. Porrockx. They met us at the door, opened up the door for us. 
They were sitting around and playing gin rummy or pinochle. We 
searched the entire premises and as late as 2:20 p. m. on that date they 
were operating, according to our informer. 

Mr. Lanr. When you got there at 3:30 there was no evidence? 

Mr. Porrocx. Nothing there. 

Mr. Lane. Were there any other instances? 

Mr. Porrockx. We have a report to that effect sent in to the chief’s 
office. 

Mr. Lanr. May I see the report? 

(The witness produced the re port. 
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u Mr. Porrock. Here is another one. Here is the photostat of the 
warrant and another report. 
t Mr. Lanr. Does the report, in substance, cover what you already 
f told us orally ¢ 
r Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Is it possible for a man to be picked up in the numbet 
e racket time after time, ple ad non volte in the municl} al court a 1 st 
not have any criminal record against his name 
S Mr. Porrock. Yes, si 
l Mr. Lane. Is it possible, for a man under substantially similar cir- 


cumstances, to be piexked up, charged with aid vyand abettu Ga lottery 
t and then be taken to the county court and each time he pleads non 
volte, have a criminal record against his name / 
| Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. ‘That is what has taken place The vie 
squad vas Torced to go out al 1 make several rrests aque to the in 
paion tl t we put on. but they charged a@ ne under the Disorderly 
: Persons Act. which was not an indictable offense, and a man was fined 
y $175 in the local courts. 


: Mr. Lane. That is just the municipal court ? 
Mr. snes. Yes. sir. 
, Mr. L That is just before J ve Damico? 
oo Por RTOCK. Yes. sir. 
» Lane. Was it in each case a standard fine of $175 ¢ 
Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Then. with such a plea, it not being an indictable off 


has | ( ited 
with one person more than once / 
Mr. Porrock. On several occasions. I understand ther 
| wmnot thi K of hy Anny Drol ib] Oth er Gil 1} Offic. \\ 
lich i} tell vou his ame Ihe was arrested 2 gma it Poss 
of numbers slips. He has been arrested 9 or 10 time 
Myr. LANE. ea h time » \ r S17 
Mr. Porrock. That right. 
Mr. Lane. And still that man has no criminal record on that 
account ¢ 
Pi RTOCK, TI al is rieht. 
Mr. Lane. Who pays the S175. 
Mr. Porrock. The mob, as you would call it, or the man to whom he 


turns his accounts in to. 

Mr. Lane. Would each one of those men. however. be subject to 
he ne charee ct under the circumstances, fol wuding and abetting a 
lottery 

Mi orrockK, Yes, sir. 


FX 

Mr. Lanr. And an indictable offense / 
P 
i 


/ 


Mr. Porrock. Yes. sir 


Mr ANE. Did this grand jury act in any sense a Lu Li l | 
iurv? Did th sy take matters into their own hands? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir: very much so. 

Vii LANE. Were there, on that jury, croup ot it c 


a special interest in facts that you had at your command 


Mr. Porrock. Yes, s 
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Mr. Lane. Did they question } vou about it? 

Mr. Por TOCK, : es, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was what you told them in the confidence of the jury 
room ¢ 

Mr. Porrocrk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was the confidence honored, or violated ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Violated, s 

Mr. Lane. How do you know that? 

Mr. Porrock. When I entered the jury room, they asked me these 
quest ions, as I cite here, the same type of quest ioning, only in diiferent 
order. I gave them all the information I knew and after I left the 
grand jury room, about 2 or 3 days later—I do not remember exactly = 
} days later. three otlicers, Gribbin and Warlich and mvself, were 
illed into the city solicitor’s othice. Murray Fredericks. He sort of 
acted as a liaison officer between the organization and us-—the gam- 
bling frate rity. 

Mr. Lanr. This is the same Fredericks who is a partner in the firm 


( . fariey S ¢ 

Mr. i OR . Ye B., Gils He was asking’ us To become crood police 
officer nd be good boys and go back to the way we were working 
We we *t gaining anything. We were ruining the organi- 

ition. He d that Warlich and Gribbin do not have too much 

y he mm. TI ey can wet ra rhtened out. But as for Portock. 

s heel bad boy over in that grand-jury room. He said things 

\ 1 t nposed Lo Lv. ; 

[ said, “After all, Mr. Fredericks, I thought that was a secret 

He said, “Well, we know what goes on.” 

I went back to the grand jury. 

MM LANE. On another case ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. On another case. 

Mr. Law And on another occasion ? 

Mr. Porrockx. About a week or two later. After I presented my 


case, they proceeded to question me on the same trend and I refused 

[ gave them an answer of no comment. They were a little 
stunned Phey w anted to know how come the last time I was there 
L spoke freely and t his ti me | came into the room and I did not want 


to tell them anything. So I said, “Well, to tell you the truth, there 
are several people in this room who pp tales. You have several 
people who are in here whom I would call common rats. I do not 
think it is com! or from the pro tor. So somebody in here is squeal- 
ing. Somebody is in here tabine information he is not supposed to 


Mr. Lang. Not taking it, but spreading it. 

Mr. P Spreading it. 

That immediately caused an uproar in the grand-jury room. All 
the grand jurors started to argue amongst themselves, trying to find 
out what I meant and whom I accused, and so forth, and so on. They 
asked me where I got the information and I said I was in Murray 
Fredericks’ office and he told me everything I said in the grand-jury 
room. 

Mr. LANE. 7 he did t} e' ask Fredericks to come be fore the oT and 


jury ? 
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Mir. Lane. Not so far as you know ? 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. He was never before the grand jury. 

Mr. Lanr. Well, now, let me just ask you a general question in 
conclusion, a series of them: In the first place, would you say, from 
your experience, that the bookmaking and numbers racket in Atlantic 
City is condoned by the law-enforcement ollicers ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Would you say that it is a protected activity—protected 
by the law-enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Porrock. I would Say it is protected by the higher echelon of 
the law-enforcement oflicers, not by the lower. 

Mr. Lane. Yes. I mean that in my question. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Would you say that the vice squad in its operatio is 
to curb the operations of bookmaking and 1 nbers? Does it simply 
perform the function of compellin 
the powers that be in Atlantic ¢ ity ¢ 

Mr. Porro KK. I Wo ild Sa! they con pel them to make contr but 
powers that be in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lane. Is it a fact that these numbers plac nd cigar stores 
and whatnot are all subject to a. vs hse, | rcantile license ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. And if a licensee will not cooperate, what is the effect 


upon its license? 


them to inake COHnLITIDUT ~ 


‘ 


LO tie 


Mr. Porrockx. ‘They probably would not get it any more the follow 
ing year. 

Mr. Lane. Is it your opinion, from w eo ( 
the profits from the nu nbers racket and { ib ok bAK vr ra ket fl i 
their way. not only into the pockets of illegit late e 
county, but also into the pockets of politicians ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Definitely, si 

Mr. Lang. Do you include, not only the county, but the ¢ ‘ 
iZation ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Definitely. 

Mr. Lane. Who, in your opinion, is the b icketeer of Atl 
County ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Herman (Stumpy) Orman. 

Mr. Lane. Thanks very much. 

Senator Hunr. Wait, } Cal ! te, Il Wilh 

Can you tell us, from your own knowledge, have you evidence o 
payments made by any bookie or any numbers operator directly t 


anv 1 | iential politician in the city or in the cout Ly 
=r 


\7 , ’ } , , ‘1 ‘ 1] ; + Re + + . ‘ + ‘ 
vir. Porro ms We have men who Will testily to e Tact that the 


money was collected on the north side by a man named Harold Schepe 
and turned over directly to Stumpy Orman, in person. We have u 
formation that, through investigation, one Robert Shepardsor 
Vas a sioned to the vice squad. use to olleect siv0 a week 


Harold Scheper and take it to the sheriff. He used to carry 
Mr. Lane. Gormley, is that the sheriff ? 


Mr. Porro #4 Ye , SLE We have informatio! that 1 man by tne 


name of Lester Burdick, who runs the racing information out of St 
tion WOND, stops into a place at 51 Atlantic Avenue, comimonly 
known as Cappy’s Cigar Store, every Thursday morning, re¢ 

a pack of Philip Morris, and there is a $10 bill in it. It is common 


i 
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knowledge throughout the entire city that every election they must 
donate so much money, $100 from every cigar store, every ¢ card joint, 
every crap table. The larger you are, the more money you donate. 
Every police officer, every fireman, every city employee, must donate 
$30 a year, 1 percent of his wages, to the organization. If you don’t, 
you vet harassed, you get chan ved from your beat. you get sent all 
over the city. They even give you a receipt for your money. 

Senator Hunt. What would you estimate the number of book- 
makers in Atlantie County to be? 

Mr. Porrock. Atlantic County ? 

Senator Hunt. In the city and county ? 

Mr. Porrock. I would say there are about 150. 

Senator Hunr. How many operators of number games would you 
estimate there are in thee ity and col inty ‘ 

Mr. Porrock. You mean the large number banks or just small, 


large, and medium 2 


Senator Hunt. The number of outlets of numbers slips altogether, 
\ et] larg Ol mall 


Mr. Porrock. Every cigar store and men working in their private 


home there are three or four hundred places writing numbers in 
4 . 
4 { 4 
C res A ak : Liteon aies pti id : 
{ riUN' Lo e be oT vour knowledge, fecvitimate, cCommer- 
cial banks in the city of Atlantie City have no connection with this 
i\ ¢ 
Mr. Porrock. | woul Say ONO.” but they probably have knowledge 
0 a hy se | INKS MUSE Geposit a enormous amount of change every 
single day A bank m bring into a legitimate bank approximately 
a thousand dollars a day in small change—pennies, nickels, dimes, 
| | ere mu hye It ) for th 1 


Mr. LANE. Phe »are ostens DI\ receipts from cigar stores and other 


~ Mr. Porrock. Yes, sit 

Senator Hunt. The horse parlors in the city, what would you say 1s 
he greatest number of phones in any one of them that you happen 
to Kknov\ of ? 

Mr. Porrock. Four or five. 

senator Hi NT. Do you th nk these phones could be installed 
could operate that business without the telephone company knowing 
of it? 


Mr. Porrock. No, sir 

Senator Hunt. Do you think that a salary fF $2,500 a year is ample 
ror : ny poli eman to exist on today and kee pa family ? ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. And keep straight ? 

Mr. Porrocx. No, sIr 

Senator Hunt. Why did you take the matter of increased pay up 
with Senator Farley U 

Mr. Porrock. He is the political boss of Atlantic City and Atlantie 


’ ] ; } 4 } . } ’ 
County and woul not ee ee and 20 out for An 
increase withou ulting him firs 


Sen ator Hi 
zens—this 1s a 


r. WI hat would you aia the take from the citi- 
ard one to estimate—is in Atlantic City and from the 


N 
} 
I 


> 1 ss’ 1 ] ° 
visitors to Atlantic City by the numbers game and the bookies. let 


us say, Ina year 
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Mr. Porrock. I would say the numbers game in Atlantic City pea 
day would be about $10,000 a day. 

Senator Hunt. That is the numbers. What about the others? 

Mr. Porrockx. I couldn’t give you an estimate on the horses, 
Senator. 

Senator Hunr. Which do you think is the larger, the numbers 
or the bookie operations ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. The horses. It is a larger bet. 

Mr. LANE. How do the bookmaking establishments rel their infe 
mation with respect to the winnings at the race tracks ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. They get it from the station over here in Pleasant 
ville, WOND. 

Mr. Lane. And when you say they get it from there, they ar 
telephoned in ¢ 

Mr. Porro K. They vel it over the radio, They vet a race 
as clo eto the finish ot the race as 4 min ites, dD minute Liter the race 
is over 

Mr. Lane. You mean, by that, WOND broadcasts the infor 
Mr. Porrock. Over the air. 

Mr. LANE. And these bookmakers | k { up on thei recelving 
sets in the city from WOND? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How does WOND o tit / 
Mr. Porrock. Probably from the Western Union Telegraph. Th 
have a ticker in there. 
Mr. Lane. In the station at Pleasantville they have a Westé 
Union ticker? 

Mr. Porrock. Probably coming from.the tracks. 

Mr. Lane. How is that paid fe r¢ How do the bookmakers 1 
for the information they get from WOND? 

Mr. Porrock. That same Lester Burdick, who I explained to the 
senator stops at the particular cigar store at 931 Atlantic Avenu 


. makes his rounds to every bookmaker’s p! ice and numbe 
1 


every week 
place, Phe are assessed so much per week. Some pay Sd. some pay 


S10 and some pay 825 every single week to Lester Burdick. 
Mr. Lane. Presumably, Lester Burdick turns it over to WOND / 
Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. He is the representative of WOND. 
Mr. Lane. Is that Lester Burdick, the henchman 
Farley ? 
Mr. Porrock. He is. I don’t know whether he is a lobbyist. He 
tells everybody he is a senator up there in Trenton with senator 


Farley. 


of Senate 


Mr. Lanr. Has he some political appointment up there in Trento 
Mr. Porrock. Hy has, l do hot know what { “. lt is “ome Kh | 


of a clerk or some kind like that. 


Mr. LANE. Is hye venerally <hnoW l the At] hntiec County l 
associated with Senator Farley 7 

Mr. Porvock. Very close, sir. 

Senator Hun. Do you know the owners of WOND ? 

Mir. Porro K. I do not know, sir. I think the other officers may } 
able to tell you their names. 

senator Hun. Is ita powerful station or just a local station ? 

Mr. Porrock. Just a local station. 

Mr. Lang. How long has it been in operation ¢ 
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Mr. Porrock. A couple of years. 

Mr. Lane. Was there another one that fulfilled that same function 
before WOND did? 

Mr. Porrocx. I think WFPG used to give results. That is a local 
Station. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Hu NT. a ould you give me your name, please ? 

Mr. Grinprn. Francis Bernard Gribbin. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Gribbin, would you be sworn, please? 

Do you swear that the testimony that you are about to give this 
ommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
ruth, so help you God? 

Mr. Griesin. I do. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Gribbin, I am going to ask the counsel to pro- 
ceed with the questioning. A pre liminary statement to our purpose 
and our objectives was made prior to interviewing the other witness, 

nd it won’t be necessary to repeat it. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS BERNARD GRIBBIN, PATROLMAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT, N. J. 


Mr. Lane. Just briefly, we are fundamentally interested in the 
organization of crime in Atlantic County and Atlantic City and, of 
ourse, we are interested in whether it has any interstate aspects to 
it, which would give this committee jurisdiction to inquire, 

(re you a native of Atlantic City? 

Mr. Grisprn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanz. How old are you, Mr. Gribbin ? 

Mr. Grissry. Thirty-two. 

Mr. Lane. Are you a member of the police force? 

Mr. Gripprn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. When did you join the force? 

Mr. Grisstn. The early part of 1942; April 1, officially. 

Mr. Lane. So that you have been a member now 

Mr. Grippty. For 9 years. 

Mr. Lanr. Nine years. 

During those 9 years have you been assigned to any special duty 
in the force ¢ 

Mr. Grispry. Yes. Shortly after my appointment I was con- 
sidered a rookie, unknown to the racket men or prostitutes. I was 
assigned to plain-clothes duty to assist the vice squad which, at that 
time, was composed at Ferd Moore and Latimer Grobes. 

Mr. Lane. At that time, that is April 1942, you mean to say that 
very soon, — t immediately after you joined the force, you were 
assigned to plain-clothes duty with the vice squad ? 

Mr. Saceee Yes, sir. Right after I was appointed, the Army 
moved into Atlantic City and used these hotels and they assigned me 
and four other officers to clean out all the prostitutes. 

Mr. Lane. At that point you were about 23 years old ? 

Mr. Grinprn. I was 24. I was comparatively new and none of the 
people knew me as a police officer. I worked around ; 3 or 4 months 
under Ferd Moore’s direction and I arrested 77 prostitutes and had 
77 convictions. I also arrested one Van Smothers, who was from 
Chester, Pa. I arrested him for white slavery. He is prominent. He 
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was prominent at that time. The Government took the case over. | 
think he received 10 years. He is out now on probation. He is around 
Atlantic City. He is in the numbers racket to a certain extent. I 
don’t know how much. 

Mr. Lanr. How long has he been back in Atlantie City 

Mr. Grinprn. For the past year. He isa colored man, by the v 

Mer. Lanr. He ran a house. or houses here, back in 1942 ? 

Mr. Grips. He ran girls between New York, Chester, and I thin! 
it was Baltimore, and Atlantic City. He rotated them. I arrested 
him through a fluke. I just picked up a girl and questioned he 
I thought she was under the influence of dope at the time, but h 
had beaten her unmercifully for talking too much, or someth ne oO} 
that sort. Finally, I got the story out of her, how she traveled fro 


,Y 


; 


one city to another. 1 turned the story over to the I; Bl and they took 
the case, 
Mr. Lanr. At that time, back mm 1942. was the vice squad perfor 


, See g 
ine a usetul function ¢ 


Mr. Griesin. To the best of my knowledge, at that time: ves 

Mr. Lane. Was it operating against the bookies and the numbde! 
racket. as well as the prostitution ¢ 

Mr. Grisein. I would like to say, at the time T was a rookie and 


when I was taken upstairs. Mr. Grobes and Mr. Moore instructed me 


to concentrate on prostitutes there we » ] ines aqdrawn. Nobodv 


was given immunity. I was to grab everybody. They handled book 


, } } } : ° . 
making. and so forth. If) nt turned over to my particular juris 
diction. Not being too experienced a policeman, I cannot say whethe 


they were actually trying to or not 

Mr. LANE. Who W As the e mmi1ssio} ©) of » bh 

Mr. Grinpixn. William Cuthbert He had been fe r 30 vears 

Mr. LAnr. Whowa the chief of police ( 

Mr. GRIsBpBIn. Deputy Chief Earl Butcher. 

Mr. Lane. He is no longer there ? 

Mr. Grisein. He is captain of detectives right now. He is a 
honest man. 

Mr. I ANE. Who VW is the mavor al that time? 

Mr. Grispin. Thomas Tageert. 

Mr. LANE. Was an effort made in the early years of vour ser\ 
on the force to clean up vice and cor iption in Atlantie City ? 

Mr. Grinsin. Did you ask me whether there was an effort 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Grisprn. I can only say vice, as far as they were concerned 
was prostitution, , 

Mr. Lane. That was cleaned up? 

Mr. Grissrn. Yes; I cleaned that up with the four other fellow; 
that assisted me. 

Mr. Lanr. How lon 

Mr. Grisstx. About 4 months. 

Mr. Lane. What was your next assignment / 

Mr. Grippin. I was returned to uniform, patrolman on the beat. at 
I patrolled the boardwalk. ; 

Mr. Lane. How long did you have that duty ? 

Mr. Griesin. For 214 years. Then I went into service for 2 ye 
When ! returned from service I went back the b ardwalk 

Mr. LLANE. About 1945 ¢ 


were vou on that pecial a sionment / 


(Yr 
{ 
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Mr. Grissin. Yes. I was on the boardwalk about another year 
and then I was assigned to radio-car patrol duty. I have been on 
that duty continuously with the exception of this past winter when 
we were taken out of radio cars because we made a gambling arrest. 

Mr. Lane. Let’s come down to that. Starting in November 1950, 
was it evident to you that there was a substantial numbers and book- 
making racket in operation in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Gripprn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was that pretty generally known to everyone on the 
force ¢ 

Mr. Grisein. Positively. 

Mr. Lane. Anything being done about it? 

Mr. Grisein. There were periodic arrests, mostly of runners, as 
far as numbers were concerned, and occasionally a small bookie, but 
never a big one. Number men were repeatedly charged with pos- 
session, Which carries with it a fine of $175. I believe it comes under 
the Disorderly Persons Act. 

Mr. Lane. Not being an indictable offense ? 

Mr. Grinpin. It is not indictable: no. Bookmakers on some occa- 
sions were charged with possession of betting slips, which is also 
under the Disorderly Persons Act. 

Mr. Lane. All these men were then channeled into the same courts, 
were they not? 

Mr. Grippin. Yes. There is only one court in Atlantic City. 

Mr. LANE. What court is that? 

Mr. Grinzix. Stephen A. Damico. 

Mr. Lane. That is the municipal court ¢ 

Mr. Grippin. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Do they all get the standard fine of $175 ¢ 

Mr. Griepin. Yes, sir. The usual procedure is go up there and 
the judge will read off the charges against you and tell you its pro- 
visions and fine you $175, and you walk out. 

Mr. Lane. The fine paid, is that paid then and there, or are pay- 
ments made of it in installments or postponed, or what is the practice ¢ 

Mr. Grispprn. We do not have concrete evidence of that. but it is 
quite generally understood that you can pay it off in installments. 

Mr. Lane. That goes for the municipal court ? 

Mr. Grispin. Yes, sir. Not in that particular case. No; I am 

rong again. Not in that case. 

Mr. Lane. In the county courts, do they do that ? 

Mr. GRIBBIN. When the finé exceeds $175 in the county courts, we 
are almost certain they can be paid on the installment plan. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any information as to whether some of 
them are not paid at all? 

Mr. Grippixn. No; I do not have any information there. 

Mr. Lane. You, yourself, have not had any examinations of the 
records of payment of fines ¢ 

Mr. Grisein. Why they did not pay at all? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Gripprix. No. I have heard of one numbers man. He runs 
a small bank. One of the small bankers, and he was grumbling all 
over the north side one night that Boyd—I think it was Jimmie 
Bovd—had told him to get his payments paid up because he had 
tor 5 of his runners arrested and he was in arrears on his payments 
| paid up to get the books straightened out. 


and they wanted them al 
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Mr. Lane. Commencing in about November 1950, did you and Por- 
tock and Warlich attempt to do something about the numbers and 
the bookmaking / 

Mr. Gripnern. Yes. In November we had decided, after we talked 
the thing over and discussed it, that it was time somebody showed the 
racket men that they were not going to push the cops all over town 
and did not give a damn whether we lost our jobs or not. ‘They 
weren't worth it. We started out and grabbed every body we could get 
our hands on. 

Mr. Lane. What was the reaction ? 

Mr. Grippin. It was terrific. Telephones started ringing. We got 
threatening letters. The police department moved us. IL asked a guy 
in the radio car, but we could never figure out why they left me in 
the radio car. They moved Portock and Warlich to a beat. That 
beat hadn’t been covered in the last 25 years. ‘| hey did everything 
they could tO discourage us. They suspended Portock, iy self, and 
Shepardson. 

Mr, Lane. Were you suspended ? 

Mr. Grippin. A 5-day suspension. 

Mr. LANe. Was that the same time Portock was suspended ? 

Mr. Grisprn. A short time after that. Portock was suspended in 
making an arrest with us, a very good arrest, in connection with num- 
ber banks. 

Mr. Lang. What were you suspended for ? 

Mr. GRIBBIN. We went up to see Goldschein in Philadelphia. He 
sent for us. We went up and gave him whatever information he 
wanted. I think we made three trips up there. A short time after 
those trips to Philadelphia the grand jury— 

Mr. LANE. Would you identify Goldschein for the rec ord? 

Mr. Grispin. He is a special assistant attorney general. 

Mr. LANE. Special assistant attorney general ot the United States? 

Mr. Grispix. Yes. He js conducting a probe in Philadelphia. He 
asked us to come up there, by phone, and we said we would. We went 
up there and he had subpenas waiting for us. We made three trips 
altogether. We gave him whatever information he wanted and we 
tried to help him as best we could. 

A short time after that they started a local grand jury probe here 
and we went over there and Director Kerstetter, ¢ uthbert, and Chief 
Saunders were there. and Officer Portock and J Yo into the erand 
jury room after they left. I went into the grand jury room. After I 
had grone in, Mr. Porto k went in. W hile Waiting outside for Portock, 
they opened the door and called me back in. Portock was sitting’ on 
the witness chair and the assistant prosecutor, Brone, said to me, 
“Gribbin, when you went up to Philadelphia to see Goldschein, whose 
car did you use ¢” 

I didn’t quite know what he was talking about at that time because 
| wasn't too sure whether we had Warlich’s car or not. I tok him I 
ised Warlich’s car once and a friend of mine’s car twice. | 
“Did you use Colby sear’? 

| said, “No: | hever used Colby *s ear.” 

I was a little stunned by the question. 

Mr. Lane. Is Colby a gambler / 

Mr. Grippin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. He is otherwise known as Berenato ? 
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ppm 
t 


Mr. Griesin. That is right. He said, “We had information that 
you went to Philadelphia to see ¢ roldschein in Colby’s ear.” 
I said, “No. The car I used was a Buick belonging to Raymond 


a 


Shepardson. That is Sig Shepardson’s brother.” 

We needed a CAr and We Liked LO Ravmond before abo Lu ing the 
ear. We had to change cars every day when we were out to get a 
racket man. They asked me if | had checked the reeistration. I said, 
“No. Inever asked Ravmo for the registration. J assumed it was 

3 i a {iy ‘ VW | a matter ot ecord that you 
ul x iw nvbodvs cal lo not know 
oO W O! tiie pel Ly | | } Cu 

\\ I t ps l ( 1 th pre oO ly sked Por- 

i ¢ “1 ( j we | no ! to cone Wit ea h 


checked the 
In his 


nam Che subject was brought up a few weeks later when Warlich 


— 
— 
oe 


1 } 1 l ° 
WAS O tine eSs {. (ne oT thie tto. . asked him about it. 
\ ry , } ! 
Wal ( ) vel fhe yu refused to tet him 
, re 
Mr. La» n of » OT jury ¢ 
- ‘ * 4 1 ] 
\Ir. (7RIBBIN. NO: This ¥W Lmumcipal court hearing on the num- 
e ; ; ; pane 
Hers Case Lao} } ( What tne were trving to do about it. Lhe 
rt } 1 1 
udge thi ri, ¢ i sallt ere Was to that, 


iat, Inspector Arnheim called me in to his office. I 
sat down atadesk. He threw a piece of paper over to me and a pencil. 
He said, “Gribbin, there has been a lot of rumors that you used 


. l . > } af 
Colbv’s « rto goto Fn i pila, I want vou to write out a state- 
: l 
TY) tT 
: . : 
| ‘Ty cle Q | j i th t ¢ | t¢ i th rand 4 
LOSE I | \ i ! l » I | was Oo Va Oo! it | it Time 


Hie told me to make t] statement. We know that Arnheim was 
appoll ted l@ 1S ONLY al acting 1 pector bv the politicians to do 
nothing but get us, one way or the other. He j distinetlv a hatchet 

a collector for the o nization for years. He is strictly no 
ood. It just galled me to think that that man could make me give 
“If vou bring no charges against me, I will 


im a statement. i said. 


not make a statement. If you want a police report, I will give it 
He said, “I am under direct orders by the grand jury to investigate 


[ knew he was lying because the grand jury had asked me the 
questions and I had satisfied them. 
He sald, “Do you mean to tel] me that you won't make out a state 


I said, “I won’t. If you want a police report, I will give you that. 
That has nothing to do with this department. I was on vacation. 


He said, “You are suspended.” 
And I walked out. That was my suspension. That was what I 
suspended for. 
Mr. Lange. How long did that last? 
Mr. Grinpin. Five days. That was 1 day before I was going to 
go before the grand jury again. I think they were afraid to try to 
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olve me more. The circumstances surrounding the entire incident 
were so foolish, they did not want to have a public hearing im the 
police departmy nt. Here in the police department they can give you 
d days without a hearing, you have no defense. 


Mr. Lane. That the limit? 

Mr. Grinein. Without a hearing. This way I cannot even ma 

Sta ent to the ne payne i cannot call the nev papel ul 
Hi version im the hewspaper l ake mie look like a damn foo!) | 
annot give my vel sion to the newspapers. fb lev were trying to d 
‘ qill i Loe me. a d all of ° 

Mr. Lane. In your opinion, who is the king pu At tic ( 

i the numbers racket 2 

Mr. Grispin. Atlantic County ¢ 


Mr. Lane. Yes. 
Mr. CARIBBIN. | re sav the b ovrest number banks in Atlant ( 
County are in Atlantic City. 


Mr. Lanr. Who is - kins r pin of those banks? 
Mr. Grissrn. Stumpy Orman is the undisputed boss of the g 
bling enterprises, including numbers, horses, bingo, skillo’s on 


Boardwalk. He hasa direct half interest in one bank. 

Mr. Lane. Is that bank operating ¢ 

Mr. Grinpin. To the best of my knowledge it is split up into two 
small banks now. We think we have it located on Florida Avenue 

Mr. Lane. Is Orman associated in any way with Farley? 

Mr. Grinpin. He is seen with him frequet tly. He has been on 
vacation with him down in Florida. He is seen with him continually. 
He has been to a few parties that there were newspaper notices 
of. Senator Farley secured a gun permit for him. Hesigned it. H 
said he did not know he was a criminal. At least that was what the 


application called for him to say. He had Sergeant Pepper, a police 
sergeant, also sion it. that he didn’t know he had a criminal record. 
ind so forth 

Mr. Lanr. Was any pre re broug upo ou by Citv Solicite 


Fredericks ¢ 
Mr. Grispixn. No. | wouldn't say it was pressure. He contacted 


Warlich and said he would like to talk something over with us fel 
lows. I forget the date. We went up to his office. We we nt int 


the office. He said, “Sit down, fellows.” 

Ile had never met Portock and myself. We were introduce: 
He told us about our being bad bovs. and so forth. What he said w: 
precisely this: ] am not quoting him. but he said: a am inte reste cd 
in the organization. But what you fellows are doi noe is creat a lot 
ot bad pub icity for Atlantic City. vet ‘Vy arrest you have made gets 
played up in the ne Wspapers, You would think you are grabbing 


Frank Costello ev rv time you eri ab somebody. Why, I do not know. 
You fellows are ey idently good copy. You are doing a lot of harm. 
It is doing the city a lot of harm. It is not doing the racket men any 


good, but we have an organization that we want to keep intact and 
we want to have peace and harmony. I do not know what started 
fellows off, but I want to know what ean settle it.” 
We told him what started if off, the racket men pushing cops around, 
writing numbers right in front of us, and telling us they would have 
us moved, and this, that, and the other. 


Q50°7% 1 nt 18 { 
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He said, “I do not know anything about that.” 

Then he made some references to an arrest we made downtown 
where this fellow asked whether he could make a phone call. Portock 
said, “Whom are you going to eall?” 

He said, “I would like to call Senator Farley.” 

Mr. Lang. Who is the man arrested ? 

Mr. GRIBBIN. ellis Lewis cll cl Fred Solitare, it bookmaking joint, 
one of the biggest down here. He asked to call Senator Farley. Por- 
tock said, “Call him. If he walks through that door, we will arrest 


I said to Jack, “He is referring to Senator Farley as his attorney. 
I think he asked to « all senator Farley tis his attorney.” 

I think he asked whether he could call Stumpy, too. I won't swear 
to that. Anyway, I told him: “If you call Senator Farley and you 
call Stumpy and vou call six other people and they all walk in tha 

mv. vou are still under arrest, and that is all there is to it. You 

ent as well not make any phone calls.” 

Phe story got back to Senator Farley that if he had walked into 


door, I would have arrested that _ . So he was verv 
(| about t. | told Krederi 


‘ks that I didn’t sav that. but I wouldn't 
li o him that I did not, because | might, 
{f | vot mad. He was next door. He said that was beside the point. 
“What do vou want to quiet down ¢” he asked. 


r I want to quiet down. I lon’t trust the 


‘ 


1 ; . . : 
ve him the satisfaction of te 


l said: “There is nothin 
reaniZation, These racket men are out to hang us if they have to 
ameus. They are already talking about how we are taking money 
nd they are approaching different racket men to trv to say that we 


re letting this guy operate al d that guy operate and getting money. 
\s far as we are concerned, all those rumors are good. That is the 
’ uivertising we can have. But I do not trust them. The only 


you to do is. 33 | were assigned tO prostitution, ws [ 
= 


efore, LT might put all my time inthere. If Warlich and Portock 
vere assigned with me, maybe ws could keep chas he the prostitutes 


over the county. We are not worried ab ul {. You fellows are 
He said: “I will give you an answer in a day or so. I will confer 


Warlch had one or two other conversations after that with him, 
I never went back for the answer. I told Warlich and Portock 

it I did not trust them. I did not want any part of it. That 1s 

u refer to as pressure, which I could not exactly call pressure. 

Mir. Lane. Did any other person in political circles here try to dis- 

scl vou from what you w ‘re do 
~Grieeix. Jimmie Bovd did that. 

Mr. Lane. When did that take 

Mr. (7RIBBIN \ sh | me att 

hout December. 

Mir. Lane. He is the clerk to the board of freeholders ? 

View Gr BBIN, Yes. | made 41 aflidavit On) that entire incident. 


when I would sav it was Novem- 


which you people should have. 
VMI F NE. Can vou tell us the substance of what took place? 
Mr. Grippin. It is a very long Story. 
Mr. Lane. Condense it. if you will, and give us just the highhghts. 
Mr. (7RIBBIN. Portock mad an arrest and he called me, 


a 
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Mr. Lane. For assistance, to assist him in the arrest ¢ 

Mr. Grirern. Yes. I was in the radio car. When I arrived there, 
we found this very elderly man. He is a very small bookmaker. He 
has a small store and writes a few numbers and a few horses. He was 
very, very nervous. He was ready to drop dead at our feet. 

Mr. Lanr. What was his name ? 

Mr. Grisern. Kaiser. Portock asked him, in front of me, “Whom 
do you write numbers for?” 

He said, “Bickstein.” He meant Rubenstein. We said, “Whom do 
you write horses for?” 

He said, “Freddie Grobes.” 

Mr. Lane. How do you spell that name 4 

Mr. Grinpin, G-r-o-b-e-s. He is a brother of the detective. So we 
called Sergeant Popowski. In front of Sergeant Popowski, we asked 
him again and he again told us, but this time he said, “Rubenstein,” 
instead of Bickstein. 

The arrest was made and after the report was made out, Jack came 
to me and said: “Frank, do you want to help me on that report ¢”? 

When we started to make the report, Jack said, “We should list in 
there what he said.” 

IT said: “I wouldn’t bother with it. In the first place he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about, because Freddie Grobes is not booking the 
horses, Buddy stearnes is booking them. Rub rstelh 1s the numbers 
man and not Bickstein. He made the statement before the sergeant 
and if the sergeant doesn’t want to do anything about it, the hell 
with it.” 

This guy was too old and too sick to put on a witness stand and 
question him at any length. The rumor was all over town that we 
would get a warrant for Rubenstein and Grobes. 

I said, “Jack, if we get the warrant, the case is weak. They will 
bring him in and they will throw it out of the municipal court. Rather 
than give them that satisfaction, | want to wait until we get them 
cood.” 

That was all there was to it. 1 was working 8 to 4. When I went 
home from work, I was informed to report bac k to work at 4 o'clock the 
next afternoon, which means they took me off that shift which I had 
been on for a year, and off the radio car, which I had been on for 4 
vears. I said, “O. K.” 

The next day, | was preparing to go to work at 4 in the afternoon. 
I got a call, a policeman came down and told me that the chief wanted 
me right away. So, 1 went up to the chief’s office. Instead of the 
clnef, 1 found Director Kerstetter in there. 

He said: “Frank, I just wanted you to call me. Jimmie wants to 
see you. Wait a minute.” 

Phen he ple ks up the phone on his desk and ealls Boyd's office. He 
was talking to Boyd. It was about a quarter to 12. He asked Boyd, 
“Do vou want to see him before lunch or after lunch ?” 

Boyd evidently said, “Send him right up. I will wait for him.” 

Director Kerstetter said: “Gribbin, go up to Boyd's office. He will 
wait for you. 

It is a block and a half away. I walked over. I asked the colored 
man if I could see Boyd. He said he would be out in a minute. IT sat 
there for 45 minutes. JI was getting madder by the minute. I said to 
ny self, “T didn't want to see him.” 
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I walked out and they sent a radio car out to me where I was in a 
a 
i 


} . 1 . . ' 
restaurant where I wa; vetting some Tood. he cop sald: “Frank, 


you have to go back there. ih ‘\ have been chas Ing all over to find 
4s “8 

| 1 | W ll o | Dt Vo oO} tne adool but I re) 
LO I e ale 

HH if Ll ] one ¢ i { nv } o the b Lh io | 
door \ LIw ec] to Boyd f} Bovd was standing 
there, pretending | he did know me. H uid, “What do you 


I \ fi W ( \ t 
a ( ’ li { ) 
i ! Phat rigint 
I] . sit d wn 
So | t ao H walked aro ( { tA ow le Or time 
H You ri Gribbin, vi \ Oo} i. lot of external work 
‘ \ r’ ¢ time Somebod ; eoing vet | 
He thought a lot between everv sentence Hi 1, “You a 
{ radio car ago st my will You know that, di t you?’ 
i said “Vac I do 
He Lid | Lave ( ma ny pre het i woulda ike to put ! 
that radio car. Do vou know who that is?” 
as know that. too.” 
‘Yesterday, 1 took you out of the radio car, and Iam sorry. I am 
sorry because I do not believe your heart and son! is mn this campaign 
cainst the racket men. You are letting that little Hebe vangster’— 
referring to Portock because he is Jewish—“influence you too much. 
Y« ire Suppos d to be an intelligent policeman. The reason I know 


art and so i] is not in this IS because of the thing you did yes 


TerTanyv. You take 


rose poy out ot i 


| rt getting a Warrant out fo 
Rube n and Grobes I took vou out of that radio car, but I am 
ry | wo ld like to see you vO out of he and mind vour owl 


. Let Portock worry about himself and Warlich worry about 
Warlich, but vou worry about Gribbin. What do you think?” 
| said. “Well. what I did yesterday was only what I thought was 
| Warlich are concerned, I will stay with 
those two guys as far as I am concerned, as long as I live before ] 
r IfI amin 


iate with guys like you. I owe you nothing 
idio car Tomorrow, | do not givea damn.” 

He said, “Well, you are mad. You mark my words, Warlich will 
back in that chief's office. Portock will never go back on the 
But I can straighten you out. When are you supposed to 

0 to work?” 

It was 3:30 then. I said, “4 o’clock.” 

He said, “Wait a minute.” 

He opened the door and he said to the colored fellow, “Get Tod 


Phat meant Tod Kerstette: 

Mr. Lanr. Otherwise known as Meredith ? 

Mr. Griepi~n. Meredith Tod Kerstetter, known as ‘Tod. 

Mr. Lane. Is the acting inspector? 

Mr. Grieern. He is assistant director of public safety. At that 
me the chief was on vacation, as he is now, and he was acting in 


t ‘ | ‘* | il 
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All I heard him say was, “Get Tod for me.” 

He came back in the room. I really cannot tell you what he said. 
He rambled on about the racket men and the organization. He said, 
“You cannot fight city hall. It has been tried before. It has crippled 
many a man fighting the hall. You cannot win. I am responsib le 
for you. You hs ave always been a cood cop. I do not know W hat has 
hs ip pe ned to you. 

The fellow called | him. He went over and closed the door. I heard 
him say, “Listen, Tod——” 

Then he closed be door. Then he went back in and said, “Frank, 
you go to work at 8 o’clock. I had you assigned to the chief’s office 
for the » day. Don't bother to go to work today. You go to work 
tomorrow at 8 o’clock, and you go back into your own car and wit 
your own partner.” 

I said, “That is all?” 

He said, “That is all.” 

I said, “There are no strings attached to what you did. Lt adoes! 4 
make a bit of difference to me. You took me out and you put me 
back in.” 

So | left. 

\ day or two after that, we made several pinches. And they were 
afraid to take me out of the radio car because the newspapers got 
wind of it. They intimated that they would take me out if I made 
a few arrests. But, in view of the publicity, they wouldn’t take me out. 

Mr. Lane. Are you still there? 

Mr. Grispin. No; I submitted a written request to be t: aken out. 


They s se putting stool cialiite in with me, and I couldn't take 
that: so I had been out of the car. I was out of the car w til 5 or 6 


weeks ieaaae then I was put back. 
Mr. Lang. You were put back in? 
Mr. Gripe. Yes. 
Portock is back in a car downtown, and Warlich works in the chief's 
office. Everybody has been trying to settle us down. Max Goldschei 
eave us anidea. He said, “You fellows have been working pretty | 
all winter. You have all the big men in hiding. If vou want to get 
the big men”—he came down one Sunday to talk to us—*I would sug- 
gest you lay off for a while. Take it easy = see what happens.” 
So. we did just that. We let them think we were tired. We 
had il proposition where we would be put ba ed in ho ars. and 
] 


forth. So. we let them believe we would do ea they wanted. 


Immediately we were transferred right back to the radio cars, and 
t has been that way since. 

had an idea from what Goldschein stated that he would be 
responsible: he would see that some person of responsibility wo ud 
be in around here this summer, and he wanted us to give it about 30 


days, so to speak, to see what they would do. We did that. They 
started to open up. Bath and Turf opened up. Cardrooms opened 
up. A number of runners are running around the streets aga 

, . , P } l. . } ’ a } i . 
You people started checking, and we didnt want to do any r to 
hamper anybody’s activities, 

Mr. LANE. You spoke ot stool pigeons n the iy Do 


other members of the force ? 

Mr. Grispr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have the impression that thos 
there for any particular purpose ¢ 
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Mr. Grinsin. Yes. I would say they were. 

Mr. Lane. Was one of their purposes to tip off or frustrate any 
ittempted arrests ¢ 

Mr. Grippin. Under the circumstances, I wouldn’t say it was that 
exactly, because Portock and Warlich were on a beat. I never 
ttempted to make an arrest with anvone else but them, because in a 
vil suit, st bsequently, I would lose out if I had a man with me whom 

t. They kept a man with me 

Mr. LANt ee a you unaer observation 4 
Mr. Grippin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Did the \ make any attempt to frame any charges against 


tl 
\I , 
rRIBBI Ye 
| \ 1>¢ ( ( i >t i Cul 
, ‘ 
\ rieil N I i ( I WO L say | il ito trame 
. Aa MM, PF the y reported me { } 
: 
mut oF (} SO] wo T dic ( eCnl They wad Sel 
Pop catch me before I got back in the district, but I some 
, ’ , } 
knew, and I moved. P vski told me to be careful. IL found 
tive | Grormile\ i le 
] mia 1) request he t His 
it ¢ t i ( if © i l hs 
} } } 
M LAN ‘e) Viti Pe ( wna \\ irl ! tO 
’ !? 
est Novem ere be inv eiiort made by your 
; : a % 
( ers rack n Atiantie City 
. rt 
Grinzix. N H b ny effort by 1 periors ¢ 
¥ | “f } 
MM i } \ elo) t vou know otf orig@inat oy with Kerstette) 
» 1 1 ] , 
‘ ' tel e squad to stamp out the numbers racket / 
. ‘ x " 
FRIBBIN,. iNO 
: ’ ’ 
\ir ] NE. \ \ etto tito stamp out bookmaki oft 
‘ .7 ~ a ; ] 4 ] a o*%. 
\i . GCRIBBIN. No. A they aid wa they tried to Keep a like 
of arrests with us. If we made three arrests. they made three 
1} ? } OO? } . 
i Ii rarrest 
Mir. Lanr. You mean the charges were only for disorderly conduct ? 
\T f ‘ ‘ } } ; - : 1] 
ir’ GARIBBIN. NOt only the charges were minor, bub They orabbed 
! iividua They were ot attempting t evrab other 
\ I ] at fe ] ; +] wee 
Vir. LAN] Did anv of those individual! appear in the county court 
( l ( ! tate to the Wh pal court ¢ 
[ i I as’ ae ] +] a ! { : ‘ 
I (x BBIN pheyvy were taken to the municipal court, and atte 
The ad yurv start a RING an interest, they tarted holdn cr them 
orand ry. in conversations with the grand jury, we let 
] ] ] } 41 , ar 
I ) { vy were being fooled, and thereaiter the prosecutor 
ted that they be held for the grand Jury. 
1 , } . - ’ . 1 
M I NI i ere mv aoubt Whatever, 1! your mind, that the 
‘ | l i. ] ] ’ eo . } 
great } ority of the bookmakers Atlantic City are known to the 
. } } ) ° 
ollicers 1n the po »repartment ¢ 
i 
' ’ l 1 
\I (srippin. Thev are known to evervone. 
5 T 1 ° ) } 
\I Li N i me true i those engvaced 1 he VIM ve racket 4 


He may deny that he knows a few numbers rackets. 
H \ e I or I truth The chief mav. but the vest, | would 
No.” 7 e]| a very peculiar person, very odd. I do not 


Mr. Lane. If you had the authority, could you, with a small staff, 
run all of the present known numbers operators out of town 4 
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Mr. Grispin. If what, sir? 


Mr. Lane. With a small staff and the necessary authority, could 


IN 


INTERSTATE 


you run the numbers racketeers out of town ¢ 
Mr. Grinpin. Certainly. 
Mr. LANE. Could you do the Same with the bookmakers ? 
Mr. Grispin. The bookmakers, a lot easier; ve 


Mr. Lane. Then, is it your opinion that the existence o 


racket and bookmaking ih town 
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r. LANE. 


r. Grispin. I am sorry. 


INTERSTATE 





COMMERCE 


There are 46 precincts among the wards. 
[ mean the ward leaders. 


If the ward 


rs, Ina certain ward, do not get all the racket contributions for a 


] 


sy ld 
What would Stumpy 


} 
Tie \ 


: ; 1 
icuiar election, Wok 


r. LANE. 


and Mor 


nev works 


call Stumpy and tell him. 


do about it 2 


th Hat esberr) 


Mr. Grispin. He would send Arnheim—that was before he became 
in Inspectol or the vice squad around to let the guy know he didn’t 
pay up. 

Mir. Lane. In other word f the correct contributions are not made, 

i raid take pla eon the ope ons by the vice quad ? 

ir. Grinein. 1 wouldn’t say a raid. They go around and let him 

ow that it might cost him more in subsequent fines than if they paid 

Mr. Lane. I take it from your description of Frank Sullivan that 
if hot a party to such an undertaking as that? 

Mr. Grinsix. You might find out ditterently, but not in my opinion. 

Mr. Lanr. But there are other members of the vice squad who would 
1a that ; 

M " dy IN. Moo ey vicious a IClO | they Come. He is 
strictly Boyd’s and Stumpy’s man. 

Mr. Lane. What about Hanesberry? 

Mr. Grist I ea ry too much about him. Hahn is strictly an 
rder mai They split them up. Sullivan now has to work with 


! Sullivan and Hanesberry 


Ve 


ldn’t do the b dding of the organization. They split the two pairs 
ow. Of course, if you are coming right up to date, Sullivan has 
been taken off and is taking over narcoti John Mooney and 
les Hah re handline v1 Sullivan has been telling me 
ie past vear that he wanted to get o yf vice because there is 
} ressure being put on it. 
nator Hunt. Do you know, of your own knowledge, of any pro- 
ey that has been paid by yv individua the bookmak- 
‘a bool or in the. bers eame. do vou know of any 
iat ive ber qairectly | d for prot tion? 
Grippin. A vou re ne 1 eady pavment or, you might 
ee * 
vr Hunt. Let ike if ~ Ly. supp iy you make ANY 
nN oht think of, \ ma I) t book o Creat bet, or he has 
Ss gan Do you know of any payments he has made in 
ry tection so he ll be allowed to continue that OLIV 
inpin. No. I could probably tell you 40 rumors, you know. 
lon’t mean anything They wouldn’t be substantiated, with 
xception of the time the \ squad walked in on Snyder. a book- 
med Snyder, and that was a direct shakedown. That was 
| Wi re you i¢ lyre 
Grinpin. No. 
| \ uo} know it by } } LV é 
nN. It is very well substantiated throughout town that it 
ed, though. You have Mr. Cohen out here who was a partner 
= \ it 
] PY 
May u about it 
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senator Hr NT. Then, you are not ina position to tell the committee 
of any particular person who has paid money to any official for pro 
tection. All you know is hearsay. 
Mr. Gripeix. As I say, it is only hearsay. On the north side, that 
the colored district. the number bank is supposed tO pay a thousat 
| 


dollars a week. We know that they are supposed to be paying. 
Mr. LANE. if they are supposed TO be pas Ya thous ind cle laa 
eek, to whom it rumored that the ake those pa : 
Mr. Grins » rmat 


Mr. Grieern. I couldn't tell-you that. He pays the group two « 


Bo 11] 
Hundred qo 


LANE. \\ a is runctior ! ther: ket ? 
Mr. GRIBBIN. Hie j l numil banker : d he 1s a b km k 
i} LANE. With w] om 1 he ASso int cd? 
Mr. GRIBBIN, He 1 associated with John Mas i} » rye C3} yl 
Hogan. Haggerty on probation or parol I do not know whi 
He has still 2 years to FO. He doesn’t tou h anythin o. Yo 
Ch ld t hand h ma nul ibers slip or even ; \ MW) rong, Hoo } 
handles evervthine—the numbers and the s! John Massina h: 
les the horses. All the sto n the third rd, who book ho 
have to eall the horses in to Massina. ‘That 1 Have rtv’s functio 
That is one outlit, Haggerty Hogan, and Massina. \s far as Hae 
verty’s activities are concerned in the rackets, now, it is going te 
pretty hard to eateh him, because he doesn't touch 1 V 
Senator Hunt. Do you know of anyone who has been in the n 
bers game or bookies came who would care to testify befor 
mittee that they had made payinent ror prote tion < 
Mr. Grinsrx. Only MeCallum that I know of, so far. He is a e 
victed bookmaker. He is the only one who will be willing to testify. 
as far as 1 know He is the only one who will testifv. Mr. Cohe 


may give you the story about that $2,500. 
Mr. Lane. Thank 
(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvent 
. ou, the sam ’ dav.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


‘Tlunr. I am Senator Hunt. 

Judge, it has always been our custom ever since the 

ted t} at we swear our witnesses. s . if vou do not min ti. Wou 
ike to Swear you In, 

Judge Warke. Not at all. 

Senator Hunt. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you ar 
apout to aive this committee will be the truth, and nothing but 
truth, so help you (god ? 

Judge Warke. I do. 
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Senator Hunr. Judge, I want you to know the committee is appre- 
clative of your taking your time and coming here today to give us the 
benefit of what information you have with reference to the questions 
we ask you. | think the committee 1 s exceptionally fortunate that you 
will be a witness. We will attempt to be very careful not to ask you 
inything that will in any way embarrass you, and [ hope that you can 
vive us some Information that may not have an exact bearing on what 
we are after in Atlantic City, but, 1f it has some distant bearing on the 
over-all picture, it would be quite worth our while. 
Judge Warke. I am always available, Senator, if I can get in when 
] vel down here, more ol less. and then wet out. [am a one-man oflice, 


ind it is hard to vet away from it, but I am always available if vou 


want me later or at any time I will 
rv Hunt. Thank vou. 
Now, Judge, the counsel, Mr. Lane, will conduct the inquiry. 


] 1 4 y 
OD vlad to come Gown, 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT L. WARKE, FORMER JUDGE, COURT OF 
"COMMON PLEAS, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N. J. 


Mr. Lane. By wav of preface. Judge. I cannot think of anything 
* ‘ i . P 


1} 1 


i } , ‘ 5 
rass you 


il \ i enroa 
Judge WARKI L cannot either. 
Mr. Lane. For the record, what is your full name and your 


/ 


res dence ¢ 
Judge Warke. Robert Lane Warke. I am presently residing, for 

the summer, at our place at Absecon. My permanent address is 115 

North Windsor Avenue, Atlantic City. 

ve. Are you a native of Atlantic City ? 

dae W RIE, You li} o}yt aus Wwe 1] say so. | VW born in New York, 


but they brought me down when I was 35, and I have been here ever 
Mr. LANE. Have you spent your e} tire protes ional career on and off 


Ju use WaARKE. Qn and off the bench and in other oflices, if you 


} 


Mr. Lane. If you would eive us just a thumbnail sketch so we will 


J re Warke. From around 1923 until 1925 1 was assistant prose- 
or. From 1925 to 1931 1 was district court judge. That is a 
ull court of civil jurisdiction. From 1932 to 1934 I was one of the 

oners, and trom 1954 on I went on the Common pleas 


Phat is the county court. I was there until 1948, with an 


rruptio d ring which Senator Tage i ho was senator and 
ose confirmation I had to have in the senate, kept telling me he 
nm me ina month or so, he wasn’t ready to do it yet. That 
for a couple of years. If I had known that would go on for 
I would ave gone into private practice. 
Mr. ] You served without compensation ¢ 
e \\ KI No I did not serve at il] I was off the bench. 
Vr. 7 — What was the im liction of t] ourt of common pleas 
\ ( } ed 4 


Jud Warke. Almost everything except equity. Criminal, or- 
Pp irt, civil causes, domestic relations, juvenile. We had 13 
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courts. Naturalization, workmen’s compensation appeals, appe llate 
jurisdiction from magistrate convictions, and virgin civil cases. 

Mr. Lane. You here call a high crime what in other States they 
call a felony ? 

Judge \W ARKE. We eal] them high misdemeanors. 

Mr. Lane. During the time you were on the bench, from 1934 to 
1948, did you have an op portunity to observe the attempted control of 
vice in Atlantic City and Atlantic County ¢ 

Judge Warker. The extent of control? 

Mr. LANE. Th e atte mpted control. a you observe the attem 
law-enforcement agencies in Atlantic County to control bookmaking 
and the numbers racket ana jcunvetien and other crimes in Atlant 
City ¢ 

Judge Warkr. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Lane. During that pe lod, from 1954 to 1948S, was there anv 
change a parent to you In the attitude of th iw-enforcement othe 

Judge Warke. No. 

Mr. LANE. Was there wy change in the extent of n imbers racket 
operations in Atlantic ¢ Sty ’ 

Judge W ARKE. No. Onceina while they would have the reputation 
‘f having quieted down while some heat was on, but they quickly got 
over that. I didn’t know, of course, but 1 was told even in those times 
they kept right on doing business. 

Mr. Lane. I am not asking vou about the time vou were told. Tam 
trving to ask you about the time you were actually on the bench and 
you were presiding over triais or taki La ple as from people who were 
arrested for nw iber operations or for bookmaking. 


Judge Warkr. No: I noticed no change in the activities 


Mr. Lanr. Was it apparent to you during that time that it was in 
full swing in Atlantic City during that period except, as you say, for 
periodic invest igations ? 


Judge W ARKE, You will have to unde tand | never realh k ( 


hi . ‘ © 1] } 1 
anything. For in chapaetat if Vou would ask me now to place a bet ona 


horse, | couldn’ {ta ke you any place that ] be ] eve vou co ild rise evoul 


Det if you wanted to. I don’t know that, but that 1 the reputat 

] am peaking ot reputation throughout. I never knew of anv act 
ities a a matter of knowledge. Qu hewspapers al d the special rel 
newspapers have been harping on the matter for vears and even di- 
vuleing names and places, but I never saw o1 | T never was in one. 


Mr. Lanr. How man \ of these men peta for the numbers rack 
or fc r hook makine did you senrence to jail. 


or for bookmaking did von sentence to jail ? 


Mr. Lane. That 
14 vears? 

Judge Warkr. Something like that. 

Mr. Lane. When vou say 12 or 15, do vou mean that those met 
not only sentenced, but actually went to jail 

Judge Warkr. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. Did you at the same time durine the same period mete 
out jail sentences to men and then susp nad the sentences? ; 

Judge Warkr. Yes: I have done that. 

Mr. Lanr. Was there anything which could be nr ibed 
customary practice in dealing with those men broueht 
for bookmaking and numbers? 


would only be perhaps one a vear in the course of 
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Judge Warxr. So far as I was concerned, every tub stood on its 
own bottom, which is to say, every case [ considered on its own merits. 
Ifamanwasa previo us off nder, had a record for the thing, he would 
probably go away. If it was a first offense, it would usually be a fine 
and probation for 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 vears. ‘That was invariab ly the 

tence. Get them out of the racket and keep them out. 

Mr. Lane. Was there anything like a typical fine for men caught 

the numbers racket ? 

Judge Warke. Typical fine. 

Mr LANE. Yes 


Juda Warke. I had been off for 3 years. I think the maxinrim 
> Ae) 11 d to put espectable fine on them: yes 
Lane. It may 1 refresh your recollectio id it may be off 
: ' uM on tl typical set 
Lé H+ Gays. 
e or VW RKE. I never 1 sé I my re ection 
M LAN! Is th V I ving a sentence less 
1 vear é 
7 \\ I >} \ ( i ( Le rved ll 
ty ] Any of a vear or me u e servec 1 
the State institutio1 Of co iough maybe I shouldn’t volun 
teer this, ther s little s ny o1 ctivit in the count jail sen 
e! Phe ] Oo ( } i l Chie ount hall for 64 davs 
today | let him out at the end « mol or a few 1 ind nobody 
e] Wo ld] ov" 
Mi | ANI Wi) 10 let him out ? 
Judge Wanker. The judge who puts him in. But when they get 
to a State prnaan, 2 State institution, the State parole board is th 
Ont re il i t then out or the court of 1} lons 
Mi _ Wh en a mal ut o} parol or 1 on] robation to whom 
cit S| re ] 1] the ¢ 
J d re y ARKE. If he is oO! pre b tio? parole V ial be from the 
prison, Li he is on parole fr the ¢ uUNntV prise he would report 
to the county probation « If he on parole from a State insti- 
tut n. he reports to W: lIte1 Vetter, the State parole offi ea. 
Vir. LANE. Is there anvone wh » SuUpNePVvVIse the operations of the 
county probation officers? Is there any member of the bench who 
takes a responsibility in TOE y that the probatio1 - due recularly 


and the probationer reports regularly to the officer 7 
Jude \\ ARKE. No one but the | robation ofhcer himself. 


k that vou know of over him ? 


\ 
J ec Ww RKE. May I say that he county board of freeholders is 


ted in probationers who h: to pa) fines re ol il: rly because that 

ty revenue and the probation offi -. the county prob ation officer, 

reg rly submits reports to them of wea who are on probation and 

] { ] ire coming in. In ease somebod is mn arrears in then 
fines, 1 mav call on the probation officer to get their fine. 

Mr. Lane. Then the probation officer not only checks up on their 

weekly activities, but he also is charged with res] onsibility for seeing 
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or 


Judge Warke. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Does he have discretion to collect them over a period of 
time ? 

Judge Warxr. No. The court fixes the amount of the fine and the 
rate at which it shall be paid. 

Mr. Lanr. Has there been any investigation of which you know 
to ascertain whether or not those fines are in f: uct paid ¢ 

Judge Warke. There has been no investigation that I know. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any opinion as to whether they have bee: 
paid? 

Judge Warke. I would say that they have been. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any knowledge at all, Judge Warke, as to 
the source of the mone \ that is tende red to the coun ty in payment of 
thos e fines ? 

Judge Warke. No. 

Mr. L ANE, No wily that you know of to trace the money to the peo- 
ple that actually pay it? 

Judge Warke. No, only to ask the fellow who paid it where he 
vot it. 

Mr. Lane. On the record, it would appear that the man who is con- 

‘ted has paid it and beyond that the county has taken no cognizance. 

WI hat is the term of office to which a common pleas judge is ap- 
pointed ¢ 

Judge Warke. Five years. 

Mr. Lane. Who appoints him? 

Judge Warke. The common pleas judges are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and must have the confirmation of the Senate. If you happen 
be a candidate from Atlantic County for the county court, that is, 
not the supreme or superior court, all your Senator has to do is tell 
the Senate that vou are personally objectionab le to him and, au 
inatter of senatorial courtesy, the Senate will not confirm him. The 
(rovernor might as well take your name out and save you the em- 

rrassment of being turned down by the Senate. 

“Mr. Lanr. You might have served an interim appointment to come 
out with 14 years? 

Judge WarKeE. Yes. 

Mr. LANE. When you were first appointed who was the State 
enator from Atlantie County ¢ 

Judge Warke. Emerson L. Richards. 

Mr. Lane. When was he succeeded by another senator ¢ 

Judge Warke. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. But your reappointment was credited to Richards or 
was Senator Farley already the senator when you were reappointed ? 

Judge Warxe. I had my first confirmation from Senator Richards. 
The second confirmation was from Senator Taggert. My third con- 
firmation was from Senator Farley. 1 better say Mr. Farley. I do 
not think he is a senator. 

Mr. Lane. You do not think he was a senator? 

Judge WarKe. I call him Mr. Farley. He is no senator. 

Mr. Lane. He is in fact the State senator ? 

Judge Warkr. Yes: he has the title and the office. 

Mr. Lane. It must. have been in 1943 at the time of the approval 
of your reappointment that he had the title and office and he approved 
your reappointment ¢ 


to 
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J re WarRKE. That is richt. 

Mr. Lang. Then, when you came up again for confirmation in 1948, 
you were persona non grata to Senator Farley ¢ 

Mr. Lane. You were not apparently he ‘eptable to Senator Farley 


Judge Warke. I wasn’t given to understand that. He always told 


Judge Warke. Apparently I wasn’t. He didn't confirm me. How 
ever, he never told me he wouldn't 

Mr. LANE. ¥ erme to the end of vour term and you were ready to 

, ee ; ; 
AFLG9 Wari it ] { 

Mr. LAN } it of » by then for nearly 15 
ears ¢ 


Judoe Wark! ()] YU veal | didh " practice any law when | was 
secutor or dist ut judge or citv commiussioner—tlittle office 
L would do that. but not wenera! practice I couldn't. 

Mr. Lane. You eX] cted reappointment in the usual course ? 
Judge Warkr. Ye 
Mr. LANE. Did you scus t with Senator F irley ¢ 
Judge Warke. Definitely. 
Mr. Lane. What did he give you to understand? What was the 
“wl uid to you at that time ? 

Judge Warkr. If I might take your time for that, under the cireum- 
tances, if you are a candidate the Governor has the appointing 
power, the least you can do is ask him to appoint you. If you can go 
to him and tell him that you have the approval of your Senator, it 
elps the Governor a lot and helps you. So I saw Farley before my 
term expired and asked 1hith f he would reappoint me. He said, 


1 


e. You have been all right with me. Tell the Governor it is all 


substance of w 


Phen I went to see the Governor and told him that. He said,“That’s 
fine. That is helpful. I do not think you have anything to worry 
I will give it every consideration. Go home and wait until 
Vi term expires. 
Mh LANE. Was that Governor Driscoll ? 
Judge Warke. Yes. I came back. The term expired. Nothing 


pp 
Mr. Lane. Had you had any further talks with Farley before your 
m expired ¢ 
Ji de Warke. Not before the term expired. I went back to Farley 
then and said, “What is the trouble here, Frank?” 

Hes: id, “Well, lam FOIL to confirm you, but Tam hot ready to do 


I vid, ©. J t so vou do not forget me. I am off the pay roll.” 
He and I laughed and everything was fine. 
Phen the ne Wspapers bega carrying stories that “a man by the name 


Mir LANE. Was t hie rea vacancy ¢ 


J idge WARKE. I sery cd nt ni time Wis Up After your time Is 
up, on midnight March 31, you are out. 
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| went back to Mr. Farley al d said, — don't like these hnewspapel 
stories about Naam.” 

Mr. Lane. Who is Naami? 

Judge Warker. He has the office now. 

Mr. LANE. What was his background at that point? Where « | 


come trom ¢ 


} y TY . ? ] ~ } ] 
Judge Warkr. He is a lk i man. lle} i. graduate Trom a loca 
' , ' 1 } } YT 

ool, graduate of 1); Vt) on, and practiciMnge om round here il 
erved one term on the d 17 t court. That Wits thre CO) { 1 WwW ( 


| originally served. He didn’t sueceed me. 


So when I told Mr. arles that | did not like the hewspaper st ‘ 


e said, “You have been around long enough not to pay attention to 
newspapers. You are all right with me. Jam not ready to confirm 
ou.” 

But the next thing I knew the newspapers carried a story that Mr 


Naami was appointed and confirmed. 
Mr. Lane. Did you talk to Mr. Farley again after that ¢ 
Judge Warke. I have seen him, but I do not notice him and J 
t care whether he notices me. 
Mr. Lane. What was the reason why you were not acceptable 4 
Judge Warke. I do not know. I told Mr. Winberry vou ean di 
conclusions, but nobody ever told me. ah 
Mr. Lane. What was vour conclusion / 
Judge Warke. So far as I know, I am not the only judge that eve 


sent a o umbler away, but I sent far and away the most of them I 
know Olive judge who sent one. He almost could ‘| help it. The 
i@ht have done It al 0 Way. Tl e fellow Was a bad eve Ile ha ) 
I think one of these present judges sent a gambler aw LV, | 
outside of that. I do not know anyone that sent any away, 
Mi LANE. Wer there 1 VO JU loves on the ce mon pleas bench ¢ 
Judge WARKE. Yes: all the time | Was oO! there. there were Two 
udwves, There Wi supposed to be two jndve : ‘| here were Cu 
ons and oc ly there was a time when I was the onl judge 


as1ona 

Mr. LANE. Who Was you! colleague atl the time when yout Lidice 
CAP red ( 

Judge Warkr. Judge Leonard, the present incumbent. 

Mr. Lane. He was reappointed ? 

Judge WARKE, This is hi first ippointment. 

Mr. LANE. His first confirmation 4 

Judge Warke. That is right. 

Mir. Lane. Was it ever reported to you by Iarley that your acto 
Sel ding bookies al cl numbers men to jal | had caused him emb ra 
ment in political circles ? 

Judge WaRKE. No. He did call me the day before that hewspapet 
story came out and he said, “It looks now as though it will be a Ie a 

me before another common pleas judge is appointed. Understand 


Bob, there is nothing personal in this but vou are not going to de Col 
firmed this week, “as | told Vou Vou would he.” or someth he ke t | ‘ul 
Phen he hung up. I thought, “What is there that is not personal 


about it if Lam going to be confirmed ¢” 


Phen the following day that story was 1n the paper tbo it Na I 
° ‘ I 
VEINL appormne d and confirmed. 
\r. [ANI I) al you ever have a colored number operator hal 


} . 
cheper before vou é 
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Judge Warke. I do not know whet! 
ik what was before me in tl 


so. I think 
or his wife’s counsel ag 
} 1 . l . 
back that was seized in that raid. 
hers and brot wht action to get it. But 
of the action. it hever was tried by me. 


motion on that. 
Mr. Lang. Don’t you 1 
Judge Warke. No. Did I send hin 
Mr. LANE. I believe So. 
Do you recall that Scheper wa 


S al 


ecall, Judge. 


ERSTATE COMMERCE 


ier Thad or not. Ido not think 
lat Was an action by his counsel 


ainst the county prosecutor to get the money 
Mrs. Scheper claimed that it was 


I do not know what became 
{ think it was a preliminary 
|? 


that Scheper was sent to jal 


ig 


leged to be the numbers baron 


of the north part of town ¢ 
Judge Warker. Yes: Lrememberthat. I remember the name. That 
was where they found the money, in tin boxes under the floor, wasn’t 


+ # 


Mr. Lane. » not recall that d 


etail, but. if I tel] you that Sche er 


has been filing income-tax returns that show an admitted income of 
$175,000 a year, does that refresh your recollection as to the extent 

f his operations, that he was a large operator ? 

Indoe Warxr. I recall his reputation of being a big ma there: 

Judge WARKE. recall his reputation ol bene a big man out there; 
ves. | recati that. 

Mr. Lane. But you do not recall whether you sent him to jail? 

J idg W ARK} NO. | ‘re Was a promi nt man out there that I 
did send to jail. What was his name? Mr. Winberry, what was his 
name ¢ 

Mr. Winperry. I do not know. 

Austin Clark ? 

Judge Ware. Austin Clark; yes. He had a big reputation out 

ere. Then the Governor let him out on the representation that my 

ney ; rei Beirne WOT Ry ee ee : di hi ts 
entence was 11e@al because L both fined and lprisoned him. at- 


tacked that and the Governor unhap} 


ily was obliged to retract his 


pardon and put this fellow back in jail. 

Mr. Lane. Austin Clark was a colored numbers operator, wasn’t 

Judge Warker. That is right 

M La Do you recall the point of law that was involved in the 

versy that arose from it when he was sent to jail? Does it re 

vour recoll n that in his case you not only fined him, but 
ent him to jail also? 

Judge Wark Yes {t was the controversy. 

Mr. Las nd did attorney general of the State intervene in 
at controversy £ 

Tin cr Wark) The atton general told me that he eave no opin 
Counsel for Clark said that the attorney general’s office did give 
\ Op nion 

Mr. Lanr. To what effect ? 

Judge WARKE. That the ntence was illegal. 

Mr. ane. Because it was in the conjunctive rather than in the 
tisyunctive ¢ 

Judge Warke. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Because of that supposed illegality, was Clark released 
irom: prison 4 

Jndge Wark Yes ie Wa 

Mi Ls (NI Ther d d he« rie back hefore ve ué 
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Judge Warke. No. I went to the newspapers. There was a young 
man, a young attorney, who handled pardon matters during the time 
that we had no parole board. The old constitution had gone out and 
the new parole board had not been set up under the new constitution. 
So the governor was pardoning these people and this young man 
by the name of Milmed was advising the governor whom to pardon 
and whom not to pardon. 

(Discussion off the record, ) 

Mr. Lane. Judge, was the upshot of this that Austin Clark was 
pardoned ? 

Judge Warke. That is right, but he was returned. 

Mr. Lane. Did your ruling that this law in the disjunctive was 
unconstitutional stand or was that overruled ? 

Judge Warke. That was never overruled. In fact. it was decided 
again in Cape May County by Judge Loveland. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know who, if anyone, did intervene on behalf 
of Clark to bring about the pardon ¢ 

Judge Warke. Do I know who what ? 

Mr. LANE. Who intervened on his part to get the pardon ¢ 

Judge Warke. Mr. Salisbury, his attorney, who was an assembly- 
man at the time. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know anybody else ¢ 

Judge Warkr. No. 

Mr. Lang. When Mr. Dickson was down here as special prosecutor, 
did he bring before you quite a number of these gamblers and bookies 
in Atlantic City? 

Judge Warkr. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did they, by and large, plead non volte before you ? 

Judge Warke. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Were any of them cases where they pleaded not guilty ? 

Judge Warke. I do not remember. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall any trials? 

Judge Warkr. There were no trials. 

Mr. Lane. Did you sentence them’ Did you exact from them con 
siderable fines? 

Judge Warkr. Yes, very substantial fines—$5,000, $7,500. 

Mr. Lang. On whose recommendation! Mr. Dickson’s 

Judge Warke. Mr. Dickson’s. 

Mr. Lane. In each case did you follow his recommendation in the 
matter of fine ? 

Judge Warkr. I did. 

Mr. Lane. Did you yourself, knowing some of these men as old 
offenders, recommend Lo Mr. Dickson what the fine should be? 

Judge Warkre. No: I did not. I recommended prosecution and trial 
and imprisonment, if they were convicted. 

Mr. Lane. But Mr. Dickson felt that a stiff fine and probation 
would suffice ¢ 

Judge Warkr. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. In that you were in disagreement with Mr. Dickson / 

Judge W ARKE. Yes: I was. I went to see Justice Eastwood, who 
was presiding in the circuit. 

Mr. Lane. What jurisdiction did Justice Eastwood have 4 

Judge Warke. The justice of the supreme court holding the circuit, 
as they call it. which consists of three counties, was, to speak sort of 
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slangily, re law in his cireuit. He could come in if he wanted to and 
go on the bench in my place. He couldn’t put me off, but he could come 
in and replace me. In other words, he was the chief law administrative 
officer of the county. 

Mr. Lane. With the power to intervene in any trial that he saw fit? 

Judge Warkr. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. So, you consulted him on the policy question as to wheth- 
er these men sh oul | be fined or jailed? 

Judge Warxr. Yes: I had before that sent quite a number of gam- 
blers to jail, and I told Justice Eastwood that 1 felt that the men who 
vere in jail were entitled to have other people who did the same thing 
sent to jail, and I did not feel quite right about letting these fellows 
off with fines and probation in view of the fact that T had adopted 

policy of a gamblers in ep Kastwood said, “It is all right. 
It is one view | suppose it is a good enough one—that the county 
would peanviehe and the se fe ows would be put out of circulation for 
the probation period. If Dickson wants it that way, you should go 
ahead and do it.” 

He pacified me, in other words. 

Mr. Lane. Weren’t there two aspects to your point of view? First, 
if you did not put the m in jail, they would go back to their own ac- 
tivities. Secondly, if you did not put them in jail, they were getting 
preferential treatment to the men whom you had put in jail. 

Judge Warke. I wasn’t afraid of their going back to their activities, 
because, if they did that and were picked up by the probation officer, 
the sentence was there to be enacted. They wouldn’t go back during 
their probation. I do not know one who did. 

Mr. Lane. Isn't it a fact that some of these men came back and went 
traight back to what they had done before ? 

Judge Ware. I never had that experience. Once or twice I 
have a juvenile on probation go bad on me, but I do not recall any 
burglar or thief or gambler or assault and battery that ever violated 
probation. I can recall a gambler and I sent him away. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever sit on the municipal-court bench ? 

Judge W ARK E. Th: at woul | be the police court, No. 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Judge Warke. The district court is a municipal court, but that 

as no civil jurisdiction. 
ator Hunt. Who is this man Dickson ? 

oa Warker. He is a very prominent and very capable lawyer 
from Newark, N. J., who first came into prominence by his prosecu- 
tion of Mayor Ellerstein of Newark and the city commissioners 
up there on a land-purchase deal; wasn’t it, Mr. Ww inberry ? 

Senator Hunt. My question was, What gave him the authority 
to advise the court / 

Judge Warke. He was appointed special prosecutor by Justice 
a tw me ro come in and C ‘leat nh up the vamblers. 

Si ‘Hunt. That was only in 1947-48? 

Judge Ww iRKE. That is right. 

senator Hy NT. You were not bound, of course, to follow his recom- 
We! ue it) nn 

Tu oW ARKEF. No. 

Mr. Fe Here we are in 1951 and there is no question in your 
mind that the bookmaking business and numbers racket is still flourish- 

g in Atlantie City? 


d 
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Judge Warke. I believe it is; yes, from what I see in the peur 
and from wy at I hear on the streets. I wonder about the night-club 
gambling. I do not know anything about these things. I have heard 
that these fellows use some judgment and quit when people like you 
are coming in or some State agency intends to come in. 

Mr. Lane. I think you indicated earlier in your testimony that, 
whenever the heat is on, it stops temporarily until the heat is off. 
Is there any remedy to that that you could recommend $ 

Judge Warker. It is pretty hard to answer. Vigorous enforce- 
ment of the law by prison sentences is about all that I know could 
be tried and persisted in. 

Mr. Lane. Didn’t you have the opinion that, by sending the men 
to jail rather than fining them and releasing them on paGhation, 
you could stop their activities 

Judge Ware. I figured that would amount to something of a 
deterrent. 

Mr. Lane. Do you think there is any substitute for a jail sentence / 

Judge Warke. era isn’t any. 

Mr. Lane. Is it your opinion that they could continue as they 
do in the numbers tae bookmaking business without the knowledge 
of the law enforcement agents ? 

Judge Warke. No; certainly not. If you are a patrolman on a 
police beat. there cannot be gambling on your beat and you not know 
that. That isipso facto. You cannot get away from that. If you are 
a detective, there cannot be a gambling house or a house of prostitu 
tion in your district and you do not know about it. 

Mr. Lane. It has been testified here this morning that practically 
every cigar store in town is a place where you can place a numbers 
bet. Do you doubt that / 

Judge Warkr. No. I do not know about every one, but I do not 
think there are many that do not write them from what I hear. 

The argument here is that it is an economic necessity; that the win 
ters are long and the season is short, and patronage is short in the 
winter, and they have to make this on the A L got it in court. We 
were told, if he was put on probation, he would quit. 

Mr. Lane. But he never did? 

Judge Warkr. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Lane. Was there ever anything that indicated to you, Judge, 
that there were any dominant ficures in the numbers and bookmak- 
ing rackets in Atlantic County ? 

Judge Warke. There were any what figures? 

Mr. Lane. Dominant figures. Any overlord of this numbers and 
bookmaking racket known to you ¢ 

Judge Warkr. Only by reputation. 

Mr. Lane. That is what I mean. 

Judge Warke. What was this man in Philadelphia who is dead 
now? He was supposed to be kingpin. 

Mr. Lang. You mean that ran the racing-type sheet ? 

Judge Warkr. Nig Rosen. Would it be Nig Rosen? No: that 
wasn’t it. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever hear of a man named Herman Orman ? 

Judge Warker. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. What is lis reputation? 

Judge Warker. His reputation is that he is running the county. 
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Mr. Lane. He is running what? 

Judge Warke. Running the county. 

Mr. Lang. And, if he is running the county, then, I assume that 
includes the fact that he is running the political party in the county ¢ 

Judge Warke. That is his reputation. 

Mr. Lane. That would include, of course, Senator Farley ¢ 

Judge Warke. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Does Orman, so far as you know, have any legitimate 
source of income ¢ 

Judge Warke. He is the owner and proprietor of a hotel on 
Atlantic Avenue, with a taproom. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know by reputation a man named Haggerty ? 

Judge Warke. Yes. I sentenced Haggerty. 

Mr. Lane. For what ? 

Judge Warke. Fine and imprisonment. Gambling. Big gambler. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know whether or not Haggerty is supposed to be 
in partnership with Orman ¢ 

Judge Warke. No; I do not 

Mr. Lang. Do you know who Haggerty associates with; who his 
associates are, if any ¢ 

Judge Warkr. No; I do not know that. I think he is quite all 
right in his own right. He is president of the Bartenders Union. 

Mr. Lane. You mean by “quite all right” that he has a source of 
income / 

Judge Warke. Yes; 1 think he is an independent factor. He may 
collaborate with Orman, as those fellows are supposed to do. I do 
not know. He probably does. I do not know what the set-up is. 
But he is reputed to be a sizable factor in his own right. 

Mr. Lanz. Do you know whether or not any of these bookmaking 
ind numbers offices make contributions to political campaigns here 
n Atlantic City? You have no information on the subject ¢ 

Judge Warker. Not at all. 

Mr. Lanr. One way or the other ? 

Judge Warke. No. 

Mr. Lane. Just to get back on the subject, which you discussed 
tore, | understand that you felt it was a mistake, when the special 

vestigation was being conducted by Mr. Dickson here, to let these 
men off with a fine and suspended sentence ? 

Judge Warke. Well, as 1 said—— 

Mr. Lane. Both unfair and a mistake? 

Judge Warke. I felt it was unfair. That was what concerned me 
largely. 

Mr. Lane. Unfair to those sentenced ¢ 

Judge Warke. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. And a mistake from the point of view of law enforce- 
ment ¢ 

Judge Warke. I think it was a mistake from the point of view of 

uw enforcement. I was not the law-enforcement oflicer., The pro- 
posed action had the sanction of the justice of the circuit. 

Mr. Lane. But you had the authority, In any event, to follow the 
dictates of vour own conscience ¢ 

Judge Warke. That is right, but that would have involved, as a 
said, long, protracted trials, possibly acquittals. 
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Mr. Lane. Even on a plea of non volte, you could have sent these 
men to jail. 

Judge Warke. It was understood before they plead that they would 
be fined. 

Mr. Lane. What did you take to be Judge Eastwood’s—not motive, 
but why was it his policy to take the pleas and let them off on sus 
pende dl sentences ? 

Judge Warkr. He may have had just what I have recited in mind, 
that, if we had gone on in the way | suggested and insisted on the 
pleading not culty, there may have been acquittals. 

Mr. Lane. Wasn't the evidence actually overwhelming on all of 
these cases ¢ 

Judge Warke. I think it would have been. The State police told 
me they never saw det hii so open. ‘They conducted raids in plenty 
of p laces. They had trouble getting in. These people were just like 
sitting ducks. You walked into the door and there were the things 
going on. So they must have had plenty of testimony. On the plea 
of non volte, 1 wouldn't be told what the testimony was, but I say 
Eastwood may have had in mind just what I have said: that the: 
would have been a great deal of work and the chance of failure, and 
in this other way they collected. I do not know just how much, but 
S40,000 or $50,000 and stop yped these fellows for at least 3 years. 

There were a number of them. Justice E: tb ate and Dickson, too, 
cert: untly were not motivated by any consideration for these fellows. 
Let’s have that clear on the record. 

Mr. Lanr. You say it stopped them for 3 years. Actually, on that 
vou will have to plead ignorance, won't you, because you do not know 
whether they went back to their operations or not ? 

Judge Warxke. I do not know, but, if they did, they never were 
brought up for it. 

Mr. Lane. But you were off the bench after that. 

Judge Warker. That is right. I was off the bench a year after that. 
That transpired in 1947 and I went off in April of 1948. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any reason to believe that your, shall we 
call it, more vigorous policies with respect to these gamblers and 
racketeers made you persona non grata to elements in the Atlantic 
City area which had influence on politicians ? 

Judge Warxe. It cert: uinly was not calculated to enhance my popu 
larity with them, to say the least. 

Mr. Lane. Recognizing that it cannot be any sort of evidence ad 
missible in a court, you must have drawn some conclusion in the mat- 
ter. 

Judge Warker. Sure. I would say that it made them unfriendly to 
me. 

Mr. Lane. And they made that feeling felt where it counted with 
respect to your re appointment 

Judge Warke. I was let out. 

Mr. Lane. But you concluded that that was one of the influencing 
factors? 

Judge Warke. I know of nothing else. I was doing a good job. In 
14 years I was reversed ¢ times, and there were plenty of appeals. so 
as an vttorney, you will understand that is a pretty good record. 

Mr. Lane. An excellent record, Judge. 

Judge Warke. J] was going along all right, as far as I knew. 


‘ 
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Mr. Lane. That was a reason which never would be voiced to you, 
but a reason you could not escape drawing ? 

Judge Warke. I say again, if it wasn’t that, I do not know what 
it was. 

Mr. Lane. So you concluded that it was that? 

Judge Ware. I feel that had a lot to do with it, ves. 

Mr. Lane. Then, if you had been left to your own devices during 
this Dickson investigation, you would have sent these men to jail 
rather than releasing them on probation ? 

Judge Warke. I would have tried to. I say again it was a matter, 
you might call it business judgment rather than any thought of con- 
sideration for the defendants involved; that is, on the part of Mr. 
Dickson and Justice Eastwood. They thought it better policy to do 
it that way. 

Mr. Lane. It seems to me, Judge, you would have put the fear of 
God with a strong attitude at that time, with a special investigation 
in progress, that would have been the correct attitude to adopt. 1 
say that as a voluntary remark. 

Senator Hunv. Judge, during your long term on the court and 
your other work with courts, did you know of any specific incident 
where gamblers paid protection money to any public official in Atlantic 
City or Atlantic County ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lane. Judge, before you go, I would ask you again a rather 
broad question. Would it not, in your opinion and from the experience 
that you have had now, both in office and on the bench, be naive to 
suppose that the political complexion of Atlantic County is almost 
entirely Republican, one party / 

Judge Warke. Would it be naive to think that ? 

Mr. Lanr. Let me rephrase that. Isn’t Atlantic County run by one 
party, the Republican Party ? 

Judge Warke. Yes. It has been for 30 years. I am not of that 
party. 

Mr. Lane. With the bookies operating here, as you said, so openly, 
and the numbers racket flourishing so openly, wouldn’t it be naive 
to suppose that there is no connection between that political govern- 
ment of the county and the operation of the bookies and numbers 
rackets ¢ 

Judge Warke. I would think so. 

Mr. Lane. Wouldn't it be naive, Judge, to suppost that those oper- 
ating the bookie establishments and the numbers establishments do 
not contribute to the campaign funds of the dominant party ¢ 

Judge WarkeE. Cert ainly. I would think so. 

Mr. Lane. And when I say it would be naive, I call your attention 
to Herman Orman and ask you whether it is not a fact notoriously 
known in this community that Orman dominates Atlantic County? 

Judge Warxe. That is the general impression that everybody has 
and has been given out in the newspapers and in editorials and other- 
wise, 

Mr. Lanr. The general impression is that he not only bosses the 
Republican Party but also bosses the rackets in Atlantic County. 

Judge Warxr. That has been said and is said repeatedly. 

Mr. Lane. And is something you have no reason to doubt ? 
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Judge Warke. No, I have no reason to doubt it. 
Senator Hunt. Thank you, Judge. 
Would you give us your name, please? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CHARLTON, COUNSEL FOR HAROLD 
SCHEPER 


Mr. Crariron. William Charlton. I am a lawyer in Atlantic 
City. 

I represent one of the subpenaed witnesses who is suffering from 
Hodgkin’s disease, and I have a certificate from his physician which 
I would like to present to you. I have been here since 10 o’clock 
in his behalf. He is a colored man, 60 years of age. 

Mr. Lane. May I ask you just a few questions, Mr. Charlton ? 

Mr. Charlton, what is your full name and address? 

Mr. Cuaruron. William Charlton, Guaranty Trust Building, At- 
lantic City. 

Mr. Lanr. Am I correct in assuming that you are an attorney prac- 
ticing in Atlantic City ! 

Mr. Carron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. And is Mr. Scheper one of your clients ? 

Mr. Cuaruron. Yes, sir, he is. 

Mr. Lane. Is he only an occasional client or do you customarily 
represent him ¢ 

Mr. Cuartron. [ do not customarily represent him. 

Mr. Lanr. Is this the first appearance you have made on his behalf ? 

Mr. Cuaruron. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Are you personally acquainted with him ? 

Mr. CHaruron. Well, I have known him. He is an old-timer 
around here. I would say I have known him maybe 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Lang. When you say that, you mean by reputation ? 

Mr. Cuartron. By reputation and by sight, both. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know what he was doing up until the time he 
was served with a subpena to come before this committee ? 

Mr. CHARLTON. Only from what he told me. 

Mr. Lane. When did he get in touch with you about the subpena? 

Mr. Cuartron. About 6: 30 last night. 

Mr. Lane. Did he tell you then when it was that he had this course 
of X-ray treatment that is described in Dr. Latta’s statement / 

Mr. Cuarvron. He said he had been in a clinic in Boston where he 
had spent a considerable time, that he had this disease of the lymph 
glands and that any excitement caused them to swell. 

I am told this morning—lI did not talk with him—that the glands 
are markedly swollen. 1 did not see him this morning. 

Mr. Lanr. These are, as you indicate, the cervical glands, the glands 
in the neck? 

Mr. Cuartron. I indicate, from what was said to me, it is the 
region of the collar bone. That was what was vaguely given to me. 
| do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Was he able to ask you about this subpena and discuss 
it with you on the telephone ? 

Mr. Cuarvron. No, I saw him personally. 

Mr. Lane. Was he able to talk freely with you at the time you 
saw him? 
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Mr. Cuariton. He was very hoarse. I had difliculty to understand 
him. I had to make him speak up. He complained, then, he was 
in pain. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know whether he has not been hoarse for weeks ! 

Mr. Cuaruron. I do not know anything of that. As far as I know, 
there is no reason why he should not be here if he isn’t ill, but I am 
told he has had this condition and been treated in Boston in some 
hospital with X-ray treatment. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Charlton, I take it you are merely the bearer of Dr. 
Latta’s medical opinion and not here to express any medical opinion 
of your own ¢ 

Mr. Cuaruron. None whatever. I know nothing of medicine ex- 
cept vaguely. 

Mr. Lane. Will vou then, if Senator Hunt directs, inform Dr. Latta 
that the committee requests him, Dr. Latta, to attend before us to- 
morrow morning with his client ? 

Mr. Cuarvron. With his client? With his patient é 

Mr. Lane. With his patient. 

Mr. Cuariron. I will convey that message to him. 

Mr. Lang. With Dr. Latta and in the presence of Mr. Scheper we 
will be better able to judge of his physical ability or inability to 
answer questions. 

Mr. Cuaruron. I shall, of course, convey your message. At what 
time do you want him? 

Senator Hunt. Ten o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Cuaruron. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Lane. I take it, then, Senator Hunt, that you direct Mr. 
Scheper to attend, and you give him the privilege of bringing his doc- 
tor, if he is so minded ¢ 

Senator Hunr. Yes. I am requesting you as his attorney to advise 
him of the request that we are making. 

Mr. Crrarvron. I shall, Senator. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuarvron. I will probably come with him if he will permit. 

Mr. Lane. That is his privilege, if he wants you. 

Mr. Cuartron. I do not know that the man is ill. I only know 
what the doctor told me and what he said. I will be glad to have 
Mr. Scheper here with Dr. Latta. 

Senator Hunr. May I have your name, please ? 

Mr. Wovutre. John C. Woulfe. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Woulfe, it is our custom to swear our witnesses. 
If you will raise your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give this 
committee is to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 


Mr. Woutre. I do. 


TESTMONY OF JOHN C. WOULFE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Lanr. What is your full name, Mr. Woulfe ? 
Mr. Woutrr. John C. Woulfe. 

Mr. Lane. Where do you live? 

Mr. Woutrr. 3 South Plaza Place, Atlantic City. 
Mr. Lane. Are you a native of Atlantic City ? 
Mr. Woutre. A native for 24, 25 years. 
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Mr. Lane. Are you in business in Atlantic City / 

Mr. Woutrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you been in business in Atlantic City @ 

Mr. Woutre. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Lane. What has your business experience been ? 

Mr. Woutrer. Hotel and restaurant operation. 

Mr. Lane. The whole time you were in this field? 

Mr. Woutre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are you in that field now / 

Mr. Woutrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. What is your present business ! 

Mr. Woutre. The same one, the Columbus Hotel. 

I have been in the Columbus Hotel 21 years. I own and operate it 
now. 

Mr. Lanr. Where is the Columbus Hotel 

Mr. Woutrr. St. James and Pacific Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. What is the size of that hotel / 

Mr. Woutrer. It has 111 rooms. We do a big restaurant business. 
We have a bar in addition to the restaurant. 

Mr. Lane. During these 21 years that you have been oper rating the 
Columbus Hotel, have you taken any part in local polities ¢ 

Mr. Woutrr. The answer is “Yes.” To this degree, hoping to be 
of benefit to the people of Atlantic City, I ran for assembly, State 
assembly, I think it was in 1939. 

Mr. Lane. On what ticket ? 

Mr. Woutre. The Democratic ticket. I am not sure of my year. I 
think it was 1939. 

Mr. Lane. Was it before the war? 

Mr. Wou rer. I do not think so. I think it was after the war. 

Mr. Lanr. Who was your opponent? 

Mr. Woutrr. My opponent was Leon Leonard. 

Mr. Lanr. Who is now the county judge? 

Mr. Woutre. Yes. He got out of the race entirely. I sent word 
to him I was going to tell a couple of stories he himself told before 
a gathering of Beverage Association people, of which association I 
was president at the time. 

Mr. Lane. And he withdrew ? 

Mr. Wouurer. He withdrew and Salisbury was substituted in his 
place. 

Mr. Lane. And elected? 

Mr. Woutre. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Have you observed in Atlantic City the operation of 
bookmaking and number establishments ? 

Mr. Woutrr. Oh, yes. It is common knowledge. 

Mr. Lane. Did you campaign for election to the assembly on a 
platform of good government ? 

Mr. Wovutre. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Lane. And was the object of your attack the bookmaking and 
gambling establishments here? 

Mr. Woutrr. That and there were several items involved. One was 
the rottenness of the police department. 

Mr. Lane. Manifested in what way? 

Mr. Woutre. Manifested in the fact that you can criticize them 
for what they do not do rather than for what they do, because they 
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do not do about three-quarters of what they should do. Whose fault 
it is, 1 can only guess. 

Mr. Lane. You have drawn conclusions as to whose fault it is? 

Mr. Woutre. Definitely. 

Mr. Lane. Do you state that the police department operates with 
an air of indifference to the numbers racket and the bookmaking 
racket ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. They operate with total disregard for law and order 
of any description in Atlantic City, whether it be the traffic, gambling, 
vice, or anything else. Seventy-five percent of it they do not pay 
attention to. I am thoroughly convinced it is not because we have 

bad police department. I would say that 60 percent of them are 
very honest and efficient men if they were given a chance. 

Mr. Lane. When you say that, you re fer to a particular level of 
the force ?¢ 

Mr. Wou rr. I do, the higher echelon. 

Mr. Lane. You say the higher echelon is an honest group ? 

Mr. Woctrer. I would say they were most dishonest. 

Mr. Lane. When you say 60 to 70 percent, | would assume you are 
talking about the patrolmen on the beat ? 

Mr. Woutre. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. You find no particular reason to criticize them ? 

Mr. Wovtre. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Your criticism is of the higher echelon ? 

Mr. Wovutrer. Higher echelon. 

Mr. Lane. In the higher echelon, to whom do you refer ¢ 

Mr. Woutrr. First of all, the director of public safety, Mr. Cuth- 
bert. 

Mr. Lane. William Cuthbert ? 

Mr. Woutre. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. He has been director of public safety for a good many 
vears ¢ 

Mr. Wouurr. He has been around in the city hall for about 41 years. 
The man is senile. In addition to acting as a commissioner, he will 
take a city car and drive it from his place 1n the country to deliver eggs 
and sell them to the various stores around town. He will have a city 
fireman drive the car. 

Mr. Lane. How long has he been doing that ? 

Mr. Woutre. As long as I can remember. 

Mr. Lane. Well, is he in there in any other capacity except simply 
as a figurehead ¢ 

Mr. Woutrer. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Lane. Then who performs the job which he is supposed to 
periorm 

Mr. Wovurre. Within the last, I would say 3 years, they put another 
figurehead there as his assistant, Kerstetter. Kerstetter always has 
been a pl Lyboy. 

Mr. Lane. How old a man is Kerstetter? 

Mr. Woutrr. I would say about 54. 

Mr. Lanr. When you say Kerstetter was put in there as a figure- 
ead, you indicate he is given orders by somebody. Could you name 
the person W ho gives orders to Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Woutrer. It is everybody’s knowledge that our city commission 
does not function without the orders of our present State Senator 


“Hap” Farley. 


vs 
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Mr. Lane. How about “Hap” Farley himself? Does he act on his 
own or does he also take orders ? 

Mr. Woctrer. “Hap” Farley, as far as I know, is dominated by Mr. 
“Stumpy” Orman. I have come to those conclusions because only a 
man who dominates another man will have the audacity to come into 
his private office and put his feet on his desk and say, “It is all right. 
I will wait for him here.” 

Mr. Lane. What is the basis for your statement that that is the prac 
tice ¢ 

Mr. Woutrer. I have had a dozen different people tell me the story, 
people in diversified businesses. To give you their names now, I 
couldn’t, but I heard the story on half a doz n different occasions from 
different. kinds of people in diversified businesses, diversified walks of 
life. They are just surprised, but it is common knowledge that what- 
ever is done is done at the instigation of Mr. Orman. 

If a man wants a promotion in either the police or fire departmen 
he takes himself to Mr. Orman. If he wants the appointme ated at 
happened specifically in the case of a man named Berenato. 

Mr. Lane. I understood there was a man named Berenato who also 
uses the alias of Colby. Is that the man you speak ot ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. That isa relative of his. Berenato is a captain in the 
fire department. There is also an Al Volano, who felt he was entitled, 
after he came out of the Seabees, to the job. Al Volano himself told me 
that it was suggested to him that he was wasting his time talking to 
Farley and, if he gave “Stumpy” either $2,500 or 3,500-—lI think it 
was $3.500—"*Stumpy” would see that he was taken care of. 

Mr. Lane. Is there any connection that you know—is there anybody 
that you know super ior to “Stumpy” Orman in Atlantic County, any- 
body that gives “Stumpy? ” orders? 

Mr. Woutre. I cannot prove it. 

Mr. Lane. Who is it 4 

Mr. Woutrer. But the next man to “Stumpy” Orman is a man from 
Camden. 

Mr. Lane. Is that Reginelli ? 

Mr. Woutre. Reginelli. Reginelli is boss over Orman. Reginelli’ 
boss is Klosteman, and Klosteman’s boss is Nig Rosen in Philade Iphia. L. 

Mr. Lane. How do you spell Klosteman ? 

Mr. Wovutrr. K-]-0-s-t-e-m-a-n. 

Mr. Lane. Where does he live? 

Mr. Wovutrr. Between Camden and Philadelphia. There is a liaison 
between Philadelphia and Camden, Nig Rosen and he. Nig Rosen 
comes down here and visits “Stumpy” when he does. He parks his car 
in the Park Garage. He has someone park it for him in the Park 
Garage. It isa Cadillac. It has bullet-proof glass in it, according to 
the information [ have received on many occasions from people who 
should know. I wouldn’t know the difference between bullet-proof 
glass and ordinary glass. 

Mr. Lanr. I think nobody could. I do not know any reason why 
they should need that, when you consider the type of steel used on 
the Cadillae today, its thinness, and so forth. 

You do not know of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Wovrrr. Not of my own volition, no. 

Mr. Lane. Would it be possible, in your opinion, for the numbers 
racket and the bookm: king activities to go on in Atlantic City without 
the law-enforcement agencies knowing about it? 
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Mr. Woutrr. No, they couldn’t possibly exist. 

Mr. Lanr. You start at the political head in the county with Senator 
Farley? If Senator Farley were so minded, could he put an end to 
the gambling i in Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Woutrr. Definitely yes. 

Mr. Lane. The solicitor, Albert Shahadi, if so minded, could put 
an end to it. If County Prosecutor Scott were so minded, he could 
put an end to it. 

Mr. Wounrer. Very easily. He is a weak sister. 

Mr. Lane. Is he another of these men advanced in life who holds 
down the job, but who performs little, if any, of the functions of the 
office ¢ 

Mr. Wovutre. Correct. 

Mr. Lanr. If the county court judges would sentence these men to 
jail rather than putting them on probation, could they put a stop to 
the gambling in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Wovutrr. They definitely would, but they wouldn’t be judges 
any longer. Warke isa glaring example of that. He put Scheper in 
jail and that was the end of his being a judge for the rest of his life. 

Mr. Lane. Take the sheriff of Atlantic County, Gerard Gormley, 
does he do anything to stamp out the gambling in Atlantic County ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. Nothing at all. As a matter of fact, he visits the 
places, for what purpose I do not know. I have been told that he 
gets paid off by many of the places he visits. It is reputed that 
Rickey’s Hialeah is paying Gormley, Boyd, Nappen and this monkey 
who is out here, Fred Masucci. 

Mr. Lane. You said, “It is re puted. a 

Mr. Woutrr. They get $100 apiece. 

Mr. Lane. Rickey’s Hialeah is paying $100 apiece? 

Mr. Wovutre. To the four of them. 

Mr. Lane. Who is the fourth ¢ 

Mr. Wouurr. Masucci. 

Mr. Lane. Is that a hundred dollars a week or a hundred dollars a 
month, or what is it ? 

Mr. Wovutre. It is $100 a week. ‘They are supposed to have gotten 
an O. K. from “Stumpy” and “Hap” to run gambling in the back 
room. Rickey is supposed to be a front for “Stumpy” and some of 
the boys in town. Who they are, I do not know. The lawyer that 
set up the corpors ation is Stephe n Volor. 

Mr. Lanr. How do you spell that ? 

Mr. Woutrr. V-o-l-o-r. Stephen Volor sometimes is very civic 
minded. Then all of a sudden he cools off and then he gets himself a 
couple of jobs somewhere and you never hear anything more from 
Stephe n until Stephen thinks he will get on the other side again. He 
has done that on several occasions that I know of. 

Mr. Lang. Coming down to the city organization, can this gam- 
bling—bookmaking and numbers racket—be going on without the 
knowledge of Chief of Police Saunders 4 

Mr. Wounrr. May I answer that in my own way? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

hai . Woutre. Judge Leonard every night went into Weiner’s and 

aved are und in Weiner’s when they were making bets and talking 
ao sand pla Lyin; r Asean ie T's. 


Mr. Lane. W] t period of time are you talking about now? 
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Mr. Woutrr. I am talking about just before he became judge. He 
lived right across the street. Mr. Cuthbert sells eggs in the store next 
door. He went in there, too, all the time. He knows what is going on 
in there. 

Mr. Lane. What about Saunders? 

Mr. Woutre. Saunders doesn’t give enough time to police work to 
know what is going on. He has an automobile business. It is sur 
prising if you ever see him in uniform. 

Mr. Lane. Well, what about the assistant, Tod Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Wounrr. ‘Tod Kerstetter walks around like a stuffed peacock. 
That is that. 

Mr. Lane. Is your answer, then, that the gambling could not go on 
without the knowledge of these men ? 

Mr. Wourre. It could not. ‘There is no way in God’s world it could. 
The children in the street know where you can play numbers, where 
they gamble. They know what is going on in all these places. The 
town Is wide open. Everybody knows. 

Mr. Lane. What have vou done as a citizen of the town to attempt 
to correct that? Anything? 

Mr. Wovtre. In the last 14 years T have gotten myself thoroughly 
disliked, hated. threatened. l have spent a lot of money. L wit 
nothing in politics. IL want nothing from anybody. 

Mr. LANE. What have you done, Mr. W oulfe? 

Mr. Woure. I have attempted to expose things that came to my 
attention. 

Mr. Lane. How ? 

Mr. Wouurr. In the public press. 

Mr. Lane. You mean you have written letters to the press ¢ 

Mr. Wouurer. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Signed letters; not anonymous letters ? 

Mr. Woutrr. I never write anonymous letters. 

Mr. LANE. Have those been published in the local press ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Is the local press, by and large, in favor of what you 
have been attempting to do? ; 

Mr. Woctre. Up to the time the press changed, yes 

Mr. Lane. You say the press today is different than it was prev 
ously ¢ 

Mr. Wovutrr. Very definitely. I would say they are out to mak 


money and they are not interested in anything local. 
4 


Mr. Lang. Do they still publish your letters 
Mr. Woutre. | haven't written any since the new regime came in. 
Asa matter of fact, the only statement I made—I made two and both 
were } iblished. One pertained to the suggestion made to mike me 
jury commissioner. There wasn’t a chance of that because T am 
obnoxious to Farley and doubly obnoxious to Governor Dr 


because IL sent hima telegram pertaining to the OTANA 
Set Wp on orand 1uries 


Mr. LANE. Sent whom? 


Mr. Wourrr. Mr. Driscoll. when he was eampaigning for reclect 
and when this grand jury commissioner thing came up and t 
Some story, cockeved, in the papers, I atten pt “l to co} 
sugoested that thev read my telegram to Driscoll of 3 ven 0 ( 


ditions were the same today as they were then, in my op 
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there was one other item that pertained to the high prices we were 
paying for meat. I suggested that the State Restaurant Association, 
of which I am vice president, go through the national association and 
ask Congress to suggest the lifting of the ban on meat from Argen- 
tina and that would cut very materially the price of meat here. I 
suggested that as a measure to reduce prices. 

Mr. Lane. I do not want to stop you, Mr. Woulfe, but, as far as 
I know, we do not in this hearing have any interest in the high price 
of meat; not that it isn’t an important subject. But we just cannot 
get into everything. I want you, if you will, to confine your answers 
to what you tried to do to put an end to the corruption about which 
you have spoken, and then I want you to tell us what reaction that 
had upon your own personal fortunes, 

Mr. Woutre. Pardon me for going into that meat situation. I was 
attempting to answer your question. There were two items. I wasn’t 
very cooperative. I inferred that there were two items. One was 
meat, as far as myself personally was concerned. 

Mr. Lane. When did you first start writing to the Press? 

Mr. Woutre. About 14 years age 

Mr. Lane. And you have done i baowtadioaty since then until you 
say the regime changed ¢ 

Mr. Woutrr. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Would you indicate that change of the regime, when it 
took lace ? 

Mr. Woutre. It is within the last 2 months. 

Mr. Lane. What do you mean by a “change of regime”? 

Mr. Woutrr. The Press was sold. The people that owned the Press 
sold it. 

Mr. Lane. There is more than one paper in town ? 

Mr. Woutre. The new outfit bought the Tribune. That eliminated 
the only competition that the Press actually had. So there is only 
one paper in town now, and that is the Atlantic City Press. 

Mr. Lane. Since that time, I don’t suppose that you really had a 
chance to make a final decision and satisfy yourself as to what the 
haracter of the Press would be? 

Mr. Wovutre. That is correct. 

Mr. Lane. Have there been any reprisals taken for the attitude you 
}) ibliely expressed # 

Mr. Woctre. Oh, yes; very definitely 

Mr. Lanr. When did they happen and what were they? 

Mr. Woutrr. They have happened by degrees, I would say, going 
back possibly 4 years ago. First, the little dinners. It is a small town 
and the people on committees that arrange for little dinners—we 
handled maybe hundreds of them—have called me and said, “I would 
like to bring the dinner there. We have always had it. But people 
on the committee have been afraid to because they have been told to 
keep away from you and keep away from your place.” 

That is one medium of reprisal. 

Then there were city employees who definitely were suggesting to 
cuests, “Well, that place has changed. Go around to the Jefferson. 
(zo around to the Penn-Atlantic. Go around to the Madison.” 

That has definitely happened. Guests have told meso. Taxi drivers 
are the worst source of competitors I have, let me say. 

Mr. Lane. You mean they are diverting traflic from your hotel? 
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Mr. Woutre. Very definitely. In addition to that, if you are in- 
terested in that—and I do not have a lot of figures, so it is very short 
and ve y concise. 

Mr. Lanse. What is this memorandum you exhibited to us, Mr. 
Woulfe? 

Mr. Wovutrer. One is on the water rents. That is one of the things 
that is kicked around and used as a weapon. The other a taxes. 
If you will notice the one marked “Account 11 99,” you will find th 
in 1939 the water bill for the Columbus Hotel was $603 

Mr. Lane. Let me just see where that is on this list. 

Mr. Woutre. It is the first one on this. If you look at 1950, you 
will find the bill was $1.231. 

Mr. Lanr. You see an erratic course that it has followed during 
that period, Mr. Woulfe. 

Mr. Woutre. That is correct. 

Mr. Lane. An increase from 1939 to 1942 from $603 to $1,011. 

Mr. Woutre. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Then a drop to $340 in 1944 and an increase to $1,668 
in 1945. Then 3 years under $600, followed by $1,000 in 1949 and 
$1,251 in 1950. What is the basis of the assessment that would account 
for the change in amount ? 

Mr. Woutrr. The larger amounts in 1942 and 1943 and 1945 were 
during the time the Army occupied the building and there were 
some nights we had as many as 577 men in the hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Is this metered water ? 


Mr. Woutre. That is right. That was Army personnel that oc- 
cupied Me You notice Ae are no numbers of perp le, | tried to 
bring that out on the side. I had the number of people who occup ied 


1 


the 111 rooms for the years in question, and if you notice, that big 
amount in 1945, SL.668.81 

Mr. Lane. Nearly 60,000 people. 

Mr. Wor LFE,. ] do kn OW thet Was the actual people because that 
was used as redistribution center and I had access to the count. Lh 
the other 2 years I did not have access to the ‘ount because it was 
basic training. 

Mr. Lane. What. is the significance of such a schedule as this. 
since it shows an increase in the amount billed with an increase in 
the number of persons using the schedule ¢ 

Mr. Woutrr. When you get to 1950 vou will find there wer 100 
people in the hotel. They are the people that will use water and 
the bill was $1,231.78. If I may transgress for a moment—— 

Mr. L. ne. You might digress. 

Mr. Woutre. I have here a notification that for the 4 months in 
the wintertime I have used $621 worth of water, three times, which 
would make it $1,800 for this coming year. But the three summer 
months when we use most of our water enters into it, so they are 
setting me up now for over a $2,000 bill for this year. = 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Woulfe, is there anything to indicate that the 
water meter is not accurately rated ? 

Mr. Wounrr. No. They put a new water meter in 2 years ago 
after I compli aine d. 

Mr. Lane. Is there anything to indicate that when the meter is 
read, the man who reads it changes the figures ? 
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Mr. Woutre. No; I do not think the man who reads it changes 
the figures. I think again the higher echelon—Mr. Shahadi of that 
department until he became county solicitor—— 

Mr. Lane. Are you suggesting, then, that the bill that they sent 
to you does not correspond to the metered reading ? 

Mr. Wouure. I do. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you have some way of checking that yourself ? 

Mr. Woutre. No; not in God’s world. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t it so much per cubic gallon, or whatever it is 

Mr. Woutrr. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Why is it that you cannot keep track of it yourself ? 

Mr. Woutre. That meter is out in the street. All they would need 
to have is me to oO neal that meter, and they would say l was monkey- 
Ine with the meter. 

Mr. LANE. You do not have access to it ¢ 

Mr. Wouurer. No. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any way of comparing the billing expe- 
rience at your hotel with that at other hote Is¢ 

Mr. Wouurr. | could get those figures, but I would have to have 
some instrument of law to make them give them to me. 

Mr. Lane. I understand at the moment you do not have the basis 
for comparison / 

Mr. Woutrr. No. 

Mr. Lane. You have shown us another schedule which shows as- 
sessments on land, building, and personal property in other hotels. 

Mr. Wouurr. I have just picked a few. ‘There are dozens and 
dozens. I have just picked these few to make the same comparison. 
I take the one that is closest to me, the Flanders Hotel. operated by 
Yon. 

Mi LANE. You meat closest to you geographically ¢ 

Mr. Woutrr. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Yon? 

Mr. Wovutrr. Yon operates the Flanders Hotel. He is now on the 
and jury. He was Ttoreman of the erand jury last year, within 1Y 
onths. He was president of the hotel association. At the time of 
request for a fiscal investigation of Atlantic City he wired the chief 
tice to make the petitioners post $250,000 as against the expenses 
rt estigation. ] happened to pay part of that expense. 

Mir. Lane. Were you one of the petitioners ? 

Mir. Woutrr. I wasn't one of the petitioners, but L was one of that 


if meced it, put up the money. 

Lane. How does |} hotel compare it size with yours ¢ 

Mr. Wovurrr. Look under personal property and you will see that 
rsonal property 1s val ed at S10.000——— 

\i Lane. And vours at 815.000 4 

Mer. Wow Mine is 815.000, over and above the fact that he has 

{| have 

\] | Ye r hotel act illv bigee) n cubs space, is it not é 
\\ M 9 v 50, and | 137 by 50. That must be 
| fe ply dicate that you have larger rooms 

\I ive smaller. ‘That must be an error. It must 
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the lot is 187 by 50, and mine is 200 by 50. His is a higher hotel, but 
he actually has 150 rooms to sell and I have 111. 

Mr. Lane. His hotel is larger than yours ¢ 

Mr. Wovutre. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Is it older or younger than yours ¢ 

Mr. Wou tre. Part of it is about the same age as mine, part of it is 
an older building. His land is valued, if you will notice, at $10,250. 
Mine is valued at 825.000. He is closer to the boardwalk than Ll am. 
and the boardwalk is the Important asset to any hotel operation. The 
closer to the boardwalk you are, the better off you are. 

My rooms, with bath, rent for $8. He was asking $22 yesterday 
for his rooms. ‘That is American plan. 

Mr. Lane. His assessment is $111,250 in 1948 for land, building 
and personal property, and yours 1s $179,000 ¢ 

Mr. Wou.re. That is right. If you will notice, the Penn-Atlanti 
it the bottom. also has 150 rooms. It 1s true the location is against it 
It is the other side of Atlantic Avenue. The land is valued at $13.500 
Mine is $25,000. But the furniture in his 150 rooms is valued at $5,000 
and mine, 111 rooms, at $15,000. 

Senator Hwunv. l wonder if we cannot vet at this a little more 
directly. It is now 10 minutes after 5. ‘This can go into the record, 
and we can let him make a statement to us of what he thinks is the 
reason for these increases. 

Mr. Wov rer. Definitely reprisals. 

Senator Hunt. These two statements with reference to the Colun 
bus Hotel, having to do with the yearly billing’ on water and the 
vearly taux assessment will be taken into the record at tl 
as exhibit K. 

(The lists referred to were marked as “Exhibit K.” ane 
with the special committee, ) 

Senator Hunt. Let’s also receive that and include it with exhibit K 
Also as part of exhibit K. there is the notice with reference to wate1 


readings on the home at 3v Plaza Place. This does not desig? ate the 


~~ 


is yw) 
} Pp it 


are on tile 


vear. 
Mr. Wovutre. It is this vear, 
Senator Hunt. These are for quarters ¢ 
Mr. Wouure. That is right. 
Senator Hunt. Showing the various increases in water chara 
ench 4-month period. 
Mir. Winperry. Then it is not quarters. It would be a third. 


Mr. WouLre. Phat i the pattern all over town. 


Mr. Lang. That is just what 1 wanted to get at. Tf it is a patter 
rover town, Wor ld you sav it is a means of bi IneMg citize like 
vor rself to subn ~ on to the party machine ¢ 


Mir. Wountrr. That is correct. 
Mh LANE. Have you appled for any reduction In vour taxe ‘ t 


ote} ¢ 

\I Wor LFE. Ni | do hot think I am ent ar to an | 

t ‘ ( | qT j elie ly | -. 

Mr. Lanr. But the tax on vour competitors Vol t Ne f 
Mr. Wounre. Absolutely not. I am going to take the e hef 


ourt this fall,after the summer. I intend to gotot 
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Mr. Lane. As a citizen’s action to bring all assessments into line? 

Mr. Woutre. That is correct. It is going to cost me money, but 
I will do it. 

Mr. Lane. Have you discussed these grievances with any of the 
people that we have named here, such as the county solicitor or the 
State senator or anybody at all? 

Mr. Woutrr. No. I would be wasting my time to talk to any one of 
them. 

Mr. Lane. Assuming that you would, for the sake of your own 
position in the matter, have you discussed it with anybody ? 

Mr. Wovtre. I have discussed it with my lawyer. 

Mr. Lane. But not with anybody in office ¢ 

Mr. Wouure. Who has discussed it with the people in office. They 
say they have nothing against Jack. It is a damn shame somebody 
is doing it to him, but not they. So the five commissioners say, “Not 
me. Ihave nothing against Jack.” 

Hap Farley says, “I have nothing against Jack.” 

Shahadi says, “I have nothing against Jack.” 

But somebody is doing it to me. He says, “It is all wrong. They 
shouldn’t do it.” 

It is the old story. Nobody knows who is responsible. 

Mr. Lang. Somebody is responsible. You must have formed some 
conclusion as to who is responsible. 

Mr. Woutre. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Who is responsible, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. In my opinion, it is a combination of Mr. Stumpy and 
Mr. Farley, but Farley cannot do very much if Stumpy decides that 
something is going to be done—it is usually done. That is the pattern 
in Atlantic City, whether Farley wants it or not. 

Mr. Lane. Is it fair to say that it is your opinion that they are 
making if tough for you because you are trying to make it tough for 
them ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. That is correct. 

Mr. Lane. Is there anything more in it than just that? 

Mr. Woutrr. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lane. They are trying to wear you down? 

Mr. Woutrr. That is right. 

Mr. Lanz. That has been a process that has been going on at an 
accelerated rate—an accelerating pac e—in recent years ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Have you any certain knowledge of your own that the 
bookmaking and numbers est: shinies nts are contributing to the local 
olitieal bodies ? 

Mr. Wovtrr. I never saw anybody make the contributions. I have 

eard them talk about it. 

Mr. Lane. Do you belong to any of the political clubs? 

Mr. Woutre. Tama member of the Fourth Ward Democratic Club. 

Senator Hunt. You are very well acquainted in the city, I pre- 
sume; aren’t you? 

Mr. Woutrr. Yes, sir 

Senator Hunr. Having lived here a great many years and in busi- 


Mr. Wovu.rr. Yes. sir. 
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Senator Hunv. I take it from the testimony you have been giving 
, you are quite well acquainted in the city ? 

"ihe Woutre. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. What would be your estimate of the number of 
places in the city where numbers tickets are sold, and what would 
be your estimate of the number of bookie outlets ? 

Mr. Woutre. I am surely guessing. 

Senator Hunt. I understand you need to guess on that. 

Mr. Woutrr. I would say, as far as numbers are conce rned, there 
must be 400 or 500 places, because every little joint takes numbers— 
number bets. Right around where the hotel is, going up one side of 
the streets there are one, two, three, four, within one block. The 
latest acquisition is Solitare. Solitare is a name that is well known 
in Atlantic City. They were in the rackets all their lives. 

[ would say a couple of hundred bookies. 

Senator Hunr. Is it reasonable to think that these conditions 
can exist without the policeman on the beat knowing about it? 

Mr. Wout re. It is imposible, 

Senator Hunr. You say that the policemen in the lower echelon 
are honest. They take an oath of office to enforce the law when they 
take that job. How do you square it with the fact that they do not 
do something about these places ¢ 

Mr. Woutrr. There are many of these men that did attempt to do 
something about these places and, when the cases came to court. the 
court either threw the cases out or did not have sufficient evidence to 
find them guilty or merely fine them $5 or $10. The cop found him- 
self taken off the beat and put out in Venice Park. 

Senator Hunr. In other words, the patrolman is intimidated by 
higher officials from carrying out his duties as a patrolman? 

Mr. Woutre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Now, have you any personal knowledge of any pay- 
ments being made to these various higher officials by any of these 
gamblers for protection 

Mr. Woutre. Direct knowledge, I have none. They watch me like 
a cat watches a mouse. They wouldn’t do it in front of me. 

Senator Hun. That is all I have. 

Mr. W ouULrE. May I add something before I PO, Senator ¢ 

Senator Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Wounrr. The bovs that pet liquor licenses—I also have one, 
but I have never been requested a any time to contribute aaEone 
to anybody for any purpose whatsoever, outside of the usual ads and 
stuff—the vast majority of men holding liquor licenses oan pay- 
ments to what ] would Say would be the higher echelon when t] eV 
get their licenses, which is on the 1st of July or prior to that date a 
few days. 

Senator Hunt. Could you tell us the name of any liquor dealer 
who made such a payment ? 

Mr. Wounrr. I will give you one specific instance that happened 

vithin the last week or 10 days. I did not see it. I was not there at 
the time, but on good authority I understand that Frank Perone 
offered his payment and, I think it was Murphy who looked at him 
and said, “What do you want? Somebody with a camera to take 
vour picture giving me the money.” 
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They wouldn’t take the money from him. They sent after him and 
got it when they went out. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Murphy / 

Mr. Woutre. Murphy is an employee of Director Betta, and it is 
his province to make the licenses out, have the licenses made out to see 
that the fees are paid, $500 a year. That is the legitimate fee to the 
city for the license. 

Mr. Lane. Is Betta the director of revenue ? 

Mr. Woutre. That is right. 

Senator Hounr. What payment was made in excess of the $500 in 
that case? 

Mr. Woutrr. It is voluntary. J] understand some gave $100, some 
wave S200, 

Senator Ht NT. What disposition ismade of that money eventually ¢ 

Mr. Woutre. I do not know. It is supposed to be used for cam- 
paign purposes. 

Mr. Lane. If we were to subpena this man Perone, do you think 
e would testify ¢ 

Mr. Wor LFE. I do. Perone is a past president of the Atlantie City 
[3¢ verage Association. He succeeded me when I resigned. Perone 
got himself very thoroughly disliked because he attempted to do the 
right thing. Actually, I was helping him, but Frank did a lot of 
things that were all wrong as far as the powers that be were con- 
cerned. 

In the operation of these saloons, they pay no attention to ABC 
regulations, the aleohol beverage control. Mr. Driscoll, our present 
C;overnor, Was the aleohohe beverage commissioner of this state, and 
on several occasions I went with a committee to Mr. Driscoll, bring- 
ng to his attention very glaring violations of the ABC regulations, 
it | could have gone out 1n a boat in the ocean and gotten more satis 


[>l 
faction, because again, it interfered with Mr. Farley in Atlantic 
County. : 

Senator Hunt. Does the Governo} appoint the ABC Board 4 

Mr. Woutre. I cannot answer that. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you very much, Mr. Woulfe. 

Senator Hunr. Your name is Mr, Orman? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hounr. Will you hold up your right hand? Do you sol- 
emnly swear the information you are about to give this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 


\ ( i? 
0) rod ¢ 


Mir. Orman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ORMAN 


Mr. Lane. Mr. Orman. do vou have counsel with vou ? 
Mr. Orman. No, sir | | 

Mir. LANR. Do vou desire counsel ? 

Nir. Orwan. No. sir. 


Mr. Lanxr. W vou state your full name for the record ¢ 
Mr. Oratan. Herman Orman. 

\{ | \'\ ou reside, Mi Q) in ¢ 

\ ) 5 \ \venue 
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Mr. Lane. Are you married ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Have you been married / 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you been single ? 

Mr. Orman. Since 1945. 

Mr. Lane. Are youa native of Atlantic City, Mr. Orman / 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. When did you come to Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Orman. About 30 years ago—31 years ago. 

Mr. Lane. Since that time, have you made Atlantic City your 
home? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How old are you?! 

Mr. Orman. Forty-four. 

Mr. Lane. What was your education ¢ 

Mr. Orman. About sixth grade, seventh grade. 

Mr. LANE. W he re did you LO to gre ade sc hool ¢ 6 

Mr. Orman. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lane. Then did you come here with your family? 

Mr. Orman. No. My family did not come here. I lived with Mrs. 
Hutchison at the time. 

Mr. Lane. You came here at the age of 147 

Mr. Orman. Before that. 

Mr. Lane. ‘Ten or twelve years old, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Thirteen years old. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have any further education in Atlantic City 
after you came to live with Mrs. Hutchison ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. LANE. Was she a relative of yours ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; she was a friend of the family. 

Mr. Lane. Did you start in at the age of 12 or 13 to earn your own 
way in life ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What employment did you find ? 

Mr. Orman. As I went along in life? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Well, I was in the radio business, worked at radio. 

Mir. LAng. Not, L take it, at the age of 12% 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Lam trying to find out what you began at. 

Mr. Orman. Originally ? 

Mr. Lane. What did you do first to earn a living? 

Mr. Orman. Well, 1 am just trying to think. I worked for some 
body in the radio business. I do not remember what it was at that 
time. 

Mr. Lanr. How old were you by the time you had a job that paid 
you anything substantial 

Mr. Orman. About 16 years old. 

Mr. Lane. What kind of job was that ? 

Mr. Orman. I worked ina garage on Virginia Avenue 

Mr. Lane. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Orman. Just helping : around generally. 

Mr. Lang. You mean as a mechanie or errand hoy? 
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Mr. Orman. More of watchman, while the cars were coming in 
and out. 

Mr. Lane. Checking cars in and out of the garage ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. What was the next job that you had? 

Mr. Orman. I think I got into the real estate business. 

Mr. Lane. Working for somebody in the real estate business ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. Iwasa real estate broker. I think at that time 
I was about 17 or 18. 

Mr. Lane. Did that require you to obtain a license ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you recall when you received your first license in the 
real estate business ? 

Mr. Orman. I think in 1922. 

Mr. Lane. That would make you how old? 

Mr. Orman. That would make me 18 years old. I was between 17 
and 18 at the time. 

Mr. Lane. Seventeen or eighteen? If you say you went into the 
real estate business, did you have office space somewhere in Atlantic 
City? 

Mr. Orman. 1102 Atlantic Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. You acted as a real estate broker ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long did you remain in that business ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Four or five years. 

Mr. Lane. What was your income from that business in those 
years ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Were you in a position to put money aside? 

Mr. Orman. I was, at various times. 

Mr. Lane. By the time you were 30 years old—that would be, say 14 
years ago—what was your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Fourteen years ago? 

Mr. Lane. Yes; say 1937. 

Mr. Orman. I think I was interested in Pyramid Trading Co., New 
York. 

Mr. Lane. Was that P-y-r-a-m-i-d? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. What kind of an enterprise was that ? 

Mr. Orman. An importation house for liquor—Scotch, champagne, 

Mr. Lane. From abroad ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. Was that a corporation or a partnership ? 

Mr. Orman. ( orporation. 

Mr. Lanr. Were you one of the stockholders ? 

Mr. Orman. No,sir. I was not. 

Mr. Lane. You were employed by the company ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Was it a closely held corporation ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. LANE. Who were the principal stockholders ? 

Mr. Orman. Well, a lawyer by the name of Lou Halley, since 
deceased. 

Mr. Lane. An Atlantic Citv man? 
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Mr. Orman. No; New York. I think Pierre Levque. 

Mr. Lane. How do you spell his name ¢ 

Mr. Orman. L-e-v-q-u-e, I think. 

Mr. Lane. Where did he come from ¢ 

Mr. Orman. New York. 

Mr. Lang. Who else? 

Mr. Orman. I forget the other one. 

Mr. Lane. Were you the Atlantic City agent for that company ? 

Mr. Orman. Well, at first. I was a salesman for a while. Then I 
went over there when it was on the verge of bankruptcy and liquidated 
most of it. 

Mr. Lane. Now you are ahead of the game. You say you were on 
the verge of bankruptcy ¢ 

Mr. Orman. ‘They were. 

Mr. Lane. What brands did they carry? 

Mr. Orman. Chivar’s Regal and Chivar’s Old Vat, Lanham Cham- 
pagne, and Crosset Cognac. 

Mr. Lane. How long were you their agent? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly a vear. 

Mr. Lane. Did they fail? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did they owe you money when they failed? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Lane. Did you act for them on a salary or commission, or 
what ? 

Mr. Orman. I think it was on a commission. I do not recall. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a full-time job? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. What other occupation did you have at the time? 

Mr. Orman. I think I was interested in a tavern at the time. I do 
not know whether it was 1938 or 1937. 

Mr. Lanse. When you say you were interested, did you have a part 
ownership in a tavern ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a partnership ? 

Mr. Orman. I think I was in partnership at that time. 

Mr. Lanr. What was the name and the location of the tavern ? 

Mr. Orman. Bankers’ Tavern, 49 North Arkansas Avenue, At- 
lantiec City. My partner at the time was Charles Moore. 

Mr. Lane. What was your interest in the partnership? What 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not know whether I had 30 or 40 percent, some- 
thing like that. I just forgot. 

Mr. Lane. Did that run only for a short time? 

Mr. Orman. It didn’t run too long. It ran a couple of years or 
3 years that I was interested in it. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a successful operation from your point of 
view ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not think it was. I do not think T lost too 
much, but I do not think it was successful. 

Mr. Lane. What was the termination? Did you liquidate or sell 
out, or what became of it ? 

Mr. Orman. If I remember right, I do not think there was any- 
thing to liquidate. I think the landlord wound up with what was 


left. 
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Mr. Lane. Did you go through bankruptcy / . 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Did you end up ahead or behind ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I ended up behind. I just forgot to what extent. 
It wasn’t too great. 

Mr. Lane. Not substantially behind ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. At the same time, in 1938 or thereabouts, did you hava 
any interest in any other enterprise ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No: I do not think I did. 

Mr. Lane. I take it you were married at that time, Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. I got married in 1944 and divorced in 1945. 

Mr. Lane. After the agency for the Pyramid Co. terminated and 
the tavern was liquidated, to what did you turn your attention? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know whether I went back to the Seashore 
Radio Corp., which had three or four stores at that time. 

Mr. Lane. You mean you went back in their employment ? 

Mr. Orman. No: 1 had an interest. 

Mr. Lane. When did you acquire an interest 

Mr. Orman. Tam not sure of my dates at that time. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a New Jersey corporation / 

Mr. Orman. Yes. I am not sure whether that was before or after 
the tavern. 

Mr. LANE. Was that a closely held corporation, only a few stock- 
holders ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. LAN] . Who were the ot her principal stockholders ? 

Mr. Orman. If Lean. Sauers, S-a-u-e-r-s; I think he controlled all 
the stock at one time. Then he owed me some money and I came in 
through that. I think I got 50 percent of the stock for what he owed 
me, if | remember right. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you remember the amount of the debt / 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Was it $5,000 or more ? 

Mr. Orman. It may have been around there. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Was it as much as $10,000 ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not think it was quite that much. 

Mr. Lane. Would you estimate it was either above or below $5,000? 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t want to state. I don’t remember. It has 
been so long ago. I do not remember whether it was before or after 
the tavern. Maybe it was before. 

Mr. Lang. What was the nature of that business? 

Mr. Orman. Sold radio sets. I think they had Sparton radio, 
Majestic radio, and Phileo. We had four stores off-shore, one in 
Pleasantville, one in Absecon, and one in Linwood, and one in Barne- 
vat, not too far from ‘Toms River. 

Mr. Lang. What was the fate of that enterprise ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I think it went into the hands of receivers. 

Mr. Lane. And would that be before 1940? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lane. In any event, your endeavor to liquidate the indebted- 
ness out of it was not successful ? 
Mr. Orman. I didn’t understand. 
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Mr. Lane. You weren't able to liquidate your indebtedness out of 
the stock interest in the corporation ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lane. I understand, Mr. Orman, you have had a pistol permit 
for a good many years; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman. [ think I m: iy have had one on and off for 18 years or 
so. I just do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. The reason I ask you that somewhat out of order is to 
find out if you had such a permit as far back as 1938 

Mr. Orman. I think I may have had maybe prior to that. I do 
today. 

Mr. Lane. When you say you believe it may have been as far back 
as 18 years ago, that ‘would take it back to your age 26, when you were, 
say, 26. 

Mr. ORMAN. Well. ot course, I am only 
records. 

Mr. Lane. I understand that. 

Mr. Orman. It may have been 27 or 28 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall the occasion for your application for a 
pistol permit ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I used to buy and sell jewelry around that time, too, 
just knocking around as a side line. 

Mr. Lanr. Why was it you applied for a pistol permit ? 

Mr. Orman. Because T used to carry around quit a bit of jewelry 
and money. 

Mr. Lane. Were you in the jewelry business as a regular side line ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Well. pretty ac tive ly on and off. 

Mr. Lane. When were you first in the jewelry business ? 

Mr. Orman. Fifteen years ago, I guess, on and off—nothing steady 
about it. 

Mr. Lane. Had you been at all in the jewelry business prior to 
that? You say 15 years ago. That would make it roughly 1936. 

Mr. Orman. Yes: around there. 

Mr. Lane. That you have been in the jewelry business, 15 years, 
but had you been in the jewelry business at all prior to that time / 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. How did you locate it in 1936¢ How did you place 
the date / 

Mr. Orman. I have no direct means of placing the date, no exact 
means of placing the date. I guess I am trying to guess. 

Mr. Lane. That is your best guess ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is my best recollection: ves. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever have anybody threaten to take jewelry 
away from you? 

Mr. Orman. No: I do not think I have. 

Mr. LANE. Did you ever have anybody make any threats to do 
physical violence to you at all / 

Mr. Orman. Oh, yes; on several occasions. 

Mr. Lane. When was the first oceasion ? 

Mr. Orman. A good many years ago. 

Mr. Lane. Was it 18 years ago? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you recall ? 

Mr. Orman. No: not exactly. 


cuessing. I have no 
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Mr. Lane. Did you go through bankruptcy ¢ . 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Did you end up ahead or behind ? 

Mr. Orman. I ended up behind. I just forget to what extent. 
It wasn’t too great. 

Mr. Lane. Not substantially behind ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. At the same time, in 1938 or thereabouts, did you hava 
any interest in any other enterprise ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not think I did. 

Mr. Lane. I take it you were married at that time, Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. I got married in 1944 and divorced in 1945, 

Mr. Lane. After the agency for the Pyramid Co. terminated and 
the tavern was liquidated, to what did you turn your attention? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know whether I went back to the Seashore 
Radio Corp., which had three or four stores at that time. 

Mr. Lane. You mean you went back in their employment? 

Mr. Orman. No; I had an interest. 

Mr. Lane. When did you acquire an interest 

Mr. Orman. Tam not sure of my dates at that time. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a New Jersey corporation / 

Mr. Orman. Yes. I am not sure whether that was before or after 
the tavern. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a closely held corporation, only a few stock- 
holders ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who were the other principal stockholders ? 

Mr. Orman. If Ican. Sauers, S-a-u-e-r-s; I think he controlled all 
the stock at one time. Then he owed me some money and I came in 
through that. I think I got 50 percent of the stock for what he owed 
me, if | remember right. 

Mr. Lane. Do you remember the amount of the debt ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Was it $5,000 or more ? 

Mr. Orman. It may have been around there. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Was it as much as $10,000? 

Mr. Orman. I do not think it was quite that much. 

Mr. Lange. Would you estimate it was either above or below $5,000? 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t want to state. I don’t remember. It has 
been so long ago. I do not remember whether it was before or after 
the tavern. Maybe it was before. 

Mr. Lang. What was the nature of that business ? 

Mr. Orman. Sold radio sets. I think they had Sparton radio, 
Majestic radio, and Phileo. We had four stores off-shore, one in 
Pleasantville, one in Absecon, and one in Linwood, and one in Barne- 
gat, not too far from Toms River. 

Mr. Lane. What was the fate of that enterprise ? 

Mr. Orman. I think it went into the hands of receivers. 

Mr. Lane. And would that be before 1940 ? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lane. In any event, your endeavor to liquidate the indebted- 
ness out of it was not successful ? 
Mr. Orman. I didn’t understand. 
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Mr. Lane. You weren't able to liquidate your indebtedness out of 
the stock interest in the corporation ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lane. I understand, Mr. Orman, you have had a pistol permit 
for a good many years; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman. [ think I m: iy have had one on and off for 18 years or 
so. I just do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. The reason I ask you that somewhat out of order is to 
find out if you had such a permit as far back as 1938 

Mr. OrMAN. I think J may have had maybe prior to that. I do 
today. 

Mr. Lane. He ‘n you say you believe it may have been as far back 
as 18 years ago, that would take it back to your age 26, when you were, 
say, 26. 

Mr. Orman. Well, of course, I am only guessing. I have no 
records. . 

Mr. Lane. I understand that. 

Mr. Orman. It may have been 27 or 28 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall the occasion for your application for a 
pistol permit ? 

Mr. Orman. I used to buy and sell jewelry around that time, too, 
just knocking around as a side line. 

Mr. Lanr. Why was it you applied for a pistol permit ? 

Mr. Orman. Because I used to carry around quit a bit of jewelry 
and money. 

Mr. Lane. Were you in the jewelry business as a regular side line? 

Mr. Orman. Well, pretty actively on and off. 

Mr. Lane. When were you first in the jewelry business? 

Mr. Orman. Fifteen years ago, I guess, on and off—nothing steady 
about it. 

Mr. Lanr. Had you been at all in the jewelry business 3 deg to 
that? You say 15 years ago. ‘That would make it roughly 1936. 

Mr. Orman. Yes: around there. 

Mr. Lane. That you have been in the jewelry business, 15 years, 
but had you been in the jewelry business at all prior to that time / 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. How did you locate it in 1936¢ How did you place 
the date / 

Mr. Orman. I have no direct means of placing the date, no exact 
means of placing the date. I wuess I am try Ing to guess. 

Mr. Lane. That is your best guess ? 

Mr. Orman. That is my best recollection; yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever have anybody threaten to take jewelry 
away from you? 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not think I have. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever have anybody make any threats to do 
physical violence to you at all? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, yes; on several occasions. 

Mr. Lane. When was the first occasion ? 

Mr. Orman. A good many years ago. 

Mr. Lane. Was it 18 years ago? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. 

Mr. Lang. Don’t you recall? 

Mr. Orman. No: not exactly. 
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Mr. Lang. Do you approximately recall? 

Mr. Orman. No; I wouldn’t minimize on it. I just do not re- 
member. 

Mr. Lane. What is your answer? 

Mr. Orman. I couldn’t pin myself down to an exact date, some- 
where around there, I guess. 

Mr. Lane. Had anyone made a threat of physical violence to you 
before you applied for a pistol permit? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lane. Who do you think it was? 

Mr. Orman. I just forgot who it was. It was some years ago. 
Somebody out of New York. I just do not know who they were 
exactly. 

Mr. Lane. If you say it was out of New York, it indicates to me 
you recollect some event. 

Mr. Orman. Some event that was supposed to have taken place in 
a restaurant. Someone heard a conversation and they told me about 
it. 

Mr. Lange. What was the nature of the conversation ? 

Mr. Orman. They heard that these fellows were going to lay 
around here and try to stick me up. 

Mr. Lane. For what? 

Mr. Orman. For whatever I may have had. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Who was it that told you that? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. 

Mr. Lane. Can’t you remember ? 

Mr. Orman. That was quite a few years ago. 

Mr. Lang. Was that 18 years ago? 

Mr. Orman. It could have been. It could have been 16, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Lane. Was it before you applied for a pistol permit? 

Mr. Orman. I think it was. 

Mr. Lane. Was that one of the things, or was that the thing that 
motivated you in applying for a permit ? 

Mr. Orman. That was about the only thing that I recall. I never 
had any other use for it. 

Mr. Lane. Did these people, said to be from New York, ever get 
identified to you‘ 

Mr. Orman. No; they were not. We tried to find out. 

Mr. Lang. Who tried to find out ? 

Mr. Orman. I did, and someone in the local police department. 

Mr. Lane. Who was that? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Lane. I understand at one time you were indicted for having 
a part ownership in a gambling establishment. 

Mr. Orman. I do not think that was true. I was indicted, but I 
do not think I was indicted as a part owner. 

Mr. Lane. Were you in fact a part owner? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir; I was not. I happened to be in the estab- 
lishment at the time of the raid. I think it was at Sommer’s Point, 
if I remember. I do not recall the year. 

Mr. Lane. When was that? 

Mr. Orman. 1939, 1988, 1940. I just do not remember 

Mr. Lane. You do not recall the time when that occurred, the 
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Mr. Orman. No; I do not. 

Mr. Lang. Were you arraigned on some charge in connection with 
that ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I was. I just do not know what the specific charge 
was. I think I paid a fine. 

Mr. Lane. How did you plead ? 

Mr. Orman. I think I pleaded guilty, whatever it was. 

Mr. Lane. Do you remember the court where it was that you 
pleaded ¢ 

Mr. Orman. In May’s Landing. 

Mr. Lane. That is in the county court? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you remember who the judge was at that time? 

Mr. Orman. I do not. 

Mr. Lang. Do you remember whether you had any sentence in addi- 
tion to the fine? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, no; no sentence was ever imposed. I was never 
sentenced. 

Mr. Lane. You were fined ? 

Mr. Orman. I was fined, I think. I am not sure. 

Mr. Lane. Have you had any other arrests in your record ? 

Mr. Orman. Indicted. 

Mr. Lane. What were you indicted for? 

Mr. Orman. When Mayor Taggert was around here, he picked me 
up and charged me with dissemination of race horse news. 

Mr. Lane. When was that ? 

Mr. Orman. That was before I went to the Army, 1942, 1941. 

Mr. Lane. What became of that indictment / 

Mr. Orman. It was nolle prossed. 

Mr. Lang. You never pleaded to that indictment ? 

Mr. Orman. I think I ea iy have pleaded. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall how you pleaded? 

Mr. Orman. Not guilty. 

Mr. Lane. It was eventually dropped ? 

Mr. Orman. Eventually dropped while I was in the Army, I think. 

Mr. Lane. For this pistol permit, is that something which was sub- 
ject to annual renewal ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. It is only a license for a year at a time? 

Mr. Orman. Year at a time. 

Mr. Lanr. You have to make personal application for a new 
license ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. There were quite a few years I didn’t have 
it. I didn’t have it for all the years right on through. Sometimes 
I never even bothered about it, never had it. 

Mr. Lane. Did you, in those times when you never bothered about 
it, still carry a gun? 

Mr. Orman. No. Ido not carry one now. 

Mr. Lane. How long has it been since you haven't carried one? 

Mr. Or MAN, T haven’t had one on me in years. I have one in my 
hotel or at home, I forgot which it is. 

Mr. Lanr. Every time you apply for a pistol permit, you have to 
have someone vouch for you by affidavit ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 
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Mr. Lane. And do you have to make a statement as to whether or 
not you have been ever convicted of any crime ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Do you not have to state in the application that you 
never were convicted of any crime ? 

Mr. Orman. Of a type of crime; yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did you so state in your application ? 

Mr. Orman. I have never been convicted of a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t the question in the application not whether you 
have been convicted, but whether you have ever been charged with a 
crime ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall how it is worded. 

Mr. Lane. Have you ever been charged with a crime ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. When you say charged, charged with dis- 
semination of race-horse news. That was what he charged me with, 
which was untrue. That was what he picked me up for when he was 
mayor. 

Mr. Lane. I show you what purports to be a copy of an application 
dated December 11, 1939, for permission to carry a revolver, and I 
ask you to look at the question relating to charged with a crime or 
criminal offense, Does that refresh your recollection, Mr. Orman, 
that in 1939 you made such an appliction and in the application you 
stated that you had never been charged with commission of a criminal 
offense ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. That is what my application says. That is what 
I did. 

Mr. Lane. With respect to your arrest at Sommer’s Point, do you 
recollect having been questioned by Mayor Taggert, the late mayor. 
in January 1942, and having been asked the following questions and 
having given the following answers: 

Question. Ever been arrested? 

Answer. Yes, in-‘Sommer’s Point 

Question. What about? 

Answer. Caught in a gambling room. 

Question. Whose room? 

Answer. I had an interest in it. 

Question. How long ago was that? 

Answer. Three years ago. 

Do you recollect giving those answers? 

Mr. Orm ~ If I gave those answers, I did it, because the man who 
was living by the name of Tom Stgetch, owned a license for the place 
adjoining where he dispensed alcoholic beverages. Although it may 
sound fantastic, it doesn’t mean a thing one way or the other. I 
pleaded guilty to being the owner at the time and I think I was fined, 
if I recall, $200. 

Mr. Lane. Then did you afterward testify in questions put to you 
by Mayor Taggert ? 

Mr. Orman. I was liable to say anything in connection with Mayor 
Taggert. 

Mr. Lane. Did you testify in answers to questions put by him that 
vou had an interest ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I may have. I may have said anything. It was a fight 
tween him and me. 

Mr. Lane. The question is not what you may have said. The ques 
tion is did you say it. 
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Mr. Orman. I may have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you or did you not say it ¢ 

Mr. Orman. If you have it in the rec ‘ord, I said it. 

Mr. Lane. Did you or did you not have a financial interest in that 
establishment ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; I never did. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recollect having been asked by Mayor Taggert 
at the same time the following ¢ 

Question. What else was there besides horses? 

Answer. That is all. 

Question. Craps there? 

Answer. Yes, but it wasn’t going at the time. 

Do you rec ‘all be ne asked those questions ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. If you have it there, it may be so. 

Mir. Lane. Does it refresh your recollection that, in fact, craps 
games were played there / 

Mr. OrMAN. They were pl ived there at one time. I do not think 1 
was very long. I do not think the place existed for 10 days, if I re- 
member correctly. 

Mr. Lane. Coming back to these pistol permits, I asked you whether 
or not they ae the supporting aflidavit of some third party. 

Mr. Orman. They did, I think. 

Mr. pone W hat parties acted for you in that regard ? 

Mr. Orman. Different ones at various times. On this one, it was 
Frank Farley, Dorothy Carlson, and Helen Cloherty. 

Mr. Lane. How. many sup porting affidavits were there to your 1939 
pplication’ How many supporting certificates 4 

Mr. Orman. How many supporting certificates ¢ 

Mr. LANE. Yes. You look at the bac ‘k ot the paper you h: ave 1n vour 
hand. You say by Frank Farley. Is that the first one on the back of 
the page ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is that a statement by Farley that he is well acquainted 
with vou ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is right. s 

Mr. LANE. For how Many years does he indicate that he has know nn 
you é 

Mr. Orman. In 1936. 

Mr. Lane. I have been referring to that as the 1939 application 
Is it the 1936 application ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. It says down here, I guess this is the expiration 
of the notary’s commission, Edna Keller, notary, expires December 

1959. This application is December 20. Voucher, Frank Farley, 
jewelry salesman and manager of Bankers Tavern, it has here. This 
is in 1937, 

Mr. Lanr. Made in 1937? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Frank Farley ? 

Mr. Orman. He is Senator Farley, Senator from Atlantic County 

Mr. Lane. At that time? 

Mr. Orman. At that time he was, I think, an assemblyman. 

Mr. Lanr. How long does he state in that affidavit he has known 


/ 
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Mr. Orman. I do not see where he says how long he did know me. 
Up here—for 14 years, right here. 

Mr. Lane. That would—— 

Mr. Orman. That would make it his knowing me since 1925. 

Mr. Lane. What is the date of that ? 

Mr. Orman. December 11, 1939. 

Mr. Lane. Known you since 1/25. What was the date of your 
birth ? 

Mr. Orman. December 7, 1907. 

Mr. Lane. In 1925 you were 18 vears old? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Is that factually correct, that he had known you since 
you were 18 years old? 

Mr. Orman. Definitely. The present girl he is married to worked 
in that office at that time as a secretary. 

Mr. Lanr. In what office ? 

Mr. Orman. In the office I had office space in, which was Benjamin 
R. Fox, at that time at 1102 Atlantic Avenue. His wife’s name was 
Marie Fial. He was clerking in the oflice of Brown & McMullen. 

Mr. Lane. That is a law firm? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. I think he became a member of the bar right 
after that. I do not know whether it was 1926 or 1927 or thereabouts. 
Shortly after that he became married to the same girl that he is mar- 
ried to presently. 

Mr. Lane. You were personally well acquainted with him as far 
back as 1925? 

Mr. Orman. No question about it. 

Mr. Lane. Socially well acquainted with him ? 

Mr. Orman. Well, fairly well; yes, sir. 

Then I think he even came into Bankers Tavern when I had that 
going on many occasions. 

Mr. Lang. Who else is on that application in 19389? 

Mr. Orman. Well, I see Helen Cloherty. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Helen Cloherty ¢ 

Mr. Orman. She was a secretary in the office of Brown & McMullen. 
I think she still is the secretary to Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Mr. McMullen ¢ 

Mr. Orman. He is a lawyer. 

Mr. Lane. Who else is on that? 

Mr. Orman. Dorothy Carlson. 

Mr. Lane. How long does she represent she has known you? 

Mr. Orman. That isn’t filled in here. 

Mr. Lane. How long in fact have you known her? 

Mr. Orman. I have known her from the first day she went to work 
in Senator Farley’s office, which is 14 or 15 years ago, whenever he got 
out of Brown & McMullen’s office, after he became a member of the 
har. At that time he hired her as his own secretary and she has been 
with him ever since. 

Mr. Lane. Still there today ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Who is another certificate made out by? Is Julius Wald- 
man on that? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. He isn’t on this one. But I know Julius 
Waldman. He is a lawyer. 
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Mr. Lane. Who is the next one? 

Mr. Orman. On this certificate you oO! nly have—— 

Mr. LANE. You spoke of Clohe rity. 

Mr. Orman. Helen D. Clohe ty. 

Mr. Lane. And Farley ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Farley and Carlson. 

Mr. Lane. And Carlson. Is that the lst? 

Mr. Orman. That is the list from what I see here. 

Mr. Lane. Does that data indicate that some member of the polic 
department granted the application ? 

Mr. Orman. Chief of Police James C. McMenamin, who has since 
been deceased. 

Mr. Lane. Was the permit approved by one of the judges of t] 
court of common pleas ¢ 

Mr. CORMAN. it hus to be 5 but ] do not know which one at that time, 

Mr. Lane. Will you look at the back of the paper? 

Mr. Orman. It is on here, but I cannot make it out. 

Mr. Lane. How well did you know McNamara ¢ 

Mr. Orman. The jeweler on North Carolina? 

Mr. Lane. I assume he is Frank McNamara. 

Mr. Orman. | have known him 25 years. Maybe he is still there 
today. 

Mr. Lane. Did you buy and sell jewelry in transactions with Me- 
Namara ? 

Mr. Orman. I may have had a few small transactions with him 
years ago. 

Mr. Lane. When you say “years ago,” what do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Seeeat, M: aybe 15, 16 years ago. 

Mr. Lang. Do you have any recollection of having any transactions 
as far back as 1935 

Mr. Orman. I think so. I think it is possible. 

Mr. Lane. Let me read to you from a statement by Frank M 
Namara made at the mayor’s office on January 2, 1942, supposed to 
have been made in answer to questions by Mayor Taggert, as follows: 

Do you know all the jewelry firms in Atlantie City? 

Answer. Yes 

Question, Do you know of any firms Stumpy Orman works for? 

Answer, No: I do not 

Question. Never heard it mentioned? 

Answer. No ; 

Question. Never had any idea that he worked for a jewelry store in Atlantic 
City? 

Answer, No 

Question. Did he ever tell you he worked for a jewelry store? 

Answer. No. 

Mr. Orman. I never said I worked for a jewelry store, either then, 
now, or any other time. 

Mr. Lane. Have you in fact ever worked for a jewelry store 

Mr. Orman. Never in my life. I never said I did. 

Mr. Lane. Just worked for yourself, buying and selling jewelry / 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Did you buy the jewelry at auctions on distress sales or 
where did you pick it up? 

Mr. Orman. Sometimes around Samson Street. Philadelphia. \ 
couple of individuals I used to buy most of it from were located 


there. 
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Mr. Lang. Was he in the jewelry business? 

Mr. Orman. He was all his life. 

Mr. Lane. Did he have a store? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. He went out every day and bought and sold. 

Mr. Lane. What was his name? 

Mr. Orman. I forget his name. I can get it, but I forget his name. 

Mr. Lane. See if you can’t remember it. Do you remember the 
street and place ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Do you remember anybody else you bought and sold 
jewelry from? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, some individuals here and there. 

Mr. Lane. Where? 

Mr. Orman. Around the town. 

Mr. Lang. You mean by that, Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, private individuals. 

Mr. Lanr. Can you give us their names? 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t recall them. 

Mr. Lane. At stores? 

Mr. Orman. No, not at stores. 

Mr. Lane. Private individuals? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. LANE. Were those occasional pure hasers, or were those pur- 
chases made with any regularity? 

Mr. ¢ IRMAN. ( Yh. they were just On casional. lf somebody had some- 
thing I could buy and I thought it was cheap and I could sell it again, 
I bought it. 

Mr. Lanz. Where did vou sell the jewelry ? 

Mr. Orman. Any individual who came along. 

Mr. Lane. You say “any individual.” Would you sell them to 
jewelry dealers ? 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t make a practice of it, never had that much of it. 

Mr. Lane. How much in value did you ever have in hand at one 
time ¢ 

Mr. Orman. IT do not think I would have much more than a couple 
of thousand dollars. 

Mr. Lane. Nothing you would call significant, then ? 

Mr. Orman. It was significant at that time. 

Mr. Lane. In that it represented a considerable amount of your 
liquid cash at that time, you mean / 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. 

Mr. Lane. I do not want you to guess at it. I am not undertaking 
to guess either, but were you in a position in 1937 and 1938 and 193% 
to invest more than a couple of thousand dollars in jewelry right at 
that time? 

Mr. Orman. No. Ido not think I was in too solid a position. 

Mr. Lane. What would you say your turn-over was that year in 
jewelry ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Not verv much. 

Mr. Lang. Would $2000 cover it? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. Maybe. 

Mr. Lane. Would it exceed $5,000? 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lane. Was there a substantial profit in the line you carried ? 
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Mr. Orman. Not too much. It varied. 

Mr. Lane. Did you run to any one thing, like watches, rings, or 
bracelets? 

Mr. Orman. Anything. 

Mr. Lane. Whatever came along? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Before I get off the track, I am going to show you dif- 
ferent applications for pistol permits. I have shown you one for 
1939. I show you one for 1941, one for 1942, one for 1948, and one for 
1949. Calling your attention to the fact that they are all simply con- 
formed copy ‘and asking you whether that will refresh your recollec- 
tion, Mr. Orman, as to the years in which you applied and the years 
in which you did not apply for pistol permits, can you tell me those 
years ? 

Mr. Orman. Well, I probably applied in those years. 

Mr. Lang. Do you have any independent recollection of when you 
did apply and when you did not ? 

Mr. Orman. Only what it states here. I do not have a copy or rec- 
ord to go by. 

Mr. Lane. That is in substance what I am asking you. Without 
those copies, could you tell us in what years you filed an application ? 

Mr. Orman. I could not. I have to do the same thing you did, go 
to the city hall and get them out. 

Mr. Lane. May I have those back again, please ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Have you any recollection as to who vouched for you in 
your application for a police permit in 1945, 1937, 1938 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. As I remember, I would not have too well a recollec- 
tion without checking the applications themselves, but I would re- 
member on several occasions McNamara, I had Carlson, I had Clo- 
herty, I had Farley, and I had some detectives from time to time. I 
just do not know who and how; I have nothing to refer to. 

Mr. Lane. If I tell you that our notes indicate that Frank Farley 
vouched for you on December 26, 1935—— 

Mr. Orman. I would believe you. 

Mr. Lane. And again on January 8, 1937, and again on December 
21, 1937, and again on December 14, 1938, would that jibe with your 
recollection ? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly not with my recollection, but I believe it, if 
you have it there in the record, and I do not deny it. 

Mr. Lane. As you have already seen in the other copy, you were 
vouched for in 1939. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. If they state that is so, then it is true. 

Mr. Lang. You say that Helen Cloherty vouched for you. Was 
she the woman employed by Frank Farley or was it Carlson? 

Mr. Orman. Miss Carlson. 

Mr. Lane. Cloherty was who? 

Mr. Orman. She worked for the offices, at that time, of Brown & 
McMullen, who since have separated, and now it is just Mr. McMullen, 
I think. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recollect that Frank McNamara also vouched 
for you? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lane. In 1939? 
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Mr. Orman. I do not know what year, but I know he has on sev- 
eral occasions. 

Mr. Lane. And in 1941, do you recollect that / 

Mr. Orman. If it is there, it is possible. 

Mr. Lane. Yes, it is there. 

Mr. Orman. Yes, it is possible. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recollect that Julius Waldman—— 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. If it is there, I do not doubt it. He 
may have on some occasions—1 year. 

Mr. Lane. Does it seem reasonable to you that he vouched for you 
on January 29, 1941? 

Mr. Orman. It is possible. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Julius Waldman ? 

Mr. Orman. He is an attorney here in town. 

Mr. Lane. How long had you known Waldman ¢ 

Mr. Orman. A good many years. 

Mr. Lane. Is it your recollection that he also vouched for you on 
December 31, 1941 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. If it is there, it is there. 

Mr. Lane. Is he in any way connected with Farley ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. They may have handled some cases together. 

Mr. Lane. Does it refresh your recollection that Dorothy Carlson 
took his affidavit, both of those applications, one on January 14, 1941, 
and one in December 1941 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. If it is there, it is so. 

Mr. Lane. That doesn’t mean to you that they were office associates? 

Mr. Orman. No. They were not. I think he had an office down 
the hall, two doors away, which is still located there today. 

Mr. Lane. In 1948 did Dorothy C. Berry vouch for you? 

Mr. Orman. That is Miss Carlson, who since had been married. 
That is her married name, Berry. 

Mr. Lane. That was the secretary in Senator Farley's office? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. And Joseph Ross, Jr.? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. He is the owner of the Yellow Cab Co. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. Quite a number of years. 

Mr. Lane. And Elva C. Schweidi ! 

Mr. Orman. She is the secretary to Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known her? 

Mr. Orman. About 10, 11, 12 years, a little longer. 

Mr. Lane. Who is George A. Frye? 

Mr. Orman. He is in the detective bureau. 

Mr. Lane. On the city police force ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. Fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. Lane. Did he vouch for you in 1939? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Oswald Divinnie? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did those men vouch for you in 1939? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 
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Mr. Lane. Charles M. Virtue? Have you known him for many 
vears ¢ 
~ Mr. Orman. Quite a few years. 

Mr. Lane. How many ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Ten, twelve, thirteen. 

Mr. Lane. Now, in 1948 and again in 1949 did James H. Farley 
vouch for you? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Who is James H. Farley ? 

Mr. Orman. He is in the detective bureau. He is a brother of 
Senator Farley. 

Mr. Lane. Relative to James H. Farley, who vouched for you in 
1948 and is the brother of Senator Farley, you said he was on the 
police force ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Has he a responsible position on the police force? 

Mr. Orman. I think he was acting captain of the detective bureau. 

Mr. Lanr. Would that mean he was the head of the plainclothesmen 
on the force ¢ 

Mr. Orman. He was one of the captains. I do not know. They 
had four or five or six of them. 

Mr. Lane. Do they have more than one captain of detectives? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. That is what I am talking about. He was 
only one, in an acting capacity, for several years. 

Mr. Lane. He was one of the ranking officers in the police depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Orman. One of them, at that time. 

Mr. Lane. And in 1948 did Tod Kerstetter also signify that he 
had investigated the statements and found them to be true? 

Mr. Orman. Are you asking me, did he ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. If he signed it, he did. 

Mr. Lang. Have you a recollection that he did ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not know what year he did, but he did on one or 
two occasions. 

Mr. Lane. If it indicates that was in December 1948 on your copy, 
you believe that would be correct é 

Mr. OrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanz. What was his position on the force at that time ? 

Mr. Orman. He was assistant director of public safety, which 
he presently holds. 

Mr. Lane. Who is superior to him on the police force ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Director Cuthbert. 

Mr. Lane. He is the only one superior in rank to him ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. How often, Mr. Orman, do you see men like this Capt. 
H. Farley and Assistant Director of Public Safety Meredith T. 
Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Orman, I sometimes may see them around the town a few 
times a week, and then again I may not see them in months. I have 
a public bar and sometimes Kerstetter may come in there. I do not 
know if Jim Farley has ever been in there. I do not think so. I 
have been there since 1945, 

Mr. Lane. Did you know the late Norda Kunhle? 
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Mr. Orman. I do not remember him. I did not know him too 
well. He has been dead for many years. 

Mr. Lane. He was the head of the Republican Party in Atlantic 
County, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Orman. That is a long way back. 

Mr. Lane. Before your time? 

Mr. Orman. I think it was. I do not think I was around then. 

Mr. Lane. Who was the head of the Republican organization in 
Atlantic County in the early thirties ? 

Mr. Orman. Enoch L. Johnson. 

Mr. Lane. Otherwise known as “Nockey” Johnson? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you know him? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you know him well? 

Mr. Orman. Fairly well. 

Mr. Lane. Did he do favors for you? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know that I ever asked him to do favors 
for me. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do favors for him? 

Mr. Orman. I do not think I had reason to, but I would if I could. 

Mr. Lane. Why? 

Mr. Orman. Because he was a friend of mine. 

Mr. Lane. What has he ever done for you, Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing. 

Mr. Lane. How has he shown his friendship to you? 

Mr. Orman. I have known him for a good many years around 
here. 

Mr. Lane. Socially? 

Mr. Orman. On occasions, not too often. 

Mr. Lane. Can’t you state anything he has done for you? 

Mr. Orman. No. I do not think he has done anything for me. 

Mr. Lang. What was it that made you indicate you would do favors 
for him? 

Mr. Orman. There is nothing that motivates that. I have a feeling 
for the man, and out of respect I would do anything I could for him. 

Mr. Lane. What is the basis of your respect for him ? 

Mr. Orman. I just like the man sees I do not know how to 
describe it generally. I do not know that I have to have a specific 
reason. I do not know what he would ask me to do. 

Mr. Lane. I do not know, either. 

Mr. Orman. If it was within my realm of possibility, I would help 
him and do anything I could for him. 

Mr. Lane. Out of a sense of loyalty to him? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know I would put it that way. I do not 
know why I would have to be loyal to him. 

Mr. Lane. He is a great deal older than you are. 

Mr. Orman. Much older. He has gone into his seventies. 

Mr. Lane. Aren’t you actually in the category of a protégé of his? 

Mr. Orman. Not nearly. Iam a Republican. I am a little active 
in Republican politics here. I have been for a good many years. 

Mr. Lane. Have you done favors for “Nockey” Johnson ? 

Mr. Orman. I haven’t any reason to. 

Mr. Lane. Did you get the vote out for him? 
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Mr. Orman. I did, to the best of my ability, 

Mr. Lang. Did you collect campaign funds for him? 

Mr. Orman. Never. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do that for anybody else in the Republican 
Party ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Then, what have you done politically ! 

Mr. Orman. Just the general routine of things to help an organiza- 
tion, through friendship and votes, and getting them to go along, 
friends I know. 

Mr. Lane. What is the routine? 

Mr. Orman. Try to help where I can be of help. 

Mr. Lane. Do you belong to any of the ward clubs? 

Mr. Orman. I belong to the Fourth Ward Republican Club. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you belonged to that? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. I do not think too many years. 
Maybe 7, 8, 9 years. 

Mr. Lane. Did you belong to any club at that time that “Nockey” 
Johnson was the head of the Republican Party in this county ? 

Mr. Orman. No; I did not. 

Mr. Lane. What political favors did you do for him? 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t do anything for him, 

Mr. Lang. Was Senator Farley a protege of his? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know how you want to term it. I think he 
was greatly responsible at the time for Farley getting into politics 
and running as an assemblyman from this district. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do anything to assist Farley when he ran for 
assembly ? 

Mr. Orman. In my little way. 

Mr. Lane. What did you do in your little way? 

Mr. Orman. I tried to help him get votes wherever I possibly 
could. 

Mr. Lanz. I had been asking you for your means of livelihood and 
I think we were lown to about 1939 when we went off on this tangent 
of the police permits. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. After the Bankers Tavern was liquidated and the radio 
stores were liquidated, what did you do to make a living? 

Mr. Orman. Well, I do not know. I do not know right about then. 
But I think from 1941 on, between going to work for the Yellow Cab 
Co. and a few other companies, I managed to make a living and 
accumulated a little money. 

Mr. Lane. To refresh your recollection, we are talking about the 
time war broke out in Europe. Does that assist you in placing events 
at that time? In 1939 and 1940? Can you, by associating the out- 
break of the war with what you were doing yourself, tell us more 
accurately what business interests you had? 

Mr. Orman. I do not think I had any right around then. I think 
it was right around 1941 that I can pin myself down, or 1940, with 
the Yellow Cab Co., as public relations for them, which I held for 
about 8 years. 

Mr. Lane. Let’s see about Yellow Cab Co. Is Yellow Cab Co. a 
corporation ? 

Mr, Orman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Is that a closely-held corporation ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. I do not own stock. I was not a part 
owner. I was just on a salary there. 

Mr. Lane. Who are the principal owners? 

Mr. Orman. Joseph Ross. 

Mr. Lane. The same Joseph Ross who vouched for you here? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. And whose secretary vouched for you? 

Mr. Orman. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Lang. Is there any rec ‘ord that you kept, Mr. Orman, of your 
income for the years as far back as 1940? 

Mr. Orman. I had some records. I do not know whether I still 
have them. 

Mr. Lane. Did any accountant make up your income-tax returns 
as far back as 1940? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know whether I used to get them made up by 
an accountant or used to walk into the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
had it made up there. Since 1945 I have had my accountant do it. 
I have given him the figures and he inserts them. 

Mr. Lane. Who is he? 

Mr. Orman. O. J. Silverman. But he doesn’t have books pertain- 
ing to my personal income. He represents me in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel Co., which was a corporation until about 4 months ago when 
I purchased it, and I am sole owner of it now. 

Mr. Lane. In 1945, was that the first time you had a public account- 
ant make up your tax blank? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lane. Prior to 1945, did you always make up your own 
returns ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. I went into the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
had them make it up, if I remember right. 

Mr. Lane. Can you obtain some records that would refresh your 
recollection as to when you first worked for Yellow Cab Co. ? 

Mr. Orman. It was 8 or 9 years ago, from then up to about 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Lane. That would make it about 1943, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Orman. Let’s say 1943, either in 1942 or 1943. I went into 
the Army in 1943 and I was on their payroll before I went into the 
Army. 

Mr. Lane. When did you go into the Army ? 

Mr. Orman. 1943. 

Mr. Lane. What time of 1943 

Mr. Orman. February of 08. 

Mr. Lane. How long do you think now you had been on the payroll 
of Yellow Cab Co. prior to February 1943? 

Mr. Orman. A year or two. 

Mr. Lane. A year or two would bring it back to 1941. That would 
mean you had been associated with Yellow Cab Co. for 10 years. 

Mr. Orman. I said I was associated with them 7 or 8 or 9 years, up 
until 2 years ago; I haven’t been on their payroll for the last 2 years. 

Mr. Lane. You believe you were first associated with them in 1941 ? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lang. W Lye were you doing in 1940? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall, really. 
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Mr. Lane. You were occupying your time some way ? 

Mr. Orman. I certainly was. I always must have hustled to make 
a living. I donot know how. 

Mr. Lane. When you say you had to hustle to make a living, where 
were you living in 1940? 

Mr. Orman. In Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lane. In a hotel? 

Mr. Orman. No. I think I was living at 2626 Pacific. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have furnished rooms there ¢ 

Mr. Oran. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Living there by yourself? 

Mr. Orman. Yes; with some friends of mine. They had the prop- 
erty. They had their home there. 1 may have been living at 37 South 
[owa, which was the Biarritz Apartments. 

Mr. Lane. In your endeavor to make a living, what did you do# 

Mr. Orman. I did anything I could to make a living, within reason. 

Mr. Lane. Did you make any book? 

Mr. Orman. No. I bet. I am a pretty good bettor when I bet. 

Mr. Lane. Were you in the numbers? 

Mr. CamMan. Never in my life. 

Mr. Lane. Where did you place your bets? 

Mr. Orman. When I bet, I bet with various individuals. I do not 
know who they were or where they are. Mostly at the track in the 
last number of years. 

Mr. Lane. Is it on horses ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. What track? 

Mr. Orman. I bet at the Atlantic City track or the Camden track. 

Mr. Lane. Ever bet off the track ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I think I have on a couple of oceasions. 

Mr. Lane. What was the last ? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, I do not remember. I do not know whom. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you know anybody with whom you habitually 
placed bets ? 

Mr. Orman. I did it only occasionally. 

Mr. Lane. I thought you indicated that in hustling for a living 
one of the things you did was to gamble successfully. 

Mr. Orman. When I gamble, I gamble pretty well. That was what 
[ said. 

Mr. Lane. In gambling pretty well, did you use one bookie more 
than another? 

Mr. Orman. I used various bookies. I just do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Do you use various bookies today ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not play. I do not think I did any gambling since 
[ left Las Vegas last year. 

Mr. Lane. Did you own an automobile ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you drive an automobile? 

Mr. Orman. Cadillac. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you driven a Cadillac ? 

Mr. Orman. Since 1942. 

Mr. Lang. Was that the first car you ever owned ? 

Mr. Orman, No; I owned a lot of cars prior to that. 

Mr. Lane. What kind of car did you own in 1940? 
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Mr. Orman, I may have had a Buick. 

Mr. Lane. Do you make it a practice to buy a new car every year! 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not make a practiceto buy it. If I get a good 
deal, where it liardly costs me anything, I will, and I do. 

Mr. Lane. What was your income in 19404 

Mr. Orman, I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Approximately ? 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t want tosay. I donot know. 

Mr. Lane. You must have some idea if you were driving a Buick 
automobile. 

Mro. Orman. I would have to try to refresh my memory by seeing if I 
could find any of my records. 

Mr. Lane. Name me one source of income in 1940. 

Mr. Orman. I do not know what I made in 1940. 

Mr. Lanz. Name me one enterprise that you were in in 1940. 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. 

Mr. Lane. Can you recall none at all ? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. 

Mr. Lane. What did you do after the Bankers Tavern ? 

Mr. Orman. I just don’t recall. I do not remember because I did 
not have any stable business of any kind. 

Mr. Lang. You did something, Mr. Orman. 

Mr. Orman. I may have done something. I do not know what it 
was. 

Mr. Lane. You did not have substantial cash, from what you just 
said. 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t have a lot of cash. 

Mr. Lane. You stated that the import business was unsuccessful. 
You have stated the tavern was unsuccessful. You have stated that 
the radio store was unsuccessful. You have stated that you never had 
any substantial turn-over in jewelry. What other source of income 
did you have? 

Mr. Orman. I donot recall. I may be able to help you expedite this. 

Mr. Lane. I wish you would. 

Mr. Orman. If you tell me what you are trying to drive at. I have 
had a fairly good income for the last 9 or 10 years. I think I can show 
since 1940 or 1941 what I have had. 

Mr. Lane. Will you? 

Mr. Orman. I have accumulated quite a bit of money. 

Mr. Lane. Where did you bank in 1940? 

Mr. Orman. I think I banked in what is now the Boardwalk Na- 
tional Bank, at Arkansas Avenue. I do not know what went through 
the bank. I know what I have been paying taxes on since 1940 or 1941. 

Mr. Lane. In how many banks did you have an account? 

Mr. Orman. Only the one. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have a safe deposit box in that bank? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. I think I still have it there. 

Mr. Lange. Still in the same bank? 

Mr. Orman. Well, I moved it from that bank when they opened 
their branch in Margate. 

Mr. Lane. When was that? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe last year. 

Mr. Lane. From 1940 to 1950 you had an account in that bank 
here? 

Mr. Orman. Here. 
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Mr. Lang. And the safe deposit box? 

Mr. Orman. Here. It is the same bank, They opened another 
branch. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall what your average balance was? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. 

Mr. Lane. Did you maintain a checking account? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Did you keep cash in the box? 

Mr. Orman. Sometimes I kept cash in the box. 

Mr. Lane. How much? 

Mr. Orman. Not too much. 

Mr. Lane. $2,000? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe more. I do not recall. I wouldn’t want to say 
how much. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Give us an estimate as to how much you kept there. 

Mr. Orman. I cannot swear to it. 

Mr. Lang. What was the purpose of keeping the money in the safe 
deposit box? 

Mr. Orman. No special reason, other than that I did not want it in 
a checking account when I had no need for it. 

Mr. Lane. You had some reason for preferring your money in cash 
in the box rather than keeping it in your checking account where you 
could draw it out on a check at any time? 

Mr. Orman. No special reason. 

Mr. Lane. Was there some reason that made it seem preferable to 
you to go to the bank and put the money in the box, and go to the bank 
and physically take the money out of the box rather than keep it in a 
general checking account ? 

Mr. Orman. I kept several thousand dollars as a balance in my 
checking account. I thought that was enough. 

Mr. Lanz. You say several thousand os. I asked you about 
your average balance. Would you now be able to state what the aver- 
age balance was? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe $2,000, $3,000, $4,000. 

Mr. Lane. What is your net worth today ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. Lane. Approximately ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. What is it represented by, Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Orman. Well, it is represented by my hotel interest. 

Mr. Lane. What is your hotel interest ? 

Mr. Orman. If I sell the hotel at what I am negotiating to sell it 
for, or what I entered into a formal agreement to sell it for, on which 
I will enter into a formal agreement next month, I will have quite 
an interest if the sale goes through. 

Mr. Lanz. Did I understand you to say you contracted to sell it? 

Mr. Orman. I have a contemplated deal with an old-age home 
group where I may sell it to them, between now and October 1 of 1951, 
this year. 

Mr. Lang. Does that mean they have taken an option on the hotel? 

Mr. Orman. $5,000 option. 

Mr. Lane. To take it at what price? 

Mr. Orman. At $160,000, 
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Mr. Lane. Good until October 1, 1951? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Is there any mortgage on that hotel? 

Mr. Orman. $50,000 mortgage. 

Mr. Lane. So the equity of your own would be $110,000. 

Mr. Orman. If I get that, but I owe some other money besides that. 
I owe some thirty-thousand-odd dollars besides that. 

Mr. Lane. On a second mortgage? 

Mr. Orman. A note which represents $27,500 and about $10,000 
in other bills. If I sell the hotel, 1 don’t think 

Mr. Lane. Is that a debt you incurred in connection with the pur- 
chase of the hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How do you owe that money? To whom do you owe it? 

Mr. Orman. To Harry Schwartz, $27,500. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Harry Schwartz? 

Mr. Orman. He was one of the original partners in the hotel? He 
had a third interest. 

Mr. Lane. With you and somebody else ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who is the other individual? 

Mr. Orman. Sid Hartfield. 

Mr. Lane. Who is he? 

Mr. Orman. He is a man in the restaurant business in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. A good many years. 

Mr. Lane. What business has he been in here in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Orman. Restaurant business. 

Mr. Lane. Have you bought out Hartfield’s interest? 

Mr. Orman. I bought both their interests. 

Mr. Lane. But you haven’t paid for Schwartz’s interest ? 

Mr. Orman. I haven’t paid for it. 

Mr. Lane. You paid Hartfield out? 

Mr. Orman. I repaid it off when I refinanced all but $5,000. 

Mr. Lanr. You owe him $5.000? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. With the $27,000, you owe about $43,000. With the 
$50,000 mortgage, you owe about $90,000. So your equity would be 
$70,000. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. If it goes through on that price, I will have 
to pay about $15,000 in taxes. 

Mr. Lane. As a long-term capital gain? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. You said that that was a corporation until recently. 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. The corporation has been dissolved ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. You are now the sole owner # 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. There was a dissolution of the corporation 
since March. 

Mr. Lane. What was the purpose of the liquidation of the cor- 
poration ? 

Mr. Orman. So I wouldn’t pay two taxes. 
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Mr. Lane. When was that hotel bought by the corporation? 

Mr. Orman. In May of 1945. 

Mr. Lane. How much money did you put up at that time? 

Mr. Orman. $27,500. 

Mr. Lane. How much money did the other two put up? The same 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Orman. $27,500 each. 

Mr. Lane. Where did you acquire $27,500 ? 

Mr. Orman. I had that from the accumulation of money that I 
saved out of my earnings for the previous years. 

Mr. Lane. Did you save anything while you were in the Army? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. What were your sources of income while you were 
in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I represented Yellow Cab. It is all in my income tax. 

Mr. Lane. While you were in the Army? 

Mr. Orman. I was still on the payroll. 

Mr. Lane. What did you do for them? 

Mr. Orman. Public relations work, when I could. 

Mr. Lane. To what extent could you do any work while you were 
in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Orman. When I came home, whatever IT did, they carried me 
on the same as they did previous to my going in the Army and up 
until 2 years ago. 

Mr. Lane. W here were you in the Army? 

Mr. Orman. Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Lane. The whole time? 

Mr. Orman. Most of the time. 

Mr. Lane. Where else were you ? 

Mr. Orman. Baltimore and then back here in Jersey again. 

Mr. Lane. Never more than, say, a hundred and fifty miles from 
here ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lane. Did you get back here week ends? 

Mr. Orman. As often as I had a pass, I did. 

Mr. Lane. And was that frequently ? 

Mr. Orman. As frequently as anyone else. 

Mr. Lane. I am trying to ascertain whether you were able—— 

Mr. Orman. I said as often as I had a pass, which might have been 
three times a month. 

Mr. Lane. If you did come back here three times a month, what 
did you do for the Yellow Cab Co. ? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing, if there was nothing to do. 

Mr. Lane. Was there anything to do? 

Mr. Orman. On occasions. 

Mr. Lane. What? 

Mr. Orman. Try to get them an account. 

Mr. Lane. What kind of account? 

Mr. Orman. Restaurant account or hotel account, for cab stand. 

Mr. Lane. Did you get them any accounts? 

Mr.Orman. I got them some from time to time. 

Mr. Lane. During the war? 

Mr. Orman. There wasn’t many to get during the war. 

Mr. Lane. There were no accounts to get during the war? 
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Mr. Orman. They couldn’t supply them very well. They got along 
with what they went with. 

Mr. Lane. Did they have cabs in service during the car? 

Mr. Orman. Very few. They were cut to a minimum. 

Mr. Lane. Like what? 

Mr. Orman. Thirty against seventy. 

Mr. Lane. Most of the hotels during the war were occupied by 
troops? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Were there any resort hotels open during the war here! 

Mr. Orman. A lot of smaller ones were open. A few were opened. 
There wasn’t too much to do. 

Mr. Lanz. How much did you get paid by Yellow? 

Mr. OrMAn. Five thousand a year. 

Mr. Lane. Can you today tell us anything that you did for the 
Yellow Cab Co. that returned something of benefit to the Yellow Cab 
Co. for that $5,000 ? 

Mr. Orman. Sure, I got them 

Mr. Lane. While you were in the Army? 

Mr. Orman. Not exactly while I was in the Army. What I did 
prior and afterward. I didn’t have too much to do while I was in 
the Army. They didn’t take me off the payroll. 

Mr. Lane. They kept you on the payroll as a courtesy while you 
were in the service? 

Mr. Orman. That is possible. 

Mr. Lane. Is it a fact? 

Mr. Orman. I received my money. 

Mr. Lane. Is ita fact that you were in a position where you couldn’t 
do anything for them? 

Mr. Orman. There may not have been too much to do. I would 
have done it if there was something to do. You are going to pin me 
down, did I specifically do anything? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. I may have done something for 
them during the 33 to 34 months, if you want it that way, while I 
was in the Army. 

Mr. Lane. I am trying to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. Orman. I got my money and I performed some services for 
them. 

Mr. Lane. But you did not today recollect any service you per- 
formed for them. 

Mr. Orman. I cannot. 

Mr. Lane. What service did you perform for them in 1941? 

Mr. Orman. I got them various accounts. I got them different 
cafes, different hotels, where I knew they were looking for somebody 
else’s services. 

Mr. Lane. It was February 1942 that you went into the Army ? 

Mr. Orman. 1943. 

Mr. Lane. It was sometime in 1941 that you first worked for the 
Yellow Cab Co.? 

Mr. Orman. I think it was 1941; yes. 

Mr. Lane. Can you remember any accounts you got between that 
date and February 1943 for them? 
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Mr. Orman. Yes; I got them the 500 Club, the Babette Club, and 
quite a few clubs around town. 

Mr. Lanz. Name me some other clubs, Mr. Orman. 

Mr. Orman. Nomad Club, International Club. Different hotels. 
A couple of little hotels. 

Mr. Lang. Were those all the clubs you got for them ? 

Mr. Orman. There may have been some others. 

Mr. Lane. Does that mean they had an exclusive right ? 

Mr. Orman. To put their stands there. 

Mr. Lane. Cab stands? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. They had cab stands there. 

Mr. Lane. How many comparable cab companies are there in the 
~ here? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know if there are any comparable to the 
Yellow Cab. They are about the largest. The next one is City Service 
Cab. 

Mr. Lane. At the 500 Club, who owns that ? 

Mr. Orman. Who owns the 500 Club? 

Mr. Lang. Who owned it at that time, in 1941 or 1942¢ 

Mr. Orman. I think Phil Barr. He is since deceased. 

Mr. Lane. How did you get them an account with the 500 Club? 

Mr. Orman. I knew these various people and I asked them as a 
special favor to me because I was working for them wouldn’t they 
let them have a cab stand there and use their cabs exclusively. 

Mr. Lane. Then, at the International ? 

Mr. Orman. Same way. 

Mr. Lang. Who owned the International ? 

Mr. Orman. I think it may have been Kravitz at that time. 

Mr. Lane. Who owned Babette’s ? 

Mr. Orman. Dan Stebbins. 

Mr. Lane. Was it on the same basis that you got the stand for them 
at Babette’s? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. What was one of the other clubs that you named ? 

Mr. Orman. The Nomad. I do not recall who owned it at that 
time. 

Mr. Lanr. You say that they did it because you were acquainted 
with the management ? 

Mr. Orman. Because I was friendly with them. 

Mr. Lane. What was the basis of your friendship with the clubs 
that you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Orman. I knew them around here for a good many years. 
That is all I can say. 

Mr. Lane. Did you patronize them ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Once in a while; not too often. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do any more than patronize them once in a 
while? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lang. Did you do any favors for them ? 

Mr. Orman. No: not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lane. Why are they doing favors for you, Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Orman. That I cannot say. 

Mr. Lanz. You must have some opinion on the matter. 

Mr. Orman. That I cannot say. 
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Mr. Lang. Did you pay them anything for the account ? 

Mr. Orman. I think in some cases they used to pay some of them. 
I do not think they paid all the clubs. They paid most of the hotels. 

Mr. Lane. Yellow Cabs did? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What hotel accounts did you get for Yellow Cab? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. 1 talked to several people years ago. 

Mr. Lane. Do you mean by that that you haven't gotten any ac- 
counts for them in recent years ? 

Mr. Orman. I haven’t been with them for 2 years. 

Mr. Lane. Take yourself back to 1949. That is only 2 years ago. 
Did you get any accounts for them between 1945 and 1949? 

Mr. Orman. I got some. I do not know which ones they were. 

Mr. Lane. Is Yellow Cab still owned by the same group? 

Mr, Orman. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Lane. And is it the group that has had it since the beginning ? 

Mr. Orman. Since the beginning of my working for them. 

Mr. Lane. That included Joseph Ross ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who else ’ 

Mr. Orman. I think he is the principal one. I do not know of 
anyone else. 

Mr. Lane. Is he the principal officer ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is he the only contact you had in the Yellow Cab Co.? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. Seashore Cab Co., I think it is called, or 
Shore Cab Co., corporation. 

Mr. Lane. Did anyone else perform the same function for Yellow 
Cab that you did? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lane. You have named a list of clubs that you retained back 
in 1941 and 1942 and you said there were several hotels. What hotels 
were there ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall the hotels offhand. I know I spoke 
to a few of them. 

Mr. Lane. Come nearer to date. Take from 1945 to 1949. Did 
you get any clubs for them during that period ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you get any hotels for them? 

Mr. Orman. I think I spoke to somebody in the Ambassador one 
time for them. 

Mr. Lane. Did you get any accounts for them in the hotel field? 

Mr. Orman. I think the Ambassador at one time. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you know whether you got the Ambassador for 
them ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know exactly. I think I spoke to Tousley 
at one time. 

Mr. Lane. Who is he? 

Mr. Orman. Manager, at one time. 

Mr. Lane. Did they, in fact, get the Ambassador as a stand? 

Mr. Orman. I think they still have it. 

Mr. Lane. Did they get it through your efforts? 

Mr. Orman. I think maybe they did. 

Mr. Lane. You think maybe you talked to Tousley just once? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 
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Mr. Lane. Did you get any restaurant accounts for them from 1945 
to 19494 

Mr. Orman. I think I may have gotten Stanley Restaurant and 
others. I-donot know which ones they were. They do not have too 
many cab stands. They would call when they needed a cab. 

Mr. LANE. Who owns the Stanley Restaurant ? 

Mr. Orman. Now! A man by the name of Fred Hartfield owned 
it at that time. 

Mr. Lane. Hartfield went in with you in the Cosmopolitan Hotel ? 

I meant to ask you originally, Mr. Orman: Do you appear before 
the committee under subpena 4 

Mr. Orman. I do, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Will you produce the subpena ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sure. 

(The witness produced the subpena.) 

Mr. Lanne. May I have the subpena marked ? 

Senator Hunt. The subpena will be marked “Exhibit L.” It is the 
subpena which has been issued by the Congress of the United States 
on Herman Orman on Friday, July 6. 

(The subpena referred to was marked “Exhibit L” and is on file 
with the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. This subpena is a subpena duces tecum, Mr. Orman, 
which calls for the production of all your records, papers, statements, 
and documents concerning business, employment, and financial trans- 
actions, and a copy of your income-tax return, for the years 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. Have you brought those with you? 

Mr. Orman. I brought my income-tax returns, 

Mr. Lane. For those years? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Will you produce them ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

(The afore-mentioned tax returns were produced by the witness. ) 

Mr. Lane. May I have those marked ¢ 

Senator Hunr. For the record, we have received income-tax re- 
turns of Herman Orman for the years 1950, 1949, 1948, 1947. They 
will be received in the record and designated as exhibit M. 

(The afore-mentioned tax returns were marked “Exhibit M” and 
are on file with the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. I understood you to say, Mr. Orman, that the informa- 
tion appearing on those returns was given by you to the public ac- 
countant who made up the returns. ‘Ts that true? You gave him 
the figures and he filed the return? He filled in the items? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Have you brought with you the records in which you 
kept the account of those items # 

Mr. Orman. No. I mislaid them. There is not much to keep. 1 
can explain them. Ask me what you want to know. 

Mr. Lane. Take the year 1950. Do you have records of your 
income in 1950? 

Mr. Orman. I think it will state on there what my income was. 

Mr. Lane. I am not asking you what appears on the exhibit, but I 
am asking you whether you have at your office or at your home rec- 
ords indie: ‘ating all business transactions that you had in 1950. 
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Mr. Orman. No; I do not have them. I do not know what I did 
with them. 

Mr. Lane. Do you keep any records, Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Orman. I sort of keep a little diary of what I take in. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you made it a practice to keep a diary? 

Mr. Orman. I mean a book. When I get anything in, I record it. 
I used to keep it on one of those yellow pieces of paper, and I mislaid 
it after I filed my income return. 

Mr. Lane. Now you keep it in a book? 

Mr. Orman. Since 1951. 

Mr. Lane. Beginning in January 1951. 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Can you produce that book? 

Mr. Orman. For 1951? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Lane. We won't finish with you tonight. Will you produce 
that book tomorrow morning 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Lane. Will you direct the witness to produce the book for 
1951? 

Senator Hunr. The acting chairman of the subcommittee directs 
the witness, Mr. Orman, to produce his book containing the records 
of his business transactions for the year 1951. 

Mr. Orman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Have you any records for the year 1950 relating to your 
business transactions ? 

Mr. Orman. No; only what is on there. 

Mr. Lane. Have you any of the underlying records? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lang. Did you keep any records? 

Mr. Orman. I had something. I mislaid it. I do not know what 
I did with it. 

Mr. Lane. When did you see it last ? 

Mr. Orman. At the end of 1950 was the last time I remember see- 
ing it. 

Mr. Lane. In what form was it? 

Mr. Orman. On a tablet like that, the yellow legal paper. 

Mr. Lane. Was that a record which you made up yourself? 

Mr. Orman. As I went along from January 1 until the end of the 
year, so I could get my figures straight. 

Mr. Lanr. We will go into that further at a later date. I want 
to ask you now, first, about your acquaintances, people in public office in 
this county. You are well acquainted, arent you, with Frank S. 
Farley ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Socially? 

Mr. Orman. Pretty well; yes. 

Mr. Lane. Is he a close friend of yours? 

Mr. Orman. I would say so. 

Mr. Lane. Have you had any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Orman. None. 

Mr. Lanr. Have you ever paid him any money ? 

Mr. Orman. Never. 
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did Mr. Lane. Has he ever paid you any money 
Mr. Orman. Never. : 
Mr. Lane. Are you acquainted with County Solicitor Albert 


Shahadi? 
yt Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 
it. Mr. Lanz. Is he also a friend of yours? 
aid Mr. Orman. Very good friend of mine. 
Mr. LANE. ities tones has he been a friend of yours? 


Mr. Orman. Oh, 12, 13, 14, years. 
Mr. Lanz. When you first knew him, what was his occupation f 
Mr. Orman. Oh, he is a lawyer. 
Mr. Lane. Was he a practicing lawyer when you first knew him? 
Mr. Orman. I think so; yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Ever represent you? 
Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Did you ever do any favors for him? 
ne Mr. Orman. Only what you would consider a favor in a political 
sense when he ran for office. 
Mr. Lane. What did you do for him then ? 


‘or Mr. Orman. Tried to help get him the votes. 
Mr. Lane. Did you ever pay him any money ? 

cts Mr. Orman. Never had any reason to. 

‘ds Mr. Lane. Did you ever pay him any money ? 


Mr. Orman. No, sir; never had any reason to. 

Mr. Lane. I am not asking you whether you had any reason to. 
ur I am asking you whether you did. 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did he ever pay you any money ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know County Prosecutor Louie P. Scott ? 

Mr. Orman. Casually. 
at Mr. Lane. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know his assistants, David Brone and Emery 
e- Keiss ? 

Mr. Orman. Casually. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known them? 

Mr. Orman. Ten, twelve, thirteen years. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Sheriff Gerard Gormley ? 


he Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 
nt Mr. Orman. Maybe 10 years. 
In Mr. Lane. Ever done any favors for him ? 
S. Mr. Orman. Only around election. 


Mr. Lane. Has he ever done any favors for you ? 

Mr. Orman. Not yet. ; 

Mr. Lane. Do you know the two sitting county judges, Leonard 
and Naami? a 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known Leonard? 

Mr. Orman. Quite a few years. 

Mr. Lane. Well? 

Mr. Orman. Pretty well: yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. As well as you have known Farley ? 

Mr. Orman. Not as well as I have known Farley. 

Mr. Lanz. Do you know how long you have known Naami? Judge 
Naami ? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, when he was a practicing lawyer. 

Mr. Lane. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Orman. I guess I have known him 10 years, somewhere around 
there. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know District Judge Richard Mischlich ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. When he first ran for assembly. 

Mr. Lane. When was that? 

Mr. Orman. I think it may have been 1945 or 1946, 

Mr. Lane. Do you know James Boyd? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir, very well. 

Mr. Lane. And have you known him for a long time? 

Mr. Orman. Quite a long time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Twenty years / 

Mr. Orman. No: I do not think that long. 

Mr. Lane. Fifteen years? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe that lohg, maybe longer. 

Mr. Lane. He is the clerk to the board of freeholders. 

Mr. Orman. That is right 

Mr. Lane. Have you ever done him any political favors? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Any financial favors? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Has he ever had an interest with you in any enterprise? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Ever received any money from him ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Or paid any money to him? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Probation Officer Vincent J. Lane? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known Lane? 

Mr. Orman. Fifteen years, not too well. I have known him. 
Maybe I have known him longer than that. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last talk to him ? 

Mr. Orman. Today. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last talk to Boyd? 

Mr. Orman. Today. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last talk to Frank S. Farley ? 

Mr. Orman. Not for a couple of weeks. 

Mr. Lane. Where is he? 

Mr. Orman. Where is he? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn't know. He is either in town or in Trenton. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last talk to him? 

Mr. Orman. To whom? 

Mr. Lane. Farley ? 

Mr. Orman. I think the last time I talked to him was at the preview 
opening of the Warwick, which is an apartment house that opened 
a week ago today, on a Friday or Thursday. 
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Mr. Lang. When did you last talk to Shahadi? 

Mr. Orman. Probably the day before yesterday. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last talk to Gormley ’ 

Mr. Orman. I haven't seen Gormley for a couple of months. I 
guess 6 or 7 weeks. } 

Mr. Lang. Gormley is getting on in years? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How old is he? 

Mr. Orman, Forty-six. 

Mr. Lane. Oh, is that all? 

Mr. Orman. Somewhere right around there. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know the indictment clerk in the county prose- 
cutor’s office ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Edward Nappen ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Know him well? 

Mr. Orman. Quite a few years. 

Mr. Lane. He has been around here since 1920? 

Mr. Orman. A good many years. 

Mr. Lane. He was here when you came? 

Mr. Orman. He may have been. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. Twelve to fifteen years, somewhere around there. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know him as well as you do Boyd? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last talk to Nappen? 

Mr. Orman. Today. 

Mr. Lane. Coming down to the city organization, you know the 
director of public ; safety, Mr. Cuthbert ? 

Mr. Orman. Casually. I never spoke to him too many times. 

Mr. Lane. But he is an old man? 

Mr. Orman. Very old. 

Mr. Lang. And the job, I understand, he would do if he were a 
younger man, is carried on by Tod Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know him pretty well ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. He vouched for you for the pistol permit 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. When did you last speak to him? 

Mr. Orman. A couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. Lane. Haven’t you spoke to ‘him since rece iving a subpena in 
this inquiry ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. What was the subject of your conversation with him 2 
weeks ago? 

Mr. Orman. I do not recall. Something of a casual nature. Noth- 
ing of importance. 

Mr. Lane. Where did it take place? 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember whether he came into my hotel or 
not, in the cocktail lounge. 

Mr. Lane. Does he frequent your hotel ? 
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Mr. Orman. Once in a while, not too often. Almost anyone comes 
into my hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Didn’t you say he was a man who used to drop into the 
Banker’s Tavern? 

Mr. Orman. No. I said that of Farley. 

Mr. Lane. Frank Farley ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was that true also of Jim Farley? 

Mr. Orman. I do not think so. I do not know whether Jim Farley 
was ever in my place. 

Mr. Lane. Are you acquainted with Judge Stephen Damico ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Known him a long time? 

Mr. Orman. A good many years. 

Mr. Lane. Known him well also? 

Mr. Orman. Pretty well. 

Mr. Lane. When was the last time you talked to him? 

Mr. Orman. I may have talked to him a couple of days ago. 

Mr. Lane. About what? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing in particular, everything in general. 

Mr. Lane. Was this on the street or on the telephone? 

Mr. Orman. On the street, around my place. 

Mr. Lane. You do not remember the subject of the conversation ? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing of importance. 

Mr. Lane. Nothing of importance that you would have remembered ? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing of importance, or I would have remembered. 

Mr. Lane. Are you acquainted with the chief of police, Harry B. 
Saunders? 

Mr. Orman. Casually. I have known him a good many years. 
Never knew him too well. 

Mr. Lane. He is an old gentleman ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. He is an old gentleman. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t his job carried on by Lou Arnheim ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. For a couple of years? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. He has been here 6 months? 

Mr. Orman. Not even 6 months. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known Louie Arnheim ? 

Mr. Orman. Fifteen, sixteen years, longer than that even. 

Mr. Lange. Known him well? 

Mr. Orman. Pretty well. 

Mr. Lane. Chief Saunders has been there 15 to 20 years? 

Mr Orman. In the police department ! 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Twenty-six years, I think. 

Mr. Lane. Twenty-six years? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Sgt. Frank Sullivan ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know the position he occupied until recently in 
the police department of the city ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 
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Mr. Lang. What was it? 

Mr. Orman. Vice squad. 

Mr. Lanz. Chief of the vice squad ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know Mooney on the vice squad # 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know Hanesberry on the vice squad ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know all those men well ? 

Mr. Orman. I know them not too well. 

Mr. Lane. When was the last time you saw any of them? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe this past week, maybe 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall having t talked to any of them during the 
past 2 weeks? 

Mr. Orman. I may have spoken to one of them. I do not remember 
which one. I see them on the street all the time. Or they come by the 
place. I do not have any particular reason for seeing them, if that is 
what you are driving at. 

Mr. Lane. Does the Hotel Cosmopolitan have a liquor license 

Mr. Orman. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is that in your name? 

Mr. Orman. Now it is. Before it was in the corporate name. 

Mr. Lane. It has just been in your name since the liquidation of the 
corporation / 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you know “C herry” Haggerty ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Known him a long time? 

Mr. Orman. Just by hearing of him, not too well. Never had any 
business dealings with him, none whatsoever, if that is what you are 
driving at—none whatsoever. 

Mr. Lane. You say you have never had any business dealings with 
Haggerty at all? 

Mr. Orman. None whatever. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Haggerty? 

Mr. Orman. He is the bartenders’ union head. 

Mr. Lanrt. What is his business ? 

Mr. Orman. He is the business agent for the bartenders’ union. 

Mr. Lanz. What else does he do? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Benjamin Rubenstein ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known Rubenstein ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Quite a few years, on and off. 

Mr. Lane. Would that be 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe 15 years, casually. I never had any business 
dealings with him outside of renting my music from him. 

Mr. Lanz. Do you know Jack Berenato? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What is his alias? 

Mr. Orman. They call him Colby. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. I guess I have known him 15—20 years. 
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Mr. Lane. Have you had any business with him at all? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. When did you see Rubenstein last to talk to him? 

Mr. Orman. I saw him today at lunchtime. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have lunch with him today ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. There were 8 or 10 of us at the same table. 

Mr. Lane. Those were the people who are waiting to testify? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. We were over at Hartfield’s eating. 

Mr. Lane. When did you see him last before that? When did you 
talk to him last ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. I may have talked to him a few days 
ago, but I talked to him about nothing of any importance. 

Mr. Lanr. You saw Berenato also tod: ay? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir.: 

Mr. Lane. You had lunch with him. too? 

Mr, Orman. No. I saw him up in the corridor. 

Mr. Lanr. When did you talk to him last before today 

Mr. Orman. Maybe a few days ago. 

Mr. Lane. How about Fred Masucci ? 

Mr. Orman. I see him every day. 

Mr. Lane. You see him every day? 

Mr. Orman. He is in the hotel almost every day. He is a very 
good _ nd of mine. 

Mr. Lane. How long has he been a good friend of yours, a very 
good tr iend of yours! 

Mr. Orman. Possibly 15 years or more. 

Mr. Lane. Has he been a close friend of yours for the 15 years? 

Mr. Orman. I would say he is a pretty close friend, not for the 
whole 15 years, but he has been a pretty close friend for the past 7, 
8, or 9 years. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Henry Cohen? 

Mr. Orman. Casually. He comes into my place to eat, drink, once 
ina while. 

Mr. Lane. What is Fred Masucci’s business ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. He has some business, hasn’t he? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. I think he may be retired. 

Mr. Lane. How old is he? 

Mr. Orman. I think he would be about 53. 

Mr. Lane. You see him practically every day? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Hew long do you believe he has been retired ? 

Mr. Orman. He may have been retired a few years, as far as I 
know. I never see him going to do anything. I never see him do 
anything. 

Mr. Lane. Have you ever had any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Orman. Not outside of his helping me around the hotel. He 
helps me a great many favors. 

Socially, and that way, he is a very good friend of mine. 

Mr. Lane. What does he do for you ? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, I believe he helps me around the hotel. Goes to 
the bank for me. His brother worked for me ever since I had the 
place as a bartender. 

Mr. Lane. Is he on a salary? 
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Mr. Orman. His brother is, not Fred. 

Mr. Lane. Does Fred receive any compensation from you?! 

Mr. Orman. None whatsoever. 

Mr, Lane. Has he ever received any compensation from you? 

Mr. Orman. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Lane. Has he ever had any part ownership in any enterprise 
of yours ¢ 

Mr, Orman. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Lane. What is Ben Rubenstein’s business ? 

Mr. Orman. I think he is in the musie business. 

Mr. Lane. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Orman. Something on the order of Musak. That is conveyed 
to you by telephone. They have a studio. I have been renting that 
music for 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Lane. Is he one of the principal owners of that business ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know that. I think so. Then he was inter 
ested in a haberdashery store on the Boardwalk for quite a few years. 

Mr. Lane. You know whether Masucci ever had an interest in an 
enterprise called the Atlantic Amusement Co. 4 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn't know, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever hear of the Atlantic Amusement Co. ? 

Mr. Orman. Never heard of it, sir. 

Mr. Lang. You say you talked to Masucci yesterday ? 

Mr. Orman. Talked to him today. Drove me up from the house 
this morning, to the hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Did you talk to him yesterday ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. We both received the subpenas together when 
we came back from the barber shop. He was coming from the bank 
and picked me up at the barber shop, which was all by arrangement. 

Mr. Lane. Whose arrangement ? 

Mr. Orman. I mean he drove me to the bank, and I went to the 
barber shop and we drove back and we received our subpenas at the 
hotel, 

Mr. Lane. What did you discuss with him? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing in particular. 

Mr. Lane. Who was with you? 

Mr. Orman. Just Masucci and I. 

Mr. Lane. Whom did you have dinner with last night? 

Mr. Orman. Whom did I have dinner with last night? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. I had dinner alone last night. 

Mr. Lane. At the hotel? 

Mr. Orman. At home. 

Mr. Lang. Where is home? 

Mr. Orman. Home right now is 105 South Lancaster in the summer. 

Mr. Lane. You live by yourself? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lang. You had dinner alone? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. After you and Fred Masucci got your subpenas yester- 
day and talked over between yourselves, did you discuss it with anyone 
else? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. There is nothing I had to dis- 
cuss with anyone else. There is nothing I am concerned about. 
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Mr. Lane. Refresh your recollection; will you? Did you discuss 
it with anybody else? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge, unless it was in a casual manner 
with somebody who may have been in the hotel. Ido not know. 

Mr. Lane. Did you discuss it with anybody outside the hotel? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lane. Did you discuss it var a ybody on the telephone? 

Mr. Orman. It 1s possible. I do not know. 

Senator Hunt. You would know. Don’t say that you wouldn’t 
know. That is just yesterday. 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t specifically call anyone, or I didn’t inten- 
tionally have anyone come to have a conversation with him last night. 
There may have been 10 or 15 people around the hotel asking shather 
I was subpenaed, all day yesterday. That was all you heard around 
this town all day yesterday, about people being subpenaed. So, it got 
to be a big joke. 

Senator Hunt. Did you discuss it over the phone with anybody 
last evening? You can say “Yes” or you can say “No.” 

Mr. Orman. No. I do not think I.did. 

Mr. Lane. Did you discuss it with anybody outside the bank yes- 
terday ? 

Mr. Orman. I wasn’t outside the bank yesterday. 

Mr. Lane. On the sidewalk? 

Mr. Orman. I wasn’t at the bank yesterday. I was at the barber 
shop. He went to get the car. I spoke to somebody at the corner 
of South Carolina and Atlantic. I do not remember what I spoke to 
him about. I spoke to someone at North Carolina and Atlantic, I 
do not remember what it was about. It was on my way to the car. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know Mr. Feinberg? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, very well. 

Mr. Lane. What is his first name? 

Mr. Orman. Ed. 

Mr. Lane. He is a lawyer? 

Mr. Orman. He is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is he Miller’s partner? 

Mr. Orman. No; he isn’t. He works alone. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know Marco Reginelli? 

Mr. Orman. I met him on several occasions. He has been in my 
place quite a few times. He has stopped there on occasions. 

Se Spent the night? 

Mr. Orman. Spent the night a few nights there. 

Mr. Lane. Spent the night at your home? 

Mr. Orman. No; I donot think he was ever in my home. 

Mr. Lane. When was the last time you saw him? 

Mr. Orman. A good many months ago. 

Mr. Lane. Like what? 

Mr. Orman. Three or four months. 

Mr. Lane. Where did you see him then? 

Mr. Orman. Here in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lane. What was the subject of your discussion with him? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing of any particular nature. 

Mr. Lang. What was he here for? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Who was with him? 
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Mr. Orman. He was alone, I think. 

Mr. Lang. Does he drive himself? 

Mr. Orman. Most of the time I have seen him, he drives himself. 

Mr. Lane. Did you talk to Feinberg about this yesterday ? 

Mr. Orman. I mi ry have told him. I may have said I had a subpena 
because I think he represents someone who has a subpena. He is out 
there now. 

Mr. Lane. Did you see him out on the street 

Mr. Orman. I may have seen him. 

Mr. Lane. You know whether you have seen him or not. 

Mr. Orman. I do not want to be fresh. I want to be very coopera- 
tive. Iam trying to answer your questions as intelligently as I think 
I can. These things are not of importance to me. I had no specific 
meeting with him or a meeting with anyone primarily for that pur- 
pose. T see 50 people on the street. I have seen 50 or 60 people in my 
hotel yesterday. 

Senator Hunr. We are not going to have argument back and forth. 
To the best of your ability, answer the counsel’s question. 

Mr. Orman. Iam trying to dothat. Iam trying to be as intelligent 
as I possibly can, as you can understand. 

Mr. Lane. Let me ask you for the record: Did you or did you not 
have a conversation with Ed Feinberg yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I may have had; yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. The acting chairman directs that the witness answer 
the question “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Orman. I may have had a conversation ; yes, but I do not know 
what it was about. 

Senator Hunt. That is all that was asked. He said: Did you talk 
with him yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Through inference, you asked me whether I had ¢ 
subpena. 

Senator Hunt. I will ask the question. Did you talk to Mr. Fein- 
berg yesterday at any time? 

Mr. Orman. I think I spoke to him yesterday sometime. I will 
put it that way. 

Mr. Lane. What makes you think you spoke to him yesterday ? 

Mr. Orman. Because I think it was yesterday that I spoke to him. 

Mr. Lane. Well, do you have some recollection of having spoken 
to him? 

Mr. Orman. I have a faint recollection of having spoken to him, 
because I think I called him and asked him and then I talked to him 
in person about a lease that I negotiated with the American Oil Co., 
if I recall. It may have been that or it may have been not since then. 
I leased the lot. He represented me in that deal. He drew the lease 
for me. 

Mr. Lane. He has been your lawyer currently? 

Mr. Orman. On the lease. 

Mr. Lang. On the lease? 

Mr. Orman. Once in a while, not too often. 

Mr. Lane. Was Masucci present when you talked to Feinberg? 

Mr. Orman. He may have been; yes. 

Mr. Lang. The telephone conversation ? 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not think it was the telephone conversation. 
It was in person. 
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Mr. Lane. Was it in his office? 

Mr. Orman. I wasn’t in his office. 

Mr. Lane. Was it in your office? 

Mr. Orman. It may have been in my hotel. That is possible. 

Mr. Lane. On the street ? 

Mr. Orman. It may have been in my hotel or on the street. 

Mr. Lane. Was it outside the bank ? 

Mr. Orman. I really do not know. It was one place or the other. 

Mr. Lane. It was either outside the bank or at your office? 

Mr. Orman. Or at my hotel; yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. We will want you again in the morning, Mr. Orman, 
about 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Orman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Will you try to remember to bring that book and any 
other records that you have that underlie 1947 through 1950 income 
tax! 

Mr. Orman. All right, sir, if I find anything, I will. 

Mr. Lang. Thank you. 

( Recess. ) 

Senator Hunt. Your name, please? 

Mr. Saunpers. Harry Saunders. 

Senator Hunr. How do you spell your name? 

Mr. Saunpers. S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s. 

Senator Hunvr. Will you stand and be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give this 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help vou God? 

Mr. Saunpvers. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY B. SAUNDERS, CHIEF OF POLICE, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Lane. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sacnpers. 3801 Atlantic. 

Mr. Lane. Are you a married man, Mr. Saunders? 

Mr. Saunpers. Single. Live with my brother. 

Mr. Lanr. Have you been single all your life? 

Mr. Saunpenrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are you a native of Atlantic City? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you worked for the city government? 

Mr. Saunpers. 1916. 

Mr. Lane. What positions have you held since 1916? 

Mr. Saunpers. Patrolman, sergeant, captain, and chief. 

Mr. Lane. During what period of time were you in those different 
categories ¢ 

Mr. Saunpvers. Patrolman from 1916 to 1926. 

Mr. Lane. Then you were a sergeant ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Made sergeant in 1926 and was sergeant until the 
latter part of 1937. 

Mr. Lane. Then what were you? 

Mr. Saunpers. Made chief in 1944. 

Mr. Lane. Since 1944 have you been chief of police of Atlantic 
City? 
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Mr. Saunpers. September 16, 1944. 

Mr. LANE. This is an inquiry, Mr. Saunders, into vice, if you want 
to call it, in Atlantic City. We may say that we expect your coopera- 
tion to tell us to what extent vice exists in Atlantic City, you being 
the officer charged 

Mr. Saunpers. We have a vice squad appointed to check on all 
vice in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lane. Does that squad report to you? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is that squad called the vice squad / 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who is in charge of the vice squad / 

Mr. SaunpDers. Sergeant Sullivan. 

Mr. Lange. How many years has he been in charge of it / 

Mr. Saunpers. Since the latter part of 1947. 

Mr. Lane. Was there a vice squad before 1947 / 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is there in existence in Atlantic City a bookmaking 
business ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. We make arrests on bookmaking. 

Mr. Lane. To what extent is bookmaking conducted in Atlantic 
City! 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Lang. Could Sullivan say? 

Mr. Saunpers. He is out there. He is the one on the job. 

Mr. Lane. Is the numbers racket conducted in Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Saunvers. I do not know. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know anything about the numbers racket in 
Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know anything about the numbers racket any- 
where ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sit 

Senator Hunt. Wait a minute, Mr. Saunders. Remember you are 
under oath. 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. When I speak of the numbers racket, what do you un 
derstand is comprised in that term ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I know we make arrests for numbers. I do not 
know anything else about it. 

Mr. Lane. When you make arrests for numbers, is that an arrest 
for a gambling transaction / 

Mr. Saunpers. They arrest him for aiding and abetting. 

Mr. Lanz. Does numbers mean gambling ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I will say this: They make arrests for possession of 
numbers slips and make arrests for aiding and abetting. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know that numbers are written on slips? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know how many copies of a slip with a number 
on it ismade? 

Mr. Saunpers. The ones we have seen, I think, there were three, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Lane. You know the function of each of those three slips? 

Mr. SaunpeErs. No, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Do you know any place in Atlantic City where, if you 
were so minded, you could get a bet-laid on a number? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever hear of any place in Atlantic City where 
you could bet on a number ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever, when you were on the beat as a patrol- 
man, see such a place? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever, before you became chief, see such a place? 

Mr. Saunpers. I do not recall any. 

Mr. Lane. Did you yourself make an arrest for participating in the 
numbers racket ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanz. Do you know whether the numbers on which a person 
bets are two-digit or three-digit or five-digit numbers ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know where the number is obtained, the number 
which constitutes the winning number for the day ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know where you can place a bet on a horse in 
Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know anybody who takes bets on horses in 
Atlantic City? 

Mr. Saunvers. No, sir. The vice squad makes the arrests. I do 
not go out on them. 

Mr. Lane. Does the vice squad make reports to you ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What do you do with those reports ? 

Mr. Saunvers. We have them. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know personally a patrolman named Jack Por- 
tock ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Has Portock ever made reports to you with respect to 
the numbers racket or bookmaking ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. When he made an arrest, he submitted a report. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall that he made requests to you to be assigned 
to special duty ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. A request came in if he could be assigned to 
the vice squad because he would like to work on a shift so he could 
be off. 

Mr. Lane. In other words, you have a recollection, do you, that 
Portock requested special assignment to plainclothes work to follow 
up leads that he had with respect to bookmaking? 

Mr. Saunpers. Never requested me. I was off. He asked Direc- 
tor Kerstetter. 

Mr. Lane. More than one request was made? 

Mr. Saunvers. The second request made was that, if we could not 
put him on that squad, he would like to go back on relief. 

Mr. Lane. Were any of his requests granted ¢ 

Mr. Saunvers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was he assigned to plainclothes duty ? 
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Mr. Saunvers. No; he was assigned to relief again. We had this 
vice squad. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know that, in connection with an arrest made by 
Portock of two men named Solitare and Lewis, a long list of telephone 
numbers was obtained ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I was off at that time. 

Mr. Lang. When you say you were “off,” what time were you off? 

Mr. Saunpers. At that time and the rest of the month. 

Mr. Lang. How long were you off? 

Mr. Saunvers. At the time the arrest was made I was on vacation. 

Mr. Lane. How much of a vacation did you have at that time? 

Mr. Saunpers. I think about 20 days, or something like that, which 
I took at that particular time. I was off. 

Mr. Lang. Are you on duty now or off duty? 

Mr. Saunvers. I am off now. 

Mr. Lane. On vacation ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. If we do not take our vacation the second 
year, we lose it. 

Mr. Lane. So, you are taking a vacation now and one in December 
1950? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. That was for the year before. 

Mr. Lane. That was for the year 1950? 

Mr. Saunpers. 1949. 

Mr. Lane. Did you take another vacation in 1950 for the year 1950? 

Mr. Saunvers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Are you taking that now? 

Hr. Saunpers. I am taking part of my vacation for 1950 now. 

Mr. Lane. When you came back from your vacation, was it called 
to your attention that there was a memorandum containing perhaps 
120 telephone numbers picked up at Solitare and Lewis’s place? 

Mr. Saunpers. Director Kerstetter handled that. 

Mr. Lane. You knew about it then? 

Mr. Saunpers. I knew of the arrest. 

Mr. Lang. Did you know about the list ? 

Mr. Saunorrs. I didn’t know about the list. 

Mr. Lang. When you said Director Kerstetter handled it 

Mr. Saunpers. When that arrest was made, Director Kerstetter 
was in charge. 

Mr. Lane. Did you hear about it? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. When I came back it was turned over to 
Sergeant Sullivan, to check them. Director Kerstetter turned it 
over to him to check them. 

Mr. Lane. The list was turned over to Sullivan ? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Did Sergeant Sullivan put on that list opposite the 
telephone numbers the names of the subscribers to the telephone 
numbers # 

Mr. Saunpers. The sergeant is in a better position to answer that. 

Mr. Lane. Did you see the list after Sergeant Sullivan got through 
with 1t? 

Mr. Saunpers. Director Kerstetter turned it over to Sergeant 
Sullivan. 

Mr. Lane. Did Director Kerstetter show it to you after Sergeant 
Sullivan got through with it? 
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Mr. Saunpers. I do not recall. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ask for it 

Mr. Saunpers. He said he would check all those places. 

Mr. Lane. Were you interested in the list ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did that list contain a number of bookies who were 
operating at the telephone numbers that were shown on the list? 

Mr. Saunpers. He checked them. 

Mr. Lane. Was there on that list a list of bookies ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I just can’t recall that. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see the list ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. | just do not remember it. 

Mr. Lane. Let me show you a photostatic copy of that list which 
has been marked “Exhibit D.” Show that to Chief Saunders. 

Mr. Saunpers. I don’t remember seeing this one. 

Mr. Lanz. You do remember ? 

Mr. Saunvers. No. 

Mr. Lane. Look at the names on the right-hand column under the 
appellation “Bookmaker.” Did you see any name on that list of any 
individual that is known to you? 

Mr. Saunpers I cannot make it out too well. 

Mr. Lang. What was the answer that you made to that question? =I 
didn’t catch it, Mr. Saunders. Do you recognize anybody on-that 
list ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I cannot see too well without my glasses. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know “Mush” Goodelman ¢ 

Mr. Sacunvers. I know he has been arrested. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know him? 

Mr. Saunpers. Goodelman has been arrested. 

Mr. Lane. Are you personally acquainted with him ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know what his occupation is? 

Mr. Saunpers. The last time I knew he had a package place at 
Broad and Pacific. 

Mr. Lane. When was he arrested ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. He has been arrested—I cannot recall when. 

Mr. Lane. Was it within recent months or year? 

Mr. Saunpers. What was his address ? 

Mr. Lane. 4802 Ventnor Avenue. 

Mr. Saunpers. I cannot recall. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall for what he was arrested ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I believe he has been arrested for book making. I 
think he has. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Morton Freund? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Sid Levy? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know “Chuck” Audrey ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know Lou Cooch ¢ 

Mr. Saunvers. No. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Joe Beck / 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Bill Snyder? 
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Mr. Saunpers. I might know Beck by sight, but I do not know 
him. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Saunders, what do you know about houses of ill 
fame in Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know of none at all ! 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know anybody in Atlantic City who in recent 
times has been arrested for prostitution ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I can’t say offhand. 

Mr. Lane. Have there been any arrests within the last month or 
wo for prostitution in Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Saunpbers. I just cannot say offhand. 

Mr. Lane. Have there been any arrests that you know of in At 
lantic City within recent times for the use of narcotics ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. When was the last arrest for that ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. They made an arrest on that last week. 

Mr. Lane. Can you think of any other arrest for narcotics? 

Mr. Saunpers. I cannot tell offhand. The only records are at the 
hall. 

Mr. Lane. What time do you report for duty every day, Mr. Saun 
ders ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Around 9: 30, or quarter to 10. 

Mr. Lane. What are your hours of duty ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I am through around 6. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any other business besides being chief of 
police ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Lang. How many hours a day do you work as chief of police ‘ 

Mr. Saunpers. I am there in my office until 4 o’clock, and then I 
take a ride in the city. 

Mr. Lane. Is that at the office from 10 o’clock to noon and then 
vo out to lunch ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. I get out at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Lane. After you have had your lunch, what time do you get 
ack to your office ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Maybe an hour or an hour and a half. 

Mr. Lane. Then you leave at 44 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Then you are at your office maybe 414 hours a day. 

Mr. Saunpers. I am there from 9:30 to 12:30, sometimes 1. 
Sometimes I go out and come back in an hour. It varies. 

Mr. Lang. You would be at the office from 4 to 5 hours a day? 

Mr. Saunpers. Sometimes more than that, too. 

Mr. Lane. What is your routine at the office’ What do you attend 
to first when you arrive there ? 

Mr. Saunpers. At 9:30 or 10, my vice squad comes in. 

Mr. Lane. Who would that be? 

Mr. Saunpers. They report to me. 

Mr. Lanr. Who comes in? The whole squad ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Has it been the practice for Sergeant Sullivan to come 

with all his men in the morning ? 
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Mr. Saunpers. Sergeant Sullivan has been there and had three be- 
sides himself. Two are working nightime. Five would come in dur- 
ing the daytime. 

Sergeant Sullivan and two, and on the north side we had a colored 
man. 

Mr. Lane. Does he make an oral report to you! 

Mr. Saunpers. Sergeant Sullivan? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Does he make a written report ¢ 

Mr. Saunpvers. Typewritten report. 

Mr. Lane. What do you do with those typewritten reports? 

Mr. Saunvers. What do we do? 

Mr. Lane. Just file them? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you yourself read them? 

Mr. Saunpers. I read them; yes, sir. They report to me verbally 
every morning when they come in, also. 

Mr. Lane. Did they report to you today? 

Mr. Saunpers. They come in and report what is going on in the 
street. 

Mr. Lane. Did they report to you this morning ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I am off 

Mr. Lane. How long have you been off ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I have been off since about the 15th. 

Mr. Lane. Do you remember a man named Smith who made a com- 
plaint to you in December 1950? Do you remember a man named 
Smith who made a complaint to you about being closed up on the 
Boardwalk just about 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Who is he? 

Mr. Saunpers. All I know is he has a place on the Boardwalk. 

Mr. Lane. What kind of place did he have? 

Mr. Saunpers. A bumper game, or something like that. That was 
handled by Director Kerstetter. He sent out and closed him. 

Mr. Lane. Kerstetter closed him ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. Weren’t you on duty at the time? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes. 

Mr. Lang. Did Smith complain to you or Kerstetter? 

Mr. Saunpvers. To Kerstetter, and then he came to me. 

Mr. Lane. What did you tell him? 

Mr. Saunpers. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Lang. He came to you and said, “I have been closed up,” 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Saunpvers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. “And I do not like that.” Did he say that? 

Mr. Saunpers. He said he was closed up. 

Mr. Lane. And he did not like that? Did he say that? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, I think he did. 

Mr. Lane. Did he tell you why he had been closed ? 

Mr. Saunpers I cannot recall. I know he was closed. 

Mr. Lang. Do you know Stumpy Orman? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, I know him; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lang. You have known him for years, haven’t you? 
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Saunpers. I know him. He runs the Cosmopolitan. 

LANE. You knew him before he owned the Cosmopolitan 4 
Saunpers. | know him just by sight, that is all. 

Lane. Did Smith say anything to you about Stumpy Orman ¢ 
Saunpers. He said he had a run-in with him. 

Lane. He said he had a run-in- with him ¢ 

Saunpers. I just can’t recall. 

LANE. ‘This is just 3 weeks ago. 

Saunpers. Better than that. 

Lane. What sort of a run-in did he sav he had with Ormat 
Sacunpers. He said he was threatened. We drove down a 


] 


nn home 

LANr. He said that Orman had threatened him, Smith: 
oht / 

SAUNDERS. Something like that. 

Lane. Do you know Babe Marcella? 

Saunpers. Yes, | know him by sight; yes sir. 


Lane. Didn't Smith talk to you at the same time about Man 


r. SauNpDeERS. He said Marcella was around there. 


Lane. Marcella had been sent by Orman / 
Saunpers. That was what he said. 
Lane. That was what Smith told you? 

Saunpens. Yes, sir. 

J LNE. Did he ay that Marcella had threatened him ? 
SAUNDERS. Y » Bie. I took him down to Larry Welsh, I 
Lanr. You took him in your ear? 

Saunpers. No. We tailed him—me and Harry Myers in 
LANE. Tailed Smith ? 

SAUNDERS. Yes, sir. 

LANE. Do you know to where? 

MPAUNDYI RS. Down to Ventnor. 

Lane. Down to Ventnor? 

Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

LANE. Was that oO protect him because he 


1] 


} ivsically abused / 


i 


SauNbeERS. He said he was afraid. 
Lane. He was going to be beat up! 
Saunpers. Yes, sir 

LANE. For what ? 

Saunpers. I couldn’t say. 

LANE. Did Smith Waht to m ike il complaint against Marcella ¢ 
Saunpers. I told him to go up and make a complaint against 


Lane. Did he want to make a complaint against Marcella? 
SAUNDERS. Yes, sir. 

LANE. Did you suggest that he make a complaint acral) st 
} 

Saunpers, Yes, sir. 

Lane. Did he tell vou he didn’t dare? 

Saunpers. No, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Didn't you tell him it would be better for him not to 
make such a complaint / 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Saunders, we will excuse you now for this 
evening and you will remain under subpena. If you will come in at 
9 o’clock in the morning ag rain. 

Mr. Saunpers. All right, sir. There is a fellow who was with 
me that particular t ime. 

Mr. Lanr. Who is that? 

eee Harry Myers, who works in my oflice. 

Mr. Lanr. Yes. 

Mr. Saunpers. He heard the whole conversation. 

Mr. Lane. What is Myers’ position ¢ 

Mr. SAUNDERS He is assigned to my office. 

Mr. LANr. Would you bring him in tomorrow? 

Mr. Saunprers. Tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

mar fea) npERS. Yes, I can bring hin in. 

Mr. L . Thank you very much. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Hunt. Gentlemen, Mr. Lane wants to make an announce- 


Mr. Lane. Will Lane, Boyd, Burdi ck, and Nappen come back at 
i quarter t nine / Wey \ to vet through with vou tonight, 
Senator Hunr.. That will save us inconveniencing you tomorrow. 
Mr. Lane. Senator, will you ask the rest to come back tomorrow 
t 10 o'clock 

Senator Hunr. Those of you, except Mr. Lane, Mr. Burdick, Mr. 
Nappen and Mr. B vad. wil ve be k 1 i @] h to come in the morn 

i'l Wy i Pye 0 vou til tome sien 

i } ‘ {e] { it 1 direct y i to come | wk, pieas 
ul lock orré 

\\ reu) ; t $:15 o'clocl p. m., the committee recessed to re 
' 5 the lav.) 

] NING »] LON 

S tor Hunr. | ne Burdi 

M SURDI Phat isright. This Couns Mille: 

Nir. Mau I appear for Mr. Burdick 


' | ™ 1] = at 
Senator Hunr. Mr. Burdick. will vou be sworn 2 
\ ] ] | . : 7 } : 
Do vou solemnly swear the testimony vou are to Give this committee, 


t« ll the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
Crod 4 


7 


Senator Hunt. Counsel, we are pleased to have poner with your 
client. In the questioning, unless by permission of the committee, 
ll merely advise with your client. That saves a lot of cross 
argument. . 5 

Mr. Minu 1 understand, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF LESTER H. BURDICK, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY MR. MILLER, ATTORNEY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Burdick, will you please state your full hame and 
your address, your reside e address 7 
“" Mr. Burpicx. Lester H. Burdick, 12 North Osborn Avenue, 
Margate. 

Mr. Lane. Are you a native of Atlantic City ( 

Mr. Burvick. No. I was born in Newark, N. J. 

Mr. LANE. When did you make your permane it home in Atlant 
City ¢ 

Mr. BurpicK Thirty vears ago. 

Mir. LANE. Have you resided here COuTINUO ly ever since é 

Mr. Burpick. I have. 

Mr. Lane. How old were vou when you came to Atlantie City ? 

Mr. Burpick. I was about 25. 


Mr. LANE. Have you been self-s ipporting since that time? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. J \ What h Deen | ! ure oT ye occupation ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Since that tina 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. Well, going back to 1925— 

Mr. Lane. All right, just tell us briefly what your occupation has 
bee nce [95 , 

M | ( IK 
to 1 ) 

M | I I) i \ 4 

Mr. Buri | i field tary to hin H m Kish K 

I to 1 g LN ri am ne PLIST ie \ ua goa l i 
election in the State and I was with the candidate at that t 

Mr. LANE. Let's fi d out how old you were n 195 


Mr. BurpICK I was Ly ! in LSvo | am 55 vears of ave. 
Mr. LANE. So in 1925 vou were 29 or 30. roughly 2 
Mr. Burpickx. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Have you been in politics in one capacity on 
LOYD 

Mr. Bt RDICK, Before that: yes, SIr. 

Mr. Lane. When did you begin in politics ? 

Mr. Burpick. | began in politics when I was 20 years old. \ 
Congressman Edward Gray, the old Eighth Congressional District in 
Newark. 

Mr. Lanr. Since being in politics in Atlantie City, have you 
been on the Republican side of the fence é . 

Mr. Burpick. I have been a Republican; yes, sir. I am registered 
as a Republican in the Republican primaries, Is that what vou w 
to know é , 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. Yes; I am a Republican. 

Mr. Lane. After 1933, what was your occupation / 

Mr. Burpick. Well, after 19332 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. Well. after 1935 things were a little bad. The bank 
closed here and eve rything was closed up. I went up and did some 
work in Trenton. I knew all the reporters up there Din no thre 


/ 
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Lindbergh case, which was in 1934 and 1935, I was with the reporters 
around that vicinity. 

Mr. Lane. You mean by that you were working for the news- 
papers ¢ : ; . 

Mr. Burpick. No. I was with the reporters, going back and forth 
to Flemington to work on releases and stuff like that. That was in 
i934 and 1935. I stopped at the St: tacy-Trent Hotel. In 1936 1 was 
taken ill and was at the St. Francis Ho spital and I had a clerkship 
in the Senate that year. 

Mr. Lane. In wi at capacity were you associated with the reporters 
at the time of the Lindbergh case ’ 

Mr. Burpick. Just on beats, that is all. 

Mr. Lane. Who was paying your salary ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. The reporters. 

Mr. LANE. The reporters ¢ 

Mr. Burnicx. Yes. They would put it on their expense sheets. 

Mr. Lane. Was there more than one reporter that had you on his 
expense sheet ? 

Mr. Burpick. Two or three, we were working together. ‘J hey all 
topped at the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton. Myers took it over 
that year, He is from Alabama. They aul] stopped there and they 
opened up that hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have any business outside of acting for those 
reporters al that time? 

Mr. Burpick. No. sir. Things were very bad. 

Mr. Lang. Did vou have any business from 1927 to 1933 except 
for working with Senator Kear 

Vir. Bt RDICK. | Was 

Mr. Lane. You said you were field representative. 

Mr. Burpick. That is richt. I was with the senator and I did 
little missionary work for Johns-Mansville & Co. in New York. 

Mr. Lane. I understand you are a married man, Mr. Burdick; is 
right 
Burpick. That is right. 

i Lane. Were you married at that time ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir 


Mir. Lane. Then in 1956 what was your occupation 
fr. Burvick. In 1936 I came back to Atlan 

n Trenton and I came back to Atlantic City “an went to work for 
the State treasurer, William Albright 

Mr. Lang. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Burpickx. The senate was getting very close in the State of 
New Jersey. It was during the Roosevelt administration. This was 
a legislative : ppointment, at that time a joint session ¢ en. 
That was the State treasurer. It was gettine down to the counties 

re he had to contro] the senate, and I was doing COUNTY work Sa 

m, different counties hke Salem County, _ ich had an election up 
this vear, or Mercer or Atlantic County ~ “ape Mir County. I was 
¢ into those counties to try to hold the senate, at that time Re 
»ptityl can, to protect Albright 

Senator Hunt. You are talking about the State senate? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. You were in the capacity of a clerk to Albright at that 


time ¢ 


» 
it aa is taken sick 


«r¢)]] 
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Mr. Burpick. No. I was on the outside doing all field work. I was 
going around doing field work. It was a personal agreement between 
Albright and myself. He was State treasurer. He lived at the Presi 
dent Hotel. | moved into the President Hotel. I lived there until the 
war broke out and the Army took it over. 

Mr. Lane. Were you ona salary at that time ¢ 

Mr. a RDICK. Yes, sir. 


Vir. . Who paid the salary ¢ 
Mr. a RDICK, Bill Albr ont. We used to eall him senator because 
he was a former senator. He paid it out of his OW) pocket. 
Mr. Lane. So far as you know ¢ 
Burpick. I never filled out anything outside of expenses. He 


! 4 . 
iid it out of his own pocket. 


Mr. Lane. Did he pay your expenses also ¢ 

Mr. Burpickx. Like if I would stay in different counties overnight 
ora week or so, he used to pay it. 

Mr. Lane. That is what I mean, traveling expenses, expenses on the 
road, 

Mr. Burpick. If I had to stay any length of time in a place, how 
ever, ‘ it Was just up there and back, I paid my own expenses. 

Mr. Lanse. Where was your family at that time? Here in Atlantic 
City ! 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How long were you emp loyed by Albright ? 

Mr. Burpick. From 1936 until the day he died. 

Mr. Lane. Which was? 

Mr. Burpick. I think it was 1941. Senator Hendrickson, who 
now the United States Senator, ran for governor in 1940, and he was 
defeated by Edison. Charles Or lison, and Edison took ottice in 1941. 
I think it was February of 1941 that Albright died in the Stacy-Trent, 

Prenton, with a heart attack. 

Mr. Lane. Did your job die with him ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, siz 

Mr. LANE. Did you have any other job on the side at the time 
were with him ? 

Mr. Burnicx. I think I had a clerkship’s job in the senate at that 
time. 

Mr. Lane. For a nominal salary ? 

Mr. Burpitck. That is right—s500. 

Mr. Lanr. $500 a year? 

Mr. Burpvick. I think so. You know what those session jobs are. 

Mr. Lane. I understand. 

Mr. Burpick. $500 a year. 

Mr. Lanr. What was your next employment ? 

Mr. Burpicx. That would be 1942, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Lanr. I do not know. You said he died in 1941. 

Mr. Burpick. 1941. The war broke out. I went with the General 
Outdoor people. I still lived at the Stacy-Trent Hotel. I sold war 
bond posters, for which IT had several citations from the Government 
for covering so much territory for them. 

Mr, Lanr. How long were you nn the General Outdoor people? 

Mr. Burpicx. I think about 3 years, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Lanr. Through 1945? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sit 


you 
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Mr. Lane. On a salary basis? 

Mr. Burvick. No, sir; commission basis. 

Mr. Lane. What did that run you on a commission basis? 

Mr. Burpick. I got 15 percent. The boards sold for anywhere from 
$15 to $25. I got paid every 2 weeks. I used to make $75 to $80 a 
week. They got the withholding tax. Some weeks I would have a 
good week and some weeks would be bad, because the boards were gone. 

Mr. Lane. Did they also pay your expenses? 

Mr. Burpicrk. No, sir. It was a flat rate. 

Mr, Lane. Out of that you probably did not net too much? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. But it was at least doing some good. 

Mr. Lanr. None of these iol S were big- paying jobs? 

Mr. Burpicx. IT never had a big-p aying job. 

Mr. Lane. After 1945 did you take some other employment ? 

Mr. Burpick. 1945? I have to go back a little bit myself. L think 
I can tell you this. I sold some outdoor advertising and sold some 
radio advertising and in 1945 I think I represented the Osteopathic 
Societv in Trenton. That wasn’t much either. A thousand dollars 

year. Maybe it wasn’t that much at the start. Five hundred dol- 
lars or a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Lanr. Were vou the lobbyist for that society ? 

Mr. Burpicx. They have it wrong. I was never a lobbyist in Tren- 


ton, for anybody in Trenton. I read the bills for them—the two out- 
fits that I did some business for. They had their own legislative com- 
mittee. I used to read the bills bad na their attention to the bills. 


} +] r they were ares bad. 


Mr. Lanr. You said two outfits. What were the two? 
ir. Burpickx. Not at that time. Commercial Fishermen of New 
Jersey ; do a little work for them. 

Mr Lange. On a nominal basis? 

Mr. Burpicx. I get a fee by the year. 
Mr. LAnrE. : our or five hundred dollars? 
Mr. Burpicrk. I get $2,000 from them. I get a thousand from the 
osteopaths. 


Mr. La NI Have vou | ad A ob as clerk of the senate in recent vears ? 


Mr. Burpicx. Yes: I am executive clerk now 
Mr. Toa NE. How long have you been execut ive clerk ? 
Mr. Burpick. I moved up a little, as I went along. I have been 


executive clerk 6 or 7 years, maybe 5 or 6 years. 
] 


Mr. Lane. How much does that pay a year? 
Mr. Burpick. The job cs alls for $750 and we get 100 percent bonus 
Oo era liv. Tl at is. $1.500. 


Mr. Lanr. Have you appeared here under subpena, Mr. Burdick? 
Mr. Burpicn. I did: yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Will you produce the subpena, please? 
(The witness produced the subpena. ) 

Mr. LANE. Let the record indicat , that Mr. Burdick produces a 
ubpena, which is a subpena duces tecum, requiring among other 


\ 1 are . » } roh on manded ta } . nd there rr duce all your records, 
papers, statements, and documents concerning business, employment, and finan- 
cial ft actions, and a copy of your income-tax returns for the years 1947, 1948 
194 d 1950 


enator Hunr. The subpena will be received and taken into the 
record and desien ated exhibit 
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(The subpena referred to was marked “Exhibit N” and is on file 
with the spech al committee. ) 
Mr. Lane. What are you going to produce in answer to that sub- 
pena ¢ 
‘ Mr. Bt RDICK. I have my Inco? ne-tax re cords. 
Mr. Lane. During the year 1950, have you any ee 
upport the statement of your income and your vi arious deductions 2 
Mr. Burpicx. This is a copy of my return that was mailed in to 
the collector of internal revenue in Camden. I have a iaadenns 
here. This is my withholding from the State. That shows I got 
$1.500 from the State. 7 hey withheld $225. I also got a withhold- 
ny from W( IND. pioneer broadeasters. This station approximately 
opened a year ago. They went on the air July 10, 1950. This is 
£199.90. There are two withholdine taxes. I have a couple of 
hares of stock, which I sold. I think you have a copy of it 
elor. 
Mr. Lanr. Yes: we have seen the original. What was your total 
ncome in 1950 that you reported / 
Mr. Burvicx. My total income in 1950, based on my copy, 


$5,899.20. 

Mr. Lane. And your total deductions ? 

Mr. Burpick. $3,545 

Mr. Lane. I believe that $3,543.56 represents your business ex 
penses for the year ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. That is all expenses: yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Have vou brought ar ae nee records of any kind 
to substantiate that ficure ? , 

Mr. Burpick. I showed here a schedule on the bottom. Do you 
Have that, counselor ? 

Mr. Lane. I do not have it before me. 

Mr. Burpick. Do you care to look at it, or shall T read 

Mr. LANe. I will look at it. 

()) chedule ( whic hy you hay e show} me, Mr B rd ck, you ha 


m 12 which refers to rent on business property, $1,222.86. Will 
tell us what that property is? 
Mr. Burpvick. There is a commission date on there. What does the 
top item say ¢ 
Mir LANE. The top iten on bu ness deductio1 is? “Rent on b 


roperty, S1.929 86.” 
Burpick. No: [ had to get the papers. I had the papers wher 


| } ] 
| cave it to the ventieman who makes out My income tax. 


— 


Mr. Lang. Is this made out by an accountant for you? 

Mr. BurpicKk. Y¢ ; 

Mr. Lane. Do you furnish him with the figures ? 

Mr. Burptck. Yes, sir. I keep track of eve Sp rand then give i 


} 


m, like I pay the interest to the bank and inane on the mor 
? 7 
nd the taxe 
\ir. Lane. What kind of records do you keep ? 
Mr. Burpick. I keep it in a little book that I know every 5 « 
it I spe nt, that is against the taxes. 
Mr. Lane. Where is that little book ? 
Mr. Burpicr. | turned it over to him when | rie +] re, i had 


1 } 1 1 


ritten out on the sheet of paper and showed it to 
i i 
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Mr. Lane. Did you give him the sheet of paper and the book or only 
the sheet ? 

Mr. Burpick. The sheet of paper. This is only a day book for all 
expenses. One item I recall was entertainment. I asked him if I could 
do it. I got a box at the race track. I never was in it myself. I used 
to give my friends the ticket to go up to see if I could get business. 

Mr. Lang. Do you still have that book? 

Mr. Burpick. I have it home? 

Mr. Lane. Have you kept such a book as a matter of custom over 
recent vears ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you kept a book like that? 

Mr. Burpick. On the little dividends and things like I would put 
it on the back of this book and expenses that l had to lav out. then I 
would ask if they were deductible. If they were nol deduct ible- like 


Mr. Lane. How long have you kept a book of the kind you de 
ae oat 

Mr. Burpick. Maybe a couple of years. 

Mr. Lane. Have you saved that book ? 

Mr. Burpick. I think I have. 

Mr. Lane. Have you got it for 1950? 

Mr. Burpick. From 1950? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

lad to look for 


Mr. Burpick. Iam pretty sure. If I have, I will be ¢ 
it if I can. 

Mr. Lane. Have you got it for 1949? 

Mr. Burpick. I think I have a book for 1949. 

Mr. Lane. For 1948? 

Mr. Burpick. I do not know about that. I moved down there and 
my stuff was all jammed up mn the house. But I found them. 

Mr. Lane. When did you find them ? 

Mr. Burpicx. When I got the subpena. 

Mr. Lane. You mean the income-tax returns? 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes. 

Mr. LANE. Don t Vou keep VO : ay derlying records for the return ? 

Mr. Burvtcx. No. When I keep them, this is what I keep, this 

}\ of the retum I (TLV E them everyt! he on b] ick and white. 
There is nothing to hide. . 

Mr. Lane. Did you k p the copies of the returns or did he keep 

Mr. Burnick. That is what I got here. 

Mr. Lane. You misundet od mu 

Mir. Burpick. He eave me those 

Mr. LANE. You gave the figures to the accountant anc the account 

t made the returns out with an extra copy for you, which you kept ! 

Mr. Burvick. That is right. 

Nir. [ANI 1) Vi | put those uwway wit] your private paper ¢ 

Mr. Burvick. Yes; I kept it in an envelope. 

Nin Lane. Did you ke » them hh the same ej elope that you kept 
ck book né 


Mr. Burpicx. It is not a black book. It is one of the advertising 


} ! 
DOOKS., 








Mr. 


expen 


Mr. 


of the 
Mir. 
Mr. 
Mir. 
\ir. 
Mir. 


Af + 
Yal. 


Mr. 
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LANE. With your notebook where you kept the record ot your 
ses ¢ 

Burpick. No. I had to go through a lot of papers at the top 
closet. 

LANE. Who made up your return for 1950 4 

Burpick. I think Willits. 

Lane. What ishisname? Where does he practice ¢ 

BURDICK. Hy is with the state. . 

LANE. Where / 

Burpick. State of New Jersey. 

Lane. Where 


Vir. Burpick. He sin the labor dey irtment. IT think. 

Mr. Lane. Is he an accountant / 

Mr. Burvick. Yes. He used to be with the Federal Governm 
1 »of the Federal agents, I think. 

Mir. Lane. Leall your attention agvain to “rent on busine s property,” 
and ask you what that business property was 

fr. Burpick. I will have to look it up. 


\Ir 
Mr. 


LANE. Did vou in 1950 have any busines ( 


Burpi K. I think there must be a mistake, I do not kno. \' 


roperty 


he put down as a business property. 


Mr. 


S1 th) 
My 
TO ¢ iT 


Mir. 
Voilen 


1N)¢ 


Lane. I call your attention to the fact that he put do 


. ! — / 1" . . — 
Burpick. | am uncertain on that item. Would vou allow 
Wt with my accountant before I answer the questior ¢ 


Lane. | cannot prevent you from conferring with ye 


> 4 
DURDICK. | mean the accountant, 


i . } ' ] — ] ] 
I ANE, | want to find out what vour recollection ts of the pda 


hat item. Do vou have anv recollection / 


Burpicx. I cannot answer it. It might incriminate me. 
LANE. When you say that. do you mean by that that it would 
hate you under some Federal statute ¢ Is that what you have 
l? 

BURDICK. Yes, SIP. It might tend to criminate me unae \ 
il statute. 


il { 


Lane. Did you in 1950 pay any rent on business property 4 


Burpvick. That is the same kind of a question, isn’t it / 
LANI [ a a king VOU spe hically, not whether you | d r¢ 


property OI S1.222.56, but whether you had any re { 
lie Ss property. 
Burpick. I cannot answer it. It might incriminate mi 
ator Hunt. The proper answer is: “I decline to answer be 


mcrimimation. 


BURDICK. I decline to an wer be ause of self-inerimination. I 

{ » do everything | poss bly can. There some item that has 
or maybe there is an take, Let me check on E. 

L, NI { haer ob CSS eX —¢ Vou ! Vi , i) \ | 

( the tot l of the «} bye } j ( 1 ‘ 

1) ( - s | Li) LI Ve vou Wve ra heta 

Vinent V Vol ot 0) ! sions of S] tl) é 
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Mr. Lane. That is a commission on what ? 

Mr. Burpicx. Radio time. 

Mr. Lane. Is that Frank McNamara? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was he in the jewelry business ? 

Mr. Burpvick. He is a young fellow from Boston. 

Mr. Lane. That is another Frank McNamara? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is he the Frank McNamara connected with WOND? 

Mr. Burpickx. That is right. 

Mr. Lanz. That commission is figured on what basis? 

Mr. Br RDICK. Forty dollars a week. I pay half his salary. 

Mr. Lane. So when you say “commissions,” you mean by that, 
sal iry to an employee ot yours ¢ 

Mr. Burvick. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who pays the other half of his salary ? 

Mr. Burpick. WOND. 

Mr. Lanr. Under that arrangement, then the salary is $80? 

Mr. Burorex. The salary is about $70. They pay the balance. 

Mr. Lang. How many employees have you h: id durin @the year 1950? 

Mr. Burpick. 1950? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Burvicx. I had one other employee, George Dickinson, a colored 
fellow. 

Mr. Lane. In what capacity is he employed ? 

Mr. Burpicx. He works in the office for me and clean: up the office 
und takes care of the machines. 

Mr. Lane. In what office ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. WOND 

Mr. LANI . Are you one of th »-owners of WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are you burdened with part of the expenses of WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. Would you repeat the question, please. 

Mr. Lane. I will let er stenogri ipher do it. 

The reporter read the following question: “Are you burdened with 


part of the expenses of WOND? 2" 

Mr. Burvickx. Just with these twomen. I paid half of McNamara’s 

a” and paid Dickinson for cleaning up the studio. 

. Lane. Who are the owners of WOND/ 

Mr Bourpick. Is it a corporation. 

Mr. Lane. Who organized the corporation ? 

Mr. Bt crpick. Charles Rupp is president. He owns the Dorraine 
Cleaners. ‘There is a gentleman by the name of Bennett, who is a 


Chevrolet dealer in Pleasantville, and also the mayor of Pleasantville. 
I do not know the other stockholders. 

Mr. Lane. What is his name? 

Mr. Burpick. Scott Lreland. . 

Mr. LANE. Did you have anything to do with the organization of 
WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. No. sir 

Mr. Lane. Did you have anything to do with obtaining a license 
for the operation of — station a 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. LANE. When were you first connected with WOND? 
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Mr. Burpicx. A friend of mine made application for this license for 


WOND 8B years ago, I think, with the FCC. 


Mr. Lang. Who was that? 


Mr. Burpick. Harry Zoog. I think he is a 15-percent stockholder, 


he or his wife. 


ot 


e 


Mr. Lane. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. BuRDICK. Z 0-0-2. You know how the FUG 1S. They hold a 
of hearings. 

Mr. Lane. Did Harry Zoog ask for your assistance for getting the 
e from FCC? 


[r. Burpick. None at all. 
Mr. LAN». k’vidently, in time he got the license ? 
Mr. Buroicx. Yes, sir. I do not know whether it was Seaside 
Seashore that made application on the same frequency. 
MM é La NE. Frequency ¢ 
Mr. Burpickx. That is right. There was a hearing « it and tha 
neth of time was taken up in erantil or the hie nse. 
Mr. LANE, sy you to kk some of the stock in that company ? 


Mr. Burpicx. No; I have no stock. 

Mr. Lane. I huss ght you said you had a couple of shares? 

Mr. Burvick. No; I have no stock at all. 

Mr. Lane. Are you paid a salary by the Pioneer Broadcasting Co.? 
Mr. SURDICK No, sir. | work Stric tly on commission, 

Mr. Lane. In 1950 the commissions were D1L.S46 ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 


Mr. Lane. Did you say that you paid, in turn, Frank McNamara, 


p / 
Mir. Burvickx. That is right 


1 


Mr. LANE. HH W much , Ih) addit Lon to that, did you pay to the olorea 


Mr. Bi rpick. I paid him $25 a week. There wasn’t very much 


o¢ that time 
I ine. So you net gain from that operation was very smal] 
_B URDICK, Very small. 

r. Lane. Probably around $400 ? 
ue Burvick. Not very much. ‘They owed me that money. 
Mir. Lane. They did not pay you that . mney ¢ 
Mr. Burpicx. They were behind and I told them to keep it until 


son L, \NE. You put — in 1950 that you did receive it? You 
ported that you received it, although you expected to get it in 1951? 


Mr, B urpick. Yes, sir. I didn’t get it in 1951. 
. Lang. Was that for ooo advantage or their a 


mn Burpick. The) withheld the tax on it, e unselor, They with 
ld the tax on it, and I simply charged Mi Ni amara’s s alary Bai aed 


commissions. i. was busy I paid the boy. I wasn’t feeling 
lL. Iwe ac aa eriiee tse 
ANE. Did you succeed in selling time? 


v1 Lo them ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. Yes That is what the commission is. 
Mr. Lanr. And you got aad percent as your take? 
Mr. Burpick. Twen ty percent. 





Oo 
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Mr. Lane. So you sold for them something between $3,000 and 
S4.000 ? 

Mr. Burpick. More than that. I got eighteen-hundred-some-odd 
dollars. So I sold elose to $8,000 or $9,000. didn’t 1? 

Mr. Lane. That is right, you did. 

Does that station maintain a Western Union ticker to report race 
results / 

Mr. BurpIck. The Associated »ress, the Press Association. Then 
we have another sports wire in there. It is just one of the companies. 

Senator Hunt. Continental Press? 

Mr. Burp K. No, hot Continental Press. 

Mr. Lane. Is that an A-S ticker, a sports reporting ticker ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Does that ticker—— 

Mr. Burpvick. Transradio. 

Mr. Lanr. Does that ticker report racing results every day when 
the races are being run ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mir. LANE. Does station Wi IND broadeast t! >» res ilts ol the races 

as received 4 

Mr. Burpick. It runs anywhere from 7 minutes to 30 minutes. 

Mr. Lane. You mean it runs 7 to 30 minutes behind the results of 

Mr. Burpick. That is correct. 

Nia LANE. But does l broad ast thr results ot the tracks regularly ? 

Mr. Borpiex. Oh, yes, every day. Five tracks, the tracks in the 
metropolitan areas, like New York. 

Mi LANE. What tracks does it broadeast / 

Mor. 131 RDICK, New Y« rk, ‘I he general broadeast Was on the Arm- 
trong Sheet. They generally carry five. The Armstrong Scrateh 
sneet. ; 

Mr. Lanr. Won't vou call them off for the record ? 

Mr. Burp a They change. coll selor. a5 ey run 50 day = here and 
50 days there. But at the present time I will try to call them out. 
\t the present time there is New York, Monmouth Park, New Jersey, 


I 
Delaware, just closed. I do not know which one succeeded that one. 
Chir Lvo. Detroit. Chat les Town . icceeded Del iware, That iS the 
: : Ty} ; 1] ‘1.5 sr 4] | 
Wav they are running now. They are all in this viecinitv with the 
exception of Arlington Park, Chicago. 


; 


Mr. Lane. Do they interrupt programs to give the racing result 

Mr. Burpvick. No. sir. In the 5-minute news broadeast every half- 
ron the hour. Nothing is interrupted. If anybody has an an- 

nouncement. bought time. it is at 6:45 or 6:50 or 6 o’clock. they are 

geht on the dot and they never interrupt a program. We are not 
only station in this vicinity giving race results, you know. 

Mr. Lane. What other station? 

Mr. Burnicx. WMID is every 15 minutes. The station you broad- 


1 


isted on WF PG, gives racing results at 2 o’clock. That is worse than 


\ ‘ 
\\ ¢ ri\ 


Mr. Lanr. Did vou work for WFPG ? 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir: in 1945. 


Mir I LN Did you ell t rie Ol them ? 
T 

il Burp! K. Yes l 

Mr. |] Qn a commission basis ? 
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Mr. Burvick. Yes. sir. Ido not know whether it was 1947 or 1946 
around in there sometime. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any idea what the revenue is of WOND 
monthlv? Monthly revenue 2 

Mr. Burvicx. Monthly revenue today 

Mr. LANE. Their OTOSS,. 
Mr. Burvick. Their gross ¢ 
Mr. Lane. Yes. 
Mr. Burpick. I ean give you, not the total, but approximately then 
weekly income at the present time. 

Mr. Lane. All right. 

Mr. Burpick. Because there are three salesmen, and I know what 
they do. 

Mr. LANE. Who are the three ilesmen / 

Mr. Burpickx. Dick Woodies. Harry Howell, and myself. 

Ve have house accounts that come in from natio1 al advertise} 
| week, here is what [ am doing this week. Woodies and I m 


hout the Sime, | chic Ss 14 dO t |} ~ week, lle Vi il] do about thy 


. 


/; 


Howell will do about S400. The house accounts will run S200 
S300, ‘Those are the approximate figures now. They vary. Ne» 
eo * . 
l | ] ‘ } 
week if m erry be S1LOO less, It nught be SLVvU more, It should be 


two to three thousand do 


Mr. Lane. Woul Ol WV It Is running 
lay 1 We ( 
\i 131 D4 N \ ( { tVy-] I 
LWwe { \ ve hunared right now, 
Mir. Lane. What ar the sources of that revenue ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. You want me to call these n umes out which I sold? 
Nii | ! Ye pie Ls 
ir. Burpick. The Allison's Speedway. Li IS ~2U pots. The 
as hgh paneer ‘ ‘ 
bel , OMe spol | S400) 
Jefferson Hotel, 5-minute broadeast, $30. 


Pe) OnhA Ih) ance ha an othiee nere, That comes out of New ir} 


| » ¢ Sa Vv ek, S 
Board ull Parking C entel which is right ! back of tl 
Mir. Krevet, 845.50 
G \ Works. which is an air-conditioning outfit, $50 a wee 
L, ‘'s, two spot announcements, $20. 
\| Grarde! Bar. a2 - J0 nh \\ avenheim new ist, ? QO: €( osm 
potita Hotel, S41 Trenches’ Neptune. 835: Christiana Smoke Shop. 


S10; Hialeah Supper Club, 825: Nick and Buzz, $50; Dennis Italia 


i as 
R wirant., SZo: Gretz, SVoOU., 


Public Service of Newark: that is the busses. They are runni 
tho to Monmouth Park from here. S48. ; 

Yacht Club. 825: Jockey Club, 825: Bath and Purp, Go5+ Preside 
Hotel, 850: Howell Speedway, $30, 


DICK. Vo vou w sh to look these over 4 

Mr. Lane. Not at the moment. On that list. one of the names yo 
vd owa ie Co mopol tan Hotel. 

Mi 131 RDICK, Ye , SIT. 

Mir. Lane. Is that owned by Herman Orman / 


i 
Mr. Burpicwx. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Another was Luigi’s Restaurant. 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Is that owned by Jack Berenato? 
Mr. Burpick. I think he is manager there. 
Mr. Lane. Another one was the Hialeah Dinner Club; is that 
right ¢ 
Mr. Burpickx. Supper Club. 
Mr. LANE. Who Owns that ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. They call it Rickey’s Hialeah. 
Mr. Lane. Who owns it ? 
Mr. Burpick. Rickey, I guess. 
Mr. LANE. (Are any of those pla ‘es you hav , read places where 


book 1s made? 
Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Are any of those places places where numbers are 


} 


played ? 
Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 


Mr. Lane. Are any of the managers or owners or proprietors of 


] I ] ] 1 


those piaces that you Know to have records 1 gambling cases ¢ 
> y ’ 1 } — 
Mr. Burvick. You mean any of these people I sold or the three 


pla es you mentioned ? 
Mr. Lane. Any you sold? 


Mr. Burpick. The only one in there that I know that had a previ- 


ous conviction of gambling was Berenato, and that was 314 years ago. 
J . 1% 
fr. Lane. And he is at Luigi's? 
t T ryy a ° 1.4 
Mr. Burpick. That rig) 


Mr. Lane. You said one place was Rando’s. 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. That is the little bakery over in Pleasantville. 

Mr. Lane. That is no relation to the Rando in town? 

Mr. Burpick. This is Rando’s Bakery. This is a little place, $7.50 

week, for one morning spot. 

Mr. LANE. Was the information broadcast with respect to rach a 
results utilized in town here by books ? 
Mr. Burptckx. I couldn’t say that. Anybody can get them. Any- 
«ly can dial 1400 on your dial. 
Mr. Lane. Do the bookmakers contribute, so far as vou know, to 
the expenses of that station WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever collect any money ¢ 
Mr. Burpvicx. No, sir. From whom? 
Mr. Lanz. From any bookmakers for that purpose? 
Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Do you know any bookmakers in town ? 
Mr. Burpick. My own personal knowledge on bookmakers is what I 
wd about different raids in town and who was convicted. 
Mr. Lane. Do you know anybody who makes collections from 
bookmakers for the account of WOND? 

Mr. Burnick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Nor for the account of anybody interested in WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are you personally acquainted with Benjamin Ruben- 
stein 

Mr. Burpicx. I know Benjamin Rubenstein. 

Mr. Lane. Is he a bookmaker? 
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Mr. Burpicx. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Lane. Is he in the numbers racket ? 

Mr. Burpick. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Lanz. How long have you known him? 

Mir. Burptck. Wait a minuce. I didn’t know him personally, but 
I knew Benjamin Rubenstein back in 1940 when there was an investi 
gation in Atlantic City. I don’t think it was numbers. It was tax 
evasion. I do not know whether it was tax evasion, or somethin: 
He was convicted of something. 

Mr. LANE. Llow long lo you know him ? 

Mr. Burpick. Well, he has a store on the Boardwalk. It was a 

berdashery store, I think. Now he is in the music business. I do 
not know him personally or anything like that. 

| just know he is Ben Rubenstein, 

Mir, Lane. Do you know Henry Cohen ? 
Mr. Burnick. I do. 
Mr. LANE. What is his bus 
Mr. Burpoicx. | know Henry Cohen—when I lived in Illino 
he had a iar store on Atlantic Avenue. 


Wess 


w! 
‘NE. How long have you kn 4 


Cll Tie 

Mr. I o wi | 

Mr. Burpicx. He had that store 15 yea 
os he } 


Mr. Lane. Is he in the numbers racket 4 
) \ 4 ] 
$e bDURDI \¢ | 
Mr. I NE, 170 Vou OV’ l ) 
( mail f 


Mr. Burpick. No, [ r bet L number | 


é] 

\ Berpick. I dor rses I 

i 

\I L, I Do y \ iv bookn eC} } 

\ Berpick. On what t pape 

( | dl one Pi rs | 
l e | here | kno of 

\f lo Do \ ) a l- J ; 

Mr. BurpicK. | 

Mr. Lanr. Wha \ 

Mr. Burpick. He rer of L Restau l 
+] 


Mr. Lane. Have you know: ma long time? 
Mr. Burvicx. Let me see. That restaurant has bee her 
6 or 7 vears. 
Mr. Lanr. Do you know Fred Masucci? 
Mr. I Id 
Mr. I] 
Mr. I 
I 
] 


urpick. I do, very well. 


.NE. What is his business? 
urpick. I think he is retired, myself, personally. 
iNE. What was his business before he retired / 


5 
Mr. L 
Mr. Burpick. If I am not mistaken, I think he had a place in V 
ginia. He had some kind of tax evasion conviction. le never went 
to jail. 

Mr. Lanr. Isn't he a close friend of Herman Orman ? 

Mr. Burvicx. I think he is very close. 








Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mir 
Mr 
Mr 
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. Lane. Business associate of Orman ? 

. Burpicx. I wouldn't say that. 

. Lane. Have you known Herman Orman ? 

. Burpick. Yes. 

. Lanr. How long have you known Herman Orman ? 

. Burpicx. Ten years. 

. Lane. Is he well known to you? 

. Burvick. Very good friend of mine. 

. LANE. Has he been a food frie a of yours a) the last 10 vears ¢ 
. Burpick. He and I are friends. He has a place. He went 


nto the service. He has a place at the Cosmopolitan. | stop in there 


? 
atti 


d) 
Mr 
Mi 


\Ir 


Mr. Bi RDICK., | would Say Farley, ul 


have a cocktail. He has a beautiful cocktail lounge in there. 


. Lanr. Are vou also acquainted with Senator Farley ? 
. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
Lane. Whom do you know better, Orman or Farley ‘ 
p in the legislature. I knew 
v when he was stu lvil o law. and he has been in the legislature 


| 
1937. He was in the assembly o years and then he was a senator 
irs. He was 3 vears 1] the assembly, and then in 1940 he was 
{ trie { ite and he has been in the senate 11 years. This is 
eve Ve rs t hie Se] it 

Lane. You say you knew him when he studied law? That was 


Burpicx. When he was’a young lawyer in town. He had an 
(ruarantee Trust Co..1if Tam not mistaken 
. Lane. Have you known Herman Orman as long as that 4 


Burpick. No. 
Ly NE. W her (| l you meet Herma Orman / 


Burpick. At first we became acquainted with Herman Orman 
tart of the war, I think around 1941. 

LANI Has) i Qrmal been a close friend of Farley’: for the last 
, / 


Berpick. I couldn't answer that question. 
Lane. Do you know “Cherry” Hag 


gverty / 
Berpick. | know Haggerty as head of the Bartenders’ Union. 
a NE. Do you know h hi personally ¢ 
> | ] ] r ’ 1 ] 
| ] Ch | ever D I > nu 2) ( i ea cy With tim 
LAN] Do vou know \ iu oh dealings are bes de the bar 
y 1] ’ 7 rut ’ y / 


Bernvick. Ellis Lev / 1 know he was owner of a store on the 
i ilk | Ky OW Elh Li \ ei his and his brother had a store 
e Boardwalk, Dunsinger’s Leather Shop. 

Lane. Is he in business with anvbody else? 

i pick. No, sil ; 

} \ 1) ‘ | i Solitare / 

Burpick. J e were the two that were arrested on the Board- 

LAN Do u know Fy) Solitare ? 

Buerpick. I know him to say “hello” to. I knew his father. 


t athletes on the beach. 
ere a eoual Is. the whole Solitare family. Il knew them 
youngsters. Chey are much vounger than lL am. 
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Mr. Lane. What is Lewis’ business / 
Mr. Burpick. E] 





is Lewis’ business, I couldn't tell you. 


Mr. LANE. Do Vou know whether or not he 1s a bookmaker ? 
Mr. Burpick. I donot. The last time I knew Ellis Lew 
seen verv much of these fellows. Ellis Lewis wa 


eafe. I think, on New York Avenue. 


Mr. Lane. What kind of a car do you drive, Mr. 
Mr. Burpickx. Cadillac. 

Mr. Lane. When did you buy that ? 

Mir. Burpick. I got a new one. IL borrowed 83.00' 
ntvy Trust Co. on my life insurance. 

Mr. Lane. Just recently ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. 1951. Got it in February. 

\Ir. LANE. What kind of a car a | Vou have before 
Mr. Burpick. I had a 1947 Cadillac. 

Mr. Lane. How bhany car do yi uown é 

Mr. Burpicx. [ am selling the red one. I got it 
Mr LANE. You mean the 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 


‘ 
\ 


4 
» 
) 


t me know 1f you know any of them. 

\ man amed “Mush” Goodelm: lf 

Mr. Burpick. “Mush” Goodelman ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Yes 

Mr. Burpick. Is that the Goodelman famil 
ife at 4802 Ventnor Avenue? No. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Morton Freund 2 

Mir. Burp IK. Yi - | het him in one of the eafe 
MM Lane. What is his business ? 

Mr. Burpicx. I couldn't tell you. 

Mr. J \NE. When d L i meet him ¢ 


: ' ‘ a 
Mr. Burpick L thie lim ata par, mavbe 1} rene] 


e other places. 
Mr. Laxr. Do vou know Sid Levy? 
Mr. Burpick. Sid Levy / 
Mr. Lane. Yes. 
Mr. Br RDICK, No. 
Lane. Do you know Chuck Audrey? 


Mr. Burpvick. No, si 


4ANE, Do vou k OW Lou Cooc] é 


- 
Lang. What is his business? 
Burpick. | couldn't tell vou that. 
Mr. Lane. Do you know Joe Beck ? 
Bt RDICK. No. sir. 

Lane. Do vou know Bill Snyder? 
Mer. Berpick. know Bill Snvder. 
Mr. Lane. What is Bill Snvder’s ] 


Ni Burpick | couldn't tell vou that now, I hay 


NI) iis Do vou know Jinn \ Dolan ? 
\ MioRpT K, No. ir. 
85277—51i—pt. 18-10 


I haven't 
uu partner of , 


Burdick ? 


Er. LANE. | am vornge to « il] ofl to you a few hames 


| 
Mr. Burpicx. Lou Cooch? I know his father. He isa golfer, quite 
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Mr. Lane. Do you know “Mush” Jacobs? 

Mr. Burpicx. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Frank Foster? 

Mr. Burpicx. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Nick Bloom? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Ed Doyle, Edward F. Doyle ¢ 

Mr. Burpi K. | know a Doyle. He 1s on the boardwalk. | don't 
know what he does, or anything. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you know Ni k Bloom ? Maybe L asked you that 
before. 

Do you know Harry Gold? 

Mr. Burpicx. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Jim Mellon? 

Mr. Burpicx. No, sir. 

Tony Rich? 
RDICK, l know Tony ic he He is in the plumbing b isiness, 
Is he in any other business beside that ¢ 
rpick. Not that I 
Do vou know B« 
JurpIcK. No. 
, . Harry Stewart? 
pick. I know a people by nick . Ido not know 
them by those names. 

Mr. Lane. Do vou know a fellow named Kid Stewart ? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you know Vince Rando? 

Mr. Burpick. No, never met him. 

Mr. Lane. Al Pepper? 

Mr. Burpicx. No, sir. 

Mr. LANE. Al Vendor? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Jack Colby is the same as Jack Berenato? 

Mr. Burpick. Jack Berenato? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Burpickx. I know him by his nickname. Where they get the 
Colby, I do not know. 

Mr. Lanz. Do you know a fellow named Rickey ? 

Mr. Burpick. Rickey? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. Is that the same gentleman who owns the Hialeah ? 

Mr. Lane. Iam asking you. 

Mr. Burpicx. I know a Rickey, if that is the same Rickey. That 
is the only place I know. 

Mr. Lane. What do you know about Rickey? What is his full 
name ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. His name is Rich. 

Mr. Lanr. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Burpick. I couldn't tell you that. 

Mr. Lane. How long has he been at the Hialeah? 

Mr. Burpick. He hasn't been atl the Hialeah SO long. He had the 
Torch Club. The Hialeah was vacant maybe a year or 2 years. He 
just recently acquired that property, or leased it. I do not know 
what he did. He had a place on Memorial Avenue. They called it 


’ 
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Rickey’s Torch Club. I had three spots a day from the Torch Club. 
They transferred it from there to Rickey’s Hialeah. I was never in 
Rickey’s Hialeah or in the Torch Club. 

Mr. Lane. Was he the owner of the Torch Club ? 

Mr. Burpicx. I am pretty sure he was. 

Mr. Lane. Did the place fail? 

Mr. Burpick. He sold the Torch Club out when he moved to the 
Hialeah. 

Mr. LANE. Is he one of the owners at the Hialeah ? 

Mr. Burvick. I think he is. They eall it Rickey’s Hialeah. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Dave Lewis? 

Mr. Burptckx. Dave Lewis? If it is the same one I am talking 
about, he owns Dunsinger’s Leather Shop on the boardwalk. 

Mr. Lane. Does he have another occupation besides that ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know “Nockey” Johnson ? 

Mr. Burptck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. When did you first meet him ? 

Mr. Burpick. 1916, when Walter Edge ran for governor. 

Mr. Lanr. Were you in any sense of the word a protégé of Nockey 
Johnson, 

Mr. Burpick. Oh, no. 

Mr. Lane. Did youever do anything for him? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanr. Did he ever do anything for you? 


Mr. Burpicx. No, sir. I never held any political position under 
Enoch Johnson. 
Mr. Lane. Is it true that you regularly call at Kappy’s Cigar 


Store at 951 Atlantic Avenue ? 

Mr. Burpicx. 931 Atlantic Avenue? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. Do you know a man named Kaplan 
there ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. I don’t know him. I might have stepped in there 
for a pack of cigarettes. I am liable to stop anywhere for a pack 
of cigarettes. 

Mr. Lane. The question is: Did you stop there regularly? 

Mr. Bourptck. I did not. 951 Atlantic Avenue? : 

Mr. Lane. That 1 right. 

Mr. Burvicx. I want to get my location right. No, sir, I did not 
stop there. 

Mr. Lane. Are there any places in Atlantic City, such as cigar 
stores or other business establishments, where you make regular calls? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are there any places in Atlantic City where you n ake 
any collections of money ? 

Mr. Burvicx. No, sir. Wait a minute. I stop at a couple of 
places and pick up this. 

Mr. Lane. You make collections for WOND ? 

Mr. Burpicx. There are a few stops I stop in and pick up this. 

Mr. Lane. Weekly ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. What are those places? Do you have some sort of 
memorandum for calls to make? 
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Mr. Burpicx. No. This is next week’s bill that I keep in my 
por ket, that I collect. 
Mr. Lane. All right. 
Mr. Burpick. The Bath and Turf Club. Jockey Club. 7 South 
orth Carolina Avenue. Trenches’ Neptune. Luigi's. 
Mir. Lane. Are those wee kly bills ? 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
Ir. LANE. e the bills rendered weekly ¢ 
Mr. Burpickx. Yes, sir. They wanted to pay weekly and they 
Kea me to stop. 
Mr. Lane. Are the bil 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lang. How long has that been eoiIng on ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. Ever since they have been on the air. 
Mr. Lane. How long is that? 
Mr. Burpick. The contracts run 13 weeks and some renew them. 


} 


Is picked up weekly ¢ 


\ rt LANE. Are you pa d 1] cash or by che k ? 
Ir. BurbDicK. Cash. 
Mr. Lane. Is there any place where you picked a payinent up in 


Vil Yy other than cash ‘ 
: 7s ) ) 
Viv. BurRpDICK By CheckK, VOU mean! 
: . ; 
Mr. Lian Yes. 
Vir. Burpick. You mean me personally / 


Mr. Burpicx. No. ‘The rest are all mailed. I turn that in to 
bookkeeper 1! the p ice, | rece pt thes bills 

Mr. Lane. For WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. I receipt that I received paymet Prenches’ wanted 


Mr. Burpicx. No. My collections don’t amount to more than $100 
el 2) a | 
\i | LNI if 1 or rea nh ¢ { 


\i Burpick. Yes I vet a com S10 ( the whole thing. It 
| pay the bill this week, I still draw my 


; . 
ce to keep my ; ) up. They are good, solid 


Mr. F NI You s i sl Ll We kk, Act il V, ov much will the 


e 1 ext ( 
\ 3 CK | CK S ( | 
t T / 
‘ LsANI A! ( oF 
Mr. Burpick. You mean w much the collections will be, total ? 
\ ‘ c 1 } 
Mr. LANI bes. There are two aspects of it. I do not want the 
i first of . a called off a list of your accounts, 
‘ hon . f ‘ lL. > . . le ict] . } ; 
i | . | Py were Tol { CCK JUST CX] SG. 15-5 iiright é 
. } } ] 1 ~ . ® ° 
Mr. Burpick. The week ending Julv 7. that is tomorrow, isn’t it? 


i 
Mr, Lane. That to mu 





Se ere RR ROPER ESSE 
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Mr. Burvick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Would you just be specific on the record and state what 
vou will collect in cash, and from whom, next week, out of these ac- 
counts for which vou have bills in vour pocket ? 

Mr. Burvick. [ will collect $25 from Bath and Turf, $25 from the 
Jockey Club. These bills expire this week. Then I will colleet $35 
from Trenches’ Neptune. I will collect S20 from Luigi's, and S15 
from the Cosmopolitan Hotel 

Mr. Lanr. Isn’t it a fact that in each one of thes p! ices there 1 
veambling of one kind or another ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. There has never been any gambling in any of those 
places, that I know of. I don’t vO there at might. I see them in the 
daytime. I do not know anvthing about. it. I cannot Sa) there 
vambling inanv of them. Luigi’s is a big restaurant. 

Mr. LANE. Doesn't Lui ri’s have a set i> for cammbling in the ba lk 
if the restaurant ? 

Mr. Burpoickx. I wouldn't say so. I never was back that far. 
Straight baek ma bie kitelhe i. | have eaten the re. 

Mr. Lane. So far as you know, there are no facilities 
there ? 
Mr. Burpick. In Luigi’s? 
Mr. LANE. That ts rieht. 
Mr. Burpick. That is right. 


Mr. Lane. What about the Bath and Turf Club ? 


Mr. Burpick. That is on Stenton Place and I have been down there 
for a Chinese dinner and the manager of the place. Joe Morse, 
ery good friend of mine. He has been down there for 35 vears. 

Mr. Lane. What about the Jockey Club? 

Mr. Br RDICK. The Jockes ( lub is > 3y po | North Caro 


Avenue and that 1s only a nig! t spot. 

Mr. I ANE, WW] at clientele cl ) they have ¢ 

Mr. Burnicn. I will tell vou the truth, IT have never been to 
Jockey Club, any of their shows, at all. IT have had a cocktail on 
olass of beer at the bar. 


Mr. Lane. What is their reputation, do you know ? 


Mr. Burvickx. All right. ‘They draw a big crowd. It must | 

alt One time the city authorities removed one entertamer 

(] tte 

Mr. LAN} Doesn't it have ‘eputation of | requ ers’ é 
I; But CK, | ive hey ! ( I tlie I ( id] l Cl \ 

question intelligently. 

Mr. Lane. Who owns it ? 

Mr. Bi Kk. Hyatt They eall 1 Joc! [| 

Mr LAX | ! Liriend of Olu} 

Mor. B RDIC] Il know him 

Mr. Lane. How long have vou kn } 

Mr. Burpick. Jockey? TI eu | 1) ; ( 

l vo to Hamity the ‘Tailor 

Mr. Lane. Who is that ? 

\In {>| CK H ! tv the i tlor? 

Mir. I rn. | ding tailor in to 

M RB ich i , ol | lol 

Mr. Lane. What es he u ( 
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Mr. LANE. What do you pay! 

Mr. Burpickx. Paid $125. 1 haven’t gotten many suits lately. He 
is a little higher now. 

Mr. Lane. On a total net income of $4,888.09, reported in 1950, 
would you care to explain to the committee how it is you can sport 
at one time two Cadillac cars and patronize Hamity’s and support 
your family ¢ 


1 


Mr. Bburpick. junselor, let me correct you. I didn’t get that car 


Lang. Do correct me. In 1950 you had one Cadillae car? 
Burpick. 1947 Cadillac. 
x LANE. Has your mMmcon increased in 1951 ¢ 
Burpick. I expect to have a good year with the radio station, 
Mr. Lane. You bought that Cadillac, did you, in 1947 new? 
Mr. Burpickx. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. When did you b v it? 
Mr. Burpicx. In the early part of 
Mr. Lane. Did you buy it for cash or did you buy it on time? 
Mr. Burpick. I borrowed a loan ny insurance policy and had 
le cash. Phat \ show I bo ol) 


vou borrowed 


*, that is what you reported, isn’ 


Phat is mght. This 


ilv live. Mr. Burd 


mv wite and myself. 
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Mr. Lane. You own your house in Margate? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes; I bought a house there. 

Mr. Lane. Does your wife have an occupation ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. La NE. When did you buy the house ? 

Mr. Burpick. In 1948. 

Mr. Lane. And what did you pay for the house? 

Mr. Burpick. $20,000. 

Mr. Lane. How much down? 

Mr. Burvick. Five thousand. 

Mr. Lane. And to whom do you owe the balance ? 

Mr. Burpick. Fifteen thousand mortgage, Prudential Insurai 
Co. 

Mr. Lane. What is the interest on that? 

Mr. Burpick. Four percent. 
Mr. Lanse. Where d d vou get the $5,000 ? 
Mr. Burpick. I ov 


ywwned a lot at Margate that I bought a long wh 
avo for ”) thou ") Ve. 1] d I sold + for S5.000. I think I Da a 
$1.500, 81.600, for it, and sold it for $5,000. . 
Mr. Lang. That was in 1948 you sold the lot ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. I think so; yes, sir. 
*. Lane. Was the lot in your name / 
'. Burpick. My wife’s name. 

Mr. Lane. Did she file a separate return 

Mr. Burvick. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Will vou look at your return 
gain on the lot ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. The gain on the lot ? 

Counselor. his lool like an incon | te copy, but, if IT am not ly 
taken, I would lik have the opportunity to correct it, but I t! 
this ist 
Mr. Lani ! 

Mr. Burpick. Three-thousand-one-hundred-some-odd dollar 

Mr. Lanr. How 

Mr. Burpick. Other 1 

Mr. Lane. In the 1948 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. I call your attention, 
the item you refer to on the 1948 
No. 5 on the first page under “Any 
which are to be set forth on page Ze 

Mr. Burpick. But he didn’t write it in. 

Mr. Lane. Then look at page 2. You see, net gain or loss from 
sale or change of capital assets, $1,815.55. Income from partner- 
ship, estates, and trusts and other s urces, $1.20 fa listed as fees. or a 
total of $3.031.55. 

| will ask you whether that refreshes your recollection, if thie 
‘3.031.55 was not attributable to a gain on real estate ? 

Mr. Burvick. I cannot answer the question until I look further on 
further income tax returns, or it is hable to incriminate me. 

Mr. Lane. Isn't it a fact that the $1,831.55 represented a gain on 
a hundred shares of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul stock? 


Mr. Burpick. No. 


} 


} 
hye 
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Mr. Lane. Did you ever own any Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
stock / 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir: I did, but the most I paid on those was a 
couple of hundred dollars. I bought it for 7 and sold it for 10. I re- 
member that. 

Senator Hounr. Mr. Burdick, I want to ask you one or two questions 
rat he r quickly. Do you have a safe-deposit box ? 

Mr. Burpicr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hun. Do you have any cash in it? 

Mr. Burpicwx. I think I have about five hundred in it. 

Senator Hunr. What would be youl best estimate of that? 

Mr. Burpick. Five or six hundred dollars. I got a check from the 
States bonus and put it in there. 

Senator Hun. You own your own home? That is worth about 
$20,000 7 

Mr. Burnicr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hy nr. Do you have any stock in any companies like A. - 
& T.? 

Mr. Burpick. IT own a few. 

Senator Hunr. General Electric? Or any stock at all? Do you 
OW ANY stock ? 

Mr. Burpick. I mean that are li 

Senator Hunr. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. Sure, I own a few shares of stock. 

Senator Hlounr. What is the value of all the stocks vou own? 

Mr. Burnick. Of all the stocks Lown? $4,000. ; 

Senator Hunr. What is the value of the two cars you have now? 

Mr. Burpick. Well, the “47, I will vet about $1,200 for it. The other 
sua new al 

Senator Hunr. Would it be as much as $6,000 ? 

Mr. Burvickx. No. |] only pav 335,655, and $1,200, that would be 

i { v. for the both ears. 

Do you own any other lots? 
No, sr. 


this income is just your individual 
income for yourself and your wife? 
is in my wife’s name. 


TOWN, I wouldn't 
about Atlantic City than 
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you do. We have h: ud testimony tod: ay that there m: Ly be as many as 
300 numbers games in the city and perhaps a like number of bookies. 
Yet you say you do not know wher e any of eat 
Mr. Burntcx. Bookmakers ¢ 
Senator Hun. Yes. 
Mr. Br RDICK., No, sir. | thin k it grossly @3 
know where anyone is. I heard a newspapet 
I had to laueh at them. 
Senator Hunr. You speak some 
bets ? 
I will tell you how I go 
Atlantie City, maybe tw ( 
Gretz Beer and | vo TO 
bettor. Lam no gambler. 


Ving } 

USINeSs Pp rtv and you say you 
not know what that item is. Do you want to change that tes mony ¢ 
My UR Kk. | would like to have chan be ihehtened 

| 


1 
} 
' 


item of SILL2.S6 for rent ona 


lt - it is liable to incriminate me lo not know vhat the item 
| wouid like to see the accountant give me this paper. 

S.. nator Hunr. Of course, 1 won't argue the point, but it we 
seeln just the reverse. that you should tell the accountant what 
instead of his telling vou, 

Mr. Burpick. I think he made a mistake. 

Senator Hunt. I want to make th 
incongruous that with the income that you report last > 
of $5,570, for you to live the way you do. own the home 1 
the clothes that you do, have tl 
income. 

Phi re are no other question Ss thi 
would like for you to remain under 
able in the morning fora little additional questioning. 

Mr. Bt RDICK, You waht me to come bi ‘| Int le morning ? 

Senator Hunr. Ye 

Mr. Lane. That will give you an opportunity 
records to supplement what you said. 

Mr. Burpick. I don’t know whether we will be able to look 
by that time. 

Mr. Minurr. May I ask the time? 

Senator Hunt. Let me suggest that there is no need to come 
9 o’clock and sit around a couple of hours, Let’s make it 10 o’clock. 
Will that be agreeable ¢ 

Gentlemen, the committee would like to say to you that the exam- 


ination of the other witness took a good deal longer that we expected. 


aoe em 
Lhe hour now is 11 o'clock. So we are now ryoing to close the nearing 


as ot 1] o'clock ana we will ask you Ot ntlemen to cOMe 11h the morn 
ing. We will direct you to come in in the morning. Let me suggest, 
however. that vou arrange if among yourselves that 
at 9 and others at 9:30 and still others at 10 
and sit all day and waste your time. 

(W hereupon, at 11 p.m. the committee reces 


4) 


urday, July 7, 1951, at 9 a.m.) 
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COMMERCE 


SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE LO LNVESTIGATE 
OrGANIzeED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


Atlantic City, NV. J. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9 a.m., in room 
325-326. Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N.J.. Senator Lester C. unt 
of Wyoming presiding. 

Present: Senator Hunt. 

Also present: Samuel M. Lane, special counsel; Robert F’. Morton, 
assistant counsel; and John J. Winberry, special consultant. 

Mr. Lane. May we resume ?/ 

Senator TH NT. |] presume ho opening statement is} eeded, counsel. 
Lf you will, proceed with the question 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ORMAN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Orman. Before you start, may I correct my) ‘ of one state- 
ment yesterday? I think you asked me if I had any other bank ac- 
count, and I do have another bank account in the Guaranty Trust 
Co., which is under ny personal heaime. It h is been there in the last 
few months since the dissolution of the Cosmo] olitan Hotel C rp. 

Mr. LAD E. Isthere another thing you want to tel] u 

Mr. Orman. Yes. You had me a bit perturbed. 
out whom I spoke to yesterday. I spoke to Mr. Abadan a 
be ro, who happened to come out ¢ f the Guaral ty Tr 

Mr. Lange. You mean the day before ? 

Mr. Orman. Thursday. Then I saw 
ward, at my hotel, 

Mr. Lane. How long were you with him t] 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know. That is unimportant. 
utes, maybe 20 minutes. 

Mr. Lane. What did you talk to him about. then ? 

Mr. Orman. I talked to him about some lease then. 
to do with this, whatever. 

Mr. Lane. Did you talk to him about this inquiry 

Mr. ORMAN. Nothing to do with this whatsoever. 

Mr. Lane. You didn’t ask him about advice in conn 
inquiry ? 

Mr. Orman. No, I didn’t think I needed |} 


AA 
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Mr. Lane. I see you produced a book which relates to the 1951 
income ¢ 
Mr. Orman. You are taking that for granted. 
Mr. Lane. You said you would bring that, and I see you have such 
a book. 
Mr. Orman. I do. 
Mr. Lang. Will you produce that ? 
Mr. Orman. Yes, sure. 
(The witness produced the book.) 
Mr. Lane. Can you tell us what your gross income was, roughly, 
e first 6 months of 1951? 
r. OrMAN. Can I tell you what it was, roughly 4 
L NE. Yes. 
Orman. Not offhand. somewhere between $15,000 to $16,000. 
Mr. Lang. Will this book indicate all of your income for 
sf 
r. OrmAN. As far as I know. 


| rh this book, indicate 


\I 
Mr. Lane. Can you, by running quickly throu 


ich an income as 815.000 or S16,000 4 
Mr. Orman. Yes. Let me have it. I am more familiar with it. 
I know my own figures. 
nator Hi nr. At this time. I want to ask that there be aken into 
record an open letter addressed to the United States Senate Crime 
ittee, Senator Kefauver, chairman. It is signed by the Jersey 
That letter will bi exhibit O. 7 

referred to was marked “Exhibit QO.” and will be found 

f the Special Committee. ) 
. We do not want to de} rive you of that book. Will you 
cord the financial records you have? 
vou t] I will 


ne gross amounts. L Wl 


a | read you 
ne of two things: We can either impound 
back to vou. 
ant this to he made public. | think this is 
T is going to be made pubhe 
in vesterday’s paper. Some 
i them ao not mean 

Mr. Lane. Will you let m 

Mr. CORMAN. NO. | d ot thi kk | will let you h ive the book unless 
I know my business is not going to be made public. I think I am en- 
titled to that courtesy. 

Mr. LANE. Will you eall upon the witne S, Senator, to show us the 
record that he had handed to us? 1 have looked at it very briefly. 
There are not many entries in it. To expedite the hearing, l have 
asked that he read those entries into the record. He refuses to do so. 
Will vou direct him to do so? 

Senator Hunt. The chairman of the subcommittee directs that you 


1 1 
4 ! 


he committee the entries that you have in the book in your 
Mr. Chairman. they do not mean a thing, these en 

| thi I I aim ent tled to some riahts. | have some rights. 
| be no are ‘ntatall. I direct vou to do 


vill or wi 
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Senator Hunr. I am not threatening you. I might say, however, 
that you understand you are being placed in a position where you 
might be cited for contempt ( 

Mr. Orman. T understand that very well, 

Senator Hunr. Will you turn that book over to tl 
so he can give it an exhibit number 4 

Mr. Orman. With the provision that | vet it back. 

Senator Hunr. All right: with that provision. 

be marked “Exhibit P.” 
he book referred to was marked “Exhib { 
Tness. ) 
I asked you vesterday about your income, Mr. Orman, 
prior ye ; ana Vou produced your tax returns, | note in the 
tax returns for 1950 that you have other income, 812.100. Can you 


te] 


lus the source of the $12,100 / 
Mr. Orman. I just don’t recall. 
Mr. Lane. This is last vear I am talking about. 
Mir. Orman. No. 1 do not have any 1 cords for last vear, 
Mr. Lanr. Give us any substantial item. 
Mr. Orman. It may have been some item from the 
summer. between 85.000 or S6.000, whieh was done for me 
person. 
Mr. Lane. By whom? 
Mr. Orman. Joseph Friedman. 
Mr. LANE. Is Joseph riedman a | maker in town ¢ 
Mr. Orman. He not a bookmaker. e used to 2 
ever \ day. 
Mr. LANE. Did he make a practice of betting ror 
Mr. Orman. He didn’t make a practice of th: ; » is dead now. 
used to do that every time in the summer when the tracks were 
cE. You were called upon vesterday to ] 
ords, papers, statements, and documents, concerning your bus 


employment, and fin mncial transactions, and vou have said this 


¢ you do not have them with vou. 
Mr. (CORMAN. | do not have a ivthine other than 
ad before vou. . 
Vir. Lane. Do you have them in some o 
Mr. Orman. I do not. 
Mr. Lane. Did you make a search for 
Mr. Orman. I didn’t have them. 
‘Treasury was in to see me about mv imcom 
late as dor 6 weeks ago, I searched for that. 
Mr. Lane. What other sums make up that income? 
Mr. Orman. Other things—commissions for different people. 
Mr. Lane. For whom / 
Mr. Orman. I do not know. I cannot pin myself 
what it was. 
Mr. LANE. What sources of Income did Vou 
listed / 
Mr. Oraran. It is on there. 
Ir. Lane. In the $12,100 did vou have any salaries in 
Mr. Orman. No salaries. 
Mr. Lanr. Were you working for anybody on a 
Mr. Orman. Nothing: only what is listed, 


’ 


nave hes 
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Mr. Lane. What is Planetary Recreation, Inc. ? 

Mr. Orman. That is a corporation in the State of New Jersey, in 
the concession business—Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Orman. Mr. Ellis is the president. 

Mr. Lane. Are you a stockholder of it / 

Mr. Orman. No: I am not a stockholder. I did some work for it. 

Mr. Lane. is that a fee? 

Mr. Orman. ‘That is a contractual fee. 

Mr. Lanr. Contract for what services? 

Mr. Orman. For some services rendered to him ? 

Mr. Lange. What services / 

Mr. Orman. I got him a concession. 

Mr. Lang. Where? 

Mr. Orman. [I ood. 

Mr. Lane. Where? 

Mr. Orman. Million-Dollar Pier. 

Mr. Lane. Isthata flat fee that you were paid ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Can you produce the contract 


Mr. Lange. Was it a written contract ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Was it an agreement between you and Ellis as to how 
uch it should be? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lang. Beforehand ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. With whom did you deal at the Steel Pier? 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t deal with anybody at the Steel Pier? 

Mr. Lang. You say you got the concession there ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is mght. 

Mr. Lane. With whom did you negotiate / 

Mr. Orman. With Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Ellis of Planetary ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Enuis. With whom, in order to get the concession? You do 
t own the Steel Pier? 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t say the Steel Pier. I said the Million-Dollar 
Mr. Lane. I beg your pardon. With whom did you deal at the 

lion Dollar pier ¢ 

Mir. Orman. It may have been Mr. Tubas. It may have been Mr. 
larry Schwartz, or it may have been both, 

Mr. Lane. Who was it, actually ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know exactly which one. 

Mr. Lanr. What part of the year? 

Mr. Orman. Sometime last year. 

Mr. Lane. Was it in the first of the year or the last of the year? 
Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Was it inthe spring or in the fall ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. After all, I put it in my income 

tax. I paid on it. I don’t know else I have to do about it. 
Mr. Lane. You had some record? 
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Mr. Orman. There is the record. 

Mr. Lane. Where is the underlying record ? 

Mr. Orman. There isn’t any. That is the way I keep my books. 

Mr. Lane. Was there $2,000 paid to you by check or by cash? 

Mr. Orman. By cash. 

Mr. Lane. And deposited in your bank account ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. So, presumably, there is a record of the $2,000 in your 
bank account ? 

Mr. Orman. I presume they must have it. 

Mr. Lanr. In 1949 you had miscellaneous income of $14,480. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. LAnr. What wasthe source of that income? 

Mr. Orman. It may have been an election bet that year and some 
“ee from horses. 

Mr. Lane. Was it an election bet ? 

Mr. MAN. Part of it could have been 

Mr. Lane. Part of it could have been anything. I am asking you 
whether it Was. 

Mr. Orman. I am not sure, and I do not remember. I didn’t keep 
any records. I do bet on elections, and I may have bet on an election 
that year in the city. 

Mr. Lane. What election were you betting on ? 

Mr. Orman. It could have been 

Mr. Lane. Don’t tell me it could have been. Tell me whether it 
was or it wasn’t. 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. With whom do you place election bets in Atlantie Cit 

Mr. Orman. I made it through a third party. 

Mr. Lanr. Who was the third party ? 

Mr. Orman. Mr. Friedman. 

Mr. Lane. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Orman. Joseph. 

Mr. Lanr. Where does he operate ? 

Mr. Orman. He doesn’t operate. 

Mr. Lane. He is the man who is dead ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Lanr. Where did he operate before he died ? 

Mr. Orman. He didn’t operate. 

Mr. Lange. What was his business? 

Mr. Orman. He had a restaurant on the Boardwalk, the last busi- 
ness I remember. 

Mr. Lange. What was the name of the restaurant ? 

Mr. Orman. It is a little place. I do not know whether it had a 
name. It was at Florida and Milwaukee. 

Mr. Lane. In 1948 you had a miscellaneous income of $10,650. 
What was the source of that income ? 

Mr. Orman. Probably the same thing. 

Mr. Lane. Meaning what? 

Mr. Orman. Meaning horses and bets. One of those years I made 
a pretty good bet on the gubernatorial election. I do not know which 
one, 

Mr. Lane. Whom did you win the money from ? 

Mr. Onan. T doalt through a tl ‘ird party. 
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Mr. Lane. Who was the third party? 

Mr. Orman. Friedman. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any salaries or commissions in 1948? 

Mr. Orman. Only what is in there. 

Mr. Lane. Never mind what is in there. You tell me. 

Mr. Orman. What is in there. 

Mr. Lane. What business were you in in 19482 

Mr. Orman. What you see there, my hotel. 1948, maybe the City 
Service Cab. 7 

Mr. Lane. You show me. 

Mr. Orman. All right. 

Mr. Lane. I show you exhibit M, income-tax return for 1948, and 
ask you if there is anything in there from the hotel. 

Mr. Orman. One vear there was something from the hotel. I do 
not know what year it was. Yellow Cab. 85.000. 

Mr. LANE. Anything from the Cosmopolitan Hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. No. There is one vear where there was something 
from the ¢ ‘osmopolitan, S00. 

Mr. Lane. That was in 1947, according to the return. Do you re- 
eall there was $500 in 1947 and nothing in 19484 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. There being nothing from the hotel in L948, where did 
the $10,000 come from in 1 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lane. Was there any salary vou received in 1948 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Lane. Any business commissions received in L945 ¢ 

Mr. Oraan. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Lane. Senator, I think you ought to caution the witness that 
the answer. a don’t ren ember.” is one which will lay him open to 


the consequences ot perjury when it can be demonstrated that he 
could not have forgotten and that he must remember. He doesn’t 


ard to his income for 1947, 


remember the basic simple facts with r 


re 


1948, 1949, and 1950, according to the testimony he | 


has given. 

Senator Ht NT. I would adn onish the witness, 1 he has any infor- 
mation, it will be better for him to vive us the information, because 
there will be a follow-up, and the testimony we have will be very 
detrimental to him if he does not tell us just exactly all he knows. 

Mr. Orman, it is inconceivable to my way of thinking that a man 
of your intelligen ‘e. of your } ental capacity, should expect this coMm- 
mittee to believe you when you say “I don’t remember” about such 
important matters as this, which are only a year, 2 years, 5 or + years 
old. 

We will start again with the questioning and you may proceed to 
say again that you do not remember or you may give us the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Orman. Right at the present time I do not remember. I do 
not have the information. I couldn’t find it. I do not know what I 
did with it. As long as I paid my taxes, I thought I could destroy 
what I had, realizing all the time that the burden would be on me if 
the Government could produce anything of another nature other 
than inserted in my income tax. So, all these investigations that I 
have been going through, I have finished up and, as long as I paid, I 
felt I was doing the right thing. 
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Now we are coming into another investigation, a lot of letters and 
a lot of this, and it doesn’t mean anything. I want to try to co- 
operate. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you been under investigation ? 

Mr. Orman. The agents were in two or three times last year for 
my records and my income-tax returns. 

Mr. Lane. When they came to look at your books, did you have 
underlying records ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; I had what I had there. 

Mr. Lane. When was the first time they came in ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Lane. Prior to last year ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Lanr. Have you been in the same situation in prior years, 
unable to explain for want of a record ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not know. I may be in the same situation. 

Mr. Lanr. Under those circumstances, didn’t it seem important to 
you to keep a record? 

Mr. Orman. I kept a record until the end of the year. 

Mr. Lanr. Has your 1950 return been audited ? 

Mr. Orman. By the Treasury / 

Mr. Lanr. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. I think my 1948 and 1947 
returns were. 

Mr. Lanr. But your 1949 was not ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 


1 


Mr. Lane. Are yo ing to be prepared with records whet 


audited ? 

Mr. Orman. I will only be prepared with what I have. 

Mr. Lane. What was the source of the $12,100 listed in the 1950 
return ¢ 

Mr. Or»aan. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Lane. In 1949, “Miscellaneous income,” you have listed $14,480. 
What was the source of that ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t have the breakdown. 

Mr. Lane. In 1948 you listed “Miscellaneous income, $10,650.” 
What is the source of that ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not have the breakdown. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you remember any part of it / 

Mr. ORMAN. Not outside ot some wagers | may have made on elec- 
{10NS. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have any legitimate income in 1947? 1 mean, 
by that, income that was not the result of wagers. 

Mr. Orman. Only what I think may be there. Some bond interest 
every year from the Cosmopolitan Hotel in the amount of $1,200, 
which I recorded. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have a legitimate income in 1948 except the 
$5,000 from Yellow Cab Co. of Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Orman. $5,000 from Yellow Cab Co. and $1,200 from the Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel bond interest. and some dividends from some stock, 

Mr. Lane. What is the value of the stock that you own today / 

Mr. Orman. $10,000, maybe $10,100. 


85277—51—pt. 18 11 
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Lane. Do you know Joe Adonis? 
Orman. I met him. 
Lane. How many times have you met him? 


Lane. When did you see him last ? 

Orman. I do not remember. <A year ago. 

Lane. When? 

Orman. Last year one day. I do not know what day it was. 


.Lanr. Where ¢ 
* Orman. Here in Atlantic City. 
Lane. When was the last time you talked to him on the tele- 
/ 
Orman. I do not recall. I never spoke to him too many times 
telephone. Maybe spoke to him once or twice. 
Lane. What was the occasion to talk to him ? 
Orman. I do not remember. To say hello. 
Lane. Did you call him from here to say hello? 


Orman. I didn’t say I called him from here. 

Lane. Has he called you’ 

OrMAn. He called me when he was stopping at the hotel here. 
Lane. What hotel ? 

OrMan. The Brighton. I am not sure. 

Lane. Was this within the last year or two? 

Orman. Last year, I think it was. 

Lane. Was it in the summer season or winter ? 

OrMAN. Summer. 

LANE. Who was with him? 


ENE AE 


. Orman. I do not remember 
Mir. 
Mr. 


Lane. Who was with you? 

Orman. No one. 
Lane. Did you go down to see him? 
OrMAN. No. 

Lane. You talked to him between your office on the telephone 


and the Brighton Hotel ? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Mr 


Mr 


Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


OrMAN. I think so. 

Lane. What was the subject of your discussion ? 
OrMAN. I do not remember. 

Lane. When was the last time you saw him in person? 


. Orman. About a year ago. 
Mr. 
. OrMAN. I do not think there was anyone with me. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
. Lane. Man or woman. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


LanrE. Who was with you at the time? 


Lane. Where was it? 

Orman. In Atlantic City, at my hotel, having dinner. 
Lane. Who was with Adonis? 

OrMAN. Some cousin of his. 


OrMaAN. Man. 
Lane. Where was he staying at the time; what hotel? 
Orman. I don’t know. 


. Lane. Do you know Willie Moretti ? 

Orman. Just heard of him. Don’t know him personally. 
Lane. Ever talk to him? 

Orman. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr Lane. Do you know Solly Morretti, his brother 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


OrMAN. No. 

Lane. Do you know Fred Klosteman ! 

Orman. No; not personally. 

Lang. Doesn't Fred Klosteman come to Atlantic City fre 


quently ¢ 


Mr. 


Orman. As far as I know. he does, from what I heard. He 


owns the boathouse here. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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phone . 
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Lane. Owns a yacht, doesn’t he! 

Orman. I don’t know. 

LANE. Have you ever met Fred Klosteman / 

Orman. Sure. I met him. He was in my hotel to eat and 
1 don’t know him. 

Lane. When did you see him in your hotel ¢ 

Orman. Two years ago. 

Lane. Was that the last. time / 

Orman. As far as I can recall. 

Lane. Where did vou see him since that / 

Orman. Around the town. 

Lane. Who was with him at the hotel / 

Orman. I don’t know. 

Lane. You said you had no conversation with him ? 
Orman. I may have had. I may have talked with him. I 

know. TIT have no business dealings with the man. 

Lane. Do you know Nig Rosen ‘ 

Orman. | know of him. 

Lane. Does he come to Atlantic City off and on? 

Orman. Used to. 

Lane. When was the last time you saw him / 

Orman. Last year. 

LANE. Where? 

Orman. In the hotel to eat. 

Lane. Your hotel / 

Orman. Yes. 

Lane. Who was with him? 

Orman. I don’t know. 

Lane. Was anybody with him? 

Orman. I think so. I do not know who. 

Lane. Did you speak to him ¢ 

OrMAN. Yes. 

Lane. When was the last time you talked to him on the tel: 

/ 

Orman. I don’t remember. 

Lane. Where does he live in Philadelphia ? 

Orman. I do not know. 

Lane. Have you ever called on him in Philadelphia ? 

Orman. No. 

Lane. Do you know Abner “Longy” Zwillman ? 

Orman. No. I don’t know him. 

Lane. Have you ever talked with him ? 

Orman. Not to my knowledge. If I did, I didn’t know who 


! was talking to. 


Mr. 


Lanr. Have you ever seen him / 
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Mr. Orman. He may have been pointed out to me one time. I think 
[ saw him the first time I was ever at the Monmouth County Race 
Prack, about 3 or 4 years ago. 
Mr. Lane. Who pointed him out to you? 
Mr. Orman. I don’t know. 
Mr. Lane. Do you know Cappy Hoffman? 
Mr. Orman. Yes. 
Mr. Lang. Does he come to Atlantic City ¢ 
Mr. Orman. He used to. I haven’t seen him lately. 
Mr. Lane. When was the last time you saw him ¢ 
Mr. Orman. A few weeks ago. 
Mr. Lane. Where? 
Mr. Orman. Down in front of my hotel. 
Mr. Lane. Did he have dinner at the hotel ? 
Mr. Orman. Not that day. 
Mr. Lane. Who was with him? 
Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 
Mr. Lane. Who was with you?! 
Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. I was in front of my hotel. 
Mr. Lane. The guy just walked by? 
Mr. Orman. Maybe he drove by. 
Mr. Lange. You know him? 
Mr. Orman. I have known him for a good many years, maybe 
vt ars, 
Mr. LANE. Isn’t he aut least an acquaintance of yours ¢ 
Mr. Orman. You can call him that, if you wish. 
Mr. Lane. Would you call him a friend ¢ 
Mr. Orman. He is an acquaintance. I will put it that way. I have 
. os with him. 
tr. Lane. Have you ever had any social dealings with him? 
Mr. Orman. No. Social or business: no. 
Mr. Lane. Did you know the late Ferdinand Moore ? 
Mr. Orman. Yes. 
Mir. Lane. Well? 
Mr. Orman. Fairly well. : 
Mr. Lane. Did you know him for years? 
Mr. Orman. Quite a few years. 
Mr. Lane. How long? 
Mr. Orman. Fifteen to eighteen vears. 
Mr. Lane. How often did you see Moore? 
Mr. Orman. I don’t know. Maybe 3 or 4 times a year, maybe 10 


| : : ill OP is 
ver had any bus hess Ge@arns 


times a year. 


Mr. Lane. Did you see Moore with any regularity at all? 

Mr. Orman. No. I had no business dealings with Moore to see him 
with any regularity. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever have any business dealings with Leon 


Weiner ? 


Mr. Orman. I didn’t know him. 
Mr. Lane. You didn’t know him? 
Mr. Orman. No, other than knowing he had a store after I read the 


papers. 
Mr. Lane. Did you know Joe Botzo? 
Mr. Orman. I heard the name. I don’t know him personally. 
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Mr. Lane. Don’t you know where he comes from? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lane. Passaic County. 

Mr. Orman. I know he came from somewhere in North Jersey. 

Mr. Lane. What do you know about him? 

Mr. Orman. Nothing. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know the name? 

Mr. Orman. I have heard the name. I have never had any deal- 
ings with him, none whatsoever—socially or any other way. 

Mr. Lane. Do you recall a raid that was made on Cohen and Sny 
der’s place in December 19504 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you know where Cohen and Snyder's place was? 

Senator Hunt. Is Cohen and Snyder's place in town ? 

Mr. Lanr. A pl: ice on the boardw: alk oper: ited by Cohen and Snyde 

Mr. OrMAN. Not to my knowle “lore, 

Mr. Lane. Was there one in December? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you recall a raid made by the members of the police 
force, John Mooney, Charles Hahn and Hanesberry, on the boardwalk 
on Cohen and <a ¢ 


Mr. Orman. ne I don’t pay attention tothat. They attribute a lot 
of things to me. I don’t eae about these things. These 200 or 300 


bookmaking establishments, VW hich are paper quotes. 

Mr. Lane. Senator, we have other witnesses waiting outside, and I 
do not think it is fair to them to hold them P any longer. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Orman, you will be excused at this time. Yi 
will remain under si tb ypena subj ect to eall of the committee at some 
future date. 

Mr. Lang. Will you instruct him to preserve that book? 

Senator Hunv. If you will keep that book available, you may be re- 
ques ted to present it again. 

Mr. Lane. Will you ask him to reconsider it ? 

Mr. Orman. With a stipulation. 

Senator Hunr. The committee won’t make any stipulation. 

Mr. Orman. I won't have my business exposed to everybody in At- 
lantie City. . 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Lane, would you mind standing and being 
sworn / 

Mr. James Vincent Lane. No. 

Senator Hunr. Do you » alin swear in the testimony you are 
about to give this committee to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. James Vincent Lane. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES VINCENT LANE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


Mr. Lane. Mr. Lane, what is your home address ? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. 1515 Pacific Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. Your full name is? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. James Vincent Lane. 

Mr. Lanr. Are you a native of Atlantic City ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I came here in 1902. 

Mr. LANE. How old are you? 
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Mr. J. V. Lane. Fifty-five. 

Mr. Lane. You have lived practically your whole life here in 
Atlantic City? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lanr. What was your education ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I graduated from parochial school here, eighth 
grade. I went to Mount St. Mary’s College in Maryland until 1910 
and then I went to Catholic University. I was there 18 months. 

Mr. Lang. Then your formal education was completed when ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lang. What was the date? 

Mr. J. V. Lang. Say about 1912. 

Mr. LANE. You have been in polities for a substantial period 
your adult life? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I would say about 20 years. 

Mr. Lanr. What was your oc up: ition before you went into politics? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, I was in concrete construction for a number 
of years. My father had a concrete-construction company down here. 
I carried a card in the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union. I was a cement finisher. I worked as a salesman. I 
was a concrete inspector on the convention hall when it was built for 
a period of 18 months. I was a member of the Bartenders U nion. I 
was a bartender. That is about it. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever work in any horse room ? 

J.V. Lane. Yes: I did. 

Mr. am . When did vou do that? 

Mr .V. Lane. Thatis way back. Icouldn’t give you an exact date 
ia : 

Mr. Lane. When was it approximately? W: 
Oo! early thirties. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Let’s say it was in the twenties. 

Mr. : _ Where was it? 

Mr. ¥ LAN] ] worked at the Admir | an | I worked 1) Cohen’s. 
Phe 2 iral is on South Kentucky Avenue and Cohen’s was on At- 

tic Avenue. 

[r. Lanr. Is Cohen’s still operating ? 

Mr. J. V. Lanr. Not that I know of 

Mr. Lane. What Cohen was that ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Henry Cohen. 

Mr. Lane. Is he still in Atlar tie City ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. He was up here vesterd: Ly 

Mr. Lan Is he the man who was in business until last December. 

any event, With a fellow Al ed Snvyé ler on the Siig walk ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Snyder’s first name ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. I know Bill Snyder. 

Mr. Lane. Are Henry Cohen and Bill Snyder still in business? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I do not know whether they ever had any business. 
I couldn’t tell you that. 

Mr. Lane. Is Bill Snyder employed ? 

Mr. J. V. Lanr. No, not that I know of. 

Mr. Lanr. Is Henry Cohen employed? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Not that I know of. 


s 


it in the late twenties 
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Mr. Lane. You cannot tell us when it was you worked for Cohen ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, I couldn’t. Iam under oath. I wouldn't want 
to go that far. Let’s say it was in the twenties I worked for him. | 
worked for him a couple of years. I was a board man in there. 

Mr. Lane. How much did you get ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I think it was $85 a week. 

Mr. Lane. Then was it after you worked for Cohen that you worked 
for the Admiral ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. How long did you work for the Admiral ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Possibly a vear. 

Mr. Lane. Did you work on the board there 4 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. How large an establishment was that? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, a pretty big place. It was the whole ground 
floor of the Admiral. 

Mr. Lane. ‘Twenty employees ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. You want me to ive you the square feet ¢ 

Mr. Lane. No. 

Mr. J. V. LANE. I don't think the re were z' employees, probably LO 
employees. 

Mr. Lane. Who owned that place ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Dewey Kaufman. 

Mr. Lane. Is he still in Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 

Mr. Lane. Where is he now ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. In Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lane. When did he leave Atlantic City ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He operates at Fort Pitt in the summertime, but 
he operates at the Crillon Hotel in Philadelph a, the bar in the Cril on 
Hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Is he still in the bookmaking business, so far vou 
know ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Lane. Did you know “Nockey” Johnson ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lane. Would you consider yourself a protégé of “Nocley” 
Johnson in any sense? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Lane. Did he do political favors for you? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. And vou for him? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever pay him any money ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did he ever pay you any money? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, sir. 

Mr. L, ANE, Did you ever collect any money for him ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What point in your career was it that you began to 
take an active part in ward politics in the city ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Let me see. I was a precinct captain. 

Mr. Lane. How many precincts are there in the third ward? 
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Mr. J. V. Lane. The precinct that I function in, there are three 
white precincts and then there are four split white and colored pre- 
cincts, and there are 14 precincts in the ward Of course, the colored 
side, I do not have anything to do with. 

Mr. Lang. Have you alw: iys been in the third ward or lived 
other paris of the city ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I have lived in the first ward and fourth ward 
and every ward in the city. 

Mr. LANE. You are the leader of the third ward 2? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I am the executive secretary. That is my title 

Mr. Lane. Is that topman in the ward? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I am appointed at the pleasure ot the president 
of the « ‘lub ye arly. 

Mr. Lane. But, as a matter of fact, isn’t the leader or, as you call 
be the executive secretary, the important man, and the present presi- 
dent of the club a man who deals more with the social affairs at the 
club? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. The third-ward organization is an organization 
that functions along modern lines. I cannot just step out and make 
decisions and carry them through. I have to sit down with the execu- 
tive committee and we discuss these matters. If they do not like 
is hey do not go forit. And that is the end of it. 

Mr. Lane. Aren't there both political and social aspects of these 
ward clubs? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. There is. 

Mr. Lane. Isn't the president of the club primarily charged with 
the social aspects of the club? 

Mr. J ¥, LANE. No: he Is quite active. He is a mem be I of the 
execullve board. 

Mr. Lanr. How long have you had the position that you describe 
n the third-ward organ Zid 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well. I think I followed Jimmy Boyd. Jiminy 
Boyd went into the Army in the last war. That was when I ste p or 
I was in an acting capacity. Boyd was appointed every year 
the executive secretary. 

Mr. Lane. And had been for a long time ? 

Mr. J. V. Lanz. Who! Boyd? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Boyd had been in there since Warrenstein, Ray 
Warrenstel 

Mr. Lane. That is the same Boyd who is waiting to testify and 
is how the leader in the fourth ward ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right 

Mr. Lane. Going back to the twenties, did you know Frank Farley 
at that time ? “Hap” Fa rley / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Ye tah 

Mr. Lane. Was hea young man getting a start at the time ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I didn’t know too much about Farley then. 

Mr. Lane. Not . those days ¢ é 

Mr. J. V. LANE. didn’t know too much about him, so I couldn’t 
tell you too muc! ee him. 

Mr. Lane. Did you know Herman Orman in those days? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. No: I didn't. 


£4aT10N £ 
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Mr. Lane. You do know Herman Orman today ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know him well? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. P robably 10 years. 

Mr. Lane. How well do you know him? 

Mr. J. V. LANE. Well, | know him to say, “Hello. how are you,” 
and talk to him. 

Mr. LANE. Do you ever gO down Lo his hotel, the Cosmopolitan, to 
eat ¢ 

Mr. J, V. LANE. No. 

Mr. LANE. No? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, I did. I had a steak sandwich there one night. 
I have been in meetings there on a couple of occasions. I don’t go to 
the Cosmopolitan too much. 


Mr. 
Mr. J 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Lane. When was the last time you went there? 

. V. Lane. Not since last November. had a meeting there. 
Lane. What was the occasion for the meeting? 

J. V. Lane. A political meeting. 

Lange. Who was there? 


Mr. J. V. Lane. About everybody in town. 

Mr. Lane. Was Orman there? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I didn’t see him that night. He could have been 
there. 

Mr. Lane. Was Farley there? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Har ry Haggerty ? 

Mr. J. V. Lang. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t he one of the influential men in your ward? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Haggerty is business agent of the Bartenders’ 


Jnion. night say he is influentia 
I I might ] fluential. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Lang. Would you say he is influential in your ward? 
J. V. Lane. Yes. I would say that. 


Mr. Lane. Does he take a part in the Fourth Ward Club? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. In the Third Ward Club, you mean. 
Mr. Lane. I beg your pardon. The Third Ward Club. 


Mr. J. V. Lane. He is a member of the club. 

Mr. Lane. Does he take a leading part? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 

Mr. Lane. What is his business besides representing the Bartenders’ 


Union ? 


Mr. J. V. Lane. That is all the business I know. 
Mr. Lane. Is he a gambler? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. He is on probation for bookmaking. 


Mr. 
Mr 


Lane. Is he a gambler? 
.J.V. Lane. Not to my knowledge now. 


Mr. Lane. How long have you known Haggerty? 
Mr. io V. Lane. Twenty years. 
Mr. Lane. How long has he been business representative of the 


Bartenders’ Union? 


Mr. 
Mr. 





J. V. Lane. I think he is in his second term, of 2 years. 
Lane. Was he active in that union before that? 
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Mr. J. V. Lane. When he was pli aced on probation, shortly before 
he was placed on probation, about 3 years ago, he was elected business 
agent of the Bartenders’ Union. 

Mr. Lane. Was he ever a bartender himself? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I couldn’t answer that. I do not know. He prob- 
ably was. 

Mr. Lane. You have known him about 20 years. Have you ever 
seen him tending bar? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I couldn't tell vou. He spent a lot of winters out 
of town. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see him tending a bar in town? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Lanr. When was that ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. On Arkansas Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. Where? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. On Arkansas Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. When ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I am not sure. It was in the summertime. 

Mr. Lane. How long was that—4 or 5 years ago? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. About 4 years ago. 

Mr. Lane. What other occupations has he had to your knowledge? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, he was a waiter. He was a bookmaker. He 
was a fighter, when he was young, but that was before I knew him. 

Mr. Lane. You are assistant probation officer of Atlantic County; 
is that right ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 
Mr. Lane. How long have you had that position ? 
Mr. J. V. Laxe. I have been assistant chief, maybe 5 years. 
Mr. : ‘NE. Who is the chie f ¢ 
Mr. J. V. Lane. Preston Crook. 
Mr. pl How long have you been in the office? Just 5 years ? 
Mr. a. V. LANE. No. ] have been there since 1937. 
Mr. Lane. What was your office before you were assigned as as- 
stant chief ? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. I went in there as an investigator. 
Mr. Lane. When was that? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. 1937. 
Mr. Lane. That was in the probation office ? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 
Mr. LANE. What was your position before you were with the gOv- 
rnment of this area’ Was that the first position ? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 
Mr. Lanr. What was your first position with the government? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. I told you I was an inspector when you asked me 
out my former employment. I was concrete inspector on the Con- 
ntion Hall. 
Mr. Lane. When was that? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. 1929. 
Mr. Lane. That was the first job you had ? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 
Mr. Lane. After that, what was the next job with the government? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. I do not believe I had any. 
Mr. Lang. Then from 1929 to 1937—— 


\ 


~ 
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Mr. J. V. Lane. I think the Convention Hall ran out around 1930. 
[ do not think I had any connection with them. I cannot remember. 
It might have been for a short time. 

Mr. Lane. What did the office of inspector of concrete pay a year! 

Mr. J. V. Lane. it paid $14 a day. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have any other employment besides that? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. When!’ ‘Then? 

Mr. Lane. At that period? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 

Mr. Lane. How did you earn your living from 1930 to 1937? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Various employments. 

Mr. LANE. What were they ( 

Mr. a V. LAN! ° You asked me once before. ] told you. 

Mr. Lane. Tell me again, will you 4 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I was a bartender, I was a salesman, I was in the 
concrete construction business, | worked in the G. M. plant, the con 
truction of the General Motors plant at Flint, Mich. That is a little 
far back. 

Mr. Lane. 1 can appreciate that. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. | want to be as accurate as I can. 

Mr. Lane. I appreciate those were hard times. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Who got your job in the probation otlice ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. It might have been Jimmy Boyd. I think I had 
help from several sources. 

Mr. Lane. Did Johnson help you { 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Lane. Did Farley help you ! 

Mr. ae. Vy. LANE. No. 

Mr. Lane. Farley was just arriving in those d vs‘ 

Mr. J. V. Lanse. That is right. 

Mr. Lanr. What were your qualifications for appointment to the 
probation oflice ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. At that time? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. My formal education, my native ability, I guess 
I do not know. Let me get you right. . 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. J. V. LANE. A iter 5 ye is as an ihvest imator, there Was a Vacance\ 
for probation oflicer due to the death of a man named Martin Hert 
and a civil-service eXuniination was held. | think there were 19 o1 
20 people who took it, including several lawyers, and I made 88.6 
and was appointed as probation oflicer. 

Mr. Lane. What were you earning as an inspector? 

Mr. J. V. Lang. What ?/ 

Mr. Lane. What ere you earning as an iInspe tor for those 3 yeal 3% 

Mr. J. V. Lane. As an investigator ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. J. V. Lann. I went in at $1,800. When I was made a probation 
oflicer | went to 82.400, , 

Mr. Lane. And is that your compensation today ¢ 
Mr. J. V. Lane. My salary today is $3,600, plus a $400 cost-of-living 
bonus. 


ir 
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Mr. Lane. Mr. Lane, what are the principal duties of the assistant 


probation officer in Atlantic County ? 


Mr. J. V. Lang. Well, the first thing is since the new constitution 


we receive all complaints, make up the docket, serve subpenas, serve 


ll papers, carry out the functions of the juvenile court. We receive 


valk supervision all persons placed on probation by the county courts, 


‘ 


vy the city courts. We supervise them. We collect fines and resti- 
sence ae turn these moneys over to the county treasurer. 

I could go on for a long time. 

Mr. Lane. In that regard, do you require weekly reports from those 


vho are on probation / 


Soe You are quite right. 
Mr. La - Do vou require the probationers to make a legitimate 
ing if they have the capacity for doing so, to support themselves ? 


Mr. J. V. Lane. That spree A 


Mr. Lanr. Do vou ascertain whether or not they are making a 


witimate income ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. There is a point that needs a little clarification. T 
t know, but we have well over 4 0 people on probation now, My 

Ht 11 e probation departme it consists of a Mrs. T: avlor, an el ualy 


lored woman who does the investigation work for the colored. I 

ive Joe Gormley, who is |e aned by the juvenile court. He helps in 

© preparation of the juvenile court docket. 

Mr. LANE. What is | e to t] e shi rift. Gerard Gormlev ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No relation. And I havea secretary. 

Mr. Lane. You have a se retary ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. ‘The average case load of a proba- 
cer 1S % bout 33 igently supel vise and we are defi- 
Ove] ided. We are cdefin tely understaffed. We do the best 


Mr. Lang. Do you, yourself, personally keep track of the activities 


Mr. J. V. Lane. Under those conditions, to the best of my ability. 
Mr. Lang. Do vou allocate the probationers among the members of 


if] 
\ IV. Lane. } ’ plit them up 
Mr. Lane. Yes Do vou make one member or another responsible 
Mr... V. 1] gE. No. Every lv does everything. 
Mii LL.ANY No svstel of } ation among the people on your sta ff 2 
Mr.J.V. Lane. My secretary takes the reports, accepts money. gives 
V1 es | e@ mom ~F @wOoeS Over the correspondence, does 
ts \ 
| LA. & S10} ters Vi Oo ime, does she / 


Mr. J. V. Lane. No. he doesn’t. 
Mi: Lasts: To'yout ule’ 
ir. 5. V. Lame. Monthly soporte 
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Mr. Lane. In any case, are weekly reports made ? 
Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 


Mr. Lanr. Why is some person making monthly reports and some 


weekly reports / 


Mr. J. V. Lane. Because the judge stipulated that in his commit 


ment. 


Mr. or Do you make recommendations to the judge? 


Mr. J. V. Lane. At times. 


Mr. Lane. Don’t you, as a matter of routine, act in a consultative 


capacity to the judge’ Doesn’t the judge consult you! 


Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 
Mr. Lane. Don’t you make an investigati ion before sentence is passed 


in order to inform the judge ¢ 


Mr. J. V. Lane. No. Chief Crook does that. 

Mr. Lane. But your office does that ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. L, ANE. W ho does it for Mr. Crook? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He does it himself. 

Mr. Lane. He goes out on the street and looks up the information / 
Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right, or has the man in to the office. That 
the usual procedure. 

Mr. Lang. And examines him / 
Mr. J. V. LAne. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did you never perform that function? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. At times. 

Mr. Lanr. How many times? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. When Mr. Crook was sick. 

Mr. Lanr. Don’t you do it frequently / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Not too frequently. I have a full-time job super- 


vising probations. You should realize that. 


Mr. Lane. | am trying to find out the extent of your supervisio1 


Mr. Lane. Do you, for instance, supervise Haggerty / 


Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. I-told you I supervise Haggerty. 

Mr. Lanr. What does Haevge rly do? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He is business agent of the Bartenders’ U 
Mr. Lane. What is his earnings from that ? 


Mr. J. V. LLANE. When { interviewed him, he said he had SOO a 


week salary and $75 a week expenses and the union furnishes hi: 
with a car. 


Mr. Lane. What is the car they furnish him with? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Cadillac. 

Mr. Lane. And they pay for his gas, too? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I imagine they do. I never went into the detail 
Mr. Lane. What does Hagge rty’s family consist of ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Right now he lives with his mother. 

Mr. Lane. By himself? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He lives with his mother. 

Mr. Lane. Has he been married / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Is he not living with his wife, or did she die/ 

Mr. a V. LANE. ‘They are civoreed. 

Mr. Lane. Does he support her ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I think there is an order against him for support 
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Mr. Lane. Don’t you know whether he has an obligation to sup- 
port his wife? 

Mr. J. V. Lanr. Everybody has an obligation to support his wife. 
I know there was an order for $30 or $40. 

Mr. Lane. Do you seriously believe he is supporting his wife and 
driving a Cadillac car on $50 a week ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, I have to believe it. 

Mr. Lanr. No, you don’t have to believe it, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I will say I believe it. 

Mr. Lane. Have you made an investigation to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of that? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I see the man two or three times every day. I 
walk right by his place of business. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t he one of your friends? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you know how he is occupied ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I told you. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t he occupied in bookmaking ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He is not occupied in bookmaking. If I thought 
he was occupied in bookmaking, I would lock him up for violation. 
You have had Portock in here and you have had the “Four Horse- 
men.” If Haggerty were making book, believe me, he would be 
locked up. 

Senator Hunt. You are a witness here. You are here to answer 
questions. The committee will not stand for any lecturing. Our 
counsel will treat you very courteously. Just try to answer the 
questions in the best Way you can. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. All right, Senator. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you have any idea what Haggerty reported as gross 
income in 1950, Federal income tax ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lang. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you have the right, as probation officer of the 
county, to have such information ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I have nearly 500 probationers. I cannot go into 
details like that. Iam only one man. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have the right? 

Mr. J. V. Lang. I do not know. 

Mr. Lane. Have you ever asked any one of your probationers—— 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I have not. 

Mr. Lanr. Have you ever asked a probationer to exhibit to you 
his income tax return ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lang. No. 

Mr. Lanr. Have you ever asked a probationer to exhibit to you his 
bank statements? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know whether Haggerty has a bank account ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever ask him? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 

Mr. Lanr. Does he appear to you to be a man living at the rate 
of S50 a week ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, he gets $125 a week. He gets expenses. 

Mr. Lane. Is that what he reported to you? 
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Mr. J. V. Lane. That is what he reported to me. $75 for expenses 
and $50 for salary. 

Mr. Lane. What kind of information do you consider pertinent to 
a worthwhile probation report é 

Mr. J. V. Lane. What do you mean, ex: actly ? 

Mr. Lane. What do you consider the function of : . probation officer 
who is mee rvising a man released from jail under sili - 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Well, with the staff we have and the number of 
probations we have. 

Mr. Lane. Let’s forget the staff. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. We cannot discuss it without considering the staff. 

Mr. Lane. We will discuss this academically, if you like. A pro- 
bation office : adequate ‘ly staffed should per form a certain fun ction 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. oat What function do you think that office should perform ‘ 

Mr. ea LANE. The Df should see the prob: it loner reports as directs ad 
by ty court, that he is gainfully employed, and they should make 
home visitations once a month, possib hy. 

Mr. Lane. Should they see he is not engaged in any illegal under- 
taking / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. L ANE. And if he has been convicted of bookmaking, should 
they see to it particularly that he has not gone back to bookmaking ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. The same is true if he is in any other racket ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Using Haggerty as an example, has any investigation 
been made at all to ascertain what he does with his time ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. I think the first time he was on investigation, 
Mr. Skull was the investigator. 

Mr. Lane. Mister who? 

Mr. J.V. Lane. Mr. Skull. He is another prebation officer. He is in 
domestic relations now, and one time he was helping out with pro- 
bations. 

Mr. Lane. Have you assigned anybody to investigate Haggerty’s 
activities / 

Mr. J.V. Lane. No. I have nobody to assign. 

Mr. Lane. There are other persons who have been here to testify 
who are on probation, isn’t that so / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lanr. What about Harold Scheper? Hasn't he 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He is on probation. 

Mr. Lane. Does he report to you / 

Mr. a. ¥. LANE. Yes, he cloes. 

Mr. LANeE. Weekly or monthly ? ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I believe—I 7 not know whether it is 
weeks or monthly. Tcouldn’t say. I do not know. 

Mr. Lanr. Does he personi lly come to your office 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, he does. 

Mr. Lane. Does he see you or somebody else / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He sees me or my secretary or Mr 
I am not there. 

Mr. Lane. When was the last time he saw you? 


been here ? 


every ~) 


: Gormley if 
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Mr. J. V. Lane. I would say the last time 1 talked to him was a 
couple of months ago when he came in to get permission to go to 
Boston to a clinic about his neck. 

Mr. Lane. Have you see him since? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t think I have. 

Mr. Lang. Have you seen him on the street? Do you know what 
he has been doing since he came back from Boston ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t know. I haven’t seen the man. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know what his activities have been since he went 
on probation ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. What do you mean “his activities”? 

Mr. Lane. What he has been doing. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t know what he has been doing. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you have knowledge as to what the extent of his 
gross income is as reported to the United States Government / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Lane. From what you know about him in the probation office, 
would you be able to give me an estimate of what that income should 
be 4 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lane. Can you give me any approximation ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. 1 know that when he was arrested, I think they 
found $18,000 in his safe. That is about all I know of his finances. 

Mr. Lane. I am asking you to express an opinion as to his income 
since his arrest. 

Mr. a. LANE. I couldn't. 

Mr. LANE. How does he support himself ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lane. How does he tell the probation officer he supports him 
self 7 

Mr. J. V. Lanr. He says he has money. 

Mr. Lane. How much does he say he has? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He didn’t say. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ask him? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Lane. Isn't it part of your function to ascertain that ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I thought the man had means. He didn’t have to 
work. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Lane. Shouldn't he either be calnfully employed or demon- 
strate - ility to live without emp lovment ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I think the fact that he had the money which was 
returned to him or to his wife, is such an indication. 

Mr. Lane. Are you expressing the opinion that he has been living 
on ag ag accumulated savings since he was put on probation / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. You are asking : ale means. I would sav that. 

Mr. Lane. That is your belief / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. He has been a sick man for quite a while. 

Mr. Lanr. How many times has the probation officer sent an inves 
tigator out to look into cases such as Haggerty and Scheper and 
others / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. The way we are constituted up there now, if a 
man doesn’t report over a period of time, he doesn’t answer our 
notices to report, then Mr. ¢ rromley goes out, 
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My. Lane. Is he the only man in your staff who is sent out on that 
sort of ; job? : 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Mrs. Taylor, the colored woman, makes investi- 
gations at times. 

Mr. Lane. Has Mrs. Taylor made an investigation of Scheper’s 
means of support ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, she hasn’t. 

Mr. Lane. I may be quite wrong, Mr. Lane, but it seems to me you 
are saying, in substance, your office is so understaffed that it is 
impossible to follow up the number of probationers you have. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is just exactly it. You have said it. 

Mr. Lane. Have you made any effort to obtain any additional help. 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Lane. To whom have you applied ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. To the board of freeholders and the judges. 

Mr. Lanr. When? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. They have allowed us another probation officer. 

Mr. Lane. When did you make that application ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Over a year ago. 

Mr. Lane. How long has this situation existed in your office? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I wouid say ever since I have been there. We should 
have five, six more probation officers. 

Mr. Lane. With respect to that $18,000 that was seized, was that 
returned to Scheper or was it kept by the county / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I think it was turned over to him. I coul In’t say 
I know there was litigation and I think it was turned over to him. 

Mr. Lane. Do you ‘know the outcome of the litigation? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I think it was turned back to him. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have a standard form to be filled out by a pro- 
bationer giving statistics in which you are interested, the facts with 
respect to his dependents and his earnings and his bank account ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Did Scheper fill out such a form as that‘ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you know what assets were revealed on that form ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. We don’t go into assets on that. We usually ask 
the man if he is emploved. If he is employed, we ask him by whom. 

Mr. Lane. Isn't there any question on that form 

Mr. J. V. Lang. We have a form on investigation as to rent and who 
lives in the house, what kind of house it is, and so on and so forth, 
but we are understaffed and way behind on home investigations. 

Mr. Lane. Isn’t there a question on that form about securities owned 
by probationers ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. There is a question about real estate, but not 
securities. 

Mr. Lane. Do you ask about bank accounts ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you ask about cash? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. We ask how much rent he pays, what kind of 
house he has, whether it is lighted with gas or electric, what kind of 
heat, how many in the family, how many are working, whether he is 
employed. 
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Mr. Lane. Is Scheper married ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Lives with his wife? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I believe so. 

Mr. Lane. You don’t know? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. She operates a restaurant on Kentucky Avenue, I 
understand. 

Mr. Lane. Is that the person he lives with, who operates the restau- 
rant ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know whether he lives with his wife or some other 
woman ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I understand he might have a girl friend. Lots of 
them have girl friends. 

Mr. Lane. Where did you get such an understanding as that ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That was more or less hearsay. 

Mr. Lane. Was any effort made on the part of the probation officer 
to ascertain the facts with respect to that ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No. The wife made no complaint . If he didn’t 
take care of her, she would have had a complaint in the Domestic 
Relations branch. 

Mr. Lane. You know the Chelsea Hotel ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. Who owns the Chelsea Hotel ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I couldn't tell you now. 

Mr. Lanr. What do you know about the Chelsea Hotel ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I don’t know anything about it other than it is the 
Chelsea Hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know about any relation between the Chelsea 
Hotel and the Bath and Turf Club? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Lane. Isn't it a fact, Mr. Lane, that gambling goes on at the 
Chelsea Hotel ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. You can believe that or not, but I never knew of anv 
gambling going on in the Chelsea Hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Did you, yourself, operate a bingo game? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Lane. When you say, “Yes, we do,” who does it with you? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. The Third Ward United Republican Club. One 
night a week, Thursday night, we have a bingo game. 

Mr. Lane. Do you participate in the operation of the bingo game? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Not directly. It is handled by the entertainment 
committee and welfare committee. 

Mr. Lane. Do you manage it? 

Mr. J. V. Lang. No, I don’t manage it. 

Mr. Lane. Doesn’t the committee run it under your supervision ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, the committee runs it. 

Mr. Lane. What are the proceeds of that thing? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. We didn’t do too good all winter. 

Mr. Lanr. What is the average take of that operation? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. In the wintertime, anywheres from $30 to $50. 

Mr. Lanr. Once a week? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. In the summertime, it might run a little 
better. 
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Mr. Lane. Do you sell tickets to that bingo game? 

Mr. J. V. Lang. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Lane. What do the tickets cost ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Fifty cents. 

Mr. Lane. Where are those tickets sold ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. The members of the committee take them out. 

Mr. Lane. Are they sold throughout the third ward? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t all cigar store owners and what-not buy those 
ticke 

Mr. J. V. Lang. I guess cigar store owners buy them. 

Mr. . Don’t euess. Don’t you know whether they do? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I guess they do. I never sold them. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have a list of the mercantile people in the third 
ward ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. What kind of a list? 

Mr. Lane. A list that would indicate those who do and those who 
do not buy bingo tickets / 

Mr. J. V. LANs. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Leon Lewin / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lane. What does he do in connection with the bingo game ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He is on the committee. 

Mr. Lane. What does he do with respect to the operation of the 
game ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He helps in the early phases of the game. I think 
he sells the books of ecards. 

Mr. Lane. How much does a book of cards cost ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. A dollar. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know George McCallum ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. What do you know about McCallum? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He is on probation. He is under my supervision 
how. 

Mr. Lane. Is he in the third ward ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Yes. No; he doesn’t live in the third ward now. 
He lives in the fourth ward. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know whether Preston Crook has any connection 
with the Chelsea Hotel? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I think an ad in the paper where they ran a “Gay 
Nineties” down there had his picture in it. 

Mr. Lane. Is that all you know about his connection with the 
Chelsea ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. They used to run a “Gay Nineties” at the Ritz and 
when the Ritz was sold they recently moved it to the Chelsea Hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Was he associated with the “Gay Nineties” at the Ritz? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. How many nights was that put on at the Ritz? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. One night. 

Mr. Lane. At the Chelsea Hotel, do you understand that is put on 
at least one night a week? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. They just started there. It might be one night 
a week, 
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Mr. Lane. Do you have any information as to whether or not Pres- 
ton Crook works at the Chelsea Hotel ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Lane. When you say you believe he is connected with the “Gay 
Nineties,” what do you mean by that? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I saw his picture in the paper. I never discussed 
it with the man. 

Mr. Lanr. What does he do with the “Gay Nineties”? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He is sort of master of ceremonies. 

Mr. Lane. Doesn’t he get paid? 

Mr. J. Ve L ANE. I don’t know. I imagine he does. 

Mr. Lang. Don’t you ever discuss it with him? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. No: he is the boss. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know how much of his time is devoted to that 
kind of activity / 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is in the evening. Office closes at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Lane. I show you a card and ask you whether that would 
indicate to you the extent of Preston Crook’s activities at the Chelsea 
Hotel or refresh your recollection as to the extent of his activities? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. This is June 29. 

Mr. Lanr. Do vou see that Preston Crook is listed on that adver- 
tisement as one of 

Mr. J. V. Lane. I say a picture in the paper with him and some- 
one else. 

Mr. Lane. Is he, to your know ledge, one of the hosts at the Chelsea 
Hotel? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. He could be. 

Mr. Lane. Is it your information that he is? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. It is not my information. I told you that I knew 
he was host at the “Gay Nineties” in the Ritz, but I do not know for a 
fact. only what I See here and in the papers, J have hever discussed 
it with the man, believe me. 

Mr. Lanr. What was it that you saw in the paper about Crook ? 

Mr. . V. Lane. It was a picture and said, “Gay Nineties to open at 
the Chelsea Hotel,” or some thing like that. 

Mr. L LNE. And a picture of Mr. Crook ¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane And other people. 

Mr. Lane. Who? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Possibly this Jackson. 

Mr. Lane. In other words, it was a picture of people who were 
to operate the ( Tay Nineties at the Hotel Cheslea ? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Including Preston Crook and others? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. You Say the ollice closes at four. What time does 
the office ope n¢ 

Mr. J. V. Lane. Nine. 

Mr. Lane. You take an hour out for lunch? 

Mr. J. V. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Nine to twelve, 3 hours, and 1 to 4, 3 hours—6 hours 
a day? 

Mr. J. V. Liane. ae is right. 

Mr. Lane. Are those hours 
staff / 


the hosts? 


followed by all the members of the 
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Mr. J. V. Lang. That is the county employees’ hours. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hunr. We will excuse you, but you will remain under 
subpena, subject to the call of the committee. 

Good morning, Dr. Latta. Would you have a chair, Doctor. 

Mr. Cuariron. This is Dr. David J. Latta, gentlemen. 

Mr. Lane. May the record indicate that Mr. Charlton appears 
again as counsel for Harold Sche ‘per, who is _ r subpena, and that he 
brings with him, at our suggestion, David J. Latta, M. D., of 49 
Kast Verona Avenue, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Senator Hun. Doctor, you are not under subpena, ve are not 
voing to swear you in. 


Dr. Larra. All right, sir 


STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID J. LATTA, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 
CHARLTON, COUNSEL FOR HAROLD SCHEPER 


Senator Hunr. You have given us a letter saving that one of the 
cventlemen we have under subpena und the name of Sche per has 
Hodgkin’s disease and is not in a condition to testify. It so happens 
that one of our staff interviewed Scheper just the dav before vesterday 
and did not notice any swelling to speak of in the submanill: ary olands 
and he seemed to talk and converse quite fluently with a member of 
our staff. So we wanted to ask you a few questions about your deter- 
mination that he wasn’t able to testify. 

Did he have any temperature when you saw him? 

Dr. Larva. With this condition you do not necessarily run tempera- 
ture. 

Senator Hunt. Did you take his temperature / 

Dr. Larra. I did. I think it was 2 above normal. 

Senator Hunt. Did you take his pulse, Doctor 

Dr. Larra. Yes. I did. 

Senator Hunt. That was normal ? 

Dr. Larra. No. 

enator Hunr. What was his pulse rate 

Dr. Larra. When I issued that certific 

ite then was 94. 

Senator Hunr. Was he in any pain? 

Dr. Larra, Not pain, but anxiety due to inability to breathe prop- 

rly, due to the press ire of Se olands. They putted up sudde ly, 
hic] they do very freque n vg 

Senator Hunv. This enlargement occurred between the time our 
interrogator saw him and the time he saw you? 

Dr. Larra. Evidently. I saw him on the 2d and he was doing very 
well then. There was no swelling at all. The edema that was in the 
throat was going down, for which I was watching. He had returned 
from the Leahy Clinic when he came to me. The edema was consid- 
erable when I saw him the Ist of June. It had receded considerably. 
He was doing very well up until LT saw him on the 2d. That was when I 
gave him his last injection of blood stimulant. Phen on the li 
of the 5th, all this broke loose. 

Senator Hunr. Doctor, did you see him in the oflice or at his home? 

Dr. Larra. I saw him at the office and at his home. 


/ 
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Senator Hunr. Both places? 

Dr. Larra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hun. This probably is hard for you to determine. How 
soon do you think he could be available for questioning ¢ 

Dr. Latra. I think he will be available. I do not want you to get 
the wrong idea from my certificate. He will be available for question- 
ing. Jam fairly sure of that. The reason I base my opinion is on my 
my findings and having talked with Dr. Hugh F. Hare at the Leahy 
Clinic yesterday. 

May I deviate a little bit ? 

Senator Hunt. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Larra. In Hodgkin’s disease, it is a condition resembling cancer 
of the glands. It involves the lymphatic glands. It affects, through 
pressure, vital areas of your body, your trachea, your breathing ap- 
paratus, your swallowing, your speech, and the functions of the vital 
organs. I had not X-rayed Mr. Scheper until July 5 because I did 
not see any reason for that, but when I fluoroscoped him the 5th, I was 
astounded at the amount of this Hodgkin’s disease which he has. His 
entire chest is just full, both lungs, and down the center area, where 
your vital passages go, is considerably involved. It quite astounded 
me. Following my findings, I called Dr. Hare to get his advice on 
what should be done, regardless of this meeting, because, after what 
I saw, I knew the man was not going to live very long. I didn’t want 
to be responsible for something I wasn’t fully cognizant of. 

When I gave Dr. Hare the full findings, he advised me to put him 

absolute rest, hospitalize him if necessary, under heavy sedatives, 
nt start the aureomycin to see if we couldn't get the glands down to 
relieve some pressure, to which he has responded, and recommended 
that we send him up to the clinic on Tuesday for some more X-ray 
treatment, more of the nitrogen mustard or more of the aureomycin. 

Shortly after that, he will be available. I do not think it will be 
permanent. 

Senator Hun. If our committee keeps in touch with you, assuming 
we will return to complete these hearings, I know, of course, we will 
have your full cooperation in allowing your patient to testify ¢ 

Dr. Larra. Yes,sir. You can send any doctor you want to examine 
him. You have my pern LISSION. 

Senator Hunt. Here is no reason in the world why we should 
question your position in this matter. Since a member of our staff 
had seen your sdlaaet ‘ust a couple of days before the date you wrote 
this letter, we could not quite understand, except as you now explain 
it, What happened in the meantime. 

Dr. Larra. I have treated quite a few of these cases. That is how 
the clinic referred this case to me. 

Senator Hunt. Have you seen the patient this morning? 

Dr. Larra. I saw him late last night. I was worried about the spit- 
ting of blood. He didn’t have any more up to last night. That shows 
liver congestion and the circulation at the lower end of the esophagus 
is directly connected with the liver circulation and any plug-up there 
will affect the blood vessels at the bottom of the esophagus. If strain 
ing, vomiting, or coughing take place, it will spit up bright red blood, 
which he has been doing. 

Mr. Lane. What time was it on July 5 that you saw him, Dr. Latta? 
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Dr. Larra. I would Say it was about 11:30, or a quarter to ‘S. I 
was geting ready to retire for the evening when the call came in. 
He was having this difficulty with his breathing and he was in an 
anxious state. They asked me if 1 would look at him, knowing what 
can happen in his condition. I found he was able to be brought to 
my office. I figured he was. If I had known, then, what I found out 
later, I would have gone to his home immediately and not allowed 
him to come out. 

Mr. Lane. Was it 11:30 at night? 

Dr. Larra. Yes, sir. I wrote that certificate after making a co 
plete examination. 

Mr. Lane. That isall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Craruron. Then the committee will be in touch with Dr. 
Latta ? 

Senator Hunr. Yes. Your client will remain under subpena and 
we will attempt to interview him when we return. 

Mr. Crrariron. May he go to Boston for his X-ray treatment ? 

Senator Hunr. Certainly. 


FURTHER TESTIMONTY OF LESTER BURDICK, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY MR. MILLER, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Lansw. Mr Burdick, have you made an effort during the recess 
to ascertain the answers to the questions on the income-tax returns 
which you were unable to answer before ? 

Mr. Burpick. I was in touch with the accountant this morning. 
That is the 1950 you are talking about ; is that right ? 


Mr. Lane. I was talking, for one thing, about a return on rent 
on business property in 1950, 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Twelve-hundred-odd dollars. 

Mr. Burpicx. What confused me there— 

Mr. Lane. Have you brought again the return with you, the copies ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. May I see them ? 

(The witness produced the tax returns referred to.) 

Mr. Lanr. You have handed me the schedule C from your 1950 
return. 

Mr. Burpickx. That is what you wanted, wasn’t it / 

Mr. LANE. Yes. That shows as item 12 rent on business property 

, an item which you refused to answer yesterday. Can you 

answer it today ¢ 

Mr. Burpickx. Yes, sir. I don’t know what the business property 
was. I got hold of the accountant. That is the $50 a week, or $200 
a month, with a slight installation charge somewhere. I get the other 
5 percent from WOND on the machines. 

Mr. Lane. I think you can explain that more simply than you have 
done. 

That has reference to the cost of installing a machine ? 

Mr. Burpick. Two machines. 

Mr. Lane. At WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. For installing that machine you paid rent to WOND? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
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*» Lane. And you pay rent to the Western Union Co. ? 
Mr. Burvick. No, sir. 
Mr. Lane. To whom do you pay it? 
Mr. Burvickx. WOND. 
Mr. Lanr. WOND pays rents to the Western Union Co. 
Mr. Burpick. It isnot Western Union. We have no W este rn Union. 
Mr. Lanr. Whose wire is it ? 
Mr. Burpick. AT and Transradio. 
Mr. Lane. Those are the two machines you refer to? 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Is the wh » of the rent paid by W OND? 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, si 
Mr. LANI : Is the ike ot the rent, then, assess ed against you ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. No; part of it. 
Mr. Lang. What part of the rent is assessed against you? 
Mr. Burpick. $200 a month. 
Mr. Ls NE. What part is ass ssed to someone else ¢ 
Mr. Burpick. To WOND, the balance. 
Mr. Lane. What is the rent of those two machines? 
Mr. Burvick. Each machine is 50 a week. 
Mr. Lane. You pay approximately half? 
Mr. Burpick. That is right. 
Mr. Lane. Do vou also pay a prorated part of the cost of running 
WOND? 
Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 
Mr. LANE. 
machines ? 
Mr. Burpicr. Is that my portion? 
Mr. Lane. Yes. 
Mr. Burpick. You ask me about that item ? 
Mr. Lane. Yes. 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir 
Mr. Lane. There is nothing in there for the prorated part of real 
estate and operating expenses of WOND? 
Mr. Burpick. No, sir 
Mr. Lane. Then, as I understand it, in 1950, you received from 
WOND a eross of $1.800. In other words, $1,800 was credited to you 
on the books in 1950? : 
Mr. Buroick. That is right. 
Mr. Lane. You say it was not actually paid? 
Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 
Mr. Lane. Then, in 1950 you paid out to Frank MeNamara $1,040 
for commissions on advertisi ng tk aken by WOND? 
Mr. Burpicrk. Yes, sir 
Mr. Lane. Then, in addition to that, you paid $25 a week to some 
colored man for services for WOND? 
Mr. Burpick. That is right 
Mr. Lanr. Who was he? 
Mr. Burptcx. George Dickerson. 
Mr. Lane. So that you paid Dickerson roughly, $1,500? 
Mr. Burpick. No. Counselor let me get you straight. 
Mr. Lane. This is a new station ¢ 
Mr. Burvick. This is a new station. The new station was only 
opened 6 months 
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Mr. Lane. You paid him $25 for 25 weeks? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Roughly, about $650? 

Mr. Burpick. $625. 

Mr. Lane. Dickerson was paid $625 and McNamara $1,040 ? 

Mr. Burpic K, Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANE. 
two machines at WOND: "is that Night? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. The total expenses of that operation was $2,887.86 and 
your total income was $1,850, according to your tax return—$1,800 
according to your tax return; is that right ¢ How do you seek to 
compensate yourself for having undertaken such financial respon 
sibilities ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. This is not a financial responsibility. A friend of 
mine opened a station and asked -me to go in there and put on the 
program. I didn’t expect to make money on this program. I expect 
to have a big year this year with this program. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have the same sort of arrangement with WFPG 
before? 

Mr. BurpicKk. No. 

Mr. Lane. Is there no sponsor on this station ? 

Mr. Burpick. Gretz is the basic sponsor. 

Mr. Lane. Did you make the arrangements with Gretz? 

Mr. Burvick. I made it with Seberhagen. That is the agency in 
Philadelphia. All those big advertisers come through big agencies. 

Mr. Lane. Have you also made an effort to ascertain how or wher 
you re ported the profit some S4.000 on the lot you > ld @ 

Mr. Burpvick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Where aaa that appear? 

Mr. Burpick. That was what? 1948, wasn’t it 

Mr. Lane. I think you were unable to tell us 

Mr. BuRDICK. That was what | checked this m 

1948, That Wis what | told you last night. 

issions were $450 and vou return half of it, whieh is S1.6z8.25. Tha 
vas what the accountant Gave me this mornin r It comes out with 
nv income and everything else, $3,236.50. 

Mr. Lanr. Will you show me the return on which it is reported ? 

(The witness handed the return to Mr. Lane.) 

Mr. Burpick. He said you only report half of the $5,500. There 
was $450 expenses and commission and at that time, under the law, 
the accountant who knows the Federal law, only reported half of it 

Mr. Lane. You obtained these figures from the accountant. The 
lot was sold in 1948 for $5.500. It cost originally $1,813.50. The 
expenses were $450, that brings the deductions to $2.263.50, or a net 


oO 
or 


gain to you of $3,236.50, and, reporting half of that as a long-term 
gain, it would come to $1,618.25. Of that, you have also added a profit 
- $213.50 long-term gain on the sale of Chicago, Milw: aukee, and 
Paul bonds, bringing the total to $1,831.55, which is the item re 

oe in your 1948 income-tax return. 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes, sit 

Mr. Lanr. All of that was stated by me correctly ? 

Mr. Burpicx. It is all stated in the return. 
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Senator Hunt. Mr. Burdick, that will be all the questions this 
morning. Counsel, your client will remain under subpena and we will 
probably be back at some future time and we will ask Mr. Burdick 
to come in again. 

Mr. Mitier. All right, thank you. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Nappen, last evening, we di d not have the opportunity to swear 
you. Would you stan id, p please / 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony that you will give this com 
mittee. will be the whole truth, and nothine but the truth, so help 
you God 7 


Mr. Nappen. ] do. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD NAPPEN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Lanr. Mr. Nappen, will you state your full name and address, 


/ 


please 
Mr. Narren. Edward Nappen, 15 South Florida Avenue, Atlantic 
Cry: N. . 
Mr. LANE. Llow ( ld are vou? 
Mr. Narpren. I will be 56 the 28th of December. 
yn Liow long have you lived in Atlantic City ¢ 
Mr. EN. Since 1923. I think it was the latter part or early part 


\ir 


Mr ce. You came _— In 1924 ¢ 

Mr. Na \PPEN. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lanr. Where were vou living before that / 

Mr. Napren. In Philadelphia. 

Mr. : \NE. Brought up and educated in Philadelphia f 

Mr. Nappen. No, sir. Woodbine, N. J.. a little country town. 

Mir. Lang. What was the extent of your education / 

Mir. Narppen. Eighth erade. 

Mr. Lane. When you came here to Atlantie City, what employ- 

rent did you have ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I had a little grocery and rooming house at 14 South 
Flo ida Avenue. 

Mr. Lanr. When did you go into politics 4 

Mir. Navpen. I was elected for magistrate in 1928 and that was 
when I first started in polities. 

Mr. Lang. Did you have to be a member of the bar? 

Mr. Naprpen. No, sir; I didn't. 

Mr. Lane, Isn’t it a fact that prior to that time, Mr. Nappen, you 
pleaded non vult to a charge of receiving stolen goods ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I did. 

Mr. Lang. Where was that? 

Mr. Narren. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lanr. Is that the technical name for a plea that a man makes 
if he doesn’t wish to plead guilty or not guilty in the Philadelphia 
courts? In other words, he throws himself ‘on the mercy of the 
court ¢ 

Mr. Narren. Yes, sir. Under the circumstances of what hap- 
pened to me, that was why. 

Mr. — Did you receive a fine at that time? 

Mr. Napren. No, sit 
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Mr. Lane. Did you receive a suspended sentence ? 

Mr. Nappen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What was the year? 

Mr. Narrpen. What year was that in? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Napren. I believe 1922. I am not positive. 

Mr. Lane. Would you say, 2 years before you came to Atlantic 
City? 

Mr. Napren. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. What was the jurisdiction of the magistrate’s court 

Mr. Nappren. ‘To hear cases and determine whether there was a 
prima facie case and hold it for the grand jury. 

Mr. Lane. Was that the equivalent of the present magistrate of 
municipal court ¢ 

Mr. Nappen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Did you, in that court, hear pleas to charges of pos- 
sessing lottery tickets ¢ 

Mr. Narren. Yes, sir. I did on several occasions. In fact, once 
there was an investigation here by some private detectives sent down 
here and they had quite a few cases that they brought in. 

Mr. Lane. Was there a standard practice in processing those cases 
ona plea of non vult ¢ 

Mr. Nappen. [ had no jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. Lane. You had no jurisdiction to fine them ¢ 

Mr. Narren. Just to hold them for the grand jury. 

Mr. Lane. When the charge was something less than a erime? 

Mr. Naprren. I had no jurisdiction. The present magistrate has. 
All we had to do was find a prima facie case and hold them for the 
grand jury or dismiss, if we didn’t. 

Mr. Lane. Did you know Nockey Johnson in those days? 

Mr. Narren. Yes. 


Mr. Lane. Would you say vou were, in any sense, a protégé of his? 


I 
Mr. NAPPEN. | don’t know. 


Mr. Lane. Did he do political favors for you? 

Mr. Naprren. He did. 

Mr. Lanr. Did he give you a helping hand in politics ¢ 

Mr. Navren. He did. 

Mr. Lane. Did you reciprocate politically for him? 

Mr. Narren. I don’t know, but in working for the Republican 
Party. in that respect, I did. 

Mr. Lane. Did you start working in ward polities as soon as you 
came here, between 1924 and 1928? 

Mr. Narrpen. No: I worked in the precinct in the district. I was 
out at 14 South Florida. That comprised the ninth district. That 
was where I worked. 

Mr. Lanr. Were you a person known, to any extent, in 1928, having 
been here 4 years ? 

Mr. Narren. Through my business in the grocery store all the peo- 
ple in that district knew me. 

Mr. Lanr. Were you known throughout Atlantic City except for 
your trade? 

Mr. Narren. A little bit. 

Mr. Lane. To what do you attribute your ability to get elected to 
the office ¢ 
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Mr. Narren. The people in the community thought I was a good 
fellow and I was very sociable. I went to their weddings and wakes 
and so forth. They thought I would be a good fellow to be elected for 
magistrate because of the fact that the common people would like to 
have somebody who understands their problems. 

Mr. Lane. Who nominated you for that office? 

Mr. Napren. A man who was a neighbor of mine, who lived across 
the street. It hi appe ned this way. The magistrate died and they im- 
mediately had to have somebody ap pointed who could fill the un- 
expired term until election. I think I had 3 or 4 months to go. So 
he came in to me with a paper and said, “Would you like to sign it 
and be a magistrate?” 

didn’t know what it was all about. I didn’t know enough about 
law. 

He said that I would learn and that they liked me around there. 

I signed the paper and I was made to act as magistrate for the un- 
expired term of magistrate. That was in 1928. I was elected and 
then reelected e very Dd years until 1948 

Mr. Lane. Who was that person who came to you with that propo- 

1on ¢ 

Mr. Nappen. Jim Hendrickson. 

Mr. Lane. Is he still alive? 

Mr. Napren. No. He died a number of years ago. 

Mr. Lane. Did you clear that with any person such as Johnson, 
before ? 

Mr. Naprren. No, sir. I didn’t talk to anybody. I didn’t know 
anvbody. 

Mr. Lane. Did he tell you he had? 

Mr. Naprpen. No, he never said anything. 

Mr. Lane. Then vou had that job until 1948 and in the course of 
hat time did the jurisdiction of that court change or did the change 

ith the new const itutio)l al prov ision / 

Napren. Only with the new constitutional provision in 
whe ee put us out of office. 

What as the compensation 4 

Napepen, So much a complaint. $4.50 for a complaint or 

nd it was mand: tors that the county pay us. 

Mr ‘Lane. Did you get. paid simply by the complaint or was there 
a scale of fees which es pe nded upon the costs ot the court ¢ 

Mr. Napren. There was a scale provided by law. ‘The senate and 
assembly provided a scale where we could charge so much for a com 
plaint and so much for making up a warrant and so much for the 
hearing. 

Mr. Lane. Did you charge more in the event of a conviction than 
in the e - nt of an acquittal ¢ 

Mr. Napren. No. 

Mr. Lang. Was there any difference in the amount you could charge 
where o ‘re was just a plea? . 

Mr. Narpren. No, no differences in the cases, 

Mr. Lane. W as the cost of the court always the same in each case? 

Mr. Napren. Not exactly. 

Mr. 7 ANE, What was the basis for the difference ? 

Mr. Napren. If you did not have a hearing, it would be a certain 
amount t less. I do not recall. Ido not know whether it was a dollar, 
or whatever it was less than you would get if you heard the case. 
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Mr. Lane. If you had a hearing? 

Mr. Nappen. You would get the extra for sitting and listening to 
the hearing. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have to bear any of the expenses of running 
the court / 

Mr. Narren. Yes. I had an office. I had to have a girl to take 
down notes. 

Mr. Lanr. Were those your responsibilities ¢ 

Mr. Narren. My own responsibilities. 

Mr. Lane. In others words, it was run as a business might be rw 
There was a vross and a net / 

Mr. Napren. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. What did the gross run? 

Mr. NAPPI N. I don’t know. I have the records, I don’t knov 

Mr. Lanr. Approximately what ? 

Mr. Naprpen. $1.800, and sometimes a little more. Sometimes less. 
\t the end it dropped to 31,800 a vear. 

Mr. Lane. Have you come here pursuant to a subpena, Mr. 
Nappen ¢ 

Mr. Napren. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Does that subpena call for the production of your 
business records ? 


Mr. Navren. Whatever I had in the magistrate court was reportes 


| 
} 


1 . . : 41 1] 
» the auditor of the county, to the government, and on that they 
gave me a ship, and I used to vO down to the post office. \. Mr. 


Reeder was head of the internal revenue, and he used to take 
form from the county, the county salary, and my magis 
which was on a little slip, and he made it up. 

Mr. Lane. Just so we can have it clear, will you 


subpena ¢ 


Mr. Narren. Yes, sir. 

(The witness produced his subpena.) 

Mr. Lane. In the subpena which you have produced it says: 

You are also hereby commanded to then and there produce all your ree 
papers, statements, and documents concerning business, employment 
financial transactions, and a copy of your income-tax returns for the yea 
1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Pursuant to that subpena, what have you brought ¢ 

Mr. Narren. I didn’t bring anything, because I haven't got any 
thing to bring. I haven’t got the income taxes, because I never kept 
acopy. As I told you before, the income-tax man used to make it out 
and used to take it from the records of the county and make out my 
income. and that was the end of it. 

Mr. Lane. I note from a memorandum which the committee has of 
your reported income for 1947 that you reported a loss as magistrate 
of $261.40. 

Mr. Napren. A loss? 

Mr. Lane. A loss. 

Mr. Narren. No; I never reported a loss. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Lane. According to the note I have in 1948 you reported a 
loss of $656.96 from your fees as magistrate. Is that your recollec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Napren. 1948? 

Mr. Lane. A loss reported for 1947 and a loss reported for 1948. 
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Mr. Napren. I made no money, but I don’t remember reporting a 
loss. You see, Mr. Reeder made my forms out and he was head 
of the internal revenue in the post office, and I do not remember. 

Mr. Lane. Doesn’t the magistrate court keep records. Didn’t you, 
as a magistrate, keep records ¢ 

Mr. Nappren. Of what I got paid? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Napren. No. The county treasurer kept that. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have a docket ? 

Mr. Napren. Docket for cases, that was all. 

Mr. _ ANE. In the docket, was the amount of the fee indicated ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I believe it was, at the end of the case. No, I do not 
think so. Just the case, itself. Just the report of the case, that was 
all. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have any other business activities besides serv- 
ing aS magistrate / 

Mr. Narren. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. That was your sole source of income / 

Mr. Napren. The grocery store. 

Mr. Lane. What was your income’ What did it average from 
the grocery store? 

Mr. Napren. I went out of business in 1935, out of the grocery 
business. 

Mr. Lane. What income did you have ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I was employed in the prosecutor's office, I beg your 
pardon. 

Mr. Lane. You had that job, as well as the magistrate’s job? 

Mr. Nappen. Yes. I am indictment clerk in the prosecutor’s office. 

Mr. Lanr. When did you get that job? 

Mr. Napren. 1935. I took that job through civil service. 

Mr. Lane. Your salary from that is what ? 

Mr. Nappren. At the present time it 1s $4,000. 

Mr. Lane. In the beginning it was around $3,000? 

Mr. Napren. It was $1,800. 

Mr. Lane. $1,800, in 1935 4 

Mr. Napren. Around that. 

Mr. Lane. Then you had gradual increases? 

Mr. Nappen. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. Today, it is what 2 

Mr. Napren. $4,000. 

Mr. Lane. In 1947 your reported, from the county of Atlantic, the 
sum of $3,580.83. 

Mr. Napren. In 1947? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. Three thousand and five hundred-odd dollars. 
Does that represent. your salary ¢ 

Mr. Narren. That was probably the salary at that time. 

Mr. Lane. That, plus your fees from serving as magistrate were 
then your only sources of income? 

Mr. Nappen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Are you married, Mr. Nappen ¢ 

Mr. Nappen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANE. Do you have a family ¢ 

Mr. Napren. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. What does your family consist of ? 

Mr. NAPPEN. Three boys. 

Mr. Lane. How old are they? 

Mr. Narren. One is a United States naval officer. He is now in 
Korea flying. One is a high-school teacher in Atlantic City. One 
is a boy who goes to high school. 

Mr. Lane. Do you own your own home? 

Mr. Napren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is that in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Narrren. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Where is it? 

Mr. Narren. Fifteen South Florida Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. What was it assessable at ¢ 

Mr. Narren. Maybe $1,800 or $2,000, 

Mr. Lane. When did you buy it? 

Mr. Narren. In 1932 or °33. I do not exactly remember. 

Mr. Lane. You own it outright ¢ 

Mr. Narrven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Owe any money on it é 

Mr. Napren. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any bank accounts? 

Mr. Napren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Where do you have the bank account Q 

Mr. Napren. Guaranty Trust. 

Mr. LANE. Just the one bank account ¢ 

Mr. Napren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What is the average balance ? 

Mr. Narren. I didn’t have a balance until I borrowed money from 
different places. ' 

Mr. Lane. Whom did you borrow from ? 

Mr. Narvren. First National Bank, May’s Landing. 

Mr. Lane. Did you give them collateral ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I signed as an employee. 

Mr. Lane. How much was that? 

Mr. Nappen. $300. We have a loan society, the employees of the 
county, and I borrowed $500 from them. I borrowed some money 
in the bank, but I gave them collateral, because of a note that is run- 
ning out, almost 10 years old—a $1,000 bond. I borrowed on that. 

Mr. Lane. Do you drive an automobile ¢ 

Mr. Nappen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Own an automobile? 

Mr. Napren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. What is it? 

Mr. Nappen. An Olds 98. 

Mr. Lanr. When did vou buy it? 

Mr. Napren. Just got it the latter part of January. 

Mr. Lane. Is it paid for? 

Mr. Napren. No, sir, not altogether. 

Mr. Lane. What do you owe on it? 

Mr. Nappen. Saunders Motor, $200, and I am paying off the bank 
the money on the bond, $450. 

Mr. Lane. Is that the same bank where you have the checking ac- 
count ¢ 

Mr. Naprpen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lane. Did you keep a safe-deposit box? 

Mr. Nappen. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Have you ever kept a safe-deposit box ? 

Mr. Napren. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Is that Saunders which you mentioned Saunders Mo- 
tors ¢ 

Mr. Nappen. Yes, they sell the Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Lane. Is that the same Saunders who is police chief here? 
Harry Saunders? — 

Mr. Napren. That is his brother. 

Mr. Lanr. Does Harry Saunders have an interest in that business? 

Mr. Napren. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lane. What are the duties of the indictment clerk in the county 
a ottice 2 

Mr. Naprpen. When the cases come in from the various magistrates 
and jndges, I receive them and read them and then docket them and 

ake them up into files and have them ready for the prosecutor to take 

+ May? s Landing for indictment. 

Mr. Lane. Does the prosecutor make up the indictment or do you 
nake it up? 

Mr. Napren. He makes it up after I read it and tell him the wit- 

esses to be subpenaed. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you, in fact, analyze the charge and decide upon the 
proper indictment ? 

Mr. Napren. In a good many eases. They look it over after I am 
through with it. Iam only a layman. I have a lot of expe ‘rience, but 
that does not count. The Vs il] have to fo over those papers. 

Mr. LANE. You dec ide aicalies the charg re shall be possession of 
ottery slips? 

Mr. Napren. The magistrate sends in the case and charges them 
th possession. After I read it, 1 might find it should be larceny, 
[ take it up with them. 

Mr. Lane. You take it up with the magistrate ‘ 

Mr. Nappen. No. 

Mr. Lank. With the prosecutor ¢ 

Mr. Narren. Yes. When he goes before the grand jury, they de 
‘ide what it shall be, The erand pury decides what the ¢ hi: arge ‘sh: il] 
be. They make the charges. They change the charges many, many 
times, 

Mr. Lane. Do you have any substantial assistance in this work o1 
is it a one-man job? 


nae Nappen. I have one investigator who helps me at times when 


na 
i 


| ama little busy to file the cases and take care of things around there. 
Mr. peste You mean he is a clerical assistant ? 
Mr. Napren. Yes; he helps me out. He is an investigator. 


Mr. Lane. Do you have some jurisdiction to investigate com 
plaints? Do you have jurisdiction to gather evidence and prepar 
cases for trial ? 

Mr. Narren. We have it to some extent. When we have a eas 
in, we want to have it complete. We want to have the bondsman and 
witnesses and all the reports. We send out and get all the reports i1 
| have that jurisdiction, to send out and get t all the re ports to make 
sure they are in the file in the police departments throughout the 
ounty of Atlantic. That covers quite a bit . 
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Mr. Lane. Mr. Nappen, did you ever have any connection with 
any bingo operations on the | woardwalk here ? 

Mr. Napren. U p to 1945, as a so-called ward leader, at that time, 
ve had a little bingo game, but we weren’t successful—nothing per- 
sonal. I didn’t have any connection with it at all. 

Mr. Lane. Have you had any connection with bingo since that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Narrven. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. When you say, so-called ward leader, weren’t you, 
fact, ward leader ¢ 

Mr. Napren. Maybe I was. I do not know. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Nappen, we will ask that you remain under 
subpena, because we are SO pressed for time. There may be other 
questions we may want to ask you later. This morning, we will excuse 
you, at this time. 

(,o00d morning, Mr. Boyd, woul | you stand and be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you will give this committe 
vill be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so he “ 
you God ? 


Mr. Boyp. I do. 


in 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES H. BOYD, ATLANTIC, N. J. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Boyd, Wo ild you state your full hame and address ? 

Mr. Boyn. James HH. Boyd, ] North Bri ohton Avenue, Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Lane. How old are you? 


_ 


Mr. Boyp. Fourty-four. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you lived in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Boyp. Since about the fourth grade in school. I would say 36 
rot years, 

Mr. Lanz. You completed your education here in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sit 

Mr. Lane. What was the extent of it ? 

Mr. Boyp. Just high school. 

Mr. Lane. Then you have been in polities in Atlantic City for 


vears ¢ 


mal V 
Mr. Boyp. I went to work in the county office in 1929 or 1930. 
Mr. Lane. And you have been in ward politics even earlier tl 

hat? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; not earlier than that. When I went to work 
for the county and gradually broke into politics, I was 21 and I am 
i4 today. T wasn’t in polities before I went to work for the county. 

Mr. Lane. Our time ts so short that we are only going to ask you 
one or two questions and then ask you to come back because it is wi 
fair to the other people who have been subpenaed to monopolize the 
hort time we have, 

You are at present one of the leaders in the fourth ward? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ly ANE. Tou have been formerly the leader in the 

Mr. Sian. Yes, 

Mr. Lane. You are a wlianed with Senator Farley? 


Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir 


l w 


han 


third ward ? 
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Mr. Lane. Do you know Herman Orman? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know him for long? How many years have you 
known him ? 

Mr. Boyp. I have known Orman, I would judge, around 15 years. 

Mr. Lane. Fifteen years! 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t think much longer than that: around that time. 

Mr. Lane. Do you count Herman Orman among your friends? 
Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. He is a friend of mine. 
Mr. Lane. Do you know what his means of support are? 

Mr. Boyp. From the hotel. 

Mr. Lane. What were they before then ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. He had a saloon before the hotel. 

Mr. Lane. Way back in the latter thirties ? 

Mr. Boyp. I first met him at the time he had a snloon at Arkansas 
and Arctic, if 1 remember. 

Mr. LANE. Do you know Harold Scheper / 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir: I know him. 

Mr, Lane. Have you known him for many years? 

Mr. Boyp. Not years. I think I have known him 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Lane. He is a very prominent bookmaker in Atlantic City, 
numbers racket, I mean / 

Mr. Boyp. He was in trouble back in the last probe on that charge. 

Mr. Lane. He had been in the business for a long time. Wasn’t it 
notoriously known here that he had / 

Mr. Born. It was, at that time, that he was in the business. 

Mr. Lane. Hadn't it been for some time ? 

Mr. Boy D, According Lo the hewspape r stories. | hadn't any deal 
ines with him. 

Mr. Lane. You were around the town and you knew his reputation ? 

Mr. Boyp. From what I read about him. 

Mr. LANE. Do you know Bruce Williams? 

Mr. Boyp. Can’t place a Bruce Williams. 

Mr. Lane. Don’t you know that Bruce Williams is in with Harold 
Scheper ¢ , 

Mr. Boyp. I am sorry. I cannot recall any Bruce Williams. Is 
he a colored fellow ? 

Mr. Lane. Colored. 

Mr. Boyp. I think I met him. I do not know him well. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Ike Williams ? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know Ike Williams? 

Mr. Lane. Let’s see, you are, at the present time, clerk to the board 
of freeholders, aren’t you? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lange. What are the duties of that office ? 

Mr. Boyp. It is like a secretary. I think the freeholders, I might 
explain— 

Mr. Lane. We haven't the time. We understand that. 

Mr. Boyp. It is just like the secretary. 

Mr. Lane. You attend all their meetings? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. What is the salary? 

Mr. Boyp. $5,000. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you held it? 
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Mr. Boyp. I was appointed clerk in 1936 or 1937. Prior to that 
I had worked in the clerk’s office as deputy clerk and as an ordinary 
clerk in the office. That was when 1 went to work, when I was 20, 
as I told you. 

Mr. Lane. You have held that office, then, as clerk to the county 
freeholders for how many years 

Mr. Boyp. Since 1936. 

Mr. Lane. 15 years? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. sir. \ 

Mr. Lane. Has 2 salary been $5,000 ever since ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Lane. Gendually increased ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. It was 84.000 when | took the oflice and it Was in rea ed 
to SD. OO, 

Mr. Lane. Have you had any other source of income ? 

Mr. Boyp. Any other source of income ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. In 1950 did you have any business income outside of 
your $5,000 salary ¢ F . 
Mr. Boyp. No, sir: no business income. 
Mr. Lane. Have you been subpenaed to attend here with your 
income-tax returns ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. [have my income-tax returns. 

Mr. LANE. W Il ye prod ce them? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sn 

(‘The witness produced his income-tax returns. ) 

Mr. Lane. Have you brought with you also the underlying records 
from which those were prepared ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. I don’t know whether I have de stroyed them or 
couldn't find the worksheets. J didn’t vet subpenaed until yesterday 
morning. 

Mr. Lane. Do you make up the worksheets yourself? 

Mr. Boyp. No. eae of the boys in the office helps me. He is not a 
tax expert, but he is a book keeper. 

Mr. LANE. Do vad kee *‘p some records of income and expenses cur 
rently ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No. I don’t have that much to keep currently. I keep 
what I make and what my expenses are. I keep that. I have the 
income tax with my schedule. 

Mr. Lane. Senator, we will have to suspend with Mr. Boyd. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Boyd, the committee finds itself so limited in 
time that it is going to he necessary to inconvenience vou agi iin, if 
we may, at some future date, to have you come in, and the subpena, Mr. 
Boyd, that we have issued, will hold until you are released. 

Mr. Boyp. All right, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, the committees regorets, again, to have to announce to 
you that we just won't be able to question you all thi morning Lt 


seems very evident that we are gsoing to need to make a return visit 


so the subpenas that we have issued will hold until we do have an 
oppo rtunity to wee ise vou of the time of our next meeting. So, 4 


+ 


this morning, we ill excuse you all and express to you the fact that 
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we are very sorry we have inconvenienced you and that you will come 
In again when we have time again to examine you. 

Mr. Lane. May the arene indicate who is present. 

Benjamin Rubenstei 

Mr. Rupensrein. “sel 

Mr. Lane. Is Henry Cohen present ? 

Mr. Conen. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Is Jack Berenato here? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Fred Masueci ? 

Mr. Masvccr. That is right. 

Mr. Lanr. Harry Haggerty? 

Mr. Haccrerty. Here. 

Mr. Lane. Chief Harry Saunders? 

Mir. Saunpers. Here. 

Mr. Lane. All right, Senator, will you then direct them to return 
upon our notice for our next hearing / 

senator Ht NT. Gentleman. when vou receive notice from us to 
return, you are directed Lo do SO and you are now excused, 

Thank you. 

Mr. McCallum, will you raise your right hand ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear in the testimony you will give this com- 
mittee, to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
oO help vou God 


Mr. Mi CALLUM. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE SAMUEL McCALLUM, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Lane. Will you give your full name ? 

Mr. ee George Samuel McCallum. 

Mr. Lane. J “as ‘Callum, the Senator has to leave for Washington 
ind he only has a e uuple of minutes. It is obvious we cannot take 

ur testimony sete: morning if you are to give it in his presence. My 

iestion to you is whether you will be willing to give your testimony 
to 3 in the absence of senator Hi mnt or Wo ld you prefer to come 
back at another time when the Senator is present / 

Mr. McCartum. I am willing to give it to you, but in the ante- 
room, there is going to be a little dilliculty about it. Feinberg, the 
attorney out there, said, and the newspapers themselves have so stated 
out there, that no one has to appear if Mr. Hunt Lenve, that it is not 

Oommuttee 

el ag Hun re You do not have to appear. 

Mr. McCaruum. In my instance, I want to appear before the com 
miuttee and make if official. be LUSse I hav oathe red more evidence. 

Discussion off the record. ) 


Mr. Lane. Mr. McCallum, how old are you? 
Mr. McCartium. Thirty-eight. 
Mr. Lane. Where do you live‘ 
Mr. McCanium. 11 Shinn Terrace. 
Mr. Lane. How long have you lived in Atlantie City ? 
Mr. Mic¢ LLUM. Since | was 14. ‘| hat would he 24 years. | 


Mr. hs NE. Wh re were you bye ucht up asa boy é 
Mr. McCarizum. In Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Lanrv. And you and your family moved here to Atlantic City 
when you were 144 

Mr. McCatium. When I was 5 years old I was placed in the Wide- 
ner Memorial Hospital, Broad and Ollie Streets, Philadelphia. When 
1 was 14 years old— 

Mr. Lane. Polio? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. You came from the hospital ? 

Mr. McCarium. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did your family come here, too ? 

Mr. McCatium. My family had resided here. 

Mr. Lane. Was your primary education given to you while you 
were in the hospital ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, it was, and it was completed down here. 

Mr. Lanr. You mean somebody from the local school taught you 
as a boy in the hospital ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. No. We had our own private teachers and in- 
structors in Widener School. 

Mr. Lane. What was the extent of your education after you came 
here ¢ 

Mr. McCatuum. When I came here to live with my mother and 
stepfather, I completed the grammar school] and graduated and went 
to boys’ vocational school, Illinois and Arctic, for a period of 3 years, 
which is equivalent to a high-school education. 

Mr. Lane. After that what did you do? 

Mr. McCauium. After that I took a job in the trade of printing 
and ran into some difficulties because they had taught me the wrong 
kind of printing. 

Mr. Lane. Just in a general way, tell us what your employment 
was from the time you graduated from voc sohiall high school right 
down to date. 

Mr. McCatium. The first job I took for a period of 1 year was as 
a baker at Albany Avenue and Atlantic, in Mrs. Harriman’s Pie Shop. 
From then on I was out of work for a pe ‘riod of 4 or 5 vears. 

Mr. Lane. What year are we talking about? Is this in 1928 or 
192). 

Mr. McCatium. In 1929 

Mr. Lane. You were out of work? 

Mr. McCauitum. For a period of 3 years. I went to work in a 
gambling—not to work—I hung around in a gambling establishment 
and made a living picking up tips and running bets for various gam- 
bling places. 

Mr. Lane. Were you incapacitated for heavy work by your para 
SITS 

Mr. McCatium. Well, I have never held down any hard jobs of 
any kind with the exception of a baker. 

Mr. Lane. You have had no jobs that required heavy work ? 

Mr. McCatium. An elevator operator. 


Mr. Lane. For 3 years you say you more or less hung around the 
gambling Joint here in town ? 
Mr. McCatium. Yes. My stepfather had kept me. 


Mr. Lane. Where was that 4 
Mr. McCatium. Earl Smoke Shop, Missouri and Atlantic Avenue, 
which was operated by the late Doc Cooch, 2104 Atlantic Avenue. 
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From there I went to work in the Hialeah as an assistant to a roulette- 
Ww heel dealer. 

Mr. Lane. Let me get this in sequence, if I can. Your first ac- 
quaintance with gambling was when you were out of work and simply 
hun ¢ around this place ? 

Mr. McCartuum. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. What was the name of the place ? 

Mr. McCatitum. The Earl Smoke Shop. 

Mr. Lane. What type of an operation was conducted there? 

Mr. McCatium. It was wide open—horses. The blackboard was 
set up there. There was a crap game. 

Mr. L ANE. ane large an establishment was that? 

Mr. McCauzium. It was an establishment that held 180 to 200 peo- 
ple. It was oma daily. 

Mr. Lane. Was there in the front of that store any counters or 

ylaces to sell cigars? 

Mr. McCauium. Cigars and candy front. 

Mr. Lanr. Cigars and eat Vly front ? 

Mr. McCatium. Anda bie back room. 

Mr. Lanr. Was the roulette and the betting on horses carried on 

n the same big room in the back ? 

Mr. McCautuum. In the rear room, in the back, there was roulette, 
craps, blackjack, baseball betting. 

Mr. LAnr. 2 ww long were you thers? 


Mir McC a A period of 5 4 vei “ars. 
Mr. LANE. Rasldwoniaden what yea ars those were 
Mr. McCauium. That would be 32 until about aa 


Mr. Lane. Who were the alana of that operation ? 
Mr. McCatitvom. At that time Doe Cooch was the sole proprietor. 
Mr. Lanz. Who is now dead? 
Mr Me Cattum. Who is now dead. 
bch ANE. Are there now in Atlantic City any of the persons who 
te a in that place who are alive? 
Vir. MecCatium. The employees, which I would not know. 
Mr. Lane. Do you know any of them today ? 
Mr. McCarium. I wouldn’t know them today ; no 
Mr. Lane. You cannot say that among the bookmakers and num- 
ers men in the city today there are any who were operating under 
Doc Cooch at that time? 
Mr. McCatium. Not positively; no. 
Mr. Lane. You simply worked there for tips, as an errand boy. 
Mr. McCatium. Errand boy. 
Mr. Lane. Did you work on the tables? 
McCatium. No. 
Mr. Lane. Did you work on the horse bets? 
Mr. McCartum. Only to run bets for the employees to the windows, 
Mr. Lanr. You say that ended in 1935 for you? 
Mr. McCartum. In 1935 they were all closed, and there was nothing 
doing here. sob went to New Y ork ( ‘ity. 
Mr. ly NE. H Ww long were you there ? 
Mr. McCarrum, 1935 and 1936. 
Vir. Lanr. What did you doin New York City? 
‘A vu. I lived at Seventy-first and Columbus Avenue. 
\fter a period of 2 months I wrote a small number book. I turned 
Moe Weinberg, who is also deceased, and Dutch Schultz. 





eee 
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Mr. Lane. This is up in New York? 

Mr. McCatitum. New York. 

Mr. Lane. Is that the way you supported yourself? 

Mr. McCarium. I supported myself with a small number book. 
I averaged $18 to $20 worth of play. 

Mr. Lane. In 1937, did you come back to Atlantie City? 

Mr. McCatuum. In 1938 I came back to Atlantic City. 

Mr. Lanr. What time of the year was that ? 

Mr. McCatium. In the summer of 1938. 

Mr. Lane. Did you then find some other means of supporting your- 
self? 

Mr. McCatium. I then opened a barber shop, in partners with an- 
other fellow, on Michigan Avenue, which lasted a period of about 6 
months. That broke up, and I went to work for Sam Cammarata 

Hialeah Bar. 

Mr. Lane. Was the barber shop a legitimate business enterprise ? 

Mr. McCatium. The barber shop was a legitimate business, but 
I also wrote a number book, 

Mr. Lane. Did your partner write a book, too? 

Mr. McCattum. No; but we were partners in everything—shop 
and numbers. It was a very small proposition. It didn’t last. I 
went to work at the Hialeah. 

Mr. Lane. Will you describe the Hialeah ? 

Mr. McCatium. The Hialeah was an elaborate set-up of two rooms 
that held anywhere from four to five hundred persons, located at 
1917 Atlantic Avenue. It was opened by Sam Cammarata and Frank 
ne a. It contained two floors. I was a stick man on a crap 

ble for a period of 3 years. 

“Mr. Lane. What sort of a front did that place have? 

Mr. McCautittum. The Hialeah Horseshoe Bar was in the front. 
You walked through the main entrance to the re ur, Upstairs, where 
there was the big casino room with b lac k bo: irds, rac ing wire, cre ip te ab] 
and roulette wheel. 

Mr. Lane. Was there any secrecy about that operation ? 

Mr. McCauuivm. It was a wide-open place to the public, and every- 
thing. It had two floors. 

Mr. Lane. Are the ¢ ne still alive? 

Mr. McCattum. The Cammaratas are still alive. 

Mr. Lane. Are they still in business in Atlantie City ? 

Mr. McCatium. They are all in legitimate business now. The 
Hialeah has been sold to a new outfit. 

Mr. Lanr. Are there among the numbers men and bookies in town 
today any who worked there at the time vou did? 

Mr. MoC ALLUM, Yes, Jacl k Berenato., who since has opened his 
OWT) place. 

Mr. LANE. Anybody else ? 

Mr. McCantum. Another is deceased. 

Mr. Lane. Who was that? 

Mr. McCattum. Frank Damico, alias Chaney. The rest are in 
legitimate business. 

Mr. Lane. What was your salary for operating as stick man ont 
roulette table f 

Mr. McCaiium. I received $5 a day and tips. 
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Mr. Lane. What did it amount to, the tips? What did you gross 
then ? 

Mr. McCaiium. Three to four dollars. Some days nothing. It 
averaged at least four to five dollars a day. 

Mr. Lane. Did you get your food, in addition ? 

Mr. McCauium. No food or nothing. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do anything besides assisting in the operation 
of the roulette ? 

Mr. McCautium. Well, I would run bets to the window for different 
customers. 

Mr. Lane. For that you would get the tips? 

Mr. McCauium. That is the way I received the tips. 

Mr. Lane. Was that the typical way the other operators in there 
worked ¢ 

Mr. McCaticm. All of them worked that way. 

Mr. Lane. Would you characterize it as a type of operation which 
makes a very small living for the men who actually do the work, and 
JY percent of the profits go to the establishment ? 

Mr. McCatitum. The operation of the Hialeah was done on a big 
basis. It was a very big business to the Cammarata brothers. The 
employees were very underpaid. They were really underpaid. 

Mr. Lane. How long were you there? 

Mr. McCatium. Three years at the crap table and 1 year on the 
roulette wheel. It wasn’t continuous employment, as we were often 
closed during election time and at different political terms, when 
we would close, during what they called the slouyl. 

Mr. Lane. For a month or two at a time ? 

Mr. McCatium. Two weeks. 

Mr. Lane. You mean you had a name in the vernacular for 
because it hap pened so often? 

Mr. McCarium. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. S-l-o-u-y-]? 

Mr. McCatuum. Yes. 

Mr. Lanr. Was the place ever raided while you were there? 

Mr. McCatium. No. 

Mr. Lanr. Did you ever see in the place any members of the At- 
lantic City police force? 

Mr. McCatitum. Quite often. 

Lou Arnheim, who still holds a job in the Atlantic City police 
department as assistant detective. Archie Williams, who holds his 
job as assistant to Arnheim. Then there were such political figures 
as “Nockey” Johnson, Ferd Moore, who was deceased. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see Vincent Lane in there? 

Mr. McCauium. Not at that time. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see Frank Farley ? 

Mr. McCatium. At the time the Hialeah was operating, Vincent 
Lane was a $3-a-day board man in a Kentucky Avenue horse room 
known as the Admiral. 

Mr. Lanr. What was the Admiral? 

Mr. McCatium. It is still there, and is known as the Admiral Hotel. 
It is on South Kentucky Avenue near Pacific. There was a large 
store down there known as the Admiral horse room. 

Mr. Lane. Known as the Admiral horse room ? 

Mr. McCautium. Yes. 
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Mr. Lanr. What did they sell in that store? 

Mr. McCattum. They had no front whatsoever. They had a large 
horse room with a big slate blackboard, two crap tables. Mr. Lane 
was the board man who came out with a headpiece on his head and 
used to chalk up the prices as they came in. At the far end of the 
room were two crap tables going, which was a small limit game, a 
$200 limit game. 

Mr. Lane. How many customers could be accommodated in that 
place at one time? 

Mr. McCatium. This place would hold 150 to 200 people. It was 
considered a smaller gambling operation, as they took 50-cent bets 
and many persons on relief pooled their quarters to make a 50-cent 
bet. The same was true with the crap table. You could bet from a 
quarter on up. 

Mr. Lane. Is this a place that had plate-glass windows on it? 

Mr. McCatium. Plain ordinary store windows, blocked out with 
ads. 

Mr. Lane. Venetian blinds? 

Mr. McCatium. No. It was a decorated window with cigarette ad- 
vertisements that fully blocked the view. They needed all the store. 

Mr. Lang. Did you require an introduction? 

Mr. McCatium. No. It was wide open to the public. 

Mr. Lane. Did you see members of the police department of the 
city there? 

Mr. McCauiem. I was not too familiar with the place. I worked at 
the Hialeah. When the Hialeah closed they would stay open a little 
longer. Many a time [I hit the place and went in there. I went into 
the place looking for some customers, myself, many a time. 

Mr. Lane. You were telling me about the Hialeah and you were 
there during what year? 

Mr. McCatitum. The Hialeah, I was there for a period of 4 years, 
3 vears on the crap table and 1 year on the roulette wheel. 

Mr. Lanr. What were the years in question? You said you returned 

» Atlantic City in 1938. You worked 6 months in the barber shop. 

Mr. McCauuium. Part of 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942. 

Mr. Lane. Did these establishments, or establishments of this char- 
acter, continue to operate until the time that the Army took over the 
hotels here in Atlantic City? 

Mr. McCatitum. No. The Hialeah had closed. There was a lot of 
war talk, of soldiers being stationed here, and the Hialeah had closed 
in the latter part of 1940 and closed for a period of 2 years. I had 
been advised by the man who brought me to Atlantic City by the name 
of Robert Weidawax, expresident of the Atlantic City Chamber of 
Commerce and brother-in-law to Cammarata, who had brought me 
to Atlantic City from this ¢ a. hospital in Philadelphia and was 
my guiding friend in Atlantic City and who placed me in the Hialeah 
in the job I had—he advised me that the Hialeah would be closed for 
quite a spell and to seek employment. 

Jack Colby, who was opening up at Arkansas and Pacifie, I was 
advised, would probably - able to continue under the Taggert regime. 
I then went to work for Jack Berenato. 

Mr. Lang. You mean he would be permitted to operate? 

Mr. McCatitum. He would be most likely the one to operate, as the 
Hialeah was closing for a long period, 
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Mr. Lane. You were given to understand that Berenato had an in 
with the Taggert regime which would permit him to operate? 

Mr. McCauium. Through Taggert’s secretary, unknown to Tag- 
gert. His name was Vincent Manno. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. McCallum, do you know Manno? 

Mr. MceCautum. I had never known Vincent Manno very well, 
but I was associated with Pete Manno who lives on Columbia Place, 
who now holds a job as Government conciliator, in Washington, D. C., 
and his home is still on Columbia Place, opposite Jack Berenato’s. 

Mr. Lane. Is that his brother? 

Mr. McCantum. That is his brother. Whom? Pete? 

Mr. Lane. Pete. 

Mr. McCatium. Pete is the brother to Vince. 

Mr. Lane. You indicated that Taggert wasn’t acquainted with 
Berenato. It was Manno 

Mr. McCauium. Taggert’s secretary, Vince Manno. 

Mr. Lanr. The reason that Berenato would be able to open was 
because he had that contact with Manno? 

Mr. McCattum. With Manno’s brother Pete, with Vince Manno’s 
brother Pete, who held a position at that time—I do not know what 
position he held, but it was in 2019 Pacific Avenue in a cigar store 
with Colby and Skinny. 

Mr. Lane. When vou say Colby, you mean Jack Berenato ? 

Mr. McCauium. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Who is Skinny? 

Mr. McCattum. Paul D’Amato. 

Mr. Lanr. Did Berenato open up there? 

Mr. McCattum. Yes. They had leased a place at 2519 Pacific 
Avenue with very little money. 

Mr. Lane. Was Skinny D’Amato his business associate in that 
venture ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. Skinny D’Amato and Jack Berenato were part- 
ners 1n that transaction, and I went to work for them at $3 a day salary 
and a big meal every night. 

Mr. Lanse. What was your job there? 

Mr. McCatium. The room opened up with a large blackboard and 

ie crap table. 

Mr. Lane. The blackboard for bookmaking, you mean ? 

Mr. McCatium. And taking horse bets. 

Mr. Lane. And taking bets on basketball, baseball ? 

Mr. McCatium. Any way which they could to make a dollar. 

Mr. Lane. Bet on elections? 

Mr. McCatium. Never. 

Mr. Lane. Just on sporting events, 

Mr. McCatium. Sporting events. 

Mr. Lane. Were there operating in that place people who are 
still engaged in bookmaking ? 

Mr. McCarium. All still engaged in the same business. I had 
worked for them for a period of 8 months, at 2019 Pacifie Avenue, 
for Skinny and Colby. They had started to do a little business. 
They had a falling out. By falling out, I mean a separated part- 
nership Skinny went to work with the club at 6 South Missouri 
AN 
Mr. Lane. Is he still there today ? 


rTenue 
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Mr. McCatitum. Where he still remains to this day. I stayed with 
Jack Berenato; and I got an increase in pay of $5 a day. 

Mr. Lanz. You mean an increase to $5 a day ¢ 

Mr. McCattum. To $5 a dav. Business got better and we had 
operated for a period of 8 weeks. Colby had put his own bank all 
on the crap table. That is Jack Berenato. Seven months later he 
admitted to me and others that he had won $21.000 in that period 
ot Ss wer lxc that he ope rate al. We were closed. 

Mr. Lane. That is all in 1943, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McCartium. In 1943. 

Mr. Lane. Was it before the Army came or after the Army came? 

Mr. McCarium. That was before the Army came. 

Mr. Lane. Do you remember what time in 1943 it was that the 
Army came 

Mr. McCatuium. In the early part—no; the Army came 
latter part. This was in the early part that we were operating. 

Mr. Lane. You Say this was in the latter part of 1942 an 
first 6 months of 1943 that this was operated ? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir 

Mr. Lane. How many people could be accommodated in a place 
like that? 

Mr. McCain. “A hundred to a hundred and ae It was 
small place. He has rebuilt it since, all the way back, deeper. 

Mr. Lanr. Wa ther ‘re any sort of a front to that place ? 

Mr. McCatium. A small cigar-store front was the original way 
it was set up. 

Mr. Lane. Any introduction required to get in there? 

Mr. Mi Cal LUM. No, a wide open door. 

Mr. Lane. Transients came and went as they pleased ? 

Mr. McCatuum. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. Did vou ever see 1n there members of the police 

Mr. McCautium. Lou Arnheim, Archie Witham, differer 
bers of the vice squad. 1 didn’t know them personally. Th 
stopped in the ¢1 war store. 

Mir. LANE. Did th ey ever into the back room ? 
Mr. McCanium. Only when the pla 


] ] 
e was erosed., 


{ 
Mr. JuAr EK. W;: . the piace evel clo ec by t e poll ce ¢ 
Mr. McCaw vi. Yes, about Lo lock San morn 


table operating, no horses, no numbers, just a crap game, which w 
about 1:30 in the mon ne, a id had be n going on all dav. 
» Mavor Taggert. with constables and police officers that he 

his id cle putt VA <d—he was the mavor at that time, raided the pl ice and 


od ot lI were brought if C1UN hall H mad } he ld over nioht mM Pa | large ante- 


room in the detective bureau and bail was set the next morning. We 
were freed and we went to a magistrate’s court and were fined $200 and 
lismissed, 

Mer. Lanr. What was the ch: arge @ 

Mr. McCatium. Operating a » came, 

Mr. Laxr. And you pleaded 

Mr. McCatitum. Non vult. 

Mr. LANE. a d the fine? Did vou pa 

Mr. McCat u. The fine came off the cra 

ie } t » table money operater 


LANE. ’ was before thev broke up / 


A 
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Mr. McCatium. That was before their split. 

Mr. Lane. Was the place ever raided after that? 

Mr. McCarium. We stayed closed for a period of 6 weeks. 

Mr. Lane. How long did you stay closed 

Mr. McCatium. For a period of 6 weeks. We reopened with horses 
and craps. The late Mayor Taggert again raided us in the daytime. 
‘There were 80 or 90 people in the room betting horses and shooting 
crap. 

Mr. Lane. How long after you reopened was that? 

Mr. McCauium. A pene of 2 weeks after we had opened. We 
were all booked and held under $1,000 bail. Colby, the boss, was held 
under a bigger bail. We were indicted by the grand jury. We 
pleaded — 

Mr. Lane. Indicted for what? 

Mr. McCaiuum. ee d for bookmaking and running a crap game. 
We were represented by Attorney Sm: oun rs. We pleaded not guilty 
and we were found ili by the grand jury. 

Mr. Lane. It must have been a petit jury. Did you have a trial? 
You pleaded not guilty 

Mr. McCatium. Pleaded not guilty 

Mr. Lane. Then there was a formal trial? 

Mr. McCatium. Formal trial with a jury. 

Mr. Lane. And before what judge ¢ 

Mr. McCauuum. Before Judge Loveland in Mays Landing. I 
was sentenced to 6 months in the county jail at Mays Landing and 
fined $200. Dimiformica also was fined $200 and given a 6-month 
sentence in the county jail at Mays Landing. Jack Berenato, alias 
Colby was sentenced to 1 year in State’s prison and a fine of 


D1, . He ap oo his sentence, and it was reduced to 364 days in 
the county jail at Mays Landing, and he paid the thousand-dollar fine. 

Sasearmion! aaa [ served 34 days in the county jail. Our fine 
wasn’t paid, ‘Two days before Christmas we were re les ised by Judge 
ke and put on probation for a period of 2 years to pay the $200 


Mr. Lane. Did you eventually pay the $200? 

Mr. McCautuum. 1 came out of Mays Landing, the county jail, 
nd had not been working for a period of 6 months. In the mean- 
time Mr. Berenato had served 92 days of his 364-day sentence. He 
Was also released. 

Mr. Lane. On probation ? 

Mr. MeCatium. Put on probation and paid his fine. I had to 
go to another crap game and see Jim Masterson at Mississippi Avenue 
and Pacific. He was operating a crap game that had now opened in 
the Babette Club. As i had lost employment with Berenato over a 
feud over the money he was to pay me— 

Mr. Lane. Was the dis: igreement as to his paying the fine? 

Mr. McCarium. As to lus paying my fine and he was supposed to 

me $10 a day every day I served in jail. When I asked for the 
o me for my fine, I was told to drop dead. I then was 
to Jim Masterson to collect $20 which I had to report 
» probation officer and pay this fine. 
Whom did you report to ¢ 
LLUM. Vincent Lane, the investigator in the probation 
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Mr. Lang. The same man who was working around in the place 
with the headphones on and running the board in the Admiral 

Mr. McCatuum. In the Admiral horse room. 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. McCautuum. Yes. 

I laid idle for a while. My fine was paid by Jim Masterson. I! 
started to do a little booking of my own for a period of 2 weeks at 
Arkansas Avenue and Atlantic and was soon put out of busines 

Mr. Lane. What are we talking about now ? 

Mr. McCatium. The latter part of 19438. 

Mr. Lane. When you say you were put out of b 
mean by that ¢ 

Mr. MceCautacm. I was told to get off the cor 
ing, by the vice squad and different member 
ment hen tT was approached DY Jack Beren: 
vork for him, which I did. 

Mr. Lane. He opened up the same place agai 

Mr. McCanztum. He had oper ed up the sai 
Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. Whe 


come back to \ 


] 
Bere) ito opened up that aime 


{ te al itil 
he subject himself to the risk that ‘Taggert would raid him ae 
Mr. McCaiitum. In the meantime Mavor Taggert had been strip 
ped of all powers of the police department, while he w 
mn Florida. 
Mr. Lanr. How 
Mr. McCautuvum. 


as vacation cy 


Late uD of Jose 


Mr. MeCaritvm. Y 

Mr. Lanr. Was J 

Mr. Mcé 

Mr. LAnr. » | 

Mr. McCanium. An 
This Arnheim and Wit 


squad, brit w hye never the 


quad, known as the vice 
would have other men bers who operated as tl 
Mr. Lanr. Had the opel ition of Bere 
Saunders ¢ 
Ir. McCarnium. At that time. I wouldn't 
Saunders would know that it was operat o, but 


Arnheim did, the viee squad leader. F 
Mr. LANE. Was Mooney on the vice squad at th 
Mr. McCauiom. That was after the war. We 
during the war. 


Mr. Lane. In any event, you say Berenato opened up again? 
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Mr. McCatiom. For a period of 5 weeks. I worked for Berenato. 
He opened again. Then notice came from the Government that all 
race tracks in the country were to be shut down and there was no 
more booking Lo be done ‘ The crap vyames were closed. I went to 
work fora es — weeks. 

Mr. Lanr. Wa cond. Before you go to any other employment, 
who gave that notice to the different gambling establishments here in 
town! How did the word vet out ¢ 

Mr. McCatitum. That came in the newspapers. Every race track 
in the United States was closed during the war. 

Mr. Lane. What about crap and roulette ? 

Mr. McCatstem. Word wus around. I wouldn’t know whom it 
came from. 

Mr. Lane. Did they all close up? 

Mr. McCattum. We were clos sed and every other place in town was 
closed, as the soldiers were in here training with the Army Air Force. 

Mr. Lane. Were any arrests sateen’ to close up the places ¢ 

Mr. McCartus. No arrests were made to close them. 

Mr. Lane. They just closed up. What did you do for a living after 
that ¢ 

Mr. McCattum. Mr. Berenato seemed to be in bad straits financially. 
I went to work and ope ned up the restaurant as the chef, Italian chef, 
and helped him name it Luigi’s. I worked 16 hours a day for them for 
21 weeks. I think T received $30 in pay in the 16 weeks. He had four 
children and I was single. 

Mr. Lane. Is that the same Luigi's that is operating today ¢ 

Mr. McCattum. The same one. 

Mr. Lane. Who owns it today? 

Mr. McCatium. Owned by Jack Berenato. 

Mr. Lang. How large an operation it is? 

Mr. McCatium. It is operated by the Oldine Corp. The stock- 
holders are brothers Bart Berenato, a 1-percent stockholder, and 
Dominic Berenato, a 1-percent stockholder, another brother. 

Mr. Lane. Are any of the Berenatos in politics ¢ 

Mr. McCattum. Bart Berenato holds a job in the tax bureau. 

Mr. Lane. State evovernment 4 

Mr. McCattum. County. County tax office and registration bureau 
of Atlantic City. Dominic Berenato, the other brother. holds a 
special police oflicer’s I b at the Municipal Fruit Market, which gov- 
erns the price of all farm prod lucts brought into the county of Atlantic. 
I operated the restaurant for a period of 8 weeks. I hired a waitress 
by the name of Dorothy, who is now my wife. She worked with meas a 
waitress, cashier, Se and between the two of us we operated 
the restaurant in a legitimate manner. Colby in the meantime had set 
up two pool tables, which I went to Sea Island City for and borrowed 
from a person by the name of Applegate. During my spare moments 
lL rested in the back poolroom A period of 9 weeks went by. Mr. 
Berenato’s wife had been calling gs him for 5 weeks, asking for money, 
and, as the man was an and hi id be mat a fellow p rlavi ing Ke lly pool 
on the pool tables a he back Sr pZ50, I had taken S350 of the S280 
and turned $250 cver to Berenato because he had four children. 

The war was coming to an end and the race tracks had opened again 

we gradually opened up with the horse room. We opened up 
the first day that the governme nt let the race tracks run. 
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Mr. Lane. That was at Luigi's? 

Mr. McCauuum. In Luigi's. 

Mr. Lane. What was the extent of that operation there? 

Mr. McCatnum. Blackboard, wires, and what not. 

The work operating Luigi’s restanraat h ad been too much for me 
and my wife. She was the waitress, Dorothy, whom I married 
weeks later. We turned it over to tenn Wong, a Chinese restaurant 
man. I operated the cigar store front, next store in the same build- 
ing and the oe in the back, where we booked horses. The 

place then operated as a horse room a;gain and finally, after a perio 
Yt 3 months, when we were going into 1945, Colby put up the black 
boards, hired his crew back, which consisted of Davey Lowenfield 
and two of his brothers, Dominic and Johnny Berenato. I operated 
the cigar-store front and received a salary of S10 a day. They eventu 
ally opened a crap game in the back and things were starting to move 
pretty well. 

I had fallen and hurt myself painting the front of the restaurant 
and went to a hospital for a period of 10 weeks with a bursted 
pendix. The only compensation I received was $28 a week, paid 
for me by Jack Berenato, which was to cover the ward that I was 
in in Atlantie City Hospital. I had come home from the rr 
after 7 weeks. I] went back for three more weeks when I had a re! apse 
As the vear went by we were married and ] had one child, and we 
opened a place on Arkansas Avenue. 

Mr. Lane. Wait a minute, Mr. McCallum. That means you left 
Luigi's about when? The beginning of °45? 

Mr. McCatium. The end of °4 

Mr. Lanr. And was it operating then as a horse room ? 

Mr. McCatium., It continued to operate as a gambling place. 

Mr. Lane. Was it operating as a horse room at that time? 

Mr. McCauyium. It was operating as a horse room at that time? 

Mr. Lane. Were they also conducting crap games there? 

Mr. McCat.um. And also conducting er: ap games, 

Mr. Lane. Did they have roulette» there ? 

Mr. McCatitum. No roulette: no, sir. 

Mr. Lane. How many people could be accommodated in 7 re 

Mr. Mc¢ ,ALLUM. The pp luce had been built up to whe ‘re t! v could 
hold 200 people. They had built a new extension in the aan with 
pay-off windows and everything, and could accommodate 200 people, 
with a small restaurant front. and a little ‘gar store front. 

Mr. Lane. Did they have to have al icense to build that 4 

Mr. McCatitum. They had to have a permit to build this building 
It was done by a contractor named Ellenberg. 

Mr. Lanr. When you were working in the front, in the cigar store, 
did you ever see any ot the offices iais or any membe ‘rs of the Atlantic 
City police force? During the time that you were there did you ever 

e any members of the police force This was up to the end of 1945, 
Did you ever see either in the front or in the | yack any me mmbers of the 
police foree of the city ¢ 

Mr. Mi CALLUM. Yes, I did. I had regained Why health somewhat. 

Mr. Lane. Whom did you see in there # 

Mr. McCauium. I had taken the cigar front over, and was better 
known as Colby’s, Jack Berenato’s right-hand man. I had charge of 
the front cigar store and anyone going into the horse room, in the back. 
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Mr. Lane. Had to walk past you? 

Mr. McCatium. They had to walk through my cigar store to walk to 
the gambling room in the rear. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see any members of the police force there? 

Mr. McCautium. Practically every Friday of the year I saw George 
Frye. 

Mr. Lanr. Was he a member of the police force? 

Mr. McCattum. A member of the police force, known as Inspector 
rye. Every Friday Frye would drive up and receive an envelope. 
1 do not know the contents of the envelope. but I know it was money. 

Mr. Lane. Where was that given to him ? 

Mr. McCauium. In my presence, in my little cigar store. 

Mr. LAnr. — would bru o it out front / 

Mr. MeCanut Jack sce ) pers ally would give it to him. 

Mr. Lane. W 3 at kind of an enve aah was It? 

Mr. McCautuum. rf smiull pe envelope that we paid the horse bets 
off with. It was like a regular paymaster’s envelope. 

Mr. Lanr. Was it sufhicient to put several bills in ? 

Mr. MeCa.tum. Sufficient to hold any amount of money in large 
bills. I have often seen Lou Arnheim and Archie Witham e: at in the 
restaurant and never pay their checks, as the waitresses would either 
bring them to me to O. K. them or to Jack Berenato, if he was around. 

Mr. Lane. This is at Luigi's? 

Mr. MeCartum. Lou Arnheim and Archie Witham paid a weekly 

ana they \ ould have a dinner and dlise USS things in the booth. 

never near. 
‘NE. With Colby? 


pLnuM. With Jack Berenato. ‘hey would also receive an 


ANE. Did you see them recei\ Ve an ehve lope? 
‘ALLUM. On two or three occ: asions I did. 
NE. Would that happen in the cigar store 


iLvLuM. That would happen in the restaurant. Gener- 
\ for money, would walk them either into 
room so as to trv not to be Seen by 


{ 1] | | 1 ' } hiel . 
QuULIShHe* a new Vice quad, Which Con 


Hanesberry, Hahn, John Berry, and 


You weren't in the clear 


vice squad closed us up. There were 
we called sneaking. The horse room 
were takine bets in the cigar store and 
am ent at 2005 Pacific Avenue, three doors 
stab] Siahiae it. The apartment was held by Cela 
Jack Berenato’s. 
nybody arrested when the place was closed down 
vay ¢ 
McCaLuiumM. No, the vice squad would come and make periodic 
ks, twice a day. 
Lane. Would you know when they were coming ? 
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Mr. McCatium. We had a mirror hooked up on the front and they 
gave us plenty of time to see them coming. ‘They would drive across 
the street instead of coming at our side of the street. We would put 
the sheets and betting things away. We had people sitting in the 
booths, and this vice squad came around every week and received 
the money every week from Jack Berenato. Mooney usually received 
the money. 

Mr. Lane. Where would he receive it? 

Mr. McCatitum. The empty back room of the cigar store, as things 
were closed. 

Mr. Lane. Was Ferdinand Moore ever in the place ? 

Mr. McCaniar M. Ferd Moore had just come out of the servi 
This was in the latter part of 1946. He had come around to se 
Colby as an old friend. I had met him. I was selling some perfume 
for him called the LeMar, which he had been selling on the job, plus 
his job as detective out of the mayor’s office. 

Mr. Lane. That is city detective, you mean ? 

Mr. McCatium. City detective. 

Mr. Lane. Did Moore ever come to the place 4 

Mr. McCatium. (Quite frequently, to visit, in order to sell me per 
fume and talk to Berenato. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see him get money ? 

Mr. McCautium. Only for perfume he sold us. 

Mr. Lane. You never saw him get envelopes ¢ 

Mr. McCautium. No. 

Mr. Lane. During this time the place was in operation did you 
ever see Stumpy Orman there? Did you ever see Orman there ? 

Mr. McCauuium. I had seen Stumpy Orman pull up in his car and 
baw] me out for letting Jack Berenato and them park the cars in front 
ot Luigi's. where there should be no — He said, TF Ou that 
baldheaded boss of yours to keep the cars from in front of the place, 
that there are too many complaints.” 

Also, after the crap game had opened up, I had seen 
Orman, as I was stick man, shooting crap in the place, lose 
Stil O f ees which ] could not describe, because | was a 
man on the crap table and you cannot keep track of everyvbod 
vame, He was there shooting crap. It wa his pleasure. 
volng on to 1947 then. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see any other people there who were 
politics, Who were in political office ¢ 

Mr. McCatitum. During the Christmas of 1946 I personally st 
out front when the vice squad came in and received their Chr Stiga 
presents, which was S20 apiece and a bottle of whisky that Colb 
had bought. Many cops from the police department, such as cap 


cl} 
tains, detectives, men whom I had never seen or heard of, were the! 
to receive $10 for each cop and $20 for each captain and detective. 
That includes city and county—too numerous to mention their names 
Mr. LANE. Did they come into the cigar store or did they vet it 
on the street ¢ 
Mr. McCatitum. Right in the cigar store. The y would come 
and receive, in a regular line-up, their cash C hristmas presents. 


Mr. Lane. How many would you estimate / 


ray 


1th 


85277—51—pt. 18-14 
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Mr. McCatium. I would say better than 300 during the week of 
Christmas had received cash Christmas presents. Colby was kid- 
ding and saying, “I hope I don’t run out of tens and twenties.” He 
paid them all right off a roll out of his pocket and wished them a 
merry Christmas and shed hands with each one personally. We 
had again closed. It was nearing 1947. 

Mr. Lane. I had asked you whether or not you saw in that place 
any of the people in public office here. 

Mr. McCatitum. Not at that time. 

Mr. Lane. Did you at any time? 

Mr. McCatium. Well, in 1947 the place had closed, and I went 
to look at my house and turned in to Colby and I called my bets in 
by telephone and checked with him every night, which I was receiv- 
ing $10 a day for. The place was operating on what we call the 
sneak, unknown to anyone, just by telephone and men on the street 
picking up bets, such as [. The eee was getting bigger now 
and operating now and doing a bigger restaurant business. I have 
often seen Senator Farley in there at dinner time twice a week; Vince 
Lane to eat his meal there two or three times a week. I wasn’t con- 
nected with the place any more as high right-hand man. I was 
phoning my bets in to keep making a living, at $10 a day salary. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see Lester Burdick in there ? 

Mr. McCatiem. On oceasions at noontime, several times a week, 
I saw Lester Burdick stop in his red Cadillac and have a discussion 
with Colby, with Jack Berenato, and I know he was there to receive 
— nt for his operations of WMID at the time, which was broad- 

asting racing results at that time. It was called WMID. They 
dail Lo} wes bigger bookmakers a Better racing result by telephone. 

Mr. La Let me just interrupt you a minute. Mr. Burdick has 
already testified that he bought a red 2 adillac car in 1947. I do not 
know whether he had a red Cadillae before that. Are vou sure of 
that time that he drove up, the time you say, in 1947, that he drove 
up in the red Cadillac ? 

Mir. McCarttum. In 1947 he bought a red Cadillac. I would see 
him drive up with license AA-7, which he has had every year. 

Mr. Lane. Then he would go in to talk to Colby or would Colby 
come out to see him ? ; 

Mr. McCattum. He would eo in to see ( ‘olby. Many times he 
went into the back room where the room was opened and ask for 
Davey Lowenfield when Colby wasn’t there. 

Mr. Lane. Was that during the time you were in the cigar store? 

Mr. McCartium. That is right. 

Mr. Lane. He would walk peat you? 

Mr. McCatitum. He would go to Davey Lowenfield, who was then 
considered Colby’s right-hand man and receive $30 a day for operat- 
ing the Colby phone business. 

Mr. Lane. You saw Burdick walk through the cigar store and 
walk into the back room by you within the cigar store ? 

Mr. McCatitum. Burdick would ask me if Berenato was around and 
I would tell him that Davey was there. He would go in to see Davey 
Lowenfield, Colby’ S right- hand man. ; 

Mr. Lane. Was there gambling going on? 

Mr. McCatium. Off and on. The place was closed off an d on. 

Mr. Lane. Was the place in operation at times when Burdick 
walked into the back room to see Lowenfield ? 
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Mr. McCar LUM Yes: because J v¢ k Berenato never closed as far as 
booking horses was concerned. If he closed the room, he worked some- 
where else by telephone. People weuld hang around and phone it in 
to Davey Lowenfield who was in chi irge of Colby’s business affairs. 

Mr. LANE. Tell me about the operation ot the hookm: iking system 
n Atlantic City and their method of obtaining the r: tS ing results. 

Mr. McCauium. Station WMID used to pass out the racing results 
every 15 minutes on the radio during periods of song and periods of 
adve rtising. Colby had a connection with Burdick to get the results 
by telep hone from WMID. 

Mr. Lane. Colby would telephone to WMID? 

Mr. McCatium. They woul | call him the race results and any addi 
tional results that he would need. 

Mr. L, NE. Mr. MeCallum., did any ot these horse rooms obtain the 
information from WMID by their own radio installed in the room ¢ 

Mr. McCautum. Every one of them operated that way. Every 
bookmaker in Atlantie City, for the past 4 years, since 1947, has 
operated by radio. They receive the race results from these rad oO 
stations. 

Mr. Lanr. You say these radio stations, do you mean a place such 
as you described would be tuned into WMID at all times when races 
were in progress ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. Right now, everybody receives the race results from 
two different stations. 

Mr. Lane. What are they? 

Mr. McCatitum. The station that is on the most is WOND beca 
they give the results faster than other stations. 

Mr. Lane. WMID does it also? 

Mr. McCatium. In between, every 15 minutes. 

Mr. Lane. You said, a moment ago, that Colby would telephone—I 
beg your pardon, that WMID would telephone to Colby. 

Mr. McCattum. WMID., the man on the station, would give re 
race results out. He had a connection to Colby’s business number and 
eave him results that he needed for his business. If he missed some 
thing On the radio, he coul | eall i Nn i and they would repeat them back 
to him. 

Mr. LANE. Was that service available to all the horse rooms in 
Atlantic ¢ ity or just toa few? 

Mr. McCat LUM. That service would be available to anybody 
had contact with Lester Burdick. 

Mr. Lane. That is just what I am coming to. 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. How would one obtain such a service, special service, 
telephoning or being tele ‘phoned to by WMID? 

Mr. McCautum. By seeing this Mooney of the vice squad. He 
always carried a list with him of the places ‘that wouldn’t be bothered, 
that were allowed to oper: ite. N: aturé sity. Lester Burdi ek had auecess to 
that list and would, in that way contact these people. 

Mr. Lane. But whether or not he had access to that list, did Leste 

surdick, in fact, contact the people who operated the horse rooms 4 

Mr. McCautuium. I know positively that he was in contact with 
Colby when I worked there. 

Mr. LANE. How did the horse rooms pay for the service they re 
ceived from the radio stations ? 
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Mr. McCautuum. Lester Burdick would solicit, according to their 
means, the kind of service that they would need, but they were all told 
to give him money toward the station for broadcasting the results. 

Mr. Lane. Did Burdick solicit advertising ¢ 

Mr. McCautitum. He would solicit advertising from regular firms 
such as Luigi’s Restaurant, different places, London Leather Supply 
Co. They would have legitimate ads that helped pay for the broadcast 
of these results. They usually had a sponsor to back them. 

Mr. Lane. Does everyone who receives the kind of service from the 
radio station, that vou have described, receive time on the air as well 
as information by telephone / 

Mr. McCauium. The avera 
there, you didn't have to pay you didn’t want to, hecause later on in 
rh testimony, 1 will show you where he came to me and | couldn't 
atford to pay $20 a week for information and the man who was in 
partnership with me refused to pay it, but I never bothered. 1 could 
get the results over my radio, which I did, whether 1 paid or not. 

Mr. Lane. Could you get it by telephone / 

Mr. McCatium. No: | could never get it by telephone. 

Mr. LANE. W hat was pat ad fot this service b V ( olby. clo you know ? 

Mr. McCauium. Well, just from hearsay, working for Colby and 
in kidding ways, I was under the impression that it was $50 a week. 

Mr. LAN} . Who collected the $50 a week ¢ 

Mr. McCaurum. Lester Burdick, of course. T have never seen him 
collect it personal lly because it was done in a secretive way, but he 


re bookmaker of all these places down 


‘ 
; 
i 


wou lel es re an id Vv isit him once a week. 

Mr. Lang. That was with consistent regula ity, Was it 2 

Ir. McCatium. A regular stop every week. 

Mr. Lane. Did he make regular stops at other horse rooms in town, 
to vour knowledge / 

Mr. MceCatium. On oceasion I saw hum stop at her places where 
| ky Ww cambline Was golng on. 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see him stop at the Bath and Turf Club / 

Mr. McCatuoum. No. 

\I TE. J at where gambling was conducted ¢ 

MI ae ee 


LS 


is an open bar, open to the publi 
ent rtan ers are all pansies, better 
ce a wager in the Jockey Club with 
i oever they have working around there. und the. 
have the radio bl: he results. In fact, there is a list of at least 
89 bars that you can walk in and place a bet in Atlantic City. 
Lane. On horses ?¢ 
McCauium. On horses or numbers—9 out of 10 of these bars. 
[ have given a copy of the list to Judge Woods, the prosecutor's office. 
9 out of 10 of these bars. The bartenders are union men and have 
to turn their action in to Haggery, “Cherry” Haggerty, because he is 
head of the bartenders association. 
Mr. Lane. When you say, turn their action in, they have to turn 
their bets in? 
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Mr. McCatium. Their horse bets and number bets. 

Mr. Lane. Is that gross, or do they retain a net out of ‘it? 

Mr. McCatium. In some cases, if the book is a little high, they prob- 
ably derive a yg entage of it, but in cases where it is a smaller play, 
$10, $12 a day or $20, people come in and want to be accommodated 
with a bet, the banteudine will take it and phone it to Haggerty. The 
same is true with the waiters’ union. “Cherry” Haggerty’s partner, 
John Massina, has a brother there who takes horse action from the 
waiters down there and phones it in to Haggerty’s book at Mississippi 
and Atlantic Avenue. 

Mr. Lanr. Now, Mr. McCallum, the conclusion is obvious, isn’t it, 
that bookmaking and numbers play in Atlantic City cannot be con 
ducted without the knowledge of the law enforcement agencies in 
Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. McCatuium. Positively not. 

Mr. Lane. Can it have been so conducted at any time since you have 
heen connected with bookmaking ? 

Mr. McCauium. | could go into a little story about where I had 

Mr. Lane. I don’t want you to do so because time is so short. Can’t 
vou answer the question as to whether it could have been conducted 
without the knowledge of the law enforcement agencies / 

Mr. McCautium. No, I do not think it could be, because I had the 
experience of the vice squad just closing me on six or seven occasions 
when I didn’t have the word to YO. In other words, they eall it the 
QO. KK. down here and when you have the O. K. to operate a horse room, 
Mooney of the vice squad has a list. For instance, I opened at 5 
South Michigan Avenue. John Mooney and Sullivan pulled around 
there in their vice squad car, a black Ford, on the second day that 
I was opened and called me out to the car and he s vid, “I see you are 
not voting right. Get the green up every Monday.” 1 laughed and 
kidded with him and paid no attention to him and went into my place 
and was operating, because I had the O. K. from Senator Farley, Jim 
Boyd, and Vince Lane to operate. 

Mr. Lanr. How did you get the O. K. from them for that ? 

Mr. McCauium. I have given you a copy of the testimony where I 
went to the grand jury and explained it. 

Mr. Lane. That is a different record. 

Mr. McCatium. I went to Hap Farley. 

Mr. Lang. That is Senator Farley ? 

Mr. McCatium. Senator Farley. Frank S. Farley, and located 
him in Jim Boyd’s office in the Guaranty Trust Building. 

Mr. Lanz. When was that ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McCartitum. That was in May of 1949. 

Mr. Lane. You say you found Senator Farley in Boyd’s office? 

Mr. McCatium. Jim Boyd’s, the county clerk’s office in the Schwi inn 
Building. I was accompanied by my stepfather. My stepfat] 
isked Mr. Farley whether it would be all right for him to ia a 
little blackboot store and cigar store, so he can make a living, as we 
had been told to make that approach to him. 

Mr. Lane. Who told him to say that? 

Mr. McCatuum. Philip Toppen, a committee ward leader of t! 
third ward, out of i arley’ s office. He told me not to mention v“am- 
bling at all, but to state it that way. Senator Farley and Jimmie 
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Boyd got into a huddle. James Boyd picked up the phone and called 
Vincent Lane at the probation ollice and told him, “We are sending 
Reds down to you. Take care of him.” 

My father and I walked down to Lane’s office. He was still on the 
phone, probably talking to Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. Lane. You mean they are ‘almost adjacent offices 

Mr. Mo ‘aLLUM. Four stories down in the same building. 

Mr. Lane asked me what I wanted. I explained I wanted to open 
a bootblack stand and write a few numbers and take a few horses. 
He told me, “O. K. You are O. K. Go ahead.” 

| contacted Haggerty. I had a store there that could be bought and 
I could write a little horse bets. “Cherry” Haggerty told me, “Go 
ahead, but see that we get the number play.” I had made the deal 

the number play in to Haggerty. I opened up with Mike 


JANE. He financed i 

[r. Mot iLLUM. He ele it and bought the restaurant, store, 
for me for $800 which I operated for a month to get my lease. Then 
| broke it up and turned it into a horse room. I turned my number 
play in to Haggerty. This went on for several months. On a Satur- 
day, Charles Hogan, Haggerty’s man, told me the number play was 
too small, $8 or 89 a day, that the stop wasn’t worth it to him, so the Vv 
gave that up. I contacted Eef Barnes, a colored numbers baron at 
the Lincoln Apartments at Indiana Avenue. Eef had advanced $300 
tome. I got away from Mike Carney’s employ and got this lease to 
take the p lace next door to the one we had. 

Mr. Lang. Carney stayed there and you went next door? 

Mr. Carney. Carney gave up and I rented the place at 5 South 
Michigan Avenue and gave up the last place. It started to go up 
to S15 to $30 a day. The summer season was on. I picked up horse 
play and was booking with Barney Marion. Every week the vice 
squad would receive 825 out of my end of the money which Barney 
Marion wo ld tnke and write it up on the top of the sheet of paper 
of the horse play and, he would say, “This is for the vice squad.” He 

ould write down “vice squad” and put the $25 in his pocket and was 

Ipp. to give it to them every Saturday afternoon. Every Satur- 

immie Cermani and Anthony Maryera would receive 
ind that would come out of our bank roll. 
we. Who were they 


t ‘ 7%} 
icCattum. The 


ve 


r 
ul 


Whe 
iwtuM. That would be presented by me to them and 
ney Marion to them, whoever was there on the premi 
r the horse book. That was pail every Sati rday durn Gg 
Iso was approa hed b aman from the sherill’s office : 
an ADA sheriff's ard from him which cost me § 
rf ADA ecards. 


Gilbert. a eits lete tive. vs 
| for the Farle Vv s Booster C lub, Bar- 
t. so ] wave & S10 out ot my nocket. T wot 


lny t ‘ } . . ) . 
vas a donatio the Farley Boostet 
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The police officers organization, the PBA, sold me a sticker 
window for $10, 

Then things got tough. They closed us up for about a week 
Barney was booking at his house. 

Mr. Lanr. Do you mean by “things got tough”—— 

Mr. McCatium. The slouyl was on. I was sticking around doing 
a little sneak booking and phoning them in to Barne yona hta 
basis and salary of 85 a day. Barney had folded lip in | 
he was vetting hit pretty hard on some DIF action he v 
and didn’t want to bother with mine. So I started to book myst 
and I kept the small bets myself and turned the big bets in to Che 
Hi: gerty for no percentage. My wife he ‘Iped me. and she also LOOK 
S150 to S200 a cl: iV p lay al ad took it to el: ac k Berenato’ S piluce an rave 
it toa fellow by the name of Bill Wright. working for Berenato. 

Mr. Lane. Over at Luigi's 

Mr. MeCauium. Yes.” I received no percentage on tl 
the place sold for S700. I figured I couldn't make a 
wanted to VO into the upholstering business. I had the place 

fellow by the name of Flatfeet Pete. That was his nickname 
works for Cherry Haggerty. He came around and said, “Reds, 


) 


have $500, I will eive you S200 a month for the next 2 months. 
will go to Cherry Haggerty and see if 1 ean operate. IT will glad 
buy the place.” 

IT sat for 2 davs waiting. He came around and said he had orders 
that he could not operate because Philip ‘Topin, the ward committ 
man. told him, “Lf ‘Reds’ cannot operate, no one is golng to, and I am 
going to have the pli ce clo sy They raided me. I had al L] 
people in there and a nwnber of book and horses. 1 
Sullivan and Hanesberry. 

Mr. Lane. Of the vice squad ¢ 

Mr. McCanium. Of the vice squad. hilip ‘opin ca 
interceded for me, and after ai uur’s discussion they hel 
back room. My wife was out front with the baby earriag 
had the ey idence ot ( leve) hee s pile | up On Tit 
voing to lock me. ip. | reached 1 the drs iwer 
bers book out and sal id, “Include that. too. 
people will pay my fine.” 

‘Then Sulliv: an mad ‘ hone eall. He 
ealls before that, to } 

“You haverhs been taki 1a 
Mar ion hadn't been there, f ry" 

them an ything. I really d lidn 

I turned around and eave 

Sullivan of the vice squad. 

me to close up and not to open 

or » days, 

I went to the race track trv to get 
back to open up, W th the intention of sellu 
this Flatfoot Pete told me he POSITIVELY 
S500 eash to give me. He said that no 
Phil Topin had made a lot of noise about 

In the meantime, | opened up again, 
to sell t] ace to get out, and to go in 


7 hey ‘ann wae an ick d mV window 
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rant. Sullivan and Hanesberry manhandled my wife and found three 
sheets with little bets. My wife had the sheets in her dress and they 
put her in : patrol wagon and then let her out half way down the 
street after I decided that I would take the sheets off her and go up 
and get arrested. 

So they took me to City Hall and booked me while I was at the 
sergeant’s desk. I had $37 in my pocket. I turned it over and got 
aw receipt for it. Sergeant Sullivan reached into my back poe ‘ket and 
took a private phone book that I had since I was 14 years old, and 
confiscated 1 

In the meantime I got out on bail and Sullivan went to the differ- 
ent names in this phone book and questioned those people about why 
I should have their phone numbers, Later on, when the case was over, 
la ked for the book back and he said he had destroved it. but I have 
never received that book back with all my personal phone numbers 
and mtformation in it. 

Mr. Lang. As a result of this arr st. what happened ? 

Mr. McCatium. Asa result of this arrest. I was held under $3.500 
cash bail. 

Mr. Lane. Did somebody put it up for you? 

Mr. McCartum. A friend of my bro ‘ther’s boss signed my bail on 
a property he owns, The 2y re le: ised me becaus se ] coul In? { pay the $ S 350 
fee that was asked for a bondsman by the fingerprint man who also 
works with the vice squad. 

I then went to Senator Hap Farley’s private office in the Schwim 
Building and asked him what kind of an O. K. I had and what he 
was going to do to he Ip me. l tok | | Lim. +1 am broke. I cannot make 
a living now that I am under bail.” I asked him what he was going 
to ee to help me with the case. 

He said, “Let it rest a little while and come back in a week and I 
will let you know.” 

I went back the following week with my wife and in her presence 
we asked him what he was going to do about that. I got a notice to 

ppear. I was told by him he would get in touch with the prosecutor 
and see what he could do for me, not to worry about it. 

I was then held for the grand jury under the same $3,500 bail con- 
tinued. A week later I received a notice to appear to cop a plea. I 
rushed up to Farley and asked him about it. [ told him that I didn’t 
think it looked so good, that I had three charges against me. I asked 
him what he was vroing to do about it. He sent me to Vince Lane. 

Mr. LANE. He sent you then and there to Vince Lane 4 

Mr. McCartutum. Told me to get in touch with Vinee Lane, and 
he would tell him what to do. 

Mr. Lane. You did that? 

Mr. MeCartium. | went pe rsonally to Vince Lane myself, and in 
Vinee Lane’s office, he » pli ked 1 ip the tele ‘phone and ealled a party by 
the name of Brone. the assistant prosecutor. 

Mr. Lane. David Brone? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. He was the assistant prosecutor. He told 
Brone the senator was interested in my case, and he wanted him to 
ee what eould be done to have one charge mace instead of three. 

\fter that Vince Lane took my attorney’s name, Bill Hunter, and 
he told me that a Wol ld vet in touch with me. and the moment I ot 
the final notice I should e: all him. 


Mr. Lane. Whom? 
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Mr. McCatium. Vince Lane. My wife got anxious about it and 
went back to Farley, as I did myself, and I said to him, “I haven't 
got anything to eat home.” He sent my wife over to a Mr. Lewis 
who put her on temporary relief, food order, so we could eat. 

Mr. Lane. In what department is Lewis ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. City hall. 

Mr. Lane. This is local? 

Mr. McCatuium. Local relief office. Mr. Lewis gave my wife a food 
order check and every 2 weeks we received that, for a period of 6 or 7 
months. I then went to Farley and told him that 1 couldn’t walk, 
that my brace was broken, and it had left me in bad shape. 1 might 
at least be able to get a job if I had a new one. I had paid $45 for 
one in Philadelphia, and I needed $110. He sent me to Jim Boyd's 
office. 

Mr. Lane. That is Jim Boyd, James Boyd, the clerk of the board 
of freeholders ? 

Mr. McCauium. That is right. 

Farley had called him. Mr. Boyd, in turn, wrote out a check for 
me for one-hundred some-odd dollars, payable to the brace company in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lane. Check drawn on whom? 

Mr. McCatium. It was check for $110, drawn on the Guaranty 
Trust Bank at North Carolina and Atlantic. He signed the check. 
It was from Hap Farley’s Booster Club, and he signed it as James 
Boyd, secretary and treasurer. I went to Philadelphia, paid the 
check to the brace man at 1518 Cherry Street. 

Three days later I met Farley at New York Avenue and Atlantic, 
near his office, and I discussed with him about my boy’s case. I had 
a little money coming. I asked whether he could finance me to buy 
a truck to go into the upholstery business. He promised to do that: 
when that failed, my case came up and I went to my lawyer, Bill 
Hunter, and he called up Vince Lane, the probation oflicer. 

Mr. Lane. In your presence ? 

Mr. McCattum. Yes. Hunter said, “I will see you in court 
tomorrow.” 

We went to Mays Landing, the county court, and on the way over 
sill Hunter told me to plead non vult, that everything was taken 
eare of. I would receive probation and a fine, which wouldn’t be too 
severe. Thinking I was all right, I pleaded non vult in front of 
Judge Leonard. Instead of taking it easy, he gave me the limit, 5 
years’ probation, which no other bookmaker ever received down here, 
and a $350 fine, which I didn’t know how I could pay, because I was 
on relief then. 

Mr. Lanr. What was the charge? 

Mr. McCatium. They had three charges against me, of bookmak- 
ing, maintaining A disorderly house, and A lottery. 

Mr. Lanr. So far as bookmaking is concerned, were you at that time 
making book? 

Mr. McCarium. At the time of the second raid, I positively was 
not making book. I was keeping my business together and was giving 
the play to Cherry Haggerty by telephone. 

Mr. Lane. In other words, you were at that time merely acting 
the agent for a bookmaker? 

Mr. McCatium. Until I sold the place. 
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Mr. Lane. At that time the principal for whom you were operating 
as agent was this Cherry a aggerty { 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, s 

Mr. Lane. And you were also charged with operating a disorderly 
house, which means a gambling establishment ? 

Mr. McCatitum. A gambling establishment. But, when they 
raided me, there was only my wife and myself in the place, and a re- 
tired friend, a cop from Philadelphia, not playing a horse. 

Mr. Lane. So, there was no evidence to support that charge? 

Mr. McCattum. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Lane. Then you had a third charge that you were operating a 
lottery ? 

Mr. McCatitum. A lottery. The three charges were gambling, dis- 
orderly house, and we have another form of gambling, with which 
lam not familiar. 

Mr. Lane. Had you taken any number bets that day ? 

Mr. McCattum. No: I had closed the number book entire ly. 

Mr. Lanz. There was no evidence to support that numbers charge 
that day / 

Mr. McCattum. There was no numbers charge there at all, no num- 
bers books, or anything on the premises. 

Mr. Lane. Did you draw any conclusion as to how you came to get 
such a ery sentence ¢ 

Mr. McCartum. After I was sentenced, I was told to report to the 
probation ae I went to the probation office and was greeted by 
Mr . Lane, who said to me, “How aid is ot 

I ata “65 wou ld | have been better ( tf j I had gone before the orand 
jury and pleaded ‘Not guilty. They ~via the book at me. I am 
very much dissatistied.” 

He told me I had better keep my big mouth shut or | would find 
ny self dumped in a lot somewhere. He told me that in the pres- 

of Joseph Gormley and a girl named Dorothy, a stenographer 

! Mi 2 rie *s oftie e. Gorn ley isa clerk there. 

Mr. cee, Did you make any fpeiiee eto that remark ? 

AE McCatuiuom. He tnen to Jos ph Gormle y to give me my book 
nd L should report every week. If not, they would bring me in. 
I then told him I was unable to pay the fine at the time, and he sald, 
"As soon as you get working, you are to pay the fine every week at 
| per week for the 5 years.” 

Mr. Lane. Have you paid any part of that fine 

Mr. McCatium. I never pai 4 any part of that fine because I have 
een on relief and never was able to afford it. 

Mr. Lang. Have you reported to the probation office regularly ? 

Mr. MceCarium. reported every week. The one week that I 

issed, 2 days later I went to report and had already been served with 

Mr. Lane. \ 1 do you rey 

Mr. McCaL_um. ent sine in the prob; ion office. 

Mr. Lanr. At wit ! Mair re ‘ : 

Mr. McCatium. I bring a book, and they sign it every week, which 

i Ve : ] \ r) S = ‘ 

Mr. Lane. | k @ 

Mr. MceCat “a Lay { ea ie State of New Jersey at all, 

to geta spe ii pass ught a copy of. 
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Mr. Lane. You report to Vincent Lane, personally, with this book? 
Mr. McCauuium. Right into his oflice, where it says, “Walk in.” 
Mr. Lane. Is he in there or is somebody else in there? 

Mr. McCatuum. It is a large office with five different offices in it, 
but I report to Vincent Lane. I have a notice home that they sent 
me two days after the day I missed. On the notice it says, “Report 
to Mr. Lane.” I have that notice home. 

Mr. Lane. Did you have any conversations with him when you 
went in there to report ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. Mr. Lane has never talked to me since that day, 
and either Joseph Gormley or his stenographer signs that book. If 
I need a pass, they write out the pass for me. 

Mr. Lanr. Has any investigation been made by the probation 
oflice of your activities so far as you know ¢ 

Mr. McCauium. No; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Lane. Did they, at any time, after your sentence, question 
you about your financial resources ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. No; they did not. 

Mr. Lane. Did you fill out some sort of form which indicated 
what your assets and your habilities were ? 

Mr. McCatium. No; 1 did not. I was never asked to. 

Mr. Lane. Have you ever seen such a form as that at the proba- 
tion office ? 

Mr. McCauium. I know they have it, but I was never approached 
on it. 

Mr. Lane. Have they made any attempt to collect the fine from 
you? 

Mr. McCatitum. They made one attempt only, through the hear 
say of my attorney, Mr. McAllister, and my other attorney, Mr. Bill 
Hunter, that they had sent a representative from the probation office 
up to try to attach my boy’s cong that was settled in a case, and 
they told them they couldn’t do it because it was put away in the 
boy’s name. 

Mr. Lanr. Is this the one child vou have? 

Mr. McCautium. I have four children. 

Mr. Lanr. Is this the little boy you. Say is the 5 year old? 

Mr. McCauuum. Five years old. He had been run over by an 
automobile. 

Mr. Lane. Had you collected on that claim ? 

Mr. McCatium. I had settled the case for $4,500, $2,500 of which 
was put away for my boy for his medical expenses and my $2,000 
was attached by the lawyers. They took a fee of $1,125 and the rest 
was paid out to doctors. I still owe doctor bills which I cannot pay. 

Mr. Lane. That was the sum that you had been told that the 
probation officers attempted to attach ? 

Mr. McCauioum. They tried to attach the hoy’s money that 
put away. They were told they couldn’t toucl 1 it. 
ship with my ste pfather and mysel lf. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. McCallum, do you know Benjamin 

Mr. McCatium. I know Benjamin Reubenstein dating 

ck, close to 16 years ago. 

Mr. Lane. What ts his occupation today ¢ 

Mr. McCatuum. Well. Ihave known him ont 
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Mr. Lane. How long has he been a number baron, to your knowl- 
edge ? ; 

Mr. McCatuum. Dating back 16 years ago when he was a big 
number baron. In those days he was a big number baron. I do 
not know his capacity now. In the last 6 years I have never been in 
contact with him at all, only from hearsay, that I know he is still 
operating in the numbers business, a pretty big number book. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Harold Scheper ¢ 

Mr. MeCatxium. Harold Scheper, ves. At one time, when I worked 
for Luigi’s Restaurant, and had the cigar store, I turned a small num- 
ber of play in to him, but eventually he switched over to Haggerty 
and I wound up switching over to Eef Barnes. 

Mr. Lanr. You dropped Haggerty and switched over to Eef Barnes, 
who turns his lay-off bets in to Scheper ¢ 

Do you know Henry Cohen? 

Mr. McCatitum. I know Henry Cohen as a known bookmaker. 

Mr. Lanr. How long have you known him? 

Mr. McCatium. But I never did business with him. 

Mr. Lane. How long have you known him to be a bookmaker ? 

Mr. McCatium. Close to 20 years. 

Mr. Lane. Is he making book today ¢ 

Mr. McCauitum. His method of playing book is all done by tele- 
phone. 

Mr. Lane. Do you know Fred Masucci ? 

Mr. McCatitum. Fred Masucci is one of the biggest of the barons 
down here and is connected with Stumpy Orman. They have a 
number book along with Joseph Spivet in the whole fourth ward. 

Mr. Lane. You have indicated that, when you wanted to open 
your own place, you went to State Senator Hap Farley. 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lane. And you have indicated very clearly the chain of com- 
mand from F arley to Lane to Boyd, or maybe from Farley to Boyd 
to Lane. I don’t know which it would be or whether there is any 
distinction to make. Who runs Atlantic County ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. Atlantic County is laid out in two districts, the 
third ward and fourth ward. 

Mr. Lane. Who runs Atlantic County 4 

Mr. McCatium. I am under the impression that Stumpy Herman 
Orman runs Atlantic County. 

Mr. Lane. That he is the most important figure in Atlantie County / 

Mr. McCatium. And he is the most important and biggest figure 
in the gambling and other enterprises that are tied up by this outfit. 

Mr. Lane. Have you any information as to whether or not Stumpy 
Orman is himself reporting to someone above him in the State or out 
of the State / 

Mr. McCatium. No: I have not got any information on anything 
out of the State about Stumpy Orman, but I definitely know he is the 
boss of everything down here. In other words, I was only one person 
that could be known to goto Senator Farle ‘vy to get an O. K. to operate 
a horse room. All the others, however, go to the Cosmopolitan to get 
their O. K. from Stumpy Herman Orman. 

Mr. Lane. You say that Stumpy Orman dominates the rackets in 
Atlantic County; is that right ? 
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Mr. McCatium. My way of proving that Stumpy Orman has more 
to say than Senator Frank S. Farley is for the simple fact that, in my 
case, Where Senator Farley had given me an ©. K. to operate and 
which I was doing for a year and a half, the vice squad, Sullivan and 
Hanesberry, went over his head with the orders gained from Stumpy 
Orman to raid me and close me. 

Mr. Lane. Have you any evidence of that; that it was Orman who 
ran you out of business 4 

Mr. McCatium. That is known with e very establishment down here 

that the vice squad is in charge of letting them operate or closing 
them. It has been eo by my wite and other peop le here. We 
tried to have places closed by the vice squad. I sent letters to the 
chief of police and sent copies to the press and everything. and they 
refused to operate on it. They told 1 my wife they were not running 
a private detective agency for her and they were not raiding any « 
these places that were open. 

Mr. Lanr. Have you ever heard of Marco a: } 

Mr. McCatium. I heard of Marco Reginelli through differe 


I 


| OF 


plovees, 

Mr. Lane. Did you ever see him? 

Mr. McCauuium. I saw him on two occasions at the Hialeah Bar. 

Mr. Lane. With whom? 

Mr. McCatium. With Ellis Lewis and too many names, too ni 
merous to mention, as there was a big crap game in the back. That 
was the only time I saw him. 

Mr. ae Were you working there at the time ? 


Mr. McCatium. I was working at the time under Ellis Lewis. He 
used to ge thaneset pay out every night ne the crap table. 

Mr. LANE. What were you doing there ; at that time ? 

Mr. McCartuum. I was the doorman a the attendant into ft] 


| | 


carage where they parked and I would push a button that opened 
steel door into their gambling casino where hev had three er 
tables going during the summer of 1949. 
Mr. Lane. In that way, did you admit Reginellhi 


ap 


Mr. McCantium. Only seeing him come through the place, 
scar with other members from Philadelph a and fellows they 
Mmecwers. 
Mr. Lane. You went into the room at the same time with I 
I take it? 
Mr. McCaritum. No: I was the garage attendant. 
Mr. Lanr. You admitted him / 
Mr. McCatuum. I would admit all of them. They parked 
in the same garage under the room and I pushed a butt 
open the steel door. 
Mr. Lane. Then you shut the door? 
Mr. McCaLuuM. 4 Ney hs id a doorman who shut the door. 
Mr. Lane. You don’t know what they did ins 
Mr. McCattum. No 
Mr. Lang. Except you knew there was a pg 
Mr. MceCatioum. That was all. Eve ry week an [talian f 
ome down and take six — a quarter out of my pay. 
ne. Was Ormat other person who treq 


Orman in the H 
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Mr. Lane. Did you make contributions of any kind to the ward 
club in your district ? 

Mr. McCatitum. Yes. When I was on Michigan Avenue, I was 
told to buy $5 every Monday, $5 of bingo tickets from Vincent Lane, 
Which was sent to me by one of his employees, known as Leon Lewin. 

Mr. Lane. Did you do that? 

Mr. McCanium. I did that every week. 

Mr. Lane. That was at the time you were operating ? 

Mr. McCatium. That was when I was operating, and I was made 
to join the Third Ward United Republican ( Club with $5 down and 
S5) a month thereafter, for the year. 

Mr, Lane. Did you get any receipts for that 

Mr. McCatium. I have a receipt of my dues. 

Mr. Lane. Whom is it signed by ¢ 

Mr. McCantium. Signed by Frank Beatty. He is a police officer 
in the Atlantic City Police Department. 

Mr. Lanr. Will you produce the receipt ? 

(The witness produced the receipt.) 

Mr. Lane. May we have this marked “Exhibit Q”’? 

(The receipt referred to was marked “E xhibit Q,” and is on file 
Ww th the special committee. ) 

Mr. Lane. Is there anything else that you think is important to tell 
this committee in its present investigation of crime in Atlantic City? 

Mr. MeCautum. Yes; I had taken affidavits out and had gone to 
the grand jury and had two police officers and two numbers barons 
indicted, and a bookmaker down here. They are under indictment 
now, waiting for a hearing. 

Mr. Lane. When was that? 

Mr. McCatium. In May. 

Mr. Lane. This year? 

Mr. McCatitum. May of 1951. 

Mr. Lane. Who were they ? 

Mr. Mc Cattum. That was Anthony Maryera, the city detective, and 
Harry “Cherry” Haggerty, the numbers baron, and Charles Hogan, 
connecte a with “Cherry” Haggerty in the numbers business. I have 
received many threats. I had a friend of mine, who bought me a 
truck which was sabotaged by putting sugar in the gas tank and cut- 
ting all my cables, grinding compounds into the oil. The truck was 
dismantled so badly that I could never use it again. I lost that 
business. I opened a food concession where I was a chef at Delmonte’s 
bar, Texas and Atlantic Avenue. It was doing a wonderful business 
for 3 weeks and it was boycotted by the two bartenders in the place 
and put out of business. On two occasions there I was approached at 
my house, alongside of which is a dark driveway, by a colored fellow 
with a bandanna over his face and a gun and he told me to lay off 
1 I would get what was coming to me. 

Six weeks later I was assaulted, and it would appear to me to have 
been the same colored fellow. He slugged me with the butt of a gun. 
I have the scar to show on my forehead. I got up bleeding and went 
after him. I couldn’t run so well. He ran into a black Plymouth 
sedan. The blood was running down my face. I couldn’t see the 
license plate number. 
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Mr. Lane. Did you make complaints to the police? 
Mr. McCauium. I made complaints to the prosecutor. I never got 
results on it. They cut'my sewer line in my home, with two sick chil 


dren in the house. I received a notice from the board of health to 


evacuate hi house and had to wind up losn my home, whi h l I 
almost paid off, by having to pay for a new 


ad 
>and having to 


ie plenty of 


move somewhere else to another apartment 1c] 
money, With four children. They had taken me off relief. I 


\ 
\\ 


find out 1t was against the law to cut the sewer line off from my hou 
but they can do anything down here. ‘That is really what hay 
Mr. Lane. I thank you very much. You have | 


( Whereupon, at 33 


el 


L) p. m., the committee adjo rie 











INVESTIGATION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1951 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SPECIAL ComMirresk ‘To [NvesricaTs 
ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Newark, N. J. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The committee met pursuant to call of the chairman at 10 a. Mi 
United States Courthouse, Federal Square, Newark, N. J., Senator 
sharles W. ‘Tobey presiding. 

Present : Senator Tobey 

Also present: Richard Cr. Moser. chief counsel : Robert KS. Frisch, 
John P. Campbell, and Edgar H. Farrell, counsel. 


TESTIMONY OF MEYER C. ELLENSTEIN, CITY COMMISSIONER, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Senator Tonry. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth and nothu o but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. ELLensrein. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, I understand that you have a meeting 
that you would like to attend. 

Mr. E.venstrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And it is ee bably in session now; is that correct / 

Mr. Evxensrern. Well, it is not usually pr inctu: ak It is 10 o’clock. 
It is a conference in the morning, and a meet ne in the afternoon. 
The conference usually entails the most time. 

Mr. Mos} R. I see, We called you first so that you could vet away 
and get to your conference. 

Mr. ELLENstTeEIN. | appreciate that. 

Senator Torry. That is what we call Senatorial courtesy 

Mr. Eviensrer. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You were the mayor of Newark In 1955: were you not 4 

Mr. ELLeNsTEIN. Yes, sir, between 1933 and 1941. 

Mr. Moser. Continuously du iring that time? 

Mr. Exvenstrerx. That's 1 ght. 

Mr. Moser. What other polit eal offices have vou held in Newark? 

Mr. Eviensrein. No other sali tical offices. 

Mr. Moser. That is the only official office you ever he ld ? 

Mr. ISLLENSTEIN. Yes, Sir I have been in there, not consecu 
tively. I was defeated in 1941, and ran again in 1945 
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Mr. Moser. You ran for city—— 

Mr. Exvtenstrern. City commissioner. We have a commission form 
of government. 

Mr. Moser. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Evtensrein. And the mayor is nominal chairman of the board. 
He has no veto power. No other power than any of the commis- 
sioners has. 

Senator Torry. What does he do? 

Mr. Evxuenstern. He is a sort of cwood-will man. 

Senator Torry. Greeter, and so forth; appears for the city? 

Mr. Eviensrern. At functions; issues proclamations. 

Senator Toney. No power to remove or appoint ? 

Mr. Evtenstrer. Except within his own department. 

Senator Topry. And are you at the present time a commissioner? 

Mr. Evtensrein. I am commissioner of revenue and finance. 

Mr. Moser. As I understand it, the various commissioners are as- 
signed to particular functions in the Government; is that correct ? 

Mr. Exvensrernx. That’s correct. At the organization of the 
commission. 

Mr. Moser. That is done by the vote of the commission ? 

Mr. Evtenstrern. By a vote of the commission. By a majority vote. 

Mr. Moser. And your present position is commissioner in charge of 
revenue and taxation: is that correct / 

Mr. Evtensrern. Well, included in that. It is revenue and finance. 
That is the technical name. And includes taxation, the levying of 
tax, and collecting of taxes. 

Mr. Moser. Prior to your election as a city commissioner in 1933, 
what was your business activity ? 

Mr. Exienstern. Well, I was engaged in the practice of law in the 
city: and, prior to that, I was engaged in the practice of dentistry, 
14, 15 years. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Evtensrern. But at that time I was engaged in the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Moser. How long had you been practicing law? 

Mr. ELienstern. Since 1925 

Mr. Moser. Were you a member of a firm, or practicing indi- 
vidually ¢ 

Mr. Evitenstrern. I was practicing individually at that time. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell me approximately what kind of clients 
Vou had ? 

Mr. Etienstern. I did’ largely negligence work. Because during 
the period of my practice of dentistry I was on clinical staffs and I 
was also licensed to practice in the State of New York, and I was at 
the Mount Sinai Hospital staff for 5 years; and Nose, Throat, and 
Lung Hospital on Fifty-seventh Street for a number of years, 3 or 4; 
and Bellevue Hospital. I think I mentioned that. Mount Sinai 
Hospital, too. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evienstern. And I got considerable experience. And to a 
degree I specialized in oral surgery, what is known commonly as 
dental surgery. 

I had a knowledge of—so that dentistry, I was actively engaged in 
attending, taking special courses at the Acade my of Medicine in New 
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York. I was licensed to practice in New York. During the first 
year, after passing my examinations for admittance to the pravee 
of dentistry, I practiced in New York City for 1 year, so I coul Pi a 
the benefit of clinical work. So I intended to embark on oral sur 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Now—— 

Mr. Exv.ensrein. That led me into the negligence work. My work 
was almost entirely negligence work. 

Mr. Moser. I understand. Since you have been a member of the 
Cc ity commission, that is since you have been a city Vy cl mmissioner, have 
you engage din any prac tice of law at the same time 

Mr. Evtensrein. Yes. For a period I was e ngaged in the practice 
of law bet ween—and still havea law firm. lam associated with Judge 
Cooper, the chief magistrate of the city, and was engaged with Francis 
Xavier O’Brien for a while. During the period I was in office, when 
Mr. O’Brien was the corporation counsel, I think it was about 5 or 6 
years ago, that I was engaged with him. It may have been longer 
than that. 

Between 1954 and 1941 I was engaged in the practice with Francis 
X. O’Brien in the very same offices that I began the practice of law 
independently at 17 Ae “ademy Street. 

Mr. Moser. While you were the city commissioner and he was city 
magistrate—no, while he was corporation counsel, you were practic 
ing law together at the same address ¢ 

Mr. Exienstrein. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. What other business are you in? 

Mr. Exnenstein. Presently ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evtenstern. Well, during that period, or rather beginning wit! 
1941, 1 was engaged in labor relations. During the 4-year period 
between “41 and 7°45, 1 was out of office. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. E.venstein. I told you I was defeated. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evitenstrern. And during that period I started to work in labor 
relations. I did some of it during the period that I was practicing 
i“, but I didn’t have very much time to devote to the law practice, 
because of the fact that I was in the repression then, I was in Was 
negton a great deal of time. 

The city was hard hit because of the industrial character of it. We 
had approximately 25 percent of the population of the city were either 
on direct relief or on WPA, which was indirect relief, work relief. 

So it carried me into Washington very, very frequently to engage 
in WPA projects, and many other things. 

The city was in bad financial position during that period. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, while you were practicing law dur 
that period when you were not in office, you said that you did engas 
n some labor relations work ? 

Mr. Eviensrein. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Would you tell us whom you represented ? 

Mr. Exvensrern. Well, I represented the furniture dealers 
Newark. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Exiensrern. The Newark furniture dealers, and I still rej 
resent them. 


ae 
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Mr. Moser. What was their labor union, the one that they dealt 
with? 

Mr. Evvenstern. It is A. F. of L. union. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember the number of it? 

Mr. Extensrein. I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. The furniture dealers? 

Mr. Etienstern. Yes. The furniture dealers. I have the number 
in the office, but I don’t remember the name of it. The number of the 
local you are speaking of ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evtensrern. The retail clerks. Some retail clerks. They va- 
ried inname. It is called the retail clerks, as I recall it. 

Mr. Moser. Retail clerks’ union. 

Mr. Exvtensrern. Yes. But these particular, that franchise, you 
know, they overlapped. I don’t know whether you are aware of that, 
but they do overlap. They do franchise people that overlap with 
another. So that they have a duplication. 

or example, in some instances a union may get a franchise, they 
would overlap the functions of another union from the very same 
A. F. of L. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. What other clients did you have in the labor 
relations field as a lawyer? 

Mr. Exvtensrern. That comes to my mind as being the outstanding 
one. I think it was during that period that I was designated as the 
impartial arbitrator for the luggage workers union. 

Mr. Moser. Who designated you for that ? 

Mr. Extensrery. Well, they did that without my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Who is “they”? 

Mr. Exvienstreix. Until they had a grievance—I don’t recall the 
name of the man. 

Mr. Moser. Was it somebody in the union ? 

Mr. Ectenstern. Some one in the union, yes. Agreed with manage- 
ment. They agreed with management, and I was placed in the con- 
tract without my knowledge, for which I was to receive $100 a day— 
$100 for any part of a day, or $100 for a day. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Abe Lew; do you know him? 

Mr. Evtenstery. I know him ver v well. 

Mr. Moser. What is his connection ? 

Mr. Extenstein. He is the business delegate—— 

Mr. Moser. Business agent? 

Mr. Exiienstetn. Or business agent of the retail clerks union. 

Mr. Moser. When you were practicing law, did you have dealings 
with him as a representative of the union ? 

Mr. Exvtenstertn. No, sir; not as a representative or in any other 
connection. Not in that or any other connection. 

Mr. Moser. Well, no. But if you were representing this furniture 
dealers—— 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. IT wasn’t the—I didn’t have to deal with him. I 
tell you that the retail clerks are overlapping. Their franchise would 
designate jus st 7 ictly who they could organize, and they gave—they 
give each local, presently they do, they give them plenty of latitude. 

So that if one individual, one local can’t organize a store, or an in- 
dustry, the other might. That’s the purpose of it. 
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Mr. Mossr. Yes. But what I am getting at is that while you were 
representing, as counsel for the furniture dealers in their labor rela- 
tions matters, you must have been dealing with some union? 

Mr. Evuenstein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And I am wondering if it was Abe Lew’s—— 

Mr. Extensrern. Mr. Lew had no connection absolutely with the 
union that I had to deal with. 

Mr. Moser. I see. After you were reelected, did you practice law 
as a labor relations lawyer, or did you go into labor relations as a 
business instead ¢ 

Mr. Exvienstern. No; I didn’t. I was approached by a firm of in- 

vestment bankers here shortly after I was elected in 1! 45. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of that firm ? 

Mr. on in. J. B. Hanauer & Co. They have been in business 
in New Jersey, in Newark, for 18 or 20 years. With the knowledge 
that I had, I acce var the position from them, and they paid me as a 
part time, they paid me $200 a weak. And, of course, I took care of 
my law business and also devoted time to the city hall. 

Now, in 1947. early in 1947, one of the partners who had a seat on 
the stock exchange thought they would get into the stock exchange 
and an application was made—I then became a partner, I had a 12- 
percent interest in the firm. I bought into the firm about 1946 after 
being with them about 18 months or so, or perhaps a little longer. 

Then application was made for admission to the stock exchange. A 
you probab ly know, in the stock exchange, in order to qualify for 

ach individual member of the firm, that it all must be a partnership, 
It Was necessary to clear before the board of gvovernors. 

Since I Was engaged in the city hall, and also had a law office, the \ 
made an exception in my Case, the board of fovernol providing [ 
disassociated myself and assumed no responsibility with the law 
office. 

So that in 1947 I became a member of the stock exchange. 

During that period, during the period I was a n 
exchangt . Lalso did some labor-relations work. I had. I think it was 
then, about that time, 1949, that I was engaged by 1 ‘he East Ruther 
ford Syringe Co. to re _— nt them, at a retainer. 

Mr. Moser. This was a retainer to represent them in labor relations 
matters 4 

Mr. Evuenstern. Yes: and take care of all labor relations matters 

Mr. Moser. All right. Th at is the Rutherford Syringe Co. ? 

Mr. Extenstrerw. East Rutherford Syringe Co. 

Senator Torry. In your labor work, as a labor attorney, did you 
represent labor mostly, or capital? 

Mr. Eviensrern. I represent management. But I did, Senator, 
have a lot of experience during the period of between, the 8 years 
I was in office. and either settled or averted at least 50 strikes in the 
city of Newark, and created in the city of Newark the first local labor 
relations board in the country, that did a good service, I think the 
record wil] -how. 

In fact, they had a convention here a year after they were in State- 
vide—Nation wide convention. and did an excellent job for the few 
years that it did function. 

But a new regime came in and undid the work that I did. 


Mr. Mosrer. Now—— 


more r of the stock 
| 
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Mr. Extrensrern. If I may get through. During that period I 
was a member of the stock exchange, and things didn’t go so well, 
there was dissention within the group. There was a family squabble. 
And they located at 50 Commerce Street, and they decided to dis- 
solve. 

Upon the dissolution, I had then acquired another client, the Con- 
tinental Paper Co., and also the Unique Art Metal Co. in Newark, that 
I represented in labor relations. 

I then took over the oflice—they were on a lease, and I took over 
the offices. And now I am engaged in the practice of both public rela- 
tions and labor relations. 

Mr. Mosrr. And you are engaged in that business in corporate 
form 

Mr. Ex.tensrern. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of the corporation ? 

Mr. Eiienstrin. M. C. Ellenstein, Inc. 

Mr. Moser. Who are the officers of that ? 

Mr. Evtenstrein. I gave you—I gave you one of your investigators, 
when I received the subpena, I noted the subpena asked that I give you 
the names of the oflicers, the very question you are asking. 

I submitted the original certificate of iIncorpor: ition. And I also— 
you asked for my income tax, the corpor: ite income tax. which I also 
submitted. That was, I think a Mr. Farrell. 

Mr. Farnrecn. That’s right: we have that. 

Mr. Eutensrern. It was approximately about a week ago I submit- 
ted all that. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us who the officers are at present ? 

Mr. Exvtensrei. The officers are—I am president. It is a closed 
corporation : 

Mr. Moser. I understand that. That’s all nght. 

Mr. E.tensrern. Judge Cooper owns one share of stock. 

Mr. Moser. Qualifying sh: ire? 

Mr. Evrenstrern. A qualifying share. 

Mr. Moser. He is a member of the board ? 

Mr. Evvensrern. He isa member of the board. 

Mr. Moser. And who is the vice president / 

Mr. Exvenstrern. | don’t recall whether he is vice president, treas- 


™~ 


uret orn t. Lam the president. 

Mr. Moser. Yes? 

Mr. “ LLENSTEIN. The secretary is Miss Helen Degnan, a young 
er she is a lady that has been emploved with me from the first 


lay I started practicing law. 

Mr. Moser. W ho are the stockholders of the c ompany ¢ 2 

Mr. Evtensrein. Well, I might say it is a closed corporation, and I 
have eight shares of the stock. 

Mr. Moser. Eight shares out of ten? 

Mr. Evrensrein. Eight shares out of ten. The issue is only 10 
shares. 

Mr. Moser. Judge Cooper owns one? 

Mr. Eviensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And Miss Degnan owns the other ? 

Mr. Evtensrern. That is right. And I own the eight. 

Mr. Moser. And there are three members on the board of directors? 

Mr. Evtenstern. That’s right. 
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Mr. Moser. Will you tell us when you first became acquainted with 
Abner Zwillman? 

Mr. ELLeNstern. Well, it was sometime after 1933. I would 
about 3 or 4 years after that time. I was elected first in 1933, 

Mr. Moser. Did you know Mr. Zwillman before that ¢ 

Mr. Evvtensrern. I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Had you 

Mr. Exiensrer. I knew him by reputation. 

Mr. Moser. But you hadn’t met him? 

Mr. Exvvensrei. | had not met him. 

Mr. Moser. And you met him shortly after you went into office 

Mr. Exuensrern. For the first time. Not shortly, about 3 or 4 years 

Mr. Moser. Three or four years after 4 

Mr. Evuensrern. Yes. I thought I said that 

Mr. Moser. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Evuenstreirn. I meant to say that. 

Mr. Moser. You first got in office in 1933? 

Mr. IEnnensrern. That’s right. So I met him along about “35 or °36 
I would say, to my best recollection. 

Mr. Moser. How well « lo vou know him? 

Mr. Exnensretn. I know him like I know thousands of other people. 


Mr. Moser. Yes. 





Mr. Exwenstrern. I don’t encourage the cultivation of his friendship. 
However, frankly, ] don't cae | in whe I meet hi Hi. And L said 
I don't encourage or cult} vate his friend lip. 

[ know him like I know thousands of people in the city of Newark 

Senator Tospry. A few minutes ago you said you knew him by req 
tation. What was the reputation ? 

Mr. Ex..censrern. He was engaged | ri iffic. T had a dental 
oflice, you know, Senator, at the corner o f Hie and C ourt streets for 


a number of years. 

Senator Torry. Dental? 

Mr. Exuensrer. Yes. I practiced dentistry in Newark for about 14 
years, and then studied law in the evening. 

During the period that I was practicing dentistry, the latter part. 

Mr. Moser. You started to tel] how you Feat \\ he was in the liquol 
business in connection with your dentistry. 

Mr. Exuensrein. Yes; I learned that. It was common. I don’t 
know eXAC tly. I couldn't tell you the source 

Obviously—I knew that he was envaged with a ni ber « f ther 
people in the liquor business. 

Mr. Moser. That was during prohibition ? 

Mr. Ei.tenstrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. That would be during prohibition ? 

Mr. Eitenstrein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You just knew of him as a bootlegger? 

Mr. Evutensrern. Yes; I knew of him as a bootlegger. 

Mr. Moser. Under what circumstances did ‘you meet him in 1935 or 
1936? 

Mr. Evienstern. I met him under—the Beth Israel Hospital had 
a sort of a—they were trying to raise money. It was a hospital that 
was erected in the city of Newark, and they were trying to rais 
money in order to—the hospital had already been erected, but hone 
had to meet certain obligations, commitments, that they made. 
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He was instrumental in helping them at a bazar that they had, 
where they had these wheels and things of that character, that were 
quite common on those days. Not as stringent as they have been in 
the last 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Moser. Sort of a fair gambling device? 

Mr. Exvensrern. Yes. I wouldn’t say they were gambling devices. 

Mr. Moser. You would say that they were or were not ? 

Mr. E.vensrem. I would say that they were. They were common 
at fairs vears aot , , 

Mr. Moser. They were used to raise money at the fair? 

Mr. ELLensrern, ” That's right. And he was active in that, and 
participated in that in order to help the hospital raise money. 


Mr. Moser. I see. 
: 


Mii vsrTein. IT might say he has been active too in other sorts, 

omumunity chest : he has been active in ¢] 

Mr. Moser. Yes: I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. ELiensrrin I mean, there are outstandi Oo people in the city, 
people at affairs, who I understand had been asked to solicit his aid to 
et) \ the cor itv cl 


Mr. Moser. You met him at that fair, and were you on the com- 


Mr. Evtenstrern. Well, as the mayor, I undoubtedly was. I wasn’t 
anvthing else. IT was an honorary chairman. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou work with hi m in connection with that? 

Mr. Evtensrern. Not him directly. But I saw him around there, 
and I was introduced to hin That is to my best recollection. 

Mr. Moser. Have vou gotten to know him better since then? 

Mr. Exvitensrrin. Well, I don’t know what you mean. I didn’t 


n. So if you mean, have IT seen him since then? 
. ts n 9 il ! : 


Mr. Evxensrern. I have ee] him, met him at different places; 
publie places. And. as I said, I didn’t ignore him. In recent years, 


Mr. M SER. Have Vo! heen to his home? 
Mr. Evtenstern. Yes, I have. That is, I have been to his present 
home. ne wa married and moved to West Orange. I have 


I might say that my wife knew his wife before she married him. 
She was a salesgirl in Slater’ She lives over in East Orange, and 
my wife shopped there. And she knew his wife, who incidentally 

ri fron pe hat , 2 4 red » ver cood family. 

She knew him, and my wire had phoned her from time to time, 


Mr. Moser. Do you want to tell me about how often you have been 


Mr. Exursxsrern. Well. ov period of 6 vears I have been there 


Sometimes he would call for my wife. or picl 


ick her up on the way 
to a golf club that IT was a member of up at Cre stmont, that passes, 
a!imost pass his door. it 1s ¥ ithin a short blox ‘ ot wl nere he 1S. 
Mr. Moser. When vou have been to his house —— 

Mr. Exvcensrern. Brought my wife there, and picked her up on 


1 1 


other oceasions. But I haven’t been to his ie on more than 
eight occasions over a period of 6 years. 
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And incidentally, before he did move there, ] was never 1n his hom 

Mr. Moser. [I see. Your acquaintanceship with him, then, is based 
mostly upon the acquaintanceship between your wife and his; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Lu NSTEIN. Well, to a a would savy that some of 
the visits at least, migl it leave} my W vife there and pi ‘K her up. I knew 
they furnished the home, and partic sects Mary Zwillman asked my 
wife to come to her home, which she did. And she went there. and 
then I picked her up. I ‘don’t tora just what the occasion was. 

Sometimes I would be given a list of names, as I am by these variou 
for instance, the Inter Racial Conference of Chi ti ! ind elev 


ye ! _ | : 
every yt ir, Give me a tr, ana OF i {Ter eOoOpte WloOl they would 
1s ke ] — ] ] t . a * 
like to have conti rite, and ask me ii | ) (i ( | Ll > peo} 


Al d I would do that for them. 
And amone tl 
would vet a list like t it trom the Hebr \ iemy er 
would make—— , 
Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, did he ever come to r office ? 
Mr. ELLENSTEIN. To mv oftlice? 
Mr. Moser. Ye 
Mr. Evtuenstetn. Where, in th vy hall? 
Mr. Moser. Well, anvwhere / 
Mr. Evienstrern. Now] ., 
Mr. Moser. He has never b ‘ 


Mr. ELLensrern. Never been to my offi 

If it will help vou. T mieht sav this: I have never had anv busin 
relations with him, directly or indirectly He has never « 
an of hh busine With mie And he evel 
bu ( vA So. of course wa t mv | er 


Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any busin lings with anyone 
who might have been representing him 

Mr. Eivenstrrein. I said, not directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Moser. It is possible that vou mieht have had busin with 


representat ve of | swit! out Know}? t it thev were epnre tsi 
of his: is that true? 

Mr. Ernensrern. Mr. Moser, vthing is } 1] as 
is DOS ble. too 

Mr. Nl SER. Have VO! ePVyer ] OT Mr. 71) , + > 1° ( ] ? 

‘ ’ n 

Er. ELLENSTEIN. VO-7 - 


' 
Mr. Mosrr. You have been there, IT presume ? 


Pal { by? ore ’ \ tiie } hig ’ perl + | hy 
there | i that I umber 1] her of ve i 
Mr. Mosza. Do you know what the Public Service Tobacco Co. is! 


Mr. Evtenstrrin. Yes. I do. 

Mr. Moser. What is that? 

Mr. Evuensrern. That's a tobacco company that deals in putting 
Out « 10 irette machn PS, 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who runs it? 

Mr. Exrensretrn. Mr. Zwillman, I thought. 

Mr. Moser. He runs it. It is his business, as far as you know? 

Mr. Exvienstrerxn. That is my understanding. I don’t know. I 
made no inquiry from him or-anyone else. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been to the office of that company ? 
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e 


f< 


1“ 


Mr. Eciensrern. A few occasions. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember where it is? 

Mr. Exuensrerx. Yes; I know where it is very well. T pass there 
very time I go down to the Jersey shore. I have to. I live within 
ur or five blocks ot it. And it is on the route to the shore. 

Mr. Moser. What would be the occasion for your going there? 
Mr. Exitensretn. Well. I don’t recall specifically. I think at one 


1 


ime t or 5 years ago, I went in oie to get somebody, asked if he 


couldn't ¢ employ somebody, during the summer months, part time. 


I} 


| 


) 


J 


} 
b 


ay Lavera 


That’s about all. It was nothing specifically that stands out in my 
emory. But I haven’t been in there more than three or four times. 
Mr. Moser. You mean you went to ask him if he would give some- 


body a job 4 


Mr. Ev.censtrin. \bsolutely. As T do daily. 

Mr. Moser. How many times do you think you have been in his 
flice there ? 

Mr. Eutensrrein. Not more than three or four times. 

Mr. Moser. Three or four times? 

Mr. E.tenstrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you attend a health club? 

Mr. Evnensrern. Yes, sit 

Mr. Moser. Which one? 

Mr. Evvenstrern. The Feldman-Hirsch. 

Mr. Moser. And does Zwillman use the same one? 

Mr. Evvensrrin. He was a member of that some years ago. But 


ot since—it was formerly on the northwest corner of William and 


{ 
road Streets. But since then they have moved to the other side. 
He was a member there, but in the past 4 years or more he has not 


een a member of Feldman-Hirsch, and I have never seen him if he has 


een a member there. 
Mr. Moser. You have never seen him there? 
Mr. Ettensrerx. No. And I go there quite frequently. I would 
I ve het we en one and a half and twice a wee k ~ on the average. 
Mr. Moser. And you believe that he has athena there, but you 


] ver seen him t] ¢ 


ve é ere 
Mr. Ex srer~. Oh, Isaw him there when he attended before, when 
as on "te » northwest corner of Broad and William. It is now on 


he ieee side of the street. They moved their quarters about 5 or 4 


Mr. Moser. And you haven’t seen him there since that ? 

Mr. ELvenstrer. I hie ive never seen him there: no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Jesse Salmon ? 

Mr. Ker LENSTEIN. Tl ere Wa 1 Jesse Salmon who Was a former Re- 
ubliear leader of the county, if that is the one you mean. 

Mr. Mos R. Yes: I believe that is the one. 

Mr. Evvensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. Tell us about him; who is he?) You say he was former 


Republican leader. a is his status now 


it 


P 


Mr. E.uensrern. His status, I hope he is in heaven. 

Mr. Moser. You mean ee think he is dead ? 

Mr. E.tenstrern. He passed on some 10 years ago. 

Mr. Moser. About 10 years ago? 

Mr. EvLensrern. 7 don’t know. I don’t want to be bound by that; 
might be longer. Let me see—’33, 37; oh, easily 10 years ago. 
robably closer to 15 years ago that he passed on. 





SP PPE 
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Mr. Moser. In connection with Jesse Salmon’s political activities, 
do you know whether Zwillman ever contributed to them ‘ 

Mr. Evuenstrein. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Ev.ensrein. No. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t have any dealings with Jesse Salmon? 

Mr. Exvienstrern. Did I have any dealings with him ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. EvLenstrern. No, sir 

Mr. Moser. You are a Democrat and he is a Republican; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Ecviensrer. Frankly, that makes a difference, but not—I think 
t is folly for anyone to say Lama Democrat. I have supported good 
kepublicans. 

Senator Torry. Would you go any farther and say it is folly fon 
anyone to be a Democrat 4 

Mr. Evuenstrern. No. I wouldn’t go that far, Senator. On the 
contrary, I think in general, the principles of the Democratic Party 
coincide with mine. And I don't think that either the Democrats 
or Republicans have a monopoly on being cood or bad. 

Senator Torry. I quite agree. 

Mr. Eviensrern. I take every individual as I find him. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein., I would like to get some information 
with regard to a man named John Harold Adonis. Do you know 
who he is? 

Mr. Evtensrer. I know, naturally, reading the papers. I don’ 
know him. | don't know him from Adam. as the saying VOCS. | 
couldn't begin to deseribe him to you. 

Mr. Moser. You never met him? 

Mr. Eu.uenstrern. Never met him. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know Joe Fay, I understand; is that right? 

Mr. Euuensrern. Yes, sir; very well. 

Mr. Moser. Will vou tell us the circumstances under which you 
first met Joe Fay ? , 

Mr. Evuensrein. Yes. TI met him when I was treating his teeth 

Mr. Moser. He was a patient of yours? 

Mr. Exuensrern. A patient of mine prior to 1925. I treated J 
wife and his daughter. 

Mir. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Exiensrern. And I have known him over the years. And 
ip to the time I started the practice of law, in 1925, he was always 
: patient of mine. And, of course, I have met him from time to time. 
He was a member of the Newark Athletic Club where I was a mem 
ber. And I met him during the period, over a period of years. 

Mr. Moser. When you first—— 

Mr. Evitenstrern. There again, I had no business relations with him, 
outside of the fact, in a professional way. 

Mr. Most R. \\ hen you first knew him, Mr. Elle tein, what wa his 
business ? 

Mr. Ke LENSTEIN. | alway S knew him to be connected with the er Oo 
neers, representative of the engineers; stationary engineers, or some 
thing like that. Always knew him as being a labor representative of 
the stationary engineers, 


} 
i 
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Mr. Moser. After you became a member of the city commission, 
did you have any dealings with him? 

Mr. Evuenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. No dealings at all? 

Mr. Evuensrern. Well, what do you mean by dealings? 

Mr. Moser. Well, there are all kinds of dealings. Social, business, 
political. 

Mr. E.tensrery. I had no social. 

Mr. Moser. No social. 

Mr Exvienstrern. Only met him at the Newark Athletic Club. And 
I] was—that was at very infrequent intervals. 

Mr. Moser. What sort of things did vou talk about when you saw 
Mr. Evutensrern. What would I talk about? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Extensrer. [f the Giants played that day, I might talk to him. 
[f I were to talk to him today, I would say, “Well, what do you think 

pset in Ray Robinson in England ?” 

We talked about thines, but nothing in 

business, or have any relation with his business. I had no such 


4 a a Baht 8 
rin the way of delving into 


VW W iTsoever, 


Mr. Moser. After vou became a labor relations adviser, did you 


ive any dealings with him at all then / 


1 l » } 
have known him tor a Yood Manyv Vvears, Do vou 
m often lly ? 
' Vr } 1 
\T) | rT \ Wi Ve Khow Hye ireel | a how, 


Mr. Moser. You said you oceassionally saw him at the Athletic 


Is that the only t me you ever saw him ¢ 


Mr. Evtenstein. I might have played cards with him on occasions, 


Senator Topry. W! atis F L\ imp isoned for ¢ 
Mr. Evuensrern. I have forgotten now what it was for. 
meenator | BEY. Was nea labor rac keteer ? 
Mr. 
i large contractor. 
Mr. Moser. Was it for misappropriation of union funds? 
Mr. Exvensrern. No. Not as I understood it. 
Mr. Moser. For receiving a cut-back from the emplovers? 
Mr. Etrenstrern. A cut-back from contractors. 
Senator Torry. Was he in Trenton ¢ 
Mr. Evttenstrern. No: he is in Sing Sing. 
Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, before he went to jail, I would like to 
now how much you saw of him. 
First you said that you had seen him at the Athletic Club, and then 
you said that you had sometimes played cards with him. 
Would you tell us at whose house you played cards, and under what 
circumstances, and how often, please ? 


{ 
IeLLENSTEIN. Well, in relation to that—receiving money from 
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Mr. Eviens’ 


often not once 


and where I e 


Club in a roon 

of members of 

gin rummy. 
Mr. Most R. 


rein. Well, I didn’t see Mr. Fay during the years, very 
inl year. After I engaged in the practice of dentistry, 
ngaged in card playing was at the Newark Athletic 
1 known as 902, I think it was; that was a private room 
the Newark Athletic Club, who played cards there like 


Did he ever visit your home ¢ 


Mr. Evuenstrein. No, sir. 


Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Eviens’ 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. ELLENS 
Mr. Moser. 


Unde rnoec Cire umstances ¢ 

rein. No, s 

Did you ever visit his ¢ 

rEIN. No, sir. 

And while he was representing hi 


engaging in labor relations work, did you ever hay 
ings with him? 


Mr. ELLeNs1 
at all. I repre 
management | 
the constructi 


Mr. Moser. 


EIN. Lrepresented no union where he would be in 
‘sented the unions—the unions that I represented 
represented had ho connection whatever. Hy 

1) line. 
What was his union? 


Mr. ELLeNSTEIN. Excavation and engineers. 


Mr. Moser. 
Mr. ELLeNs 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. EvLiLens’ 
Mr. Moser. 


Excavation and construction ¢ 

rein. That’s right. 

Have vou seen him sinc » he has been 
rein. Yes, sir 

Oh, you have ¢ 


Mr. ELuLeNnstTeIn. Yes. s 


Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Evens’ 
Mr. Moser. 


ont ie d 
rEIN. Yes, sir. 
When did you do that ¢ 


Mr. ELLeNsTein. Oh, the first time, about 8 months ago. 


Evan asked m 


Mr. Moser. 


e. He represents him. If I wouldn't like 


Whi at is his full name? 


Mr. Evvensrein. William J. Evan. 


Mr. Moser. 


And he isa lawyer ¢ 


Mr. ELLENSTELN. Yes. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Evens’ 


And he represents—— 
TEIN. He pure and did opr sere De So I sug 


gested, frankly, I asked John McGeehan, who also ) represented him. 


lL said, “I woul 
Senator Tor 


Li ke to go up and see hi lm SOMe Lime. 
EY. lor his teeth ? 


Mr. Evuensrein. No; not for his teeth. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. ELLenst 


Mr. Moser. 
Mr. ELLeNs 
months. Andt 
Mr. Moser. 
the first time / 


Mr. E.tenst 


How many times did you go to see him? 

EIN. ‘l'wice. 

Would you tell us when that was? 

remn. Well, the first time I think it was about & 
he last time was about 4 months ago. 

Perhaps in December; was it around 


EIN. Well, I couldn’t give you the exact 


tell you from my appointment book. 
The second time I went up, Mr. Egan asked me to ¢ 
I don’t know if I could get in.’ 


es 
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I was going up with Mr. John McGeehan, chief counsel. He said, 
“T could arrange it for you, I could write to the warden and tell him 
that you are an attorney and that you are representing him.” 

[ said, “That’s all right, if you can arrange it, I will be glad to go 
up and spend a little time with him.” 

And he was so grateful for my coming up, and when Mr. Egan 
asked me another time, this last time, he said, “How would you like 
to goup and see Joe Fay! Lam going up tomorrow.” 

I said, “Lf would like to, but I have a lot of appointments of my own; 
I can't spare the time. But on the other hand, I will go back and 
see if [ can clear “.” 

And I was able to clear the appointments and see him. 

Mr. Moser. You said that Mr. Egan, or Mr. McGeehan, had said 
that you were a lawyer, and that he would state in his letter-—— 

Mr. Evuensrern. Mr. Egan said that. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Egan said that he would write a letter to the 
warden. 

Mr. Evienstern. “That you are an associate counsel”, something to 
that effect 

Mr. Moser. Represent that you were an associate counsel ? 

Mr. ELLeENSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was that a correct representation ? 

Mr. Exiensrern. Well, I don’t know if you would call it correct 
or not. 

Mr. Moser. Were you retained in any connection with his case at all ? 

Mr. Excenstery. Well, if I could help the man, I would do it. 

Mr. Moser. I am not asking what you would do; I am asking what 
you did. 
~ Mr. Exvtenstery. I don’t know how—it all depends upon your in- 
terpreti ition. 

I might have said to him, “All right, if you can get me associate 
counse ], Iw ill go up. ‘a 

Mr. Moser. During his trial and prior to his trial, did you repre- 
sent him in any way ? 

Mr. ELLenstern. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. You never _— as his counsel in any way 

Mr. Eiienstern. No, si 

Mr. Moser. On this occ ae you permitted them—— 

Mr. Evienstern. At no time. 

Mr. Moser. On this occasion you permitted them to represent that 

i had been his counsel ? 

Mr. Exvenstrern. Yes. If he wanted to designate me as associate 
counsel, I was willing to do it. 

Ir. Moser. Were you designated as associate counsel on a general 
a r just for this one trip? 

Mr. Evnensrern. I don’t know what you call it, Mr. Moser 

Senator Tosry. What he means, was that an excuse just to get you 

ie ison, or was it something continuous. 

Mr LLENSTEIN. I assumed, Senator, that it was a means of getting 
me 1n. 

Senator Torry. There was no relation after visiting the prison, as 
counsel ? 

Mir. Exienstrein. No. Once you are designated, as I understand it. 
is assoc} ite counsel | don't know—associate counsel, there were no 
quest ions asked the last time I went up. 
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Senator Tosry. The question comes to my mind, why you wanted 
to go to see him. 

Mr. Eitenstreix. Why I wanted to see him? 

Senator Toney. Yes. He is a crook, a convicted crook. You are 
an honest man, and yet you wanted to go up and see him. W) hv ¢ 

Mr. Exvxensrern. Well, I still think, Senator, the man is 

very good person, in my opinion. 

We are all—we are dealing with the human frailties. At 
am talking of my experience, and I make excuses for that. 

The man is a very, very vood person. And if he cloes Stray otf 
the beaten path, I don’t believe in casting him overboard. 

I drop one “very,” and say he is still a very good _ on. [ know 
a lot of people, In my experience, who have gone off the beaten path, 
and I don’t mind relating an incident, if you have the ae 

When I lived in the city of Paterson in my early ape I lived in 
what was known as a very tough section. As a matter of fact, I will 
tell you, I learned how to—it was known as the ty sect ion of 
Paterson, and I really learned how to fight and run in that section. 
And I wasn’t a better runner than a fighter, Senator, or I wouldn’t be 
talking to you now. 

[ finished my dental examinations early, earlier than I thought, and 
I thought I would go through the State prison on just a tour. 

L knew some peop le there, and I went through there. And 
two of my cronies incarcerated for burglary or robbery, or something 
like that. 

Just as Ingersoll said, when he went to the gallows 

Senator Toney. That was John B. Goff said that. “There goes 
John B. Goff but for the grace of God.” Not Ingersoll. Ingersoll 
didn’t believe in God. 

Mr. Evvtensrern. Then, we live and learn. Now, I know that I am 
not quoting Ingersoll. IL don’t know much about him. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, we are getting a little off 
now. 

Mr. Evuenstrein. I answered Senator Tobey’s question. He 


Tr’) 
cl Ve e 


ra ’ : 
me if he was a crook and in my\ Opinion, pe ati servitude 


corrective measure, not to ostracize an individual from s« 
time. 

Mr. Moser. What did you talk to Mr. Fay about wl 
up there ¢ 

Mr. E,vensrern. Well, I talked about how 
family was, and how his general idea. Hlow 
conversations 4 Why, Mr. Moser, I talked 
every single day 1th Thatters that ttt 

How do you expect me tO KhOW* 
very, very general. 

Mr. Moser. You didu't 

Mir. Enuensrern. No, 

Mir. Moser. You didn’ 

Mr. Exuensrern. No, 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t 
unions rt labor matt ¢ 

Mr. Enuensrern. No, sir. 

Ir. Moser. Is that correct / 

Mr. Exuenstrern. That ts correct. 


to nt 
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Mr. Moser. You were with Mr. McGeehan at the time / 

Mr. Eciensrern. Mr. Egan. 

Mr. Moser. What did Mr. Egan talk to him about? 

Mr. Exxtensrern. About the same as I talked with him; I was 
present during the conversation. 

Mr. Moser. Just passed the time of day? 

Mr. Evienstery. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. You did not talk about any business matters of any 
kind? 

Mr. Evxensrern. Talked about something about an appeal or some- 
thing, in rather what seemed to me, terms that I couldn’t very defi- 
nitely understand. 

Mr. Moser. How long is Mr. Fay in for? 

Mr. Evvenstrew. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever taken any steps to try to get him re- 
leased / 

Mr. Ectenstern. I? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Exvenstein. No. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. No. 1 don’t say that if I had the opportunity, 
that I wouldn’t. But I never have. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. Holzlohner / 

Mr. Exxvesrern. Holzlohner—very well. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection with him? 

Mr. Evvenstein. Just normal relations. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of relations; social, business, or political ? 

Mr. Etutenstrern. Labor. 

Mr. Mos) r. Labor relations ? 

Mr. Evuenstrern. In this respect 

Mr. Moser. You have met him in a business way ? 

Mr. E.uensrern. No. 

Mr. Moser. By “business way” I mean in connection with your busi- 
ness as a labor-relations man. 

Mr. Eviensrern. No. In connection with city affairs, and only 
that. Fi 

About 2 years ago Mr. Holzlohner,. with other leaders of the build- 
ine trades, came to see me and wanted to pay an outside or construe- 
tion rate to maintenance men that are employed in the city of Newark. 
By “maintenance men.” I mean utility men. 

‘Now. the union has two rates: One is a construction rate or outside 
rate, and the other is a maintenance rate. He wanted me to increase 
the maintenance men employed by the city to the construction rate, 
in which instanee, during inclement weather, these men that work on 
buildings only receive about ? or 10 months’ work in the year. They 
don’t receive sick benefits-and other things that they get in the city. 

However. I refused. He had a committee with him. I refused to 
increase the salary of the maintenance men in the city of Newark to 
what the construction men were getting, on this premise: 

That the private enterprise like Bamberger’s, Prudential were pay 
ing only the maintenance rate that the city of Newark was paying. 
And that I wouldn't be in favor of paying any inereased rate over 
that. In other words, I don’t permit labor to ride roughshod over me. 

Right at this moment there is the same kind of a controversy. 
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I might say this: That the other commissioners who engaged main 
tenance men, I was then in the department of public works, and had 
maintenance men in my department, and I was the only one of the 
commissioners that refused to give them any increase over that of 
the—over what the union demands from priv: ite enterpris 

Ri oht now, in mi aking the budget of this year, we increased the sal 
ary of all emp sloyees S400. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ke lenstein— 

Mr. Exvenstrein. May | be permitted, so you get a clear picture / 

Mr. Moser. It is a li ttle off the track for us to FO into that. 

Mr. Evtensrein. You asked the question what kind of relations 
we had with them. and | ahi telling you exclusively the kn d ot It la 
LIONS. 

Right how they have been pushing Holzlohner and the others in the 
building trades to give, first, the construction rate, which I Pam 
to do, and whic hy the other commission ers ] sal d, brave | don le some vZ yer rs 
ago: and I refused to give them $400 the same as the other emplo Wied 
were getting on the theory that we wouldn't pay, 1 wouldn't pay any 
money, I was opposed to paying any more money than what actually 
the union demands from private enterprise, and took the position 
there was no justification for it, and 1 couldn’t reasonably de fend 
it, notwithstanding the fact that 1 am known to be friendly to labor. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, what is the union that Holzlohner 
represents ‘ 

Mr. Eviensrern. He is the president of the building trades. And, 
incidentally, I must tell you this: 

In trying to find a means of attracting Anheuser-Busch to the city. 
] called Hol lohner and Low, who was the vice president of the 1Vvo!l 
workers, and had them make a commitment that there would be no 
jurisdic tional scraps, and ho stoppage ot work during the per od of 
the erection of that building, as an added inducement for Anheuset 
Busch to locate in Newark, after they had abandoned the idea, and had 
given up the idea of locating in Newark. 

Mr. Mos! R. Did you have a meeting of those representatives / 

Mr. Evuensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where was that meeting held / 

Mr. Evvensrein. That was held at the city hall. 

Mr. Moser. At the city hall? 

Mr. Evuensretn. As I recall. 

Mr. Moser. Was Holzlohner there? 

Mr. ELLenstrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was Fay there? 

Mr. Exuensretn. No. 

Mr. Moser. Fay was not there ? 

Mr. ELLeENsTein. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. He was in jail at that time? 

Mr. ELLensrein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman there? 

Mr. EvLensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure? , 

Mr. Eviensrein. Just as sure as I am that I am looking at you 
That at no time have I met Zwillman with any of the labor men. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 


85277—5 1 pt. 18 16 
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Mr. Evitensrern. The trouble with you is you have got misinforma- 
tion. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know T have? 

Mr. Exiensrerx. You wouldn’t ask these questions. I presume 
you know Mr. Velie. He accused me of bringing strikebreakers in 
in the Continental Paper Co. in Park Ridge. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Mr. ee 

Mr. Exviensrern. Well, I don’t know. Don’t you know Mr. Velie? 
He has been around Newark for 10 weeks. Collier's magazine. He 
has been around here for 10 weeks. 

Mr. Moser. Now you mentioned two matters that I would lke to 
get more information on: 

One is with respect to Bamberger’s and one is with respect to the 
Anheuser-Busch plant. 

First in the case of Bamberger’s, they had quite a big retail clerk 
strike awhile ago, did they not ¢ 

Mr. Eviensrern. I don't know of it. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember the retail clerks’ strike that Bam- 
berger’s had ? 

Mr. Exvuensrern. No, sir; I don’t. It couldn’t have lasted very 
long, or it certainly would have come to my attention. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have no connection whatever with Bamber- 
ger’s union activities ? 

Mr. ELuenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Exvuensretn. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never represented Bamberger’s? 

Mr. E.utenstei1n. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never represented any union that had any deal- 
ings with Bamberger’s ? 

Mr. Evvensrern. No, sir. The ‘re was at one time a recommendation 
made, some man from = »w York came over and asked me if I wanted 
to represent the union, but I said I would think over; and I declined. 

Frankly, I would rather represent management, and at the same 
time do justice to labor. I was able to settle strikes to the satisfac- 
tion of both sides. 

I settled the International Garment Workers strike here, when 
the International Garment Workers first came in. And it met with 
the approval of both management and the strikers. 

Mr. Moser. So that you say that you had no connection with any 
strike that occurred at Bamberger’s, either in connection with its 
settlement or anything else; is that correct ? 

Mr. Evuensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether Mr. Holzlohner had anything 
to do with the strike at Bamberger’ s? 

Mr. Exitensrern. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You know nothing about that ? 

Mr. Evitensrer. I don’t—I am not in good graces, you know, of 
these leaders. Not in the or od oraces that you im: ivine I am in, be- 

ause in the last election it isa * iter of record the vice president 
if the Building th ide s Coune "1, Jame S Low, Was Mr. Mur phy’ S, the 
former mayor's, campaign manager. 

And of the 30 candidates I was the only one that ¢ ampaigne “| against 
former Mayor Murphy, and Low was the man: iger of the Mayor iar. 
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phy—campaign manager. And certainly it didn’t set well that I was 
opposed to Murphy on the principles that he practiced in the depart- 
ment of revenue and finance. ‘That was in the 1949 election. 

Mr. Moser. Now tell us about Arthur H. Padullo. Who is he? 

Mr. Eviensrern. He isa builder here in Newark. 

Mr. Moser. A builder. 

Mr. Eiuenstrrin. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of building does he build, any kind? 

Mr. Exvensrern. Well, he built, I don’t know what kind of build- 
ings he had built. He has built two-story apartments in Ivy Hill. 
That is up in the weste tly end of the ¢ ity. 

Mr. Moser. Residential buildings ? 

Mr. Evxensrein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did he build before Ivy Hill? 

Mr. Evuensrern. I don’t know. I don’t know his background, 

Mr. Moser. Is he a city oflicial of any kind? 

Mr. ELvenstrern. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. Just a private individual ? 

Mr. Evvensrein. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Ivy Hill, was there some controversy with regard to 
the building of Ivy Hill that you know of in the city council? 

Mr. E.ienstrern. No. 

Mr. Moser. In the city commission 4 

Mr. Evitensrern. Controversy ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evitenstern. At present? 

Mr. Moser. Has there been in the past? 

Mr. Evtenstretn. Well, there were controversies in the past about it. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us about it. What was the controversy ¢ 

Mr. Extenster. I will give you my best recollection of it. 

There was a question as to whether or not he carried out the terms 
of the agreement. And it was in the past administration. 

Mr. Moser. Wait a minute now. You referred to an agreement. 
Agreement between whom, between what parties ¢ 

Mr. Ettenstre1n. Between Mr. Padullo and the city. 

Mr. Moser. Tle had an agreement with the city ¢ 

Mr. Euuensrern. And the contractor. 

Mr. Moser. And what was that contract about, do you know? 

Mr. Evvenstein. It was about the purchase of the land. 

Mr. Moser. Did he buy the land? 

Mr. Exviensretn. I don't have to refresh my recollection on that. 
That is a matter of public record, all those things. 

Mr. Moser. Did he buy the land from the city ¢ 

Mr. Exvenstery. He bought the land, as 1 re .membe1 + but I am not 
certain about it. There was some talk about him leasing the property. 
But ] think he bought it. He bought it eventually 

He was to build a certain number of homes within a period when 
we were in bad straits insofar as housing was concerned, and co 
cessions were made 

Mr. Moser. What kind of concessions were made ? 

Mr. Evuensrern. Well, the property was sold on the condition that 
SO Pay houses would he built. Obviously that’s nu COonCeSSION, he ause 
not everybody can build so many houses within that period. And 


} 
he agreed to do it. 
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Mr. Moser. You mean, the building department would not permit 
the houses to be built at a faster rate than that ? 

Mr. Evitensrern. No. They wanted it done faster. That was vacant 
land, it hadn’t been used before. 

Mr. Moser. Why was it a concession to let him do it faster; he could 
do it as fast as he liked, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Evtenstrein. It wouldn't serve the interests of the city, because 
people W ho could ‘t find residence in the city of Newark, LO elsewhere. 
We lose population. With the loss of population, it affects the city 
economically. You understand that. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, it was not a concession, it was a condi- 
tion that you imposed upon him that he must build them at a certain 
speed: is that correct ¢ 

“Mr. Eviensrern. Yes. Then the controversies arose whether or not 
he was doing it that way. And at that time there was a different 
corporat tion counsel. And the y came out with opinions. 

hose things are all a matter of record. 

Mr. Moser. Is there anything—— 

Mr. Exuensrern. The minutes of the commission meeting and 
everything that is taken ome in shorthand at every commission con- 
ference where these things a all threshed out. 

Mr. Moser. Was there any zoning question in connection with that ? 

Mr. ELLENsSTEIN. When ? 

Mr. Moser. When Mr. Padullo was volng io build this Ly V Hill 
project, he was building it in a place that was—— , 

Mr. Evienstern. Yes; there was a question of zoning. 

Mr. Moser. Zoned for individual residence. 

Mr. ELitensrern. Anyway, it was a variance from the zone, the 
original zone. And some people objected to it, peop le in the adjoin- 
ing town of Maplewood objected to it. He was going to buil l—you 
mean the ane t recent one. He w: as coiIng to build multiple units. and 
these people objected to it. And the city commission, rightly, in my 
opinion, changed the zone. It is the only way the city can grow. 
Multiple units. 

Mr. Mos R. You voted in favor of that zoning change, did you! 

Mr. Evtenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How did the other members of the commission vote on 
that ? 

Mr. Evtensrern. I think they all voted—I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember ? 

Mr. ELLeENsTe1n. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did Holzlohner have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Eviensrerxn. No. Holzlohner and Padullo were at dagger’s 
oints. 

Mr. Moser. What ? 

Mr. Excrensrers. Well, in the building of his—apparently you 
haven't got the facts straight. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t have the facts. I want the facts from you, sir. 

Mr. Etcenstrern. Well, Padullo first built these two-story buildings 
adjoining. ‘The question arose as to whether or not he would be per- 
mitted to do that, because he was building, then, whether each one was 
considered a two-family house, or whether, being a party wall, it was 
considered a four-family house. It had upper and lower stories. 
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The legal opinion came down was that it was considered, as I re- 
member it, it was considered a two-family house. 

Well, I didn’t quite agree with that opinion. I don’t know how 
I voted on that question. However, it passed the commission. But 
then this Padullo got into trouble with the A. F. of L. Building Trades 
and had brought in people, veterans that he got from other parts of 
the country, and he was completing these houses. 

So he Was atl lora rheads Padullo Was al loegerheac 
the building trades, all of them, the carpenters, the iron 
masons, the bricklavers, all of them. 

So as far as I know, the relationship between the two \ 

Mr. Mos! r. So Holzlohner had i motive tor Opposing 
change: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Evienstein. I didn’t say that Holzlohner—— 

Mr. Moser. I didn’t say hedid. Iam asking you. 

Mr. ELLENsteErn I don’t recall that he opposed the zoning. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t recall that. You don’t recall that 
any part in that controversy ¢ 

Mr. Exiensrern. Let me explain to you, Mr. Moser: 

When you have a zoning variation, you notify people 
of the location. 

Mr. Moser. Yes? 

Mr. Evienstern. And they come in. Holz! 
in Newark, as I understand it. 

Mr. Moser. So he was not notified of this 

Mr. Evuensrein. I don’t know whether he w 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether he took— 

Mr. Extienstrers. But he would get no legal 
been notified through the newspapers. 

Mr. Moser. Irrespective of whether he had n 
ber whether he took any part in it? 

Mr. Evvenstrery. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Of any kind? 

Mr. ELLENstTetn. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember whether hx 
or presented any protests ¢ 

Mr. ELienstern. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t recall that? 

Mr. Eruenstertn. No. 

Mr. Moser. Who 1 man named Joelson 

Mr Lu NSTEIN, Joelson in Pater on? 

Mr. Moser. I don’t know. Do you have a 

Mr. Evzienstern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser What is his name? 

Mr E.uenstetn. Charles Joelson. 

Mr. Moser. He lives in Paterson? 

Mr. Ev.enstern. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Is he related to you? 

Mr. Exvtenstern. He is my nephew. And Iam proud of him. IT am 
not always proud of the relatives I have; but I am proud of this 
relative. 

Mr. Moser. Is he your sister’s son ? 

Mr. Evienstetn. My younger sister’s son. 


Mr. Moser. Who is David Lieb? 
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Mr. E.LenstTetn. He is in the brick business. 

Mr. Moser. Brick business ? 

Mr. Exiensrern. Yes. The brick contracting. Brick contracting. 

Mr. Mosrr. Masonry, too? 

Mr. Evxensrern. I don’t know. That’s my impression of it. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever done any work for the city, as far as vou 
know ; 

Mr. E_tensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None at all? 

Mr. Er_enstern. None that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any dealings with him ? 

Mr. ELLeNstTern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. No dealings of any kind? 

Mr. E_uenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Social, political, or business? 

Mr. Evvensrerx. Well, when you speak of social, as in many in- 
stances, he vited me, as I reeall it to his I don't know whether it 
was his son’s or his daughter’s wedding, and I attended 
Mr. Moser. You did attend a wedding ¢ 

Mr. Evuenstern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where was that wedding ? 

Mr. Evuenstrern. I don't recall where it was, whether it was here 
or in New York. That is something that is very common. People 
I don’t know invite me to weddings. 

Mr. Moser. People do that. But I want to know about this par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. Eviensrern. I am telling you that it is very common. 


1g 


Mr. Moser. I know it is common. ut 1 his particular case, 


did he invite you as a fairly close friet ‘as somebody 
Mr. Exvtensrer. I don’t consider him a fai ly close 
Mr. Moser. He is just a distant associ 
Mr. Evitensrrin. That’s right. 
Mr. Moser. listant acquaintance / 
Mr. Exuensrern. That’s right. It is the most abused word in the 
English language, the word “friend.” 

Mr. M Did David Lieb have anything to do with this zoning 
hanwe the Ivy Hill project 2 
Mer. Ey IST] IN. No, sir. 
Ni , } SER. You don't know ; 
Mr. Etnensretn. No, sir. 

rto do with it ? 


Mr. Moser. You ares re he had nothing 
Mr. E_iensrein. Nothin grat all that I know of. Nothing that 


( 


to my attention. 

Mr. Most R. What is harles Joelson’s business ? 

Mr. Exvensrern. He is a lawyer. 

Mr. Moser. He is a lawyer? 

Mr. Exvuensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where does he practice 

Mr. Extensrerx. In Paterson. He is the corporation counsel for 

city of Paterson. 

Formerly intelligence man in the Navy, during the war. And he 
held a position in the National Labor Relations Board; some kind of 

ion, I don’t know exactly. 
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He is now being mentioned as a candidate for the Federal bench; if 
vou want the whole story. 

; Mr. Moser. He is heing mentioned as a candidate. Are you pro- 
moting his candidacy ¢ 

Mr. Exienstern. Well, I would like to see him become a Federal 
judge, because I think he would make a very good one. I am not 
promoting him actively. I am in the rather, somewhat embarrassing 
position oO} being a resident of this COUNTY, and it would be impracti ul 
for me to openly promote his candidacy. 

If | can Say i evood word for him, frankly, I ani going to do 
Because L can do it in good conscience. 

Mr. Mi SER. The Federal judge is likely Lo be a} pointed from } 
county, Passaie County 4 

Mr. Exuensrery. Yes. He has the backing of the county. | the 
business people and labor and all the veterans Proups. He was an 
telligence man in the Navy during the war. He studied the Japanese 
lancuage. 

Mr. Moser. Joelson’s father is your brother / 

Mr. E.tensrern. Was. He passed on. 

Mr. Moser. He is dead ? 

Mr. Extensrern. Yes, sir. About 8 or 10 years ago. 

Mr. Moser. Did Joelson’s father—what was his business ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. He was a lawyer. 

Mr. Moser. Was he a well-to-do man ? 

Mr. EvLenstrein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He was not ? 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Mr. Mos} R. Did he make any political 

Mr. Eiitensrrern. He was a very busy man. 

Mr. Moser. But he didn’t make much money ? 

Mr. Exiensrern. He didn’t make much money; that’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Was he a little hard up? 

Mr. Extensrern. No. He wasn’t hard up. Just lived modestly. 

Mr. Most R. Do you know any politic al contributions that he made? 

Mr. Evuensrern. I don’t think he had the means to make any sub 
stantial political contributions. 

As a matter of fact, he ran for Congressman in the Repub 
trict there: he only lost it once bv a small, something over 100 votes: 
and at another time DY 200 votes. The district is so, he had been 
Republican for many years. 

Mr. Moser. And he was running on the Democratic ticket ? 

Mr. Ex.nenstein. He was running on the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did he ever help raise any money for any political 
campaign that you know of ? 

Mr. Eviensretn. I live here in Newark, and he lived in Paterson. 
How would I know? If I were to guess at it, 1 would say no, because 
he wasn’t that type of an individual. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether he was active in raising funds 
for Republican purposes; you know that he was not? 

Mr. Exv.ensrein. I said that if I were to guess at it, I would say 
that he was not active, because he wasn’t that type of an individual. 
Ile was something of an idealist. 

Mr. Moser. There is a judgeship open in the Federal bench here, 
as I understand it ? 


1: 


lican dis- 
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Mr. E.venstern. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. And a number of people are being promoted for it. 
Are you promoting anybody else ? 

Mr. Exrensrern. No, sir. There are only two; not a number. 

Mr. Moser. Just two? 

Mr. Evvenstern. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the other man ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. A man by the name of Lynch that has a district 
court—he isa district-court judge in Orange. 

Mr. Moser. Lynch. What is his name? 

Mr. E.vensrery. Lyons, rather. Joe Lyons. 

Mr. Moser. Joseph Lyons? 

Mr. Evtenstrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And who is promoting him ? 

Mr. Evitenstrern. I don’t know. The so-called National Democratic 
Clubs over the State have given the blessings to both Lyons and 
Joelson. . 

Senator Torry. Are they both high-grade men above reproach ? 

Mr. Exiensrern. I would say so, Senator. I would say so. Asa 

oe k your Jersey Senators, they will be able to 


hat I am biased, or partial. But I think if you 
the Republican Senators, then you will 
Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, is anybody promoting Harold G. 
Krieger for the position ? 
Mr. Eruenstrern. Never heard 
\ir. Moser. Never heard of him? 
Mr. Exiensrrern. You asked me if there is anyone promoting him. 
say no: never heard of it 
Mr. Mi SER. } ou ky ow | im, don’t vou / 
Mr. Exvenstern. Yes, I do. 
Ir. Moser. What is his position at the present time? 
Mr. Exienstretn. His position 2 
Mr. Moser. Yes. 


Mir. E_uensrern. He is in the corporation counsel’s office in Jersey 


i 


Mr. Moser. ou know him well ? 
Mr. Eviuenstern. I know him fairly well. 


Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ? 
Mr. Enxnenstrery. I know him about 8 years. 

Mir. Moser. What have your connections with him been? 

Mr. Evxensrern. Well, he represented the union where the 18 or 
20 different merchants in the city of Newark, the Newark Furniture 
Dealers, were negotiating with him. I met him there first. 

Mr. Moser. He represented the union that dealt with those 

Mr. Eivenstery. In negotiating for a contract. 

Mr. Moser. And that was the way you knew him? 

Mr. Errensrrern. That’s the way I knew him. 

Mr. Moser. Does he represent any other labor unions, as far as you 
know ? 

Mr. Evitenstretn. I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, have you ever been to Peekskill, N. Y.? 
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Mr. Evutenstre1n. Have I ever been to Peekskill ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. Lots of times. I used to £0 to Bill Brown’s every 
year. 

Mr. Moser. You used to go where ? 

Mr. Evtensrern. To Bill Brown's. He had a health 

Mr. Moser. Bill Brown’s health farm / 

Mr. Exvuensrern. He was the boxing commissioner in the Stat 
New York. Health farm. That’s about 8 miles from Peekskill. 

Year afte yeat I went there he t he period I was pract 
dent! try, and then in later years u tit B 

Mr. Moser. What did you go there for 

Mr. Exvensrery. To Peekskill? 

Mir. Moser. Yes: at Bill Brown's / 

Mr. Ex.ensrers. For my health. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do there ? 

Mr. Evuensrerxn. What did I do? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 


Mr. Evuenstrern. I would get up in the morning at 5:30 
£ | 


i] ! } pPussedad on. 
1 


cup of hot water, burning hot water with some phosphates 
into the evi, and exercise for about three quarters of an 
a medicine ball, and wand exercise, and dumbbells, and cot 
sit around, and go and have breakfast. 

Then I would ro Ooha hike for 5m Cs, then come back and have 
a rubdown and massage, and sit around and have lunch, and smoke 
one ci@al a day. 


nm" . ’ . ; ' , le : 
Phen ] would vo out in the afternoon and either play golf or hand 


ball or tennis or horseback ridin 


Then ] would come back in the evenin 


wr al d met al other mas age, 
and another hot shower, and a cold shower, and then, after dinner, 1 
would go to Peekskill sometimes, and go to a movie there. And at 
9:30 I was in bed. 

Mr. Moser. And ad dl vou ever see N; tha Ohrbach ther 

Mr. EvLenstermx. Nathan Ohrbacl 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never saw hin 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never saw him at 

Mr. Evuensrermy. No. If you 
Ohrbach Stores, not there. Hi 
an estate there. He was never at 

Mr. MOSER. Did you evel voto see him ‘ut hi 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. Yes; several times. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know him? 

Mr. ELLENstTreIN. I met him through his brother-in-law, ; 
vho Was thre Maha ver of the Ohrbach store 1 New irk. And one 
time, when I settled the teamster strike here, I sat up all night to do it. 
and the next day—to settle that teamsters’ strike, and the next day l, 
the only time in my life, I went to, I think, the YMCA and got under 
a cold showel and fainted. The only time 1th I1)\ life I Was uncon 
scious without being under an anesthetic. 

The papers carried that Mr. Ohrbach called me, or Kane did, and 
asked me to go up there, and not be foolish, and be at his estate for a 
week or two, as long as I wanted to. So ] went up there. 
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Mr. Mossr. How long did you stay there, a week or two 

Mr. E.LLensrery, I stayed there about 4 days, when I was called 
back again to settle the strike at the New Yorker Hotel in New York; 
management wouldn't have anything to do if Mayor Murphy, I think, 
Mayor Murphy, would sit in as the arbitrator. They wanted me to 
do it. 

So I came over to the New Yorker Hotel and sat up again until 4 
o'clock in the morning, and settled that strike. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. Maurice Shapiro? 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He is a lawyer? 

Mr. Exvensrern. That’s right. Practicing here in Newark. He 
represents Ohrbach. 

Mr. Mi SER, Ohrbach’s store here in Newark ? 

Mr. Evvensrery. I don’t know what connection he has. He rep- 
resents Ohrbach. 

Mir. Moser. Generally ? 

Mr. ELLENstTern. Generally. yes. 

Mr. Moser. He is their regular attorney ? 

Mr. Erxenstern. | don’t know how regular he ts or not. I presume 


they have other attorneys. I know at times he has represented Ohr- 
bach. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know Maurice Shapiro? 

Mr. ELvenstern. Very well. For 30 years. 

Mr. Moser. Personally and socially?” 

Mr. Extensrer. Personally and socially; that’s right. 

M "M ER. H iN Ve (| y | : ‘ i line with him ? 

Mr. Exvensrer. Not t I recall. 

M . M SER, Have \ l vad vi sir dea u vith him n labor 

Mr. Exvtenstretn. In labor matters? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. No. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. [en NSTEIN. None wh itever. 

Mr. Moser. Ent theially o1 our business ? 

Mr. Exsensrery. That's right. Either way. When you said busi- 

ik ome engineering courses, he had an idea 

f lev n. So TI did have some, went over to New York 
) p! id an idea \ pply all the hotels 
by piping in, it they l—what do they call that again in tele- 

Mr. Fri CH. Coaxial. 

Mr. Exvntensrern. Coaxial cable, that’s right. He had an idea of 
piping that In. He could ervice hotels. 


So I went over to New York al d pent time. And when I made 
1] quiry, I found it wasn’t feasible, so I dropped it. 


t 

Mr. Moser. Was he asking you to invest money in it ? 

Mr. Etitenstern, No. It didn’t require any investment to speak of. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Shapiro ever represent you in any matter of 
any kind? 

Mr. Excenstern. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Metropolitan Broadcasting Co.; is that in 
any way related to the television business that you are talking about? 
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Mr. Extenstern. I don’t know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Co. 

Mr. Exvtenstretn. No. If you can refresh my recollection. I never 
heard of that name. Not that I recall. If you mean I know wavy 
back that Mr. Shapiro was active with a Mr. Ohrbach in New York 
in attempting to get a channel in New Jersey. If that is what you 
mean, that has been 6 or 7 years ago. 

That’s all I know about it. I know nothin 

Mr. Moser. They were just trying—— 

Mr. Exvenstrern. I know that he was active. He never discussed 
it with me. | know he represented Mr. Ohrbach. He may have dis- 
‘cussed it with me, just casually. 

But he went to Washington, I know, quite frequently. I think 
somebody, in New Y ork, in the New York City gvovernment, Was 
interested in it. too. 

Mr. Moser. You were staying at Mr. Ohrbach’s house in Peekskill. 
When you were there, did you receive a call from Mr. Zwillman ? 

Mr. Evuensrein. It is not in Peekskill; it is below Peekskill. 

Mr. Most R. Outside of Peekskill. 

Mr. Exxenstrern. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you receive any call from Mr. Zwillman ? 

Mr. Ex.enstrern. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t reeall ? 

Mr. Etuensrein. No. 

Mr. Moser. Is it possible that you did ? 

Mr. Evuensrein. It is possible. I wouldn't recall. That’s some 
time ago. 

Mr. Moser. What vear was it you were at Ohrbach’s: do you re 
member / 


Mr. Evuenstrern. Well, it was the year that the New York strik 


more than that. 


when the trueckmen’s strike was on. I think it was in “49. 

Mr. Moser. 1949? 

Mr. Exnensrern. No: no—it may have been more than 10 years ago; 
it mav not: 1 don’t know. It is either between the period befor 


it was not during the period I was out of office, between *40 and “45— 
4] and 745. 

Mr. Moser. Was it subsequent to that? 

Mr. Exiiensrern. I don't recall whether it was subsequent or before 
that. I know it was further back than 6 years. And it may be more 
than 10 years back. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with that strike, did you have any deal- 
ines with Zwillman? 

Mr. Evuensrern. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. He didn’t telephone you-——— 

Mr. Excrenstrern. With that or any other strike. 

Mr. Moser. You said he might have telephoned you at Ohrbach’s. 

Mr. Evvensrein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What might he have telephoned you about? 

Mr. Evtensrern. I don't know. I don’t recall the telephone call, 
so how would I know what he would talk to me about. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it possible that he was callin 


you about that 
strike ? 


cr 
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Mr. Extensrer. Is it possible? I don’t recall the telephone call. 
How could I tell you? 
Mr. Moser. Is it possible that he might have—— 
Mr. Evtensrern. Anything is possible. I don’t recall it. 
Mr. Moser. You don’t recall it ? 
Mr. Eviensrein. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. But it might have happened ? 
Mr. Evvensrern. Well, as I said, anything is possible. I don’t 
1 have no recollection of it whatsoever. 
Mr. Moser. Let’s not talk about possible, let’s ti alk about probable. 
Mr. Evnensrern. You asked the question, it is possible. No, it is 
hot probable. 
a Moser. It is not probable 
- LENSTEIN. No, sir. 
i loser. It is quite unlikely then ? 
Mr. o> IN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know of a company called the Midwest Piping 
& Supply Co. 4 
Mr. Exuensrern. I do. 
Mr. Moser. What is your connection with that company ? 
Mr. ELLensrein. We ll, I represented them in public relations. 
Mr. Moser. In public re ou is? 
Mr. ELuenst1 4 That’s right. 
Mr. Moser. And labor relat 
Mr. Evienstrrin. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Just public relations ? 
Mr. Evuensrern. Public relations. 
Mr. Moser. What work have you done for them ? 
Mr. Eviuensrern. Well, I was able to recommend them to the An- 
hel Busch le. 
Mr. Moser. You mean, when the Anheuser-Busch Co. were look- 
ng for some one to do work for then he you recommen de cd this outfit ? 
Mr. Eviensrrix. Anheuser-Busch people didn’t tell me that they 
were looking for somebody. Midwest Piping—I have forgotten the 
‘ntleman’s name—came to me and asked me if I wouldn’t represent 
m in attempting to get them the « ntract with th e Anheuser-Busch 
the Anheuser ae h construction. 
! hat | would make an effort to do that. and | did. 
Moser. By “represent them,” you mean you would help them 
business in connect on with that construction 4 
r. Extenstery. To Anheuser-Busch. That’s right. That is public 
iations. 
Mr. Moser. And at that time you were an official of the city, were 
you not; you were a city commissioner at that time, weren’t you? 
Mr. Exuensrern. Sure. What bearing has that on it? 
Mr. Moser. Was the man you talked to QO. P. Carter, do you re- 
member ¢ You said you couldn't re remember the name of the man of 
e Midwest Piping & Supply Co 
Mr. EK LLENSTEIN, That is not the name ; that is not the man that ] 
talked to, 
Mr. Moser. But they approached you and asked you if you could 
help them get business in the Anheuser-Busch Co. ? 
Mr. Etiensrery. That's right, as many others did. 
Mr. Moser. What product do they supply / 


ions ¢ 


iser 
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Mr. Exvenstern. I know they supply pipes. I don’t know, 
couldn’t tell you just exactly. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what the nature of their pipes is? 

Mr. Ev.enstern. In connection with steam. I think they make 
certain caliber of pipes in connection with steam, where high- nee 
sure steam is used going through the pipes. 

Mr. Moser. Steam pipes and pressure pipes 

Mr. Exvienstern. That’s right. Pressure-resisting pipes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you approach Anheuser-Busch about them ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. I communicated with the plant manager. 

Mr. Moser. Do you get a fee from them for that work / 

Mr. Excensrern. Yes: that’s right. 

Mr. Moser. How much do you get ¢ 

Mr. Evitensrern. Well, I usually get, as with all others that I rep- 
resent in that kind of work, I get whatever they would pay a sales 
man. In other words, they write their own ticket, as in this case. 

Mr. Mosrr. You act as a salesman really. 

Mr. Evtenstrern. Well, it is not exactly a salesman. A public rela- 
tions, as I understand it, means nothing else but sales promotion. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. In other words, vou get business— 

Mr. Evienstern. May I explain it please / 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Ev.ensrern. If it is a large national concern, they build up 
good will for the product, which stimulates sales of the product 

Mr. Moser. You get business 

Mr. Exvtensrern. May I, please ? 


Mr. Moser. I am just asking you. 
Mr. Evienstern. I think you will have a clearer understanding. 
Mr. Moser. Is there any objection to my asking you this ques 


Mr. Ev.ensrein. I don’t want to leave innuendoes. 

Mr. Moser. You may say anything you like. I just want to ask 
you as to the nature of your function to get business for them. 

Mr. Evienstrern. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. What is the objection to my asking that question ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. You injected this by saying, when vou were city 
official at that. What bearing has that upon the fact that I have a 
city—it is not city property. I am not representing two clients, 
the city on one hand and someone on the other. 

And I said—now may I finish the statement ? 

Mr. Moser. Sure. 

Mr. Extenstein. As I see it, public relations is nothing more than 
sales promotion. It is done in one of three ways: Qne is to ad- 
vertise, if you are a national products, and build up good will for 
the product, even though you don’t advertise the price. By institu- 
tional ads. 

The second wa is toe ngage in the experie nee that 4 h vd, eng 
salespeople, and give them a drawing account of $100, $125 a 
and give them a commission against that anima account. 
at the e1 id ot the period, in st) percent of the eases at least, they 
mean the salesman owes you money at the end, because he is over 
drawn. 

The third way is getting business by contacts. But in every single 
instance. when | recominmen led anyone to Anheuser Busch, it was 
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with the understanding that the price would be economically as low, 

r lower than anybody else’s and the service and all things would be 
seu. 

And when the individual came to me and wanted me to represent 
him in public relations, he tells me what he pays the salesman. And 
that ITadopt. I don’t bicker with him. 

Mr. Mosrr. In other words, what you get paid is the salesman’s 
commission that he would pay on the sale of that merchandise, and 
it is usually based upon the quantity sold; is that correct ? 

Mr. Exvuensrern. That’s right. It would be a house account. The 
salesman wouldn't service it. It would be a house account. So he 
wouldn’t have to pay a salesman. 

Mr. Moser. It is a commission paid on the merchandise sold. 

Mr. Exvensrern. Yes, sir. There are many people around that 

re doing that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember how much you paid to the Midwest 
people ¢ 
Mr. Exvienstern. I paid? 

Mr. Moser. I mean, how much they paid you? 

Mr. Evitenstern. Well, it would have to be a guess. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Extensrety. 1 would say it might be between two and three 
thousand. 

Mr. Moser. You said that a number of people came to you and asked 
you to do the same thing? 

Mr. ELuensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with the Anheuser-Busch plant / 

Mr. Etuenstrery. All piants. 

Mr. Moser. All plants ¢ 

Mr. Evvensrrix. Yes, any plant. 

Mr. Moser. With respect—— 

Mr. Eviensrein. As a matter of fact, I used to do these things 
eratuitously. 

I had a friend of mine who asked me about 18 months ago, the 
thought occurred tome. He said, “All your life you have been doing 
these favors, helping people and all that. But when you make a 
contact 

This fellow, incidentally, had given the fellow that I had recom- 
mended to him a contract for trucking, where the rate was uniform, 
fixed by the ICC. And out of deference to me, this fellow gave him a 
contract, and he met me and he said that “Why, what did you get out 
of this?” ‘This happened about 18 months ago. 

I said, “Why, nothing.” 

“You are foolish,” he said. “You are wasting your time and doing 
all these things for nothing. When you get a man a very substantial 
contract, why can’t he give youa little, a fair share of it, what he would 
have to give a salesman in orde r to get the account. 

And it sort of awakened me to the position. That’s the story. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you do a favor for him, so you get paid 
for it; you get a commission ¢ 

Mr. E.titenster. If he profits by it. 

Mr. Moser. A commission ? 

Mr. Evuensrern. A commission. 


4 
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Mr. Moser. You said other people had done the same thing. Would 
you name some of the others who had done it ¢ 

Mr. Euwenstrern. There are some in New York that do it. I can’t 
tell you offhand. 

Mr. Moser. Well. in the Anheuser-Busch case, which I understand 
is a fairly recent one, what other people have you represented in the 
same way as Midwest ? 

Mr. Evtenstre:n. What do you mean? At the Anheuser-Busch ? 

Mr. Moser. Ye 

Mr. Eviensrerx. At the Anheuser-Busch, you mean / 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evtensrern. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Mosrr. I will LO back a little bit: You said that the Midwest 
Piping & Supply Co. came to you and asked you if you would repre- 
sent them in obtaining business for them from Anheuser-Busch. 

Mr. Evienstrein. Yes; or anywhere. 

Mr. Most R. All right. Novy Ss did anyone else come to you al d ask 
you to help them vet business from the Al heuser Buseh plant ¢ 

Mr. ELLensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Name some. 

Mr. Evtensreixn. Why, the Consolidated Laundry. 

M a Moser. Where are they located f 

Mr. Exitenstrein. Thev have four plants in Newark, and one of the 
largest laundries in the East. 

Senator Tosnry. Is that Moretti’s company ( 

Mr. OF LENSTEIN. No: I have no connection with Moretti. 

Mr. Moser. What would thes supply to «a plant like Anheuse 
Busch ? 

Mr. Evvtensrern. Well, I told you I represented not only Anheuser 
Busch, I have gotten a restaurant for them, a new restaurant. 

Mr. Moser. What restaurant is that ? 

Mr. Eviensrein. Saxony. I have gotten the Hopping Phillips 
Co. They furnish them with overalls, they furnish them with uni- 
forms, they furnish them with linen. Ever place needs linen in 
their washrooms, and the like. 

Mr. Moser. Did they supply any to Anheuser-Busch ? 

Mr. Evwensrer. I recommended them to Anheuser-Busch. I rec- 
ommended them to anyone. 

Mr. Moser. Did they get any business from Anheuser-Busch ? 

Mr. Exviensrere. I don’t think so. Not yet. 

Mr. Moser. All right. You have named them. Now. who else? 

Mr. Exiensrern. Have you got that list, Mr. Farrell? 

Mr. Farrevnt. Yes; I have that list. | Handing to Mr. Moser. ] 

Mr. MoseEr, Will you tell us which ones of those, Mr. Ellenstein, 
you recommended to Anheuser-Busch ? 

Mr. Exuensrern. Well, there is Business Furniture, Inc. 

Mr. Moser. Business Furniture, Ine. ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You recommended them ? 

Mr. Evienstretn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did they get any business ? 

Mr. Evuienstrein. I don’t know. 


Mr. Moser. Who else ? 


f 
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Mr. Exv.enstein. The Jersey—the Automatic Safety. The brake 
concern. They haven’t got any business, I am sure, from Anheuser- 
Busch. I don’t know if I have recommended thnee to Anheuser- 
Busch, but I have recommended them to a number of others, to have 
brakes adjusted. 

The Window Cleaning Co., they have gotten some business from 
Anheuser-Busch. The All American Window Cleaning Co. 

The Trinity Fuel Corp. has got no business. They area firm that is 
located in Philadelphia, and have leases on mines. And they deal 
with bituminous and anthracite coal. 

Mr. Moser. And you recommended them to Anheuser-Busch ? 

Mr. Eviensrety. No, not to Anheuser-Busch : but others. 

Mr. Moser. Yes, I understand. I wish you would tell us which ones 
you recommended to the Anheuser-Busch Co. 

Mr. Ex..tensterxn. Wollman Sign Co. I recommended them to An- 
heuser-Busch. You just want those that I recommended to Anheuser- 
Busch and omit the others ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evienstern. The Uptown Printing Co. I recommended them 

» Anheuser-Busch. 

Typewriter & Office Machine Co., I think I have recommended them 
to Anheuser-Busch. I have recommended them to a number of others, 
Loo, 

I told you about the Consolidated Laundry. Business Furniture, I 
have recommended them to Anheuser-Busch. They deal in office furni- 
ture and the like. 

And that’s about all that I see. 

Senator Tosry. Now, sir, about these companies that you do public 
relations for, and stimulate their business, how do you effect your 
charges, on what kind of ascale? 

Mr. Ex.enstern. It is based upon what they paid to a salesman. 

Senator Toney. In these cases here, how much did you say you made ? 

Mr. Exvtenstetn. I didn’t say that—the Interstate Corrugated Con- 
tainer Co., I recommended to Anheuser-Busch. 

Senator Torry. In these cases here, what is your income annually, 
approximately, for the public relations? 

Mr. Ecxenstery. In public relations and labor relations ? 

Senator Toney. Yes. 

Mr. Excensrern. Well, it is nominal as compared. But my in- 
come-— 

Senator Tonry. What proportion of your income comes from this? 

Mr. Ex,tenstern. Proportion of the income? 

Senator Toney. Yes. 

Mr. Extensrern. My income, my total income, is about $70,000, 
e@Tross. 

Senator Toney. Your total income? 

Mr. ELLenstTern. Yes. 

Senator ‘TOBEY. W hat proportion is public relations ? 

Mr. Exxenstern. I would say about 30. 

Senator Toney. Approximately half of it? 

Mr. Evrenstrern. No. Actual public relations, not more than 12 
or 15. I have only started on that, you understand, with Anheuser- 
Busch ; And these people, it takes some time for contracts——con- 
tracts may be in existence. 
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Senator Tospry. Do they come to you and ask you out to do this 
for them ? 

Mr. Eviensrein. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torry. How do they know you are in the business ¢ 

Mr. Exvvenstein. IT am located on one of the main streets in 
Newark, and I am pretty well known in Newark. 

Senator Torry. Your job as commissioner of the city is not a 
full-time job? 

Mr. EvLensrern. No, sir. 

Senator Tosnry. How much of your time does it take you to do 
that ¢ 

Mr. Exvensrein. I operate it by remote control. I receive the 
file. 

I answer correspondence faster, Senator, than if I am down in 
the city hall, because in city hall I always get these fellows that 
come in, political hangers-on, and the like, whereas, when I am in 
the private office, I have a file come down every day, and I answer 
my correspondence very much faster than I was able to do it the 
other way. And all in not only unproductive labor, but useless 
labor. 

Senator Toney. Then in addition to your salary 

Mr. Evuenstern. When I say that $70,000, IT am including my 
salary as commissioner. 

Mr. Moser. How much is that ? 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. $8,500. 

Senator ‘Toney. So your salary as commissioner and your public 
relations, do those constitute your income ¢ 

Mr. ExLensteirn. And my law office. 

Senator Tosry. You doa law practice also / 

Mr. Evtensrein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. That is mostly labor law / 

Mr. Euienstein. No. I don’t take care of it. I don’t have the time 
to devote there. It is Judge Cooper that does. I would say most of 
the income probably is labor law. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you have said that you get $8,500 from the city. 

Mr. Evtensrern. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. And vou get about $20,000 from public-relations work. 

Mr. Evvenstern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. That is $30,000. 

Mr. Evvenstern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you get $40,000. from the law practices; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Eviensrern. I don’t think your addition is quite correct—yes. 

You see, I have another source. I represent the Furniture Dealers, 
and I give them my personal advice. I have the account in my per- 
sonal account. 

I also represent the Prudential Insurance Co., who engaged me 
about 2 months ago, 2 months or 10 weeks ago, on a retainer basis to 
take care of the labor relations over the country. And the contract 
is made with me personally, and not with the corporation. So that’s 
my personal account. 

Those two accounts are in my personal account. The Furniture 
Dealers, because I have committed myself to take care of that per- 
sonally. 
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Mr. Moser. How much do you receive from them a year? 

Mr. Evutensrerxn. Who? 

Mr. Moser. Furniture Dealers? 

Mr. ELienstrern. $10,000. 

Mr. Moser. $200 a week ? 

Mr. Evutensrein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And how much do you receive—— 

Mr. Exvtensrern. As a retainer fee from the Prudential, $10,000, 
as a retainer fee only. 

Mr. Moser. I see. And you get additional compensation from the 
Prudential ? 

Mr. Evitensrern. Yes. Whatever time I put in. 

Mr. Moser. You represent them as— 

Mr. Exxensrern. Labor relations. They are located, you probably 
know, in half a dozen places throughout the c ountry. 

Senator Toney. You mean, their employees? 

Mr. Extensrern. Yes. 

Senator Tosry. Do they have labor problems ? 

Mr. EvLenstein. Sure. 

Senator Tonry. If they don’t have them, they make them. 

Mr. Exvitensrern. They have all these agents, insurance agents. 
T hev are org anized. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, I would like to ask you some more about 
the Anheuser-Busch plants. 

I understand that you were entitled to a good deal of the credit for 
that plant coming here; 1s _ at correct / 

Mr. EvLenstern. Yes, § 

Mr. Moser. Would oe ‘ell us the circumstances ot that? 

Mr. Evxensrern. Sure. The Anheuser-Busch Co. had contemplated 
moving to Newark some time ago, and they purchased this 50 acres 
on the highway. And they spent $800,000 reconditioning the acreage, 
because it was raw meadowland. 

Then the war came on in “41 and, of course, there was a scarcity of 
commodities, and everything. They had filed their plans with the city. 
And I was out of office during that period, between “41 and °45. 

Now, in “45 I was reelected. It was about that time that the port 
authority was negotiating for a lease with the city of Newark. They 
took over 3,000 acres, one-fifth of the entire area of the city. The 
understanding was that they would not interfere with the contem- 
plated plans of Anheuser-Busch. But the lease—and that there would 
be a covenant. in the lease that would commit the port authority not 
to interfere in any—directed at the property of Anheuser-Busch, be- 
cause it required a stack of 125 feet in height. 

Well, the lease was executed, and it contained no such covenant. 

Anheuser-Busch, unbeknowing to me as one of the commissioners 
after the “45 election, had gone to the port authority, and they re- 
ceived no satisfaction. They tried to see Mayor Murphy, who was 
then the mayor, between “45 and °49, and were unable to see him. 

So they became entirely disgusted and started to negotiate with 
Trommers, in Brooklyn, and they have a branch in Orange, N. J. 

It was brought to my attention by one of the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, that if I got into it, that I could possibly and probably 
bring Anheuser-Busch to Newark. And, of course, I had, during the 
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period that I was mayor, I was trying to get industry in here. I was 
successful even during the depression, to a degree. 

So I communicated with W hiting Immels, who was the : attorney for 
Anheuser-Busch, and had an office in Philadelphia, and met him there 
and asked him if he wouldn't arrange an appointment with me to meet 
the directors of Anheuser-Busch. And TI told him the story. 

He said, “It would do you no good. They are thoroughly disgusted 
with Newark.” and so forth and so on. 

So T said, “All Tam asking for is an appointment.” 

Mr. Moser. You were suggesting that you come in as counsel / 

Mr. Eviensrern. No. I was doing this on behalf of the city, not as 
counsel. 

Mr. Moser. Even though you were not an official of the city at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Eiienstrern. Yes, [ was. It was after 1945. 

Mr. Moser. I thought you said this started when you were not in 
the city? : 

Mr. Exvienstrern. The period that it started in, I was not in the 
city. When the war broke out and Anheuser-Buseh had bought their 
d0-acre plot. 

Mr. Moser. But it was after you were reelected—— 

Mr. Evvenstern. In 1945, I was not the mayor, but I was in publi: 
works. 

Mr. Moser. And it was then that you were approached by the lawyer 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

Mr. Exxenstein. An official of the Pennsylvania Railroad. T didn’t 
Say a lawyer. He approached me, and then he told me who I could 
communicate with in Philadelphia: and I did. 

I communicated with a lawyer for the Anheuser-Busch people, and 
he finally arranged it after a little urging, he arranged for me to meet 
the board of directors of Anheuser-Busch. And I came back there two 
or three times, as I reeall it. 

And finally they said, “Well, we have no confidence in the city. Ou 
experience has been very bad, and they don’t apparently want us; no 
body wants us.” 

And T assured them we do want them, and so forth. And they gave 
me 60 days in which to get a covenant in the lease, re-form the lease, 
or amend it, so that they would have the assurance that after their 
plant is constructed, that the port authority would not condemn it. 

Because “We don’t want to go in there and go all through this again. 
We have spent $45 million or $50 million on this plant.” 

I told them if they gave me 60 days, and hold off with any nego 
tiations, they were either going to buy a plant in the East, or construct 
one, 

They gave me the 60 days. And then T saw the two of the people on 
the port authority who were residents of the city of Newark, and got 
no satisfaction from them. 

And | finally turned to the Gove rnor, who said that I was pe rfectly 
right, and he made no—you may know the Governor has veto power 
over the port authority: somebody has power over them. And we 
were able to work it out, and a covenant was put in the lease, and that 
satisfied them. 

In the interim, while T was doing that, or about that time, I called 
these labor leaders. and before the city commission, a representative 
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read the statement that they agreed that there would be no jurisdic- 
tional controversy, nor no stoppage of work while the building—while 
their building is in the course of construction. 

Mr. Moser. This is a labor agreement ? 

Mr. Ex.ensrern. Yes, sir. They made the statement that they 
agreed to do that. And J sent that to Mr. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, the building trades unions did this ¢ 

Mr. Eviensrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Now, with whom- 

Mr. Extenstern. At my instigation. I told them that that would 
be an added incentive to locate Anheuser-Busch. 

Mr. Moser. And Holzlohner was the one who negotiated with you 
on this? 

Mr. Extienstern. A group of them. Holzlohner, however, didn’t 
make the statement before the commission. 

Mr. Moser. Who did? 

Mr. Evvensrern. A man by the name of Quillan, Joe Quillan. He 
is a brewery workers’ delegate. 

Mr. Mosgr. And it was understood—— 

Mr. Exvienstern. In Newark. 

Mr. Moser. And it was understood with the unions, and they stated 
to you, as an inducement to Anheuser-Busch to come here, that they 
would not have any strike; is that correct ? 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. Not to me. They stated to the entire commission, 
as a matter of record in the commission. And I sent a certified copy 
of that to Colonel Busch. 

Mr. Moser. And Anheuser-Busch has had no strikes, have they, in 
connection with that plant‘ 

Mr. Extensrern. No, sir. 

Senator Toney. How long have they been here? 

Mr. Evtenstern. Well, Senator, they have completed the brewery, 
and they have completed the bottle plant, and all they have now to 
complete is the office building and the garage. And the first unit. 
Then they are going on to other units. 

They have been in operation, in construction they are ahead of 
schedule. They have spent a lot of money for double time. But the 
plant manager, Henry McCluney, told me that they are not sorry at 

all that they have spent the money. Because they have gotten the re- 
sults that the ‘y required and wanted. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, was that one of the conditions that An- 
heuser-Busch imposed upon coming in here? 

Mr. Exvvensrern. No. 

Mr. Moser. That they would have assurance of no strikes? 

Mr. EviensTern. They were sort of uncertain about locating in 
Newark; they didn’t know if it was going to work out. 

I went further. I had an ordinance passed by the city commission, 
which they didn’t request, where the city was c ommitted not to permit 
any runways on the airport that would interfere with their construc- 
tion. 

I think they had a vested interest, anyway, when the city approved 
of their plans. The city, Senator, approved of their plans before 
the port authority got the lease executed. It would seem to me that 
they had a vested interest. 


Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein-—— 
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Mr. ELtenstein. But they didn’t want to go into litigation. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any understanding with Colonel Busch, 
or anybody else, in connection with that company, that they would 
give special preference to anybody you recommended for construction 
work, or anything else in your public-relations work ¢ 

Mr. Evtenstein. No, sir. I had this satisfactory understanding : 
That wherever Peer they would engage, in order to keep—I was 

giving them the benefit of my experience in the city. 

I know that the first public-housing project that we constructed, we 
had a jurisdictional scrap. The veterans’ hospital was held up, the 
veterans’ hospital just on the outskirts of Newark, in East Orange, 
was held up in the last year for about 5 or 6 months, and that fre 
quently occurs. 

‘The second public housing project that was erected, there was a 
jurisdictional scrap in there, and I called the vice presidents of the 
international, of both the ironworkers and the carpenters, and sat al] 
night with them at the Robert Treat Hotel, and finally adjusted it. 

I told them to get only those union people, get local people first, and 
get those people who know the line of demarcation, so that they don’t 
go beyond it. 

Asa striking example of it, from the meager knowledge that I have, 
it is very difficult to keep up with just what they do, if you have the 
moving of a machine, for example, machinery or equipment into a 
plant, the ironworker takes if off the carrier, whether by freight or 
whatever it might be, or off the truck. And he moves it to a conveyor. 

There, on the conveyor, the millwright builds the conveyor. He is 
a branch of the carpenters uniion. And he sets it down in position. 

After he sets it down in position, the machinist sets it down and 
assembles the machine. 

So you have three, which leaves plenty of latitude for a Jurisdic- 
tional argument and fight. And that is what I was telling them about, 
they should do that. And they said to make recommendations, and 
I did. I made recommendations to them where they would be less 
likely to have any jurisdictional scraps, or any labor disturbances. 

Mr. Moser. And Anheuser-Busch has had a very large number of 
contractors supplying equipment and material and so forth, haven't 
they ? 

Mr. Eviensrem. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. That would include, I suppose, lumber and brick and 
cement and all kinds of things ¢ 

Mr. Evvtenstrer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Have you represented any of those suppliers? 

Mr. Exxenstern. Did I represent any of those suppliers ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Exrenstern. Well, I don’t think I represent any of those sup- 
pliers, that I originally presented them. I pr esented Lieb Bros. 

Mr. Moser. You did represent Lieb Bros. ¢ 

Mr. Evienstern. I didn’t represent; I presented them. I didn’t 
represent Lieb Bros. They asked me. I was doing things as a 
friendly manner. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you suggested Lieb Bros. to them, but 
you would get no compensation for that ? 

Mr. Eviensters. No compensation whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 
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Mr. Evtensrein. There were a number of them that I represented 
to them. ‘These people that I represented—oh, 1 represented, pre- 
sented, rather, Harris Steel. They didn’t get it. Bethlehem Steel got 
the contract. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Evtensrern. And a number of others. I don’t recall them now, 
offhand. But I did present not represent. I gave them a list of those 
people that would be, that knew the jurisdictional situation, and 
always told Mr. McCluney, Mr. Upshaw, the vice president, and 
Colonel Busch, whom I saw only on rare occasions, I always told 
them that all things had to be equal. 

Mr. Moser. What do you mean, all things had to be equal ? 

Mr. Eviensrern. It had to be the lowest bidder and one qualified 
to do the work. 

Mr. Moser. How much income have you had so far from people 
that you recommended to Anheuser-Busch / 

Mr. Evtensrein. Very little. 

Mr. Moser. Very little? 

Mr. Extenstrern. I had, about the Midwest Pipe, is about the—it 
is very difficult for me to remember—but Midwest is the bulk of 
anyway. 

These other people will come into being if and when they can get 
a contract that Anheuser-Busch will give them, like the laundry people, 
Consolidated Laundry. They should get the contract for uniforms 
and towels, and laundry, why, it would be a substantial amount, sum of 
money. 

The same way with the window cleaning company, and the floor, 
taking care of the floors, if they have that, and some of them do get 
that service. 

Mr. Moser. But you get about $20,000 a year from various people 
that buy things that you recommend, I mean, that is the other way 
around. 

Mr. Exvvensrer. The other way around. So things that I recom- 
mend, 

Yes, they are very happy todo it. Ican say that to you, Mr. Moser, 
In not a single instance do I solicit them. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any feeling that there is an impression 
that if anybody wants to get work done without labor trouble, that he 
should come to you? 

Mr. Evvensrern. No. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard that said? 

Mr. Exvzensrern. No. What I do, I have some people come to see 
me. Ihave had two or three experiences like that, where a man would 
come and say, “I want you to represent me.” 

I have had an experience like that, where a man doesn’t want to be- 
come organized. I don’t represent him. I don’t represent anybody 
that doesn’t want to be organized. 

I have the confidence of labor generally. I may not have the con- 
fidence of some of these leaders. But of labor generally, I have their 
confidence. 

Just to give you an idea, after being in office for 15 years, with 39 
candidates running in the last city election, and I received 68,000 
votes. There were 30 candidates running, I personally received 
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68,000 votes. Which meant that every other person who went into a 
booth, voted for me. 

I only give you that—my position in Newark reads like an open 
book. “And frankly, I don’t know why I was subpenaed to come here, 

Mr. Moser. Your presence here is for the purpose ot helping us 
get information; that’s all. 

Mr. Exitenstern. I understand. But at the same time let me say 
this, in all fairness—you go on with your questioning. 

Mr. Moser. Well, I think we have finished with our questioning. A 
lot of people think that just because they are subpenaed here, we are 
after them; but that is not so. We are trying to find out how thin 
were, 

Mr. ELLENSTEIN. My position it in Newark reads like an open book, 
You can't live in the e ity of New eh the le neth of time that I have, 
practicing dentistry, practicing law, and being in public office, and 
if you cut corners, you can’t stay in publ office that length of time 

Nor can you get, with 30 anicaotia in the field, all 29 running 
against me—because that is the way they run, individually—that | 
would get every other person to vote for me. 

I think that in general. I have no quarrel with this committee. 

Mr. Moser. We are just trying to find out how things worked. 
You are one of the people that has to tell us. 

Mr. Evuenstern. There is no doubt in my mind that this committee 
has performed an excellent service, an excellent public service, 
generally. 

Sut I will say this to you: The trouble is, | know that you are 
getting misinformation. I could tell that from the questions thiat 
that man asked me. He said that in one of the plants that I repre 
sented, in labor relations, that I brought strikebreakers in. There 
isn’t anything more preposterous than that. I don't take any ahs 
case if he is trying to gouge labor, for two reasons : 

It doesn’t meet with my principles, and, secondly, I would lose face 
with labor. 

When I talk to labor, they listen to what I say; they have confidence 
in what I say. And it would be very ands on my part to destroy 
that confidence, or destroy the reputation that I be lieve I have earned 
in the city of Newark. 

Now, as I remember it, when the committee was functioning before, 
when a public official was called in, there was no publicity. 

Why, they carried my name in headlines. I wasn’t concerned about 
it. It was distasteful; I wasn’t concerned about it. But my family 
was, because there are some people who are willing to be suspicious. 
And the impression of those people, you and I and the rest of you 
know that you don’t judge anybody until you listen to his story. But 
that is not so with the public. 

So the big black type was: “Ellenstein to appear at the Senate 
crime investigation.” 

That doesn’t do any individual any good. And it could have been 
done—I say this, Mr. Moser: You are receiving misinformation. 
When a man will tell me that. There is a fellow that told me he 
appeared before the Kefauver Committee; not only vou. 

Mr. Moser. I assure you that is information that we never received, 
what you are talking about. 
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Mr. Extenstern. This man, he didn’t pick it out of the thin air. 
He wouldn’t tell me who told him. When I got im, the plant was 
closed and the people were demolishing the plant with the intention 
of moving elsewhere. 

Mr. Moser. That is something we don’t know. 

Mr. Eviensrern. Here is another instance: A man only told me, 
a friend of mine told me a few weeks ago, I don’t know that he had 
appeared before the Kefauver committee. Everybody was called in 
to ask whether I know somebody. You would think I was some 
notorious character. 

Mr. Moser. We can’t help that, you know. Every time we subpena 
somebody, it gets into the headlines. 

Mr. Exviensrern. Yes. But you can help it by not publicizing the 
fact. This man that I know 

Mr. Moser. What fact? 

Mr. Evtienstern. When you have an executive session. What is the 
purpose of an executive session ? 

Mr. Moser. We found it impossible to conceal the fact that we are 
having an executive session. We also found it impossible to conceal 
the names of the people that we have subpenaed. The press found 
it out. They usually find it out from the people that have been sub- 
penaed. 

Mr. Extienstrern. The very first time I was served, I offered to give 
you the information within 2 hours, immediately. And I offered 
that, I think, to Mr. Mulrain when the subpena was brought. I gave 
it to Mr. Farrell a week ago. I offered to give him my personal in- 
come tax. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. But you understand- i 

Mr. Ev.ensrern. And my law firm income tax. I had that all pre- 
pared for you. 

Mr. Moser. It is our procedure to get this—— 

Mr. Extensrern. And try to cooperate with this committee in every 
possible way. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, nobody is saying that you are not. Our 
procedure is to take testimony, and that is what we are doing. We 
can’t do anything else than that. 

Mr. Extensrern. I understand that. But it would have avoided 
very distasteful things, and if it would have kept it in executive ses- 
sion, too, about my appearance here. If you are going to have a 
public hearing—you might just as well have had a public hearing 
instead of an executive session. 

After all, a man is prominent in the city, Senator, you know, you 
come from a State that is just sparsely settled, why, they feature the 
things—newspapers like to condemn, they don’t like to condone. 
They like to condemn, not commend. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ellenstein, it is not the fault of this committee that 
the newspapers think it is news that you are going to appear before 
us. How can we control that? They think it is news. 

Mr. Exvenstery. I don’t know how you can control it, but it does 
a grave injustic e to anyone. 

I wasn’t concerned, as I told | you, because I have nothing to con- 
ceal. But certainly my family 

Mr. Moser. Well, that is all I w ail to ask. 
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Senator Toney. Just a moment. What I say is without any per- 
sonal feeling. I never met you before, and I think kindly of you. 
But [ am just asking now on the principal of what we call ethics, or 
what you want to call it. 

Your official title in the city is what ? 

Mr. Evtensretn. Director of Revenue and Finance. 

Senator Tosry. And for that they pay you $8,500 a year ? 

Mr. Evienstein. That is right. 

Senator Tosry. In addition to that, you, I understand, are a labor 
relations man and a public-relations man, and a lawyer practicing 
law ; and what other? 

Mr. Evvenstrein. That’s all. That is quite enough. 

Senator Toney. What | am getting at is, it seems to me from the 
standpoint of the city’s charter, if I make a charter, I would compel 
any man that held a job to be solely that, and an all-time job. 

Mr. Exvxensrern. I wouldn’t be a commissioner, Senator. 

Senator Torey. They would get plenty that would be. 

Mr. Exviensrer. They may. 

Senator Toney. I can see, to my way of thinking, the overlapping of 
interest in these things, and in a hypothetical case, now, the collusion 
between income equations and increments on these different lines of 
endeavor, plus serving a city, and its very important basic and finan- 
cial policies, I think presents problems and presents temptations and 
presents influences that aren’t primarily for the good of the city, which 
the man is primarily serving. 

So if I were making a city charter for my State of New Hampshire, 
I would compel it to be an all-time job. 

I think it isa poor plan where a man can have so many irons in the 
fire that you have. 

I congratulate you. Don’t misunderstand me. But from the stand 
point of the city, I think it isa poor plan. 

Mr. ELvensrermn. Senator, I have been working since I was 15 years 
of age. 

Senator Torry. I have been working since I was 15. 

Mr. Exvuenstrern. But I have been working, and at 13 1 was working 
in the silk mills of Paterson. And we all live by our reputation. 

Senator Tonry. Some of us live by our wits. 

Mr. Exxiensrein. I don’t live by my wits; I live by what Ido. And 
that is the only way that I have been able to be successful. And it is 
the principal—— 

Senator Tosry. I am not criticizing you at all. I am just saying 
you are drawing a picture of a very far-flung e mpire of Mr. E Henstein. 

Mr. Evienstern. I have so many obligations in every way, and every 
one in the city will tell you that in charity I give more than I can 
afford to give. 

Senator Tosry. You take that off your income tax, don’t you? 

Mr. Evvenstern. Yes. But still, not everybody gives more than 
they can afford. And I have gone over the 15 percent out of my 
personal. 

Senator Tonry. You don’t regret that any? 

Mr. Exvvtenstern. No, I don’t. If I had my life to live over again, 
I would have the very same thing, Senator, just as you would too, 

Senator Tosnry. Did Anheuser-Busch pay you any money ? 

Mr. E.venstern. No, sir, not a cent. 
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Senator Tosry. Have you any expectation of favors yet to come? 

Mr. Extvensrein. I have never approached them or given the shght- 
est intimation. 

I don’t want anybody, unless they come to me of their own volition. 
I am that independent. And I can afford to be independent, because 
1 turn down people that do come to me. If anybody comes to me, as 
I have had experiences, they want to gouge labor and not pay what 
their competitor is in the industry, I don’t take this man, because I 
won't lend myself to have anyone get me to gouge labor. 

Mr. Moser. Thank you very much for coming. 

(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH STACHER, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SAMUEL I. KESSLER, ATTORNEY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Senator Tonry. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
SO he Ip you God. 

Mr. Sracuer. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Is this your counsel ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has he identified himself? 

Mr. Kessier. Samuel I. Kessler, 9 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Moser. Have you given your name and address to the steno- 
grapher ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sit 

Mr. Moser. You have given your residence address ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have given the name of Joseph Stacher? 

Mr. Stracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any nicknames? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Or aliases? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Will vou tell what they are? 

Mr. Sracner. Doc Harris. Doc Rosen. 

Mr. Mos! R. Doc Stacher ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Doe Stacher. 

Mr. Moser. How about Joey? 

Mr. Sracuer. Joey ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Joseph is my right name. But they call me Joey. 

Mr. Moser. They do call you Joey? , 

Mr. Sracuer. My name. My family. 

Mr. Moser. Baldy? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Anvbody call you that? 

Mr. Stracner. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have a business address besides the home address 

u have just given us? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. What is that ? 

Mr. Sracier. 123 Runyon Street. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know Ed Flynn? 

Mr. Sracnuer. Ed Flynn? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Who is he? 

Senator Torry. He lives in the Bronx. 

Mr. Sracnuer. The name doesn’t register. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know Ed Flynn, the political boss of the 
the Bronx / 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Ever heard of him # 

Mr. Sracter. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Moser. You heard of him ? 

Mr. Sracnuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You never met him ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mir. Moser. You have never seen him ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Maybe. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember 4 

Mr. Sracuer. No. I might have seen him in a restaurant sometime, 
He isa tall, gray-haired, or something. 

Mr. Moser. It sounds familiar. 

Senator Tonry. That isn’t very definite. 

Mr. Sracuer. Sir? 

Mr. Kessiuer. He said it wasn't definite. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don't think I was ever introduced to him. I never 
met him. 

Mr. Mosrr. You say you might have seen him in a restaurant. Do 
you know what restaurant that might be? 

Mr. Sracuer. T really couldn't tell you. 

Mr. Moser. You wouldn't know ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever seen him at Toots Shor’s Restaurant ? 

Mr. Sracuer. T couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Moser. Have you even been to Toots Shor’s Restaurant ? 

Mr. Stacuer. Oh, many a time. 

Mr. Moser. Is Toots Shor a good friend of yours? 

Mr. Stracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him ? 

Mr. STAcHER. Sure. 

Mr. Moser. Quite well? 

Mr. Sracnuer. Not too well. I know him from down at the shore. 
He had a home down there, and so did I. 

Mr. Moser. What shore # 

Mr. Sracuer. Asbury—Deal, N. JJ. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember ? 

Mr. Sracner. No. 

Mr. Moser. Well, roughly. Is it 2 years or 20 years? 

Mr. Sracuer. I would say 10, 12, or something like that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you go to ‘Toots Shor’s Restaurant to see him ocea 
sionally / 

Mr. Sracuer. I haven't been there in 3 years. Maybe once in 3 
years, 
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Mr. Moser. Before that, did you go to his restaurant to see him? 

Mr. Sracuer. I went there—to see who, Toots? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never to see him? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. You just went to use the restaurant ? 

Mr. Stacuer. Just to eat there. 

Mr. Moser. And did you talk with him while you were there? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did you talk about ? 

Mr. Sracner. “Hello,” “How are you.” Joke around with him. 
Call him a few names. He would call me a couple of names. Bald- 
headed so and so. 

Mr. Moser. You never talked business with him ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never talked about anything except insignificant 
things / 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You just returned from Reno? 

Mr. Stacuer. No. Just returned from Las Vegas. 

Mr. Moser. Las Vegas? 

Mr. Sracnuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What were you doing in Las Vegas? 

Mr. Sracuer. Business. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of business? 

Mr. Sracner. I am sorry, I refuse to answer on the ground that 
it may ineriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. End of quote. 

Mr. Sracner. End of quote. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer the question with regard to the 
business that you were doing in Las Vegas? 

Mr. Sracuer. That's right. 

Mr. Moser. On the ground it may incriminate you? 

Mr. Sracner. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. When did you go there? 

Mr. Sracner. To Las Vegas? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Well, I went to Reno last June, about the end of 
June. Thad a home there. 

Mr. Kesster. Last ‘year, 1950? 

Mr. Stacuer. The last year of °50. 

Mr. Moser. Nineteen hundred and fifty? 

Mr. Sracrer. Yes. With my wife and child. And I left Reno 
about the end of September or some time in October. And I went to 
Las Vegas. 

Mr. Moser. In October? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes. The end of September, or some early part of 
October. 

Mr. Moser. When did you return ? 

Mr. Sracner. To Reno? 

Mr. Moser. Did vou return to Reno? 

Mr. Stacker. I did not. 

Mr. Moser. When did you return here from Las Vegas? 
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Mr. Sracuer. Well, I should say it would be some part of October 
] don’t know the dates. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. You say that you will not answer the question 
on the ground that it may tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Have you filed your 1950 income-tax return ? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you reported all income that you are required 
to report in that return 

Mr. Sracuer. [ hope I did. But I refuse to answer on the ground 
that it may incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer whether you have reported all 
your income ¢ 
~ Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

I have just been examined by a man by the name of Coyle, from 
the Tax Department. 

Senator Tonry. Federal Tax Department? Federal or State? 

Mr. Sracuer. Federal. 

Mr. Moser. What years was he examining ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. He was examining all years. 

Mr. Mosrr. He didn’t examine the 1950 return, did he? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. But he told me—he called Reno, 
and asked for me, 9nd I wasn’t there. And I was in Las Vegas. 

I called Reno and they told me that a man wanted to get in touch 
with me from the Tax Department. And we tried to get him on 
the phone, and he went fishing. 

When we got him, he told us that a man by the name of Mr. Coyle 
wanted to see me in New York.- He is a man from the Tax Depart- 
ment. I think it is Criminal Tax—— 

Mr. Moser. The Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Fraud division. And I called my lawyer, Mr. Kess- 
ler, and asked him to make an appointment and call Mr. Coyle, and 
find out what he wanted. 

Mr. Coyle told me that—told Mr. Kessler, rather, that he would like 
to see me at a certain date. 

I left my business, and I come here and I meet Mr. Coyle. 

Mr. Coyle told me that he was here for the Government’s benefit, 
not for mine, in a third-party investigation. 

He then examined me about the third-party investigation, but he 
told me before he examined me that I, under my rights, have no— 
should not answer questions about myself or my ‘business. 

And at the end of the questioning, he asked me what I did with my 
money in my business, and I refused to answer that question. 

That was the 28th of last month. And he told me that he was going 
to take me to court to make me answer that question. 

Senator Torry. What is vour business, Mr. Stacher? 

Mr. Sracuer. Well, Senator, 1 am in the jukebox business. In the 
Runyon Sales Corp 

Mr. Moser. Runyon Sales Corp. ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That's right. 

Senator Tosry. What do they sell? 

Mr. Stracner. Jukeboxes, balls, bowling alleys, all the things. 
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Mr. Moser. And that business is carried on in corporate form, is it? 
Mr. Sracuer. Sir? 
Mr. Moser. I say, it is carried on through a corporation 4 
Mr. Sracner. We are three partners. 
Mr. Kessier. Is Runyon Sales a corporation, that is what he asked 
you? 
Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know tf it is or not. 
Mr. Moser. You eal! it Runyon Sales / 
Mr. Sracuer. Runyon Sales Co. 
Mr. Moser. Company. But you don’t know whether it is incorpo- 
rated or not ¢ 
Mr. Kessuer. Off the record. I can tell you if you want to know 
what it is. 
Mr. Moser. Tell him. 
Mr. Sracuer. I think it is. 
Mr. Moser. It is a corporation ¢ 
Mr. Sracner. There are three partners. 
Mr. Moser. I suppose they would be stockholders, wouldn't they ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes. We have a third each. 
Mr. Moser. Advise him. 
Mr. Kessier. If you don’t object, I will advise him. 
Mr. Sracuer. It is a corporation, and there are three stockholders. 
Mr. Moser. Mr. Kessler, we we ‘leome counsel here, and we welcome 
vour advising him anytime that you feel you should, as long as you let 
him do the answer ing. 
Mr. Kessver. I didn’t know whether you wanted me to talk with 
him while you were questioning ying 
Mr. Moser, No reason why you shouldn’t refresh his recollection, 
“you can. 
Will you tell us the hame ot your stockholders ¢ 
Mr. Sracuer. Mr. Abe Green, and Barnett Sugarman. 
Mr. Moser. Abe Green and what is the other ¢ 
Mr. Sracuer. Barnett Sugarman. 
Mr. Moser. Do you each own an equal share of the stock ¢ 
Mr. Svracner. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Who are the officers of the company ¢ 
Mr. Sracurr. Well, I was president up until a couple of months ago, 
when I have been away so much, and there are so many checks to be 
ened. So Mr. Sugarman became president, so he could sign, his 
wife, so he could sign checks while I was away. 
Mr. Mosrr. What about his wife? 
Mr. Sracuer. She signs the checks. 
Mr. Moser. So she is an oflicer of the corporation ? 
Mr. Sracuer. She is an oflicer, yes. 
Mr. Moser. And are you all directors, all three of you? 
Mr. Sracurr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Does that corporation carry on any business in Reno? 
Mr. Sracuer. In Reno? 
Mr. Moser. In Reno. 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir 
Mr. Moser. Does it sell any of its equipment out there? 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Where does it sell its equipment ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Right here. 
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Mr. Moser. Right here in Newark ? 

Mr. Stacuer. In Newark, New York, Connecticut. It is an ageney. 
There isan AMI agency that we have. The agency consists of buying 
machines from the factory, and then selling it to jobbers. 

Senator Torry. How are these machines made, slot machines ? 

Mr. Sracuer. They are not slot machines. 

Senator Toney. | beg your pardon. I tl hought you said slot ma 
chines. 

Mr. Sracurr. No. They are music boxes. They have a twist on 
them. I guess you saw them. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Now, is there a man named Irving Zwillman who 
has the interest in th: al ere eee ¢ 

Mr. SracHer. No, s 

Mr. Moser. He ok have any interest in it at all? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Direct or indirect ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does he work for it? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sit 

Mr. Moser R. Does he act asa salesman or anything else for it ? 

Mr. Stracuer. No, si 

Mr. Moser. Does that company do any business outside of the East, 
eastern part of the United States / 

Mr. Sracuer. Eastern part of the United States? Not that I know 
of, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You just sell your machines around here? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. It doesn’t have any business in Las Vegas? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That’s something else ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That is too far. Las Vegas, for a slot machine. 

Senator Torry. You make juke boxes: 1s that it? 

Mr. Stacuer. We don’t make them. 

Senator Tosry. You buy them and have them shipped somewhere to 
jobbers / 

Mr. Sracuer. No. We sell them here to jobbers, and we operate 
about 600 of them ourselves, 

Senator Tonry. Where you drop a nickel in and get music? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torry. I am going to give you a suggestion, and I \ 
charge you for it. Have another place where you can put in a sick 
and stop the damned things from playing. 

Mr. Sracnuer. Then we ‘would be out of business. 

Senator Tosry. I don't think so. I think the public, as a whole, 
9 or LO, would want it stopped. 

Mr. Sracuer. We have been stopped a lot by television, Senator, 
and we lost most of our business; and now we just got back to get a 
little of our business. 

Senator Toney. I have been in restaurants, and you can’t get away 
from it. 

Mr. Sracner. It is wonderful music: you will admit that. 

Senator Tosry. Jazz. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Stacher, how long has this company been in the 
juke-box business ? 
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Mr. Sracuer. Ten years, twelve years. 

Mr. Moser. Was it in any business before that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I have been in it 7 years, since 1943—8 years, rather. 

Mr. Moser. Did it carry on any business besides juke boxes while 
you were in it? 

Mr. Stracuer. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It never had any slot machines? 

Mr. Sracuer. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did it ever have any slot machines before you were 
in it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Where were you brought up as a boy? 

Mr. Sracuer. Well, I was born on the other side, and I come to this 
country in about 1912. 

Mr. Moser. The other wr 6 what country did you come from? 

Mr. Sracuer. Poland. Called Russia-Poland. 

Mr. Moser. You came here in 1912? 

Mr. Sracuer. I came here around 1911, 1912. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you live here; in Newark ? 

Mr. Stacuer. I lived in Newark. 

Mr. Moser. Which part of Newark ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Waverly Avenue in Newark. No. 96, I think. I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been admitted to citizenship? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are an American citizen ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When were you admitted ? 

Mr. Sracner. I don’t know the year. 

Mr. Moser. Approximately ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know; 29, maybe 30. I got the citizenship, 
I can give you that. 

Mr. Moser. Just approximately ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Around that time. 

Mr. Moser. 9 and ’302 

Mr. Stacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When you were young, did you know Abner or Irving 
Zwillman ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Abner Zwillman. Irving is a brother of his. 

Mr. Moser. Well, did you know both of them ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sure. I know the whole family. 

Mr. Moser. They are boyhood friends of yours? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Brought up in the same neighborhood ? 

Mr. STACHER. Yes. sir. 

Senator Tosey. Which is “the” Zwillman ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Abner. 

Senator Tosry. He is it? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He was a my hood friend of yours? 

Mr. Stacuer. Yes, si 
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Mr. Moser. And you lived near each other? 

Mr. Sracuer. Around the corner. 

Mr. Moser. You knew each other all your life? 

Mr. Sracuer. Played ball together. Basketball; and I was a good 
one. 

Mr. Moser. You say you were a good one? 

Mr. Stacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. No more? 

Mr. Stracuer. Well 

Mr. Moser. What high school did you go to? 

Mr. Stracuer. I didn’t go to high school. 

Mr. Moser. What school did you go to? 

Mr. Stacuer. Charlton Street School. 

Mr. Kersster. How long were you in school ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Until about 1916. 

Mr. Kesster. What grade did you complete ¢ 

Mr. Stacuer. Fourth or fifth: 

Mr. Moser. When you and Abner Zwillman grew up, did you go 
into business together ? 

Mr. Sracner. Did we go in business together ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. He was quite a well-known bottlegger, wasn’t he, at one 
time / 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know what you mean, well-known. 

Mr. Kesster. But he was a bootlegger. 

Mr. Sracuer. He was a bootlegger. And so was I. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, you were too? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you and he do business together ? 

Mr. Stacuer. I refuse to answer that question on the ground it may 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. That was a long time back. 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question on the ground it may 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. You admit that you were a bootlegger ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. But you don’t admit whether you and Zwillman were 
bootleggers together; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer, I refuse to answer that question on the ground it may 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. We are speaking with respect to danger of incrimination 
of a Federal offense. 

Mr. Svacuer. Yes,sir. Of an income tax. Federal offense. 

Mr. Moser. And that offense refers to income tax. 

Mr. Stacuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. And that offense presumably carried before 1933, did 
it not? 

Mr. Sracuer. Sir? 

Mr. Moser. That offense that you are thinking of occurred before 
1933. 

Mr. Sracner. You mean, the bootlegging business ? 

Mr. Moser. That is all I asked you about. 
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Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It occurred before 1933. 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you are afraid that you will be prosecuted for 
income tax for income received before 1933 / 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. I don’t know. Mr. Coyle told me that 
I should not answer anv questions about myself or my business. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Coyle told you that? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Coyle told you not to answer any questions to this 
committee / 

Mr. Sracuer. No, no. 

Mr. Moser. To him? 

Mr. Sracuer. To him, about any business. He said that I don’t 
have to answer any questions about my business, or money. And the 
last question that he asked me, “What did you do with the money in 
this business,” and I refused to answer. 

And he told me that he will take me to court on that question. 

Mr. Kesster. May I interrupt you just a minute, please ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Krsster. At this time I would like to put a statement on the 
record which would perhaps clarify the whole situation. 

Senator Toney. With reference to what, sir? 

Mr. Kesster. In connection with his refusal to answer certain ques- 
tions that have been propounded, and that probably will be pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. Moser. May we look at it? 

Mr. Kester. May I read it into the record ? 

Mr. Moser. May I look at it? 

Mr. Kesstrr. I don’t object to your looking at it, but I would like 
to read it into the record. 

Mr. Moser. Did he explain what he meant by a third-party investi- 
gation ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Third-party investigation was Mr. Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, he was examining you with respect to Mr. Zwill- 
mans activities ¢ 

Mr. Sracner. That’s right, sir. But then at the end—— 

Mr. Kesster. Just hold it a minute. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to speak off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Moser. Back on the record. 

Mr. Kessler has asked to read a statement into the record, which 
Senator Tobey is willing to have reeeived, at least on my assurance 
that there is no representative of the Treasury Department here. 

Mr. Kessiter. And, therefore, I will eliminate a certain statement 
in connection with that from the statement I propose to read. 

I would like to clarify the position that Mr. Stacher has taken in 
refusing to answer questions concerning his business or financial af- 
fairs. I believe it will be helpful at this time and may avoid unnec- 
essary misunderstanding later. 
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Mr. Stacher, as the committee knows, was engaged in the liquor 
business during prohibition. Ever since that time, he has been the 
subject of attacks by one or another governmental agency. 

Presently, the attack against him seems to be direc tec by the Treas- 
ury Department, for as recently as Thursday, June 28, 1951, he was 
examined by that Department. 

Mr. Stacher appeared voluntarily for examination at that time and 
was informed that it was a third party investigation and that he 
would be under no obligation to answer any question concerning his 
business or financial affairs. 

HLowever, in the course of that examination, he was asked how he had 
disposed of a particular fund of money which they knew he had re- 
ceived, and which Mr. Stacher swore was his own money. Mr. 
Stacher refused to answer this question, as he had a right to do, not 
only under the Constitution, but under the assumption that the state- 
ment Was made by the examining agent at the very beginning of the 
examination, namely, that he was not obliged to answer questions 
which would tend to incriminate him, was a correct statement of law 
and fact upon which he could rely. 

My client refused it answer a particular question put to him which 
involved his finances, believing he was not required to do so, and in 
spite of the representations made by the Government as stated above, 
he was threatened with a court proceeding to compel him to do so. 

In addition to this, Mr, Stacher believes that his name appears 
on the much publicized tax-evaders’ list. 

The treasury Department has — ly announced that the people 
whose names appear on this list will be thoroughly and const: antly 
investigated and prosecuted. 

Furthermore, it is generally known that representatives of the 
Penal Division of the Treasury Department attend the hearings of 
this committee. He further believes that information is exchanged 
between this committee and the Treasury Department. 

nant of course, has created sufficient fear in Mr. Stacher’s mind 
to cause him to feel that anything he says with reference to his 
basins or financial affairs or such other activities that may involve 
income taxes would be tantamount to giving information against 
himself. 

In view of the fact that in its third interim report. this committee 
referred to Mr. Stacher as one of a group of hoodlums who, hav- 
ing earned money from illegitimate sources, now control various legiti- 
mate businesses, such as juke boxes. The report of this committee 
also labels Mr. Stacher as a “well-known eastern gambler.” 

It is understandable that Mr. Stacher, who is in the juke-box 
business, believes that the foregoing statement taken from the report 
is a clear indication that this committee not only suspects him, but 
has prejudiced him and is unfriendly toward him. 

From some of the questions which have been asked by this com- 
mittee of other witnesses heretofore, it is quite apparent that infor 
mation so obtained may be used against the witness giving it. Mr. 
Stacher feels that may happen to him here and, therefore, from time 
to time, he will refuse to answer questions concerning his business 
and financial affairs involving income, exercising his constitutional! 
privilege. 
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There is a serious question in my mind as to how far a witness 
can go in giving information on a particular subject before he may 
assert his right to refuse to answer on the grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion. This is so, particularly in the light of the opinion rendered 
in the case of Rogers v. Unite .d States. , 

My client knows that this committee, in view of the above decision, 
said, in effect, to a witness, that you have gone too far to stop now. 
So you see, Mr. Stacher is in a continual dilemma as to where to stop. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, he must take the position 
that he cannot discuss or even answer any preliminary questions per- 
taining to his business or financial affairs which might involve him 
in an income tax problem or possible self- incrimination concer ning 
any other Federal violation. 

egardless of this, I have counseled Mr. Stacher, and I am quite sure 
he will follow my advice, that he should answer all questions which 
are proper, which do not involve his constitutional rights, nor im- 
pinge upon him. 

Mr. Moser. You were engaged in the bootlegging business at the 
time you were ae to citizenship, I assume; were you not ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember? 

Mr. Sracuer..No. I haven't got the papers with me. 

Senator Tosry. You know when you got your papers, don’t you? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know the year, ‘Senator. I got them home 
some place. I know I have got it. It is in my books at home. 

Mr. Moser. During that period prior to repeal, were you connected 
with the Reinfeld Syndicate 

Mr. Sracner. Reinfeld Syndicate? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question on the grounds it 
may incriminate me. 

Mr. Kesster. Prior to the repeal. That means prior to 1933. 

Mr. Moser. Prior to the repeal of prohibition. 

Mr. Kesster. What do you eall the Reinfeld Syndicate ? 

Mr. Moser. I suppose that is a nickname for the syndicate. 

Mr. Sracuer. | refuse to answer that question on the ground that 
it may incriminate me. 

Senator Tosry. I might say to you, sir, that all these questions that 
you refuse to answer let it be understood that you do understand that 
the acting chairman orders you to answer these questions, and if you 
refuse, you do it in the light of the fact that you are countervening 
the order of the chairman; is that correct 

Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krssier. May we make a statement, Senator, so that it will 
save time and part of the record, that when he refuses to answer, 
it is based upon his constitutional rights on the ground that it will in- 
criminate him, so we don’t have to repeat the words every time. 

Mr. Moser. I think we ought to make it clear that he is refusing 
to answer on the ground of income-tax incrimination. 

Mr. Kersster. No; not entirely. If you notice in my statement, 
there are other things. 

ir. Moser. Is he afraid of being prosecuted under the prohibition 
law ? 
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Mr. Kessuer. | can't go into that in detail because I don't know 
enough about his business in that connection. But I know that there 
are other crimes of Federal nature that he may be accused of. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Reinfeld? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him? Is he here now? Is he in Newark 
now / 

Mr. Stacurr. No. He is in New York. 

Mr. Moser. He is in New York? 

Mr. Sracner. You mean Joseph Reinfeld, Sam Reinfeld? There 
are six or seven of them. 

Mr. Moser. Joseph Reinfeld. 

Mr. Sracner. Joseph: yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any business dealings with him now ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. No,sir. I had a stock interest in that company called 
the Brown Vintner Co. 

Mr. Moser. You had a stock interest in that? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did you acquire that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think it is 1933, or the beginning of 1934. 

Mr. Moser. Was that company organized right after repeal? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who were the other people who organized it, besides 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Well, there was Mr. Reinfeld. 

Mr. Moser. Joseph Reinfeld. 

Mr. Stacner. And some of the people with him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know their names? 

Mr. Sracuer. Well, I know one or two, at the start. Lou Holtz. 

Mr. Moser. Lou Holtz. 

Mr. Sracuer. That is his family. Joseph Reinfeld’s family. 

Mr. Moser. Joseph Reinfeld’s family. But you don’t remember all 
their names, I suppose / 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Give us several of them. Was Rutkin in that? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is his full name? 

Mr. Sracurer. Jimmy Rutkin. 

Mr. Moser. James Rutkin ? 

Mr. Sracuer. James. 

Mr. Moser. How about Abner Zwillman; was he in it? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He was one of the stockholders? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And that company has been sold, has it not? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. The assets of the company were sold? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. To whom? 

Mr. Sracuer. To Seagram’s, 

Mr. Moser. When did that occur? 

Mr. Sracuer. 19 

Mr. Kesster. May we make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that when he 
answers that they were all stockholders, I think the record, you prob- 
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ably have a pretty complete record on that, that they were not stock- 
holders in their own names, but were stockholders by right of owner- 
ship, although the stock was not in their names. 

Mr. Moser. I appreciate your bringing that out, Mr. Kessler. Let’s 
have the facts on that. 

You said that Joseph Reinfeld and members of his family, and 
Rutkin and Zwillman and you and others. 

Mr. Sracner. I guess there were some others. 

Mr. Moser. Were the organizers of this company. 

Mr. Sracuer. No. We were not the organizers. Mr. Reinfeld was 
the organizer. 

Mr. Moser. He was the organizer. And he persuaded you to put 
in some money; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. He went to Europe, and he got the agencies. 

Mr. Moser. I see. And then he persuaded you people to put in some 
money ¢ 

Mr. Sracnuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you owned stock, but not in your own names ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you want to tell us what names you owned it in? 

Mr. Sracuer. I didn’t own it; Mr. Reinfeld did all that. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know the names? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You gave the money to Reinfeld, and he gave vou a 
share in the company ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. He gave us stock. 

Mr. Moser. He gave you stock, but the stock was issued in other 
people’s names. 

Mr. Sracuer. No. He held the stock for us in trust. 

Senator Tosnry. Did you ever see it ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Ile held it in trust ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Senator Tosry. That is where the trust comes in. 

Mr. Srracner. We trusted him. And we still do. 

Mr. Moser. Does Mr. Rutkin still trust him ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. What percentage of the stock did you own ¢ 

Mr, Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us how much money you put in? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Well, it seems to me that 

Mr. Sracuer. That is the question before Mr. Coyle at this present 
time, just about what you are asking me. 

Mr. Moser. How much money you put in? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. And what I did with my money. And he told 
me that I didn’t have to answer it. Then he asked me the question, 
and to take me to court. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t let us worry about what Mr. Coyle is doing. 

Mr. Sracuer. I am worried about it. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t care what Coyle said to you. We are concerned 
with getting information for our purposes, and not for Coyle’s. 

But there is a suit pending with respect to this, isn’t there? 

Mr. Sracuer. A suit pending? 
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Mr. Moser. Between Reinfeld and Rutkin ? 

Mr. Sracuier. It has nothing to do with me, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It has nothing to do with you, but there is such a suit 
pending ¢ 

Mr. Svacner. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you have already told us that you had an interest. 

Mr. Sracuer. That is not the same suit. That is not the same com- 
pany. That is a distillery in Canada, which has nothing to do with 
me. Iam not in the suit. 

Mr. Moser. What is that distillery ? 

Mr. Sracuer. 1 don’t know what it is. That is between them. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us what percentage of Brown Vintners 
you own ¢ 
~ Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us what percentage Mr. Joseph Rein- 
feld owns? 

Mr. Sracner. I wouldn't know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know 4 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what percentage Rutkin owns? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir; 1 wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. Weren't you told at the time? 

Mr. Sracner. At the time that Mr. Rutkin—how much he owned ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. Mr. Rutkin was a friend of Mr. Reinfeld. 

Mr. Moser. And you don’t know what percentage anybody held? 

Mr. Stracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what percentage you held ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You won't even tell me whether you know whether you 
knew at the time / 

Mr. Sracuer. | refuse to answer that question. 

Senator Torry. The thought comes to me, Mr. Counsel, and Mr. 
Stacher, and Mr. Kessler—and it may seem elementary—but here is 
a man that has been prosperous, evidently, and has made some money, 
and so forth; and like the rest of us has filed an income-tax return, 
and did what was demanded of him; and apparently they are sus- 
picious of him, because apparently they come into conference. 

What I am getting at is, sooner or later the Government is going to 
find out all these things. He only has one story to tell, and that is 
the truth. 

If he puts his cards on the table, nobody is going to hurt him. It is 
a pretty good world. This ducking and dr: aking all the time, and 
ducking from the Government, and Senate committees, how is his 
peace of mind going to be? 

If he would come through clean and put his cards on the table, he 
would live a good life. 

What is wrong with that philosophy ? 

Mr. Kessier. Senator, every bit of information concerning the 
Brown Vintners has been fully exploited by the Government. T am 
sure this committee knows everything about it. It isa matter of court 
record. 

Senator Torry. Of course, they don’t know what his proportions 
were, 
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Mr. Krssuer. That has been established. 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Kesster. And I think there are complete records submitted to 
the Internal Revenue Department of his interest, as well as Zwillman’s 
interest. That is as far as I know. Because that was an interest I 
had in seeing that the Government had that information, complete 
information. 

Now, why he refuses to answer is a matter of his constitutional 
rights. And if he thinks that if he feels that that involves him in 
giving information that may incriminate him, he must think that way 
for himself. 

But it is not something that is kept from you, because you can have 
that information, it is available to you, the Government has it. It has 
been set out in writing. 

Mr. Sracuer. We have paid the Government—the Government said 
that we have paid our taxes on that company fully. Mr. Reinfeld 
made a statement to that effect to the Government. And I don’t know 
whether you have it, but the Government has it, all of it. 

Still he asked me the question on what I did with my money. That 
has been a year ago, Senator, that we have paid our tax. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Stacher, you are talking to us as though we were 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which we are not. 

Mr. Sracner. But I am afraid that I will get in trouble with the 
Internal Revenue, from what the questions that the man asked me. 

Mr. Moser. You say that the questions I am asking you are matters 
of public record. You say it is a matter of public record what share 
you had in Brown Vintners. 

Mr. Sracuer. Not public, but the Government has it. 

Mr. Kersster. If I gave you the impression it is a public record, I 
didn’t mean that. It isa record in the ollice of the Internal Revenue, 
of statements made as to the respective interests. I think there are 
statements made even as to who held the stock, unknown to Mr. 
Stacher. He would only have to give you hearsay, if he remembers it. 

Mr. Moser. You never stated to the Bureau what your interest is. 

Mr. Sracuer. I never stated—Mr. Reinfeld made a full statement 
to that effect. 

Mr. Kesster. He said, did you ever state. 

Mr. Sracuer. Did I ever state? 

Mr. Kesster. Yes. I don’t think you ever did. 

Mr. Stracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Reinfeld made a full statement. Do you know 
what he said in his statement ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I haven’t read it, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what he said in the statement? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You said that the Bureau of Internal Revenue knew, 
that it has all the information that we are asking of you. 

Mr. Stacner. I think they have all the information. 

Mr. Moser. Now I ask you if you know what was said, and you say 
you don’t know? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know what was said. But I know that we 
were exonerated, and we paid our full tax, what the Government had 
coming; and the Government said that they had no grievance against 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Stacher, I understand that. We are not talking 
about income tax. Weare trying to get information as to how certain 
activities operated. 

Mr. Sracuer. Mr. Moser, I am sorry, I will do the best Tecan. But 
I don’t want to get involved, and I am afraid of getting involved in 
any income tax. 

Mr. Moser. Nobody blames you for that. But you said that it is 
a matter of record with the Bureau. You think Mr. Reinfeld has 
given the information to the Bureau; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Kessurr. Mr. Moser, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Toney. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Kessuer. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Go right ahead and tell us. 

Mr. Kesster. As I understand, sometime in 1950 there was an 
investigation by the Internal Revenue Department concerning the 
Reinfeld and the Brown Vintners situation, and the sale of that 
business. 

At that time there was a question of whether Abner Zwillman, 
Mr. Stacher, had paid their taxes, 

There was a very careful investigation made at which time we ap- 
peared before the Internal Revenue Department and submitted cer- 
tain statements. The statements were prepared not by my office, but 

srepared by the office of Arthur Garfield Bays, who represented Mr, 
Zwillman. 

In that record it appears that when the company was originally 
organized in 1933, Mr. Stacher and Mr. Zwillman were supposed to 
have a half interest in the Brown Vintners Co. 

And then, over the period of years between 1933 and 1940—and 
1940 being the day on which the business was sold to the Seagram 
Co. for seven and a half million dollars net; I think the gross was 
around 15 million dollars, they took over a certain amount of liabili- 
ties: the net was seven and a half million dollars, which went to the 
stockholders. 

But between 1933 and ha there was a number of stock issues 
engineered by Mr. Reinfeld. I don’t say engineered in any way of 
criticism, but it was engineered to that extent whereby, when, at the 
conclusion in 1940, when the com pany was liquidated, Mr. Stacher 
and Mr. Zwillman wound up together with 16 percent, I think about 
8 percent apiece—with 16 percent of the company. And as a result 
of that there was a settlement made. 

Beginning in 1940, certain moneys were paid; 1941 or 1942, cer- 
tain other moneys were paid, all of which I didn’t know, and didn’t 
represent him at that time. 

But in 1943 there was a dispute arose between Stacher and Zwill- 
man on the one side, and Rutkin on the same side, and Reinfeld on 
the other side, through his accountants. 

We contended—at that time I came into the case; up until that 
time I was not in the case. I came into the case, and examined cer- 
tain records with Mr. Cohn, who was the accountant for Reinfeld 
and for the Brown Vintners. 
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Asa result of that, we made certain contentions that these men had 
not received all of their money from the stock transaction liquida- 
tions. 

Mr. Moser. Excuse me just a second. You mentioned the ac- 
countant for the Brown Vintners and Reinfeld. What was his name? 

Mr. Kessier. Samuel Cohn. 

\{s the result of a few conferences, we settled the case so far as 
Stacher and Zwillman were concerned, and these two people received 
the sum of $358,000. 

Mr. Moser. Each ? 

Mr. Kessier. No; together. Which was split, in my office, half 
and half. 

Mr. Moser. That was in addition to what they had received ? 

Mr. Kessuer. In addition to what they had received in 1940 and 
1941. 

Mr. Moser. How much had they received in the prior settlement ? 

Mr. Kessuer. To the best of my recollection, they received pretty 
close to a million, between nine hundred thousand to a million dollars, 
between the two of them, split equally. But they had an equal interest 
at the time. 

Now, that was the situation, where Rutkin had the same settle- 
ment, but he represented himself, got $250,000. 

You know the story of Rutkin. He was charged with having 
failed to report the receipt of the $250,000. 

Senator Tosry. They each got about $670,000 / 

Mr. Kessiter. Oh, no. 

Senator Torry. You said a million—— 

Mr. Kessiter. The total was $900,000, T think $930,000, $940,000, 
$950,000; and they got half; about $500,000. 

Senator Toney. How about the second settlement ? 

Mr. Kesster. That included everything. 

Senator Tosry. What did you originally put in, Mr. Stacher? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that statement, that question, sir. 

Mr. Kesster. The last payment that was made was $358,000 in my 
office. That's all I know as to the amount of payment. The rest of 
it was hearsay as to what they received. 

\t that time we had to convince the Government that the $358,000, 
which was in the indictable years, whether Zwillman and Stacher 
paid their taxes on it. And apparently, and I only judge this from 
results, not from what they said—Mr. Stacher indicated that they said 
something, I don’t know what they said—but apparently we con- 
vinced the Government that Stacher and Zwillman had paid their 
taxes, because they turned around, if you remember, and they indicted 
Rutkin for having received $250,000 at the same time, on the theory 
that he did not pay his taxes, nor were his taxes paid for him, 

Senator Tosnry. That is the man they call “Nigger” Rutkin? 

Mr. Kessuer. That is the fellow. 

Mr. Moser. You represented Mr. Stacher, and Hays represented Mr. 
Zwillman ? 

Mr. Kessiter. Which period? 

Mr. Moser. You tell me. 

Mr. Kessirer. IT represented Stacher and Zwillman in 1943, when 
they received $358,000, 
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In 1949 or 1950, the early part of 1950, I think it was, when Rutkin 
was indicted—I mean, you can figure the date by the Rutkin indict- 
ment—TI represented Stacher alone. And Zwillman was represented 
by Arthur ¢ iarfield Hays" office. 

Mr. Moser. Does Mr. Hays represent ZWillman now ? 

Mr. Kesster. T wouldn't know. IT wouldn't be surprised. 

Mr. Moser. He has 

Mr. Kesster. I would ouess at it that he does. 

Mr. Moser. He has represented him over the years, generally, hasn't 
he, as LT understand it / 

Mr. Kesster. Well, only from hearsay, 1 understand that there 
was some transactions in the last 3 or 4+ years that he represented 
them. But I don't know how long he represented them. L had no 
occasion to represent Mr. Zwillman after the 1943 transaction. 

Mr. Moser. We have no objection to the procedure that seems to 
have been developing here of having Mr. Kessler supply us with the 
information that we want, thereby 

Mr. Kessier. [am through. You probably have no other in 
formation that I can supply you with. 

Mr. Moser. If you give the information that won't incriminate 
Mr. Stacher, he can answer the questions that he won't be incriminated 
by. 

Mr. Kessure. If I know them, 1 will be glad to tell you. 

Mr. Moser. We are not anxious to incriminate Mr. Stacher; we are 
anxious to get information. And whatever source it comes from is 
all right with us. 

You don’t mind that, do you? 

Mr. Sracuer. 1 don’t mind anything you do. 

Mr. Moser. Tell me about the Caleo Chemical Co. 

Mr. Sracuer. Sir? 

Mr. Moser. C-a-l-c-o. 

Mr. STACHER. What is that? lL am not trying to be fresh, or ask 
questions. 

Mr. Moser. Back in 1931, were you associated with a company 
called Caleo Chemical Co. ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Never heard of it. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of it? 

Mr. Sracuer. Calco Chemical ? 

Mr. Moser. They were in the business of manufacturing alcohol ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Alcohol? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of that? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Were you ever in the business of manufae- 
turing aleohol? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. That won't affect your income tax. Why won't you tell 
us about that? You admitted you were a bootlegger:; why not tell us 
about that ? 

Mr. Sracuer, I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman ever in that business ’ 

Mr. Sracuer. I wouldn't know, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether he was or not ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Positive. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear of the Reo Distilling Co. ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Reo Distilling Co.—yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a financial interest in that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any connection with it at all? 

Mr. Sracuer. I knew the person that ran it. 

Mr. Moser. What was that? 

Mr. Sracuer. Benjamin Zuckerman. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman connected with that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think so. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. Was Reinfeld ? 

Mr. Stacuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Stacuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you know, none of those people had any 
interest in 1t¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so, they had any interest. 

Mr. Moser. But you just knew the man who ran it? 

Mr. Sracner. Know him well. 

Mr. Moser. We have information to the effect that Zwillman and 
Reinfeld had $1 million in that. Do you think that is wrong? 

Mr. Sracner. I don’t think there was $1 million in the whole 
company. I don’t think Mr. Zuckerman had a million dollars in his 
life. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of an operation was it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know. I was there three or four times. 
They sold, you know, liquor. 

Mr. Moser. Bootlegger set-up ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No; no. It was a legitimate business. 

Mr. Moser. Legitimate business? 

Mr. Sracuer. It was a distillery. 

Mr. Moser. Were you connected with the Eastern Credit Corp. ? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What is the nature of that? 

Mr. Sracuer. That was a finance business that I had with Mr. Lehr- 
hoff in the Universal Motors, and when I went to the Army I sold that 
business. 

Mr. Moser. What is Mr. Lehrhoff’s full name? 

Mr. Sracuer. Marty Lehrhoff. 

Mr. Moser. Where does he live ? 

Mr. Sracuer. He lives at 25 Van Velsor Place. 

Mr. Moser. In Newark? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did you organize that business ¢ 

Mr. Si \CHER. I would say—I don’t know for sure, but I would say 

°36 or 


Mr. awk. Was it a corporation ? 
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Mr. Sracuer. I really couldn't tell you whether it was a corpora 
tion or a partnership. 

Mr. Moser. The name of it was Eastern Credit Corp. Does that 
indicate that it was a corporation / 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. And the Universal Motors. 

Mr. Moser. It was that that was another corporation 4 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Universal Motors / 

Mr. Sracnuer. That was buying and selling used cars. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, you were in the business of buying and selling used 
cars ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And Eastern Credit Corp. was a finance company that 
was used to finance the cars? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And the corporation, Eastern Credit Corp., Was a COM- 
pany in which you and Lehrhoff both had financial interests ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What percentage did you own ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I am sorry, | refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Was anybody in that company with you besides Marty 
Lehrhoff ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think when we started his brother-in-law might 
have had a little interest. 

Mr. Moser. What was his name? 

Mr. Stacuer. Lehrhoff, too. 

Mr. Moser. His brother ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Brother-in-law, I think, 

Mr. Moser. His brother-in-law was named Lehrhoff? It could have 
been his brother. 

Mr. Sracuer. It wasn’t his brother. It was one of the family. I 
don’t know his first name. I haven’t seen him in a long time. 

Mr. Moser. Could it have been Abe ? 

Mr. Sracuer. It could have been Abe; that’s right; Lehrhoff. 

Mr. Moser. Abe Lehrhoff had a third interest; does that sound 
right ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Marty Lehrhoff had a third; does that sound right ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t you remember that you each had a third? 

Mr. Sracuer. | wouldn’t know, sir. I wouldn’t be sure. It is so 
many years ago. 

Mr. Moser. When did you go in the Army? 

Mr. Sracuer. 1945. 

Mr. Moser. You surely can remember if you sold it; you can re- 
member what percentage you got? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t want to get at anything, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was your position in that company ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Just an investor. 

Mr. Mosrr. You didn’t hold any position as officer ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think I did. I don’t know whether I was secre 
tary, or something. 

Mr. Moser. You might have been treasurer ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Maybe. Could be. 
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Mr. Moser. You got out of that and you went in the Army in 1943? 

Mr. Sracuer. 1943. 

Mr. Moser. Was the company still operating at that time? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't it go out of business in 1942? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Sracurr. May be the Eastern Credit did. But not the Univer- 
sal Motors; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. Who owned the Universal Motors? 

Mr. Stacuer. Mr. Lehrhoff. 

Mr. Moser. The same three ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. No; I think the other fellow went out, the other 
Lehrhoff. 

Mr. Moser. So did youand Mr. Lehrhoff own it jointly ? 

Mr. StracHer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Fifty percent each ? 

Mr. Stacuer. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You ran these two companies sort of as a single enter- 
prise, did you ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I couldn’t tell you, sir. They were selling used cars 
and loaning out a little money on the cars. 

Mr. Moser. If somebody bought a car, you would finance it for 
them / 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. So you sold it with one company and financed it with 
the other ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. We would make a little money. 

Mr. Moser. So when the automobile business went out of business, 
you discontinued the credit business, too, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Stacuer. I don’t remember. It might be. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Royal Music Supply Co. ? 

Mr. Stracuer. Well, we have five companies there; two in New York, 
two in Jersey, two Runyons, and we have a Worldwide Music, like 
we play in the restaurants, play in the factories. Worldwide, they 
call it. 

Mr. Moser. Worldwide Music ? 

Mr. Stracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. It is Teleflash ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Teleflash¢ I don’t understand. 

Mr. Moser. Well, it is a loud-speaker that is put in a tavern or store 
or factory, is it not ? 

Mr. Stacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you send music over the wires into that / 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Senator Toney. Isn't that the same as Muzak put out ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. That is the same thing. We put the 
wires in, the telephone company puts them in, and we put the speakers 
in each place. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. And then you send the music to the telephone 
company over a wire, don’t you 4 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. And from there it goes through their wires to these 


places ¢ 
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Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Now, that is called Worldwide News. 

Mr. Sracuer. Worldwide Music. 

Mr. Moser. And you own an interest in that, do you ‘ 

Mr. Stacnuer. It is all one company; the five of them are all one 
company. They are different companies. 

Mr. Moser. These are five companies operated under a single man- 
agement; is that it ¢ 

Mr. Stacuer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. And can you name all five / 

Mr. Stracuer. Well, two Runyons, two Runyons, and one World- 
wide. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of the Runyons? 

Mr. Sracuer. Runyon Sales New York. There is a New York 
Runyon Sales on Forty-third Street and Tenth Avenue. There is a 
Newark Runyon Sales in New Jersey at 122 Runyon Street. And 
there are two other Runyons. Runyon Co., and Runyon that runs 
something else, games. 

Mr. Moser. Well, tell us about the business, now, of each one. You 
have two Runyons in New York; one is in the music business / 

Mr. Sracuer. All in the same business. 

Mr. Moser. Do they have different territories / 

Mr. Sracurer. No. You see, New York sells to jobbers only. We 
sell to jobbers, and also have a route of our own. We have 600 music 
boxes in Newark, and around the different parts of New Jersey, that 
we run them ourselves. And we service them and records, and if 
anything is broken, and everything else. We try to put our jukeboxes 
in there, so we would have 

Mr. Moser. Now you are on the jukeboxes / 

Mr. SracHer. That is the same thing, sir. 

Mr. Moser. I was talking about this music thing. 

Mr. Stracuer. We have 95 accounts. About that: 90 or 95, 93. 
don't remember. 

Mr. Moser. You say you have these different companies. Is each 
one a separate corporation / 

Mr. Stacuer. | wouldn't know, sir. I would have to look at the 
books. 

Mr. Moser. But they are all branches of the same business ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Over this Teleflash we were talking about, you send 
music that is played on records, | suppose, con't you 4 

Mr. Sracuer. That's right. 

Mr. Moser. And do you send any news events, sports news? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Nothing but music ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Nothing but music. Dinner music, afternoon music. 
and nice concert music. 

Mr. Moser. But nothing but music. Absolutely nothing but music? 

Mr. Sracuer. Just music. 

Mr. Moser. No news of any kind? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. It might be: IT don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. No horse race results, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Nothing to do with the ponies ? 
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Mr. Sracuer. I didn’t know what you were getting at, sir. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You say you have these five companies. You said “we.” 
Who are the others in it with you? 

Mr. Sracuer. Mr. Green and Mr. Sugarman, and nobody else, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Zwillman has no interest, direct or indirect ? 

Mr. Sracner. No interest whatever. 

Mr. Moser. Direct or indirect? 

Mr. Sracuer. Positively not. No interest with me whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. That music business is still going on? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. Was that going on when you purchased into it or did 
Var 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. I know Mr. Green for 25 years. He is a 
friend of mine. We played in the playgrounds together. When I 
come out of the Army, he asked me what I was doing, and I said 
“Nothing much.” He said, “I have got a good business, would you 
like to go partners with me?” 

And I went partners with him. And we worked the business up 
from that day to today. And it is a very big business today. 

Mr. Moser. Did you take the place of another partner? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn’t there a fellow named Harry Goldberger who 
had been there? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think he is still there. He has a little route. I 
never took anybody’ Ss pl: ce. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t buy out his interest ? 

Mr. Stacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you pay him $15,000 for his interest? 

Mr. Sracuer. No,sir. I bought Mr. Sugarman and Mr. Green. 

Mr. Moser. You bought a share from each of them, is that it ? 

Mr. Stacuer. Well, I bought into the company with them. I don’t 
know anything about Goldberger. I never pushed him out; I never 
dik l anything. 

Mr. Moser. I am not suggesting you pushed him out. I want to 
know where you got your interest ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I bought my interest with them, sir, and I paid for 
it. And from then we worked up a very good business. 

Mr. Moser. Did you lend money to the company ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you advance to it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you want to tell us how much he put in it? 

Mr. Kesster. I don’t represent the company. I don’t know a thing 
about it. 

Mr. Moser. Would you be willing to confirm the fact that you 
loaned $25,000 ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I loaned them money. 

Mr. Moser. But you wouldn’t say whether it was $25,000. 

Mr. SracHer. I wouldn’t say anything, sir. Anything in reference 
to money. 

Mr. Moser. How long were you in the Army ? 

Mr. Sracuer. About 6 months. 

Mr. Moser. Went in in 1943 and out in 1943 ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. Over the age limit. 
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Mr. Moser. As I understand it, your business consisted of this 
automobile selling and financing business prior to the time you went 
in the Army 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And did you work at anything else ? 

Mr. Stacuer. Well, when I was a boy I sold newspapers until I 
was 16 years old. From then, I worked in the Edison Co., on Boyd 
Street. 

Mr. Moser. Edison Co. ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Thomas Edison, on Boyd Street. I don’t know how 
long I worked there. I couldn’t tell you, sir. From there I worked 
for the Government in a leather factory, on Frelingheusen Avenue. 
I tried to get into the Army. I was too skinny. I ate some bananas 
and got sick. 

Mr. Moser. This was the First World War? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. From there I worked for the Gov- 
ernment in a shipyard. Then, from there, I worked in a factory, I 
think it is a fur factory. I don’t know if it has anything to do with 
the Hollander. I can't remember, but it was on Johnson Avenue 
some place. 

Irom there I went to work in the rabbit factories. 

Mr. Moser. Rabbit factory ? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir: shaving rabbits. 

Senator Torry. You mean shaving the hair off the rabbits? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes. Rabbit skins. I worked there until, oh, I don’t 
remember. I worked there—that was the last—I think that was the 
last place I worked. 

And then from there I went in business for myself. 

Mr. Moser. That was bootlegging ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That was later? 

Mr. Sracner. I didn’t come to that yet. That is after. 

I don’t mean to be fresh, but I went in the fruit and vegetable busi- 
ness. I used to buy and sell fruit and vegetables to places. Buy them 
off the farmers, rent a wagon, horse and wagon, paid $3 for it, and 
buy all the merchandise I could, and go out and sell it, and see how 
much I could make. Sometimes I would make good, sometimes I 
wouldn’t. 

Then from there I was in the bootlegging business. 

Mr. Moser. That was over in 1933 
over in 1933? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And after that you worked at what ? 

Mr. Sracuer. After that I didn’t do anything for a while. 

Mr. Moser. No work at all for a while? 

Mr. Sracuer. I didn’t do anything for a while. 

Mr. Moser. I should think after that you wouldn’t have to. 

Mr. Sracuer. Sir? 

Mr. Moser. I should think after that you wouldn’t have to work for 
a while. 

Then you went into this automobile business, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 


; the bootlegging business was 


85277—51—-pt. 18 19 
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Mr. Moser. And while you were working in the automobile busi- 
ness, was that your sole working business, sole work you did 2 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t work at anything else? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. That was 1936, I think. 

Mir. Moser. Yes. And then right up to the time you went in the 
Army, that is all you worked at ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s rig 

Mr. Moser. That’s correct; isn’t it? You didn’t work at anythiny 


-_ 


»] 


Mr. Sracuer. I think so. I don’t remember. I think 1935, maybe 
1936. in around that time. where I bought the Public Service Tobacco 
Co. with Mr. Lascari, and then sold it to Mr. Zw illman, [ think, 2 years 
I think that’s the time I bought into Mr. Lehrhoff. I don’t 
remember. 
Mr. Moser Let’s t lk about Publie Service Tobacco C'o, You and 
r. £42 ear} bought it together / 
Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 
Mr. Moser. In about 1937? 
Mr. Sracner. If it is 1937, 1 don’t remember the year. 
Mr. Moser. Well. about that? . 
Mr. Sracner. 1936, 1937, 
Mir. Moser. I have a figure of 1937. Does that sound about right ? 
Mr. Sracuer. That's all right. 
Mr. Moser. And you each bought a half interest ? 
Mr. Sracner. No. Mr. Catena bought. 
Moser. Mr. Cat 
Mr. Sracter. Yes 
Mir. Moser. Tle staved in the business ? 
Mr. Sracuer. No. He sold out too when I sold out. 
Mr. Mo R Tam talk nye ibout when vou bought if 
Senator Tospry. What Catena was th 
Mr. Sracuer. Jerry Catena. It is si yr ago, that I don’t re- 


¢ / 


M 


Pibe 


Mir. Moser. You said a few minutes ago that Lascari was in with 


Mr. Sracner. Laseari wasin. And I think Mr. Catena was. 

Mir. Moser. The three of vou together ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so, 

Mr. Moser. What shares did vou ¢ ach have ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. If you have the papers, tell me, 

1d it will be all right. 

Mr. Most R. I clon’t know ; | don’t have any idea. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. I just wonder if vou all went in equally. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Were you partners? 

Mr. Sracuer. Partners in that business: ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was it a corporation ora partnership 4 

Mr. Sracirer. I think it was a corporation. 

Mr. Moser. Who was in with you besides Laseari and Catena ? 
Anybody else? . 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir 
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Moser. How about a fellow named Al Lillian $ 

STAcCHER. No, sir. 

Moser. He was not in it ? 

Sracuer. No, sir 
Moser. You said that you sold out to Zwillman. When did 
cur ¢ 

Sracuer. Oh. it must have been about 2 years, a year and a 


half: I just can’t remember. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


' 
vec 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Kessier. A vear and a half of what / 

Sracner. A vear and a half since the time we bought it. 
Kersster. After you bought it 4 

Sracuer. Y« 

Moser. A year and a half or 2 years later you 

Sracuer. Yes, 

Moser. About a year and a half, was it? 

Sracuer. Maybe a year and a half, 2 years; I cai t 
Moser. Did you all sell out ¢ 

STACHER. No. I sold out, Mr. Catena sold out. Mr. L 
with Mr. Zwillman. 

Mos) R. Vhy cid you cet out of that ¢ 

STACHER. Well. I wanted the money 


and I sold out. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Nf 
Vil 


Nir. 
Mr. 


Moser. What was the business ? 

SracHer. I am sorry, I can’t answer that question. 
Moser. . you sold out in about 1939 1940—193 
STACHER. tt oht be 1958, I don’t 


Moser. You wanted the money 


sold out ¢ 


Nr. 
Mr. 


Out, an 


Mi 
Mr. 


1 


ayhl. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


STacner. That’s right. sir. 
Moser. You are not willing 
why you wanted the money ¢ 
Sracuer. No, sir. 

Moser. What isthe Passaic Musie Co. ? 
STACHER. That 1s one of our companie 

Kesster. What isthe name of that ? 

Moser. Passaic Musie Co. 

SracHer. The Runyon Co. had an interest in the Passaic C 
Moser. Isee. And does it own all the stock ? 
STACHER, Does who own all the stock ? 

Moser. Does the Runyon Co. own all the stock ? 
STacHeR. No, sir. There is another gentleman in the company. 
Moser. Does it own a controlling interest ? 
Sracuer. I think two-thirds. 

Moser. ‘Two-thirds? 

STacHer. I think so. 

Moser. What is the business of the Passaic Music Co. ? 
STACHER. The samething. It isa route. 


Moser. A route, that is, you put jukeboxes in and service them : 


is that right? 
Mr. Sracuer. That’sright. I think they have over 100. 


Mr. 


outfit : 


Mr. 


Moser. You say that Zwillman had no interest in the Runyon 
is that correct ? 
SracHer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. How about his brother Irving, did he ever have any- 
thing to do with it? 

Mr. SracHer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never did? 

Mr. Stacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And Abner never did have? 

Mr. Stacner. No, sir. Positively not. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any business association with Irving 
Zwillman ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Business association ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Well, we sold them—we had an interest in a com- 
pany that was operating bowling alleys, little bowling alleys. And 
we sold Irvi 17 our share of it. That’s the R. & H. Is that right 

Mr. Moser. R.& H. Could it have been the G. & R. ? 

Mr. Sracuer. G. & R. is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did G. & R. stand for? 

Mr. Stracuer. I don’t know. G. & R.: that’ . We sold him our 
hare 

Mr. Moser. G. & R. Trading Co. was a company that the Runyon 
outfit owned; was that it? 

Mr. Sracuer. No; they owned part of it, sir. One-third, I think. 

Mr. Moser. And you sold your interest to Irving Zwillman ¢ 

Mr. Stacuer. That’s right. Our company sold the interest to Irving 
Zwillman. 


Mr. Moser. id you ever havea interest In any company that you 


n 
‘Id Abner Zwillman other od this Publie Service Tobacco 


company you evel ohh ts tae’ 
Mr. Sracuer. It is not Abner: that is his brother Irving. 
Mr. Moser. But vou sold Publie Service Tobacco to Abner ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Did you sell anything else to Abner, any other busi- 


/ 


Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 
Bs Moser. You say that the business of the G. & R. Trading Co. 


} 
iuk eDoOX 


Mi: SracHer. No. 
Mr. } Moser. Bowling alleys? 
Mr. Sracuer. Bowling : alley s, and pin games, and things like that. 
Mr. Moser. Did it sell that equipment ¢ 
Mr. Sracuer. No. It operates it. 
Mr. Moser. It operates it! 
Mr. Sracner. It still does today. It is still a company at the pres- 
Mr. M ser. Who was in that business with you? 
Mr. Sracuer. There was a man by the name of Mr. Steinberg. The 
her man’s name, Lieb, Leibowitz. 
ir. Moser. Lieb, L-i-e-b ? 
Sracuer. No. I just can’t remember his name. You tell me, 
el] you if it is right. 
I don’t know. You sold out to Irving? 
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Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Krsster. How long ago? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember, Sam. I didn’t do the business 
with them. Abie Green did the business with them. He was very 
friendly. He knows the kid since he was a boy. 

Mr. Moser. I am wondering whether you sold out in the last 4 or 
5 years, or whether it was before that. 

Mr. Stacuer. It might be 4,5 years. It might be that, I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Did you own the business in 1946, do you think? 

Mr. Stacuer. I can’t remember. Might have. 

Mr. Moser. That company, G. & R. Trading Co., reported in its 
income-tax returns that it made payments to various people. What 
would those payments have been for ? 

Mr. Stacuer. How would I know, sir? 

Mr. Mosrr. You don’t know? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. I never was there. Maybe once, passed 
there. 

Mr. Moser. Who would know ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Steinberg? 

Mr. Sracuer. Steinberg ? 

Mr. Moser. Was he running it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think he was. 

Mr. Moser. He was running it. What is his first name? 

Mr. Sracuer. There are four brothers. I don’t know which one it 

Harry. 

Mr. Moser. Harry Steinberg? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Is he still in it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. And he ran the operation, and you had money in it; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Stracner. Yes. I guess hedid. I never took any interest in it. 
Mr. Green ran it with—I know we had an interest, and we sold it to 
Irving. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Green supervised that? 

Mr. Sracuer. Mr. Green; yes, sir. Abe Green. 

Mr. Moser. There was a firm called Billitz and Stacher? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anything about that outfit ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Who was Mr. Billitz? 

Mr. Sracuer. I know Mr. Billitz. 

Mr. Moser. What is his name? 

Mr. Sracuer. Isidore Billitz. 

Mr. Moser. Does he live in Newark? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where does he live? 

Mr. Sracuer. 25 Van Velsor Place, Newark. 

Mr. Moser. You have given the address of Billitz. Is the address 
you have given the same as the address of Runyon Sales Corp? 
~ Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. Runyon Sales is 123 Runyon Street. Mr. 

sillitz lives in 25 Van Velsor Place, Newark. Mr. Lehrhoff lives in 
the same building. I used to live in the same building. And I just 
moved. 
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Mr. Moser. Is Billitz and Stacher a partnership or a corporation? 

Mr. Sracuer. Partnership. 

Mr. Moser. Partnership? 

Mr. Stacuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t want to tell me what business it is in? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Is it in business now ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question 

Mr. Mi SER. Did Abner ZN illman have the intel 
ime 2? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir 

Mr. Moser. Never had any interest ? 

Mr. Stacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He doesn’t have any now ? 

Mr. Stacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Whether direct or indirect ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir 
Mr. Moser. There was an organization called the H. S. Amuse- 
nent Co. 

Mr. Sracuer. H. & S. what? 

Mr. Moser. H. & S. Amusement Co. Have you ever heard of that? 

Mr. Sracnuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure you are not a partner in an organization 
‘alled H. & S. Amusement Co. ? 

Mr. Stracner. Amusement company 4 

Mr. Moser. H. & S. Amusement Co. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so, sir. Unless it has something to do 
with the Runyon. Runyon had a company under that name, it might 
be. But I don’t think so. We have five companies. That couldn't, I 
don’t think so, unless you showed me. 

Mr. Moser. Runyon Realty Co. is another company in that group? 

Mr. Sracuer. Runyon Realty, that is one of the five. 

Mr. Moser. Is that still in existence, Runvon Realty ? 


} 


Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so, sir. I would have to look at the 


1 
] 


1 


Mr. Moser. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mos R. Who would know . the books ? 

Mr. Sracuer. The books. Mr. Green would know. You could ask 
Mr. Green. 

Ir. Moser. Mr. Green runs this operation ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Most of it. Mr. Sugarman does. He is in New York: 
Mr. Green 1s in Jersey. 

Mr. Moser. re you active in this Runyon outfit ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I wa 

Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Strac :. Up unti e time—ves. 

Mi . Until you went out to Reno last year? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Won! 1 have anv objection to our examining the 
books and records of the nyon grou 


Mr. Sra 
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Mr. Moser. No objection ? 
Mr. STACHER. No objection. 
Mr. Moser. Well, then, if we send 
il] make them available to him 
Mr. Sracner. Oh, positively. Wh y, certainly 
Mr. Moser. That is an open book, is it ? 
Mr. Sracner. They are there. They have been. 
Mr. Moser. You wouldn't want to let us see the books 
Trading Co., would you? 
Mr. Sracnuer. Sir? 
Mr. Moser. You vouldn’ want to let us e the book 
Stacher, would vou 
Mr. Sracner. [refuse to answer that q 
Mir. Moser. ho is Thum ? 
Mr. Svacuer. A friend of mine 
Mir. Moser. Is there a firm ealled “Thum & Stacher”? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes 
Mr. Moser. How long have ‘you known Mr. Thum ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Twenty vears. 
Mr. M SER, And are vou and he It) business together ? 
Mr. STACHIER. We were, 
Mr. Moser. You were? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. But you are hot any more 4 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. What was the business? 
Mr. Sraciurer. I refuse to answer that que stion. 
Mr. Moser. When did you discontinue the business ? 
Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember, sir. 
. Moser. Nineteen hundred and forty-six, perhaps ? 
* Sracuer. Maybe. 
Mr. Moser. W] hat is Thum’s name, full name? 
Mr. Sracuer. Charles. 
Mr. Moser. ¢ Yharles Thum 
Mr. Sracner. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. Where does he live 
Mr. Sracuer. Oh, he is in Vegas. 
Mr. Moser. He is in Las Vegas? 
Mr. Sracnuer. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. Whi at is he ( l« Ing out there 
Mr. STACHER. a ag oe business 
Mr. Moser. What kind of business? 
Mr. Sracner. I don’t know, sir. 
Senator Torry. There is only one kind of business in Las Vegas. 
Mr. Sractier. Well, Senator, there is a lot of other business there, 
OO, 


Senator Te OREFY., When | was out there, all | could 


vay iI ling busi eSs. 
Mr. Sracuer. Well, there are lots of other busi 
Mr. Moser. Did Abner Zwillman have any 
Stacher ? 
Mir. Sracuer. No, sir. 
Mir. Moser. Direct or indirect ? 


\1 1" 


Vint. STACHER. 
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Moser. What is L. & L. Co. ? 

Sracuer. L. & L.? 

Moser. Yes. 

StracHer. I don’t know, sir. 

Moser. You never heard of L. & L.? 
STracHer. No, sir. 

Moser. It is a company in Saratoga Springs. 
SracHer. Company in Saratoga Springs? 
Moser. Y . Does that help you remember ? 


. Sracuer. It helps me remember, sir. 


Moser. W ‘ite do you remember now ? 
Sracuer. I refuse to answer the question on the grounds that 


it might incriminate me. 


Mr. 
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Moser. What does L. & L. stand for? 

Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Moser. What does the first L stand for? 

STACHER. | don’t know. 

Moser. You don’t know what the second L stands for? 
Sracuer. I don’t know the first or the second. 


. Moser. Is that a partnership or a corporation ? 
. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 


Moser. Do you know? 

SracHeEer. No, I don’t. 

Moser. I can’t hear you. 

Sracuer. No, I don't. 

Moser. You don’t know. Then why don’t you answer? 
Sracuer. Thank you. 

Moser. The address of L. & L. Co. is given as Joe Stacher, 25 


Russell Place, New ee N.J. Isthat your address? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
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Mr 
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STACHER. No, sir. 

Moser. What a at 25 Russell Place ? 
SracHer. | ete know, sir. 
Moser. Do you know who lives there? 


.Sracuer. I never heard of the street. 


Moser. You never heard of Russell Place? 

STACHER. No. 

Moser. In Newark? 

Sracuer. No, sir. Is there? 

Moser. Do you know an outfit called the Bank Club? 
Sracuer. The Bank Club? 

Moser. Yes. 

Stracuer. Yes. 

Moser. Where is that? 

STACHER. In Re no, Ne bY. 


. Moser. Did you buy an interest in that? 
 Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

. Moser. But there is nothing illegal about that. 
- Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Moser. Gambling is legal in Nevada, you know. 
Sracuer. I refuse to answer. 
Krsster. I think he has made it pretty clear, Mr. Moser, that 


it involves finances. 


Mi 


* Sracuer. It involves finances and my memory. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you take any part in the activities of the Bank 
Club? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attempt to become a member of it ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Or a part owner 4 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Did you buy a piece of real estate in Reno? 

Mr. Sracuer. Real estate in Reno? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Greenfield tract 

Mr. Sracuer. I lived there. That was my home. I lived there 
with my wife and child. 

Mr. Moser. And that’s just a place where you owned a home? 

Mr. Sracuer. No; I just rented it. 

Mr. Moser. You rented the place ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was the place called the Greenfield tract, or was your 
house just a place in there? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 1 Greenfield, they called it. 

Mr. Moser. There were others in Greenfield besides ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Oh, sure. It is just the address of the man that 
owned the house. 

Mr. Moser. It was a development, and you had one house of it ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes; a little house. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear of the Golden Nugget Hotel at 
Las Vegas? 

Mr. Sracuer. Golden Nugget? Sure. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever stay there ? 

Mr. Stacuer. Golden Nugget Hotel in Las Vegas? No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own any interest in it / 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Moser. None whatever? 

Mr. Stracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever? 

Mr. Stacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never did own an interest in it, directly or indirectly ? 

Mr. Stacuer. You are talking about Las Vegas? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. The Golden Nugget? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Hotel in Las Vegas? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know the place? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. But you never had any interest in it ? 

Mr. Sracuer. In Las Vegas; no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hold any interest in it in behalf of anybody 
else ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I never had an interest in it. 

Mr. Moser. Not even for somebody else? 

Mr. Sracuer. Never. 
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Mr. Moser. There is a place called the Golden Nu 
Golden Nugget Hotel? 

Mr. Sracuer. It is nota hotel. It isa gambling place in Las Vegas. 

Mr. Méser. The Golden Nugget is a gambling place 4 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is that what you meant when you said you had no inter 
est in the Golden Nugget Hotel? 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. You meant the Golden Nugeet Hotel ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Both. I think it might be a few rooms upstairs. 

Mr. Moser. But you never had any interest in the Golden Nugget ? 

Mr. Kessurr. Whether it was a hotel or a gambling place, he wants 
to know 

Ir. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. M SER. The same an 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you @ u ‘the Army? 

Mr. Sracner. Why did I get out of the Army ? 

Mr. Moser. On what grounds were you let out of the Army? 

Mr. Sracuer. Over the age. I was over 42. 

Mr. Ky SSLER. That was the time when they changed the law. Any- 
body over 40 would be eliminated from the Army. 

Mr. Sracnuer. I have an honorable discharge. 

Mr. Mi SER. You weren't let out because oft defense activity, or 
anything like that ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Over ag 

Mr. Moser. Solely a ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. lon't remember, it is so many years 
ago. 

Mr. Moser. Did U ik ‘ yplication to gr out 4 

Mr. Sracuer. I might have. All the boys got together there, ar 


‘oet. Is there a 


mat The ¢ age I has come through, who 1s over 


And evervbod lil 7 their hands, and they all- 
ian applicat 
Now tel] 
Michael 


cHer. Oh, it 
spr. Fifteen year 
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Mr. Moser. He had no interest in the G. & R. Trading Co. ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know who the G. & R. Trading Co. is, sir. 
He had no interest with me outside of the business that I had with 
him. 

Mr. Most R. Jack Friedlander, clo you know him ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Sure. 

Mr. Moser. Have you known him a good many years? 

Mr. Sracuer. Oh, many years. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Restaurant in Florida. 

Mr. Moser. Restaurant in Florida ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a gambler ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. You can’t answer that. Why not? 

Mr. Krsster. Do you know whether he is or not ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Do I know whether he is a gambler or not? 

Mr. Moser. Do you? 

Mr. Sracuer. What I read in the papers. 

Mr. Moser. But you don’t know otherwise ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a gambler? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes; he is a gambler. 

Mr. Moser. That doesn’t incriminate you. 

Mr. Stacner. All right. 

Mr. Moser. But he is a gambler. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t want to get into no argument with you, 
counsel, 

Mr. Moser. You have had no business dealings with Friedlander 
whatever / 

Mr. Sracuer. Business dealings with Friedlander? No. 

Mr. Moser. When I say “business,” I mean any kind of business; 
gambling, any kind, music, monkey business, anything, any kind of 
of business? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. No financial dealings of any kind with him? 

Mr. Stracuer. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember ? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know him during prohibition time? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. We were kids. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have business dealings with him during pro- 
hibition ? 

Mr. Sracner. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think you did any bootlegging? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. It is so many years ago. I couldn't 
say. 

Mr. Moser. The most important period of your life, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Sracner. IT don’t think so. This is it. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any interest in the Club Greenacres? 

Mr. Sracuer. Greenacres: no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In Florida? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any interest in it? 

Mr. Stacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who does? 

Mr. SracueEr. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know. 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. How about the Teepee Barand Grill? 

Mr. Sracuer. It doesn’t register. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of it? 

Mr. Stacuer. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. It is a place on the Tamiami Trail in Florida? 

Mr. Sracuer. I never was there, I don’t think. Teepee? I don’t 
think I ever was there. 

Mr. Mosrr. T-e-e-p-e-e. 

Mr. Stracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Meyer Lansky ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Have you had any dealings with him? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer on the ground of incrimination ? 

Mr. Stracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is the incrimination that you are thinking of in rela- 
tion to something that occurred more than 10 years ago? 

Mr. Stracuer. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Five years ago? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a gambler? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. That doesn’t incriminate you. Do you know whether 
he is a gambler? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know whether he is a gambler. I know he 
has been in business. 

Mr. Moser. What business? 

Mr. Sracuer. Jukebox business. 

Mr. Moser. He has been in the jukebox business? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Has he been in the slot-machine business ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has he been in any business with you? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Senator Tonry. Do you know Al Capone? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Costello? 

Mr. Sracuer. I know him; yes. 

Senator Tonry. How well? 

Mr. Sracuer. Oh, not well. 

Senator Tosry. Have you been to his house? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Senator Tosry. Has he been to yours? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
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Senator Tosry. Have you had any business relations with him? 

Mr. Stracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. None whatever. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Sracuer. None whatever. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Waxey Gordon ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. I know the name, but I never had known—— 

Mr. Moser. What is Waxey Gordon’s real name? 

Mr. Sracuer. Wexler. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him? 

Mr. Sracuer. If I see him passing acquaintance. I never had no 
business with him. Never met him. 

Mr. Moser. No dealings with him? 

Mr. Sracner. Never had a drink with him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever take any business over from him? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever take over any of the business that he 
gave up? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You did not? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Charles Handler? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Sracuer. He is a lawyer in Newark. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever represented you ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. In what connection ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know. Some matter I had. Real-estate deal. 
I know him all my life. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou know him when you were a boy? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did you know his father? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hang out in his father’s saloon? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is that where all you boys hung out ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Senator Tosry. Do you know either of the Morettis? 

Mr. Sracner. Willie and Solly? 

Senator Topry. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toney. Did you do any business with them ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Toney. Do you know Joe Doto? 

Mr. Sracuer. Joe Doto; yes, sir. 

Senator Tosnry. Did you ever do business with him? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Torry. Is it a fact—and you may not like this question— 
that you have been particularly prosperous, I should think, as far 
as amassing this world’s goods; you are still a comparatively young 
man; you hs ave made money and have been successful according to the 
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standards of certain groups in this country; but is it a fact that a 
large part of your business has been illegitimate, breaking the law in 
the State of New Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Sracuerr. I refuse to answer that question, Senator. 

Mr. Moser. Was Handler counsel for the Public Service Tobacco 
Co. when you were in it ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you remember who was counsel for it, who did the 
legal work for it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think Mr. Simandl. 

Mr. Mosi R. Mr. who? 

Mr. Sracuer. Counsel Simand!l. When we sold the company, Mr. 
Simandl was our attorney. Iam sure that was Mr. Simandl. 

Mr. Moser. How did you meet Handler when you first met him ? 

Mr. Sracner. When I was a boy. 

Mr. Moser. You knew him when he was a boy ? 

Mr. Sracitmer. We played in the playground together. When he 
went to college. 

Mr. Moser. What? 

Mr. Sracuer. Before he went to college. 

Mr. Kesster. You didn’t meet him in college, did you ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No: I did not. I didn’t go there. 

Mr. Moser. Jerry Silverman, did you know him? 

Mr. Sracuer. Jerry Silverman; yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is his name also Zelverman ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. Just Silverman ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Senator Torry. Mr. DeSapio? 

Mr. Sracuer. Doesn’t register. 

menator ‘Tob a Mayor oft the city down he re, DeSapio? 

Mr. Sracner. City of Newark? 

Senator Torry. I think a relative of his, mayor of the city of 

Mr. Sracurr. I don’t remember the name. 

Mr. Moser. What is J. & J. Distributors, do you know that com- 
pany ¢ 
~ Mr. Sracuer. J. & J. Distributing Co.? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. That is a liquor company. 

Mr. Moser. Is Jerry Silverman in that? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does he own it? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who else is in that ? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know that Silverman is. You must know some of 
the other 

Mr. Stacner. His brother and his family. 

Mr. Moser. It is a family outfit ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I think so. 

Mr. Mosrr. Does Abner Zwillman own anything in it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. He has no connection with it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 
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Senator Torry. Do you know Frank Hague ? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. I know of him. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Al Schwab ? 

Mr. Sraciuer. Oh, he works there. 

Mr. Moser. He works where ¢ 

Mr. Sracuirer. Inthe J.& J. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, he ts a clerk behind the counter ? 
Mr. Sracurr. No. He isa salesman. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have an interest in the company ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mir. Moser. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know Meyer Ellenstein ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Sracuer. I wouldn’t savy that. I know him better than he 
knows me. I know him for 20 years, being in the city, the mayor. I 
ee him 1n every restaurant, like I see 1.000 of other people. He is 
nly in three restaurants in this whole town. 

Mr. Moser. Does he know you? 

Mr. Sracuer. He says “Hello” when he sees me. 

Mr. Moser. Did Vou have an mnterest mm the building known as the 
Industria! Office Building at 1060 Broad Street ? 

Mr. Sracner. Me? 

Mr. Most n. Yes 

Mir. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. It is a corporation called the 1060 Broad Street Corp. 
Do vou have any interest in that ¢ 

Mr. Sracner. The building in 1060 Broad Street : no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any interest in a corporation called 1060 
Broad Street Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Sracurr. I don’t know, sir. Who is that company, sir? Is 
that the—— 

Mr. Kesstrr. That is the Industrial Building down there. 

Mr. STACHER. Of course not. 

Mr. Kessiter. You answer his question. 

Mr. Sracuer. The building, I said, “No, sir.” 

Mr. Moser. But the corporation, I said perhaps there was a corpora- 
Lion by that name that you had an interest in. 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kresster. What do you mean, you don’t think so? 

Mr. Sracuer. No; I don’t know. Is there a corporation by that 


name that I have an interest iné 


Mr. Moser. Yes. Iam asking you that. 

Mr. Svacuer. I don’t know, sir. I don’t think so. 
Senator Toney. Do you know Irving Sherman ¢ 
Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir. 

Senator lopey. How wel] do you know him ? 
Mr. Sracuer. I know him well. 

Senator Torry. When did you see him last ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. 

Senator Tosry. Within a year? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember. 

Senator Tosry. Have you had any business dealings with him? 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
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Senator Toney. Political dealings with him? 


Mr. 


Sracuer. No, sir. 


Senator Tosry. Ever contribute to a campaign through him? 


Mr. 


Sracuer. No, sir. Never contributed to any campaign any 


place, here or any place else. 
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Moser. Do you know Smiley Simonkoff ? 
Sracuer. You mean Al Smiley ¢ ? 


. Moser. Al Smiley; is that his nickname? 


Sracuer. I don’t know his last name. Yes: I know him. 


r. Moser. Who is he? 
. Stracuer. He is in jail. 
r. Moser. I know. But who is he? 


Senator Tosry. He has a number, but he also has a name. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
ie fT 


Moser. What is he in jail for? 
Sracuer. Something about a trial. I was out on the coast at 


ime. You tell me, and I can tell you if it is the truth or not. 
thing about an officer that he swore, went to the Army or some- 


thing like that; is that what you mean ¢ 
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r. Moser. I don’t know. I thought you could tell me. 
. SracHer. I don’t know. 
. Moser. Have you ever had any business dealings with him? 


SracHer. No, si 

Moser. None iatoaies 
STACHER. No, sir. 
Moser. You know him personally? 
STACHER. Yes. 
Moser. How long have you known him? 
Sracuer. Maybe 10 years. 
Moser. Ten years? 
STACHER. Yes. 

Moser. Speaking of going to jail, have you ever been con- 
of a crime? 
SracueEr. No, sir. 
Moser. Never have? 
‘TACHER. No, sir. 

ser. You have no police record whatever? 
rAcHER. Yes, I have. 
oser. Well, I mean, you have been arrested ? 

.cHerR. Yes, sir. 

Moser. But ne ver convicted ? 
STacHer. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Is that ake ¢ 
Sracuer. That’s correct, sir. 

Moser. Do you want to tell us what your police record is? 
Sracner. I wouldn’t know it, sir; it is so long ago. I haven’t 


ween arrested in the last 20 years. I wouldn’t know, sir. 
Mr. 
.Sracuer. Yes, sir: I do. 


Moser. Do vou know Bugsy Siege 1? 


Moser. Did you know anything about his death? 
Sracuer. No, sir. 

Moser. You knew about it, though, didn’t you? 
SracuEr. Oh, sure. 


ator Torry. Do you know Virginia Hill? 


Sracuer. No: I never met her, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know the circumstances of Bugsy Siegel’s 
death ? 

Mr. Sracuer. What do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Moser. Do you know how he was killed, and where, and so 
forth ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You just know he was killed ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I just know he was killed. 

Mr. Moser. You know that Smiley was there, don’t you ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. At his house? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How co you know that? 

Mr. Sracner. Well, Al told me. He never spoke about it, but 
were in Veeas one time, and he told me about the tragi thine 
happened. 

Mr. Moser. Did he think it was tragic ? 

Mr. Sracuer. That is what he thought. 

Mr. Moser. He said as much? He said it was? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been to French Lick? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have never been to French Lick, Ind. ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Weren't you there in January 1951 ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir 

Mr. Moser. You are sure? 

Mr. Sracuer. Positive. 

Mr. Moser. And you have never been there ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I have never been there. 

Mr. Moser. Well, that is the end of my questions. 

Senator Torry. | don't know whether it 1s a fair commentary, nut 
underneath all the undertones of your testimony here today, and what 


has been asked by the questions, and your answers or la kk of answers, 
I would assume it wasn’t an unfair statement to say that you have 
been engaged in breaking laws of the country, gambling and affilia- 
tions and so forth among other things. And just without any pe 
sonal application, let me ask you: 

You are here as a citizen of this country, with all the rights and bene 
fits to every American citizen, and if, in order to make money, good 


profits, you and others engaged in illegitimate business. contrave ed 
the laws of the State and of the Nation, how do you justify that to 
yourself / 

Mr. Sracuer. I didn’t quite understand you, Senator, I am sorry. 

Senator Torey. Just this: If lam correct, you have been engaged 
in many lines of business that wouldn’t stand the test of legality; 
they would be against the laws of the State and the Nation. 

If I am correct in that, the question is this: You are an American 
citizen, you were naturalized here, and you love this country. You 
got all the benefits that come to all of us under the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution. 

How do you then, as an individual citizen, justify your adventures 
and things that are illegal against the State and Nation to make 
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money, when you are an American citizen and have the obligation that 


a 
| 
we ali 


Mr. 


have to obey the laws of the cou try 

STACHER. i am sorry, senator, i don’t want to be disrespect ful, 
‘efuse to answer that question. 

MOSER. H ive you any conl ect! iS ith uy labor untons ? 
Sracuer. Labor unions? 


M ER. Ye 


STACHER. No, sir. 


me whatever 


Moser. Or 


~ STacuer. No, sir 


Have vou e\ 
\lex { 


mnwere you hey I t} re: what vear ¢ 
vcueR. Oh, I don’t remember. vent there with my wife. 


r. Moser. Were you there in 194 


r. SracueEer. I might have been. 


ER Have \ n been there ij 
I don’t ren ber. but 
ER. Do vou remember ¢ 
[ don't remember. haybe +L 1 there twice. 
| ts ‘in “49% 


* STACHER. Could be, sir. 


Moser. Where did you stay. What hotel ? 
SyTACILE! 


er. There | ne Ned the Hotel Reforma: is that where 
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ca" es “3 
tor L BEY. lle WOU C Stop there, 
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Most R, \\ hile vou were t hie re, clic you 
Kersster. You mean, Senator, it wouldn't affect him if he did. 


*; Moser. Did you ever see Tony Parra there 


* Sracuer. | don’t remember the name. 


-* Moser. You don’t know Tony Parra / 
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~ SrTacuer. No. 
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Moser. Anthony Parra? 


* Sracuer. I don’t temember the name. 
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Moser. You don’t remember anybody by that name é 
Sracuer. Tony Parra ¢ 

Moser. Yes. 

Sracuer. Lmight have. I don't 
Moser. But you don’t remember 
Sracuer. No. 

Moser. Did you ever hear of a fellow named Harold Meltzer? 
STACHER. No. 

Mosi R. } ou never heard of Harold Meltzer ? 

Sracuer. I never heard of Harold Meltzer. 


know Who 


} 


1? 1s. 
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Mr. Moser. Wait a minute. Think a bit. See if you 
member. 

Mr. Sracner. The name doesn’t register, sir. Harold Meltzer. 

Mr. Moser. Harold Meltzer. 

Mr. Sracuer. The name doesn’t register. 

Mr. Moser. Think back to your trip to Mexico City Did you ev 
run across—do you remember the name Harold M: r, or Happy 
Meltzer, back then ? 

Mr. Stacuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember seeing 

amed Happy Meltzer ¢ 

Mr. Sracrrer. | have seen a lot of people. What is his nickname 

Mr. Moser. Happy. 

Mr. Stacner. I never heard of him. What does he do? 

Mr. Kessner. Don't ask que stions. 

Mr. Sracurr. No; I am trying to—I know a lot of people, si 

Mr. Moser. What is he doing‘ 

Mr. Sracurer. What is he doing? 

Mr. Moser. He refused to answer on the cround that it would in- 
criminate him. He is now in jail, 

Mr. Sracuer. I wouldn’t know him, sir, if he is in jail. 

Mr. Moser. Al Blumenthal: does that name mean anything to you ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. 1 was in his restaurant. He is downstairs. He 
owns a restaurant, do you mean ¢ 

Mr. Moser. In this building? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. ‘Lhe Reforma Hotel ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any business dealings with 
Blumenthal / 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You just went to his restaurant ? 

Mr. Stacnerr. Yes, downstairs. 

Mr. Moser. Were you in Mexico City during the Christmas week 
of 1947? 

Mr. Sracner. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you and your wife spend Christmas down tli 
in 1947 ? 

Mr. Sracuer. 1947; might be. 

Mr. Moser. You would remember it if you went there for Christ- 
mas, wouldn't you ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t think so. Christmas week, 1947—I don’t 
think so. 

Mr. Moser. Were you in Mexico City during the last week in De 
cember and the first part of January 1947 and °S4 

Mr. Sracuer. I wouldn’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Irving Glasser 

Mr. Sracuer. Irving Glasser: yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where do you woh him from ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I know him from Los Angeles. 

Senator Tosry. He is a bail commissioner out there, isn’t he 

Mr. Sracuer. He is a bail commissioner out there. 


anybody in Mexico Ci 


/ 
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Mr. Moser. Have you had any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever need bail ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Me? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Senator Torry. Do you know Mickey Cohen ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. Never met him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Eddie Nealis ‘ 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Sracuer. I know him from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know Eddie Nealis and Irving Glasser ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. How do I know them? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. I met them in Los Angeles years ago. 

Mr. Moser. Years ago? 

Mr. Sracuer. I met them at the race track. J] met them all over, 
I know Eddie Nealis for a long time. 

Mr. Moser. Is the same true of Glasser ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I know Glasser not that long, I don’t think. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever see them in Mexico? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When you were visiting there with your wife? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In °48 and 49? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know the years. But if you say so. 

Mr. Moser. You saw them when you were there; when you saw them 
there, what dealings did you have with them ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Mosuer. On the ground that it might incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Sracnuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOSER. Your activities occurred in Mexico. 

Mr. Stacuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are you thinking that it might incriminate you under 
the laws of the United States ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Kesster. Answer that question. 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is your refusal applying to both Irving Glasser and 
Eddie Nealis? 

Mr. Sracuer. Irving Glasser and Eddie Nealis? Yes. 

Mr. Moser. About your dealings in Mexico? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How about Jake Barrett? 

Mr. Stacuer. Never met him. Don’t recognize the name. 

Mr. Moser. B-a-r-r-e-t-t. 

Mr. Stracuer. Never met him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Costello? 

Mr. Stacner. Do I know Frank Costello? Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him in Mexico while you were there? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. You are sure you didn’t see him? 
Mr. Sracuer. Positive. 
Mr. Mosesr. On either occasion ? 
Mr. SvracHeErR. Positive. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know who Teddy Hays is? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir; I know him 20 years. 
Mr. Moser. How do you know him ? 
Mr. Stacuer. I know him from the Coast. 
Mr. Moser. From the Coast ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You spent some time on the Coast ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. When was that? 
Mr. Stacuer. Lots of times. 
Mr. Moser. When ? 
Mr. Sracuer. I went out, many years. I used to go out there. 
Mr. Moser. You mean you went out to visit? 
Mr. Sracuer. No: I went out for vacations. I like it out there. 
Mr. Moser. Did you see Teddy Hays in Mexico City when you were 
there ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. On both trips? 
Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know. 
Mr. Moser. What was he doing there ? 
Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Did you talk to him about his business at all? 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Did you have any business dealings with him yourself? 
Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 
Mr. Moser. Have you ever been held up ? 
Mr. Sracuer. Have I[ ever been held up? 
Mr. Moser. Yes. 
Mr. ns No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Never been held up? 
Mr. Stacie, No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Not even in Mexico? 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You are sure? 
Mr. Sracuer. Positive. 
Senator Tosry. Do you go to bullfights? 
Mr. Sracuer. I did. once. It was terrible. 
Mr. Moser. Was Eddie Nealis held up‘ 
Mr. SracueEr. I don’t know, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You never heard that? 
Mr. Sracuer. No. 
Senator Toney. Did you see Mayor O’Dwyer in the paper this 
morning; he was at the bullfights. He ought to know. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know a fellow named Reiner ? 
Mr. SvacueEer. | don’t recollect the name. 
Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear of a fellow named Cossman ? 
Mr. Sracuer. No. 
Senator Torry. Do you know Mayor O’Dwyer? 
Mr. Sracurr. No, sir. I know him from a picture. 
Mr. Moser. Did you answer my ques stion about Cossman ? 
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Mr. Sracuer. Cossman, I don’t know the name, sir. 

Mr. Moser. We have information that a man named Reiner and 
a’ man named Cossman attempted a holdup in Mexico at the time 
vou were there. 
~ Mr. Sracuer. Attempted a holdup in Mexico at the time I was there? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Did you ever hear of it? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Senator Torry. You see, you have escaped some things you didn’t 
know about. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou ever hear of the Mexican Sweepstakes ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. Did I ever hear of it ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You did? 

Mir. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was that? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Mosi rR. Wasnt ita project to sell Mexica Sweepstal es tickets 
in this country ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I] refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have anything to do with it 4 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Did Eddie Nealis have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Which; you don’t know? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer that question / 

Mr. Sracuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Did Irving Glasser have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Irving Sherman ? 

Mr. Stacm Irving Sherman? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. SracHer. Never seen him. 

Mr. Moser. Was an attempt made to hold up a sweepstakes office, 


or get their money ? 
Mr. Sracuer. | don’t know anything about it, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You never heard of that ? 
Mr. Sracner. No. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know what share anybody had in the sweep- 


/ 


Mr. Sracuer. No. sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know? 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know if Teddy Hays had anything to do with 
the sweepstakes ? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did you bring any sweepstakes tickets into the United 
‘tates when vou came back ? 
Mr. Sracner. Did I? 


Mi Moser. Yes. 
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Mr. Sracuer. Did I bring sweepstakes tickets into the United 
States when I come back ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sracner. What do you mean, sir; did I bring sweepstake 
tickets 7 

Mr. Moser. You came back into the United States from Mexico / 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you bring any sweepstakes tickets with you? 

Mr. Sracurer. You mean a couple of tickets / 

Mr. Moser. Any at all. 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Most R. Did you bring a couple ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. I might have brought a couple, and had them in my 
pocket, if that’s what you mean. 

Mr. Most R. Well, | will ask you that : Do you thi 
a couple in you pocket ¢ 

Mr. Staciter. | refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Mosrr. You asked me if I meant a couple. Do you want to 

Mr. Sractier. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a suitcase with you full of sweepstakes 
tickets ? 

Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any % all? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Sracuer. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Earl Majors? 

Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know ¢ 

Mr. Sracuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of him 4 

Mr. Sracuer. I might have met him. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Charles E. Muehller ? 

Mr. Sracuer. [ know him 

Mr. Moser. You know him‘ 

Mir. Sracner. He is a baseball player. 

Mr. Moser. Was he in Mexico while you were there ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He was? 

Mr. Sracier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou talk to him at all? 

Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou talk to him about the sweepstakes ? 

Mr. Sracuer. | refuse to answer that question, sir. 


Mr. Moser. Do you know whether anybody was indicted from 
Mexico in Cont ection with sweepstake ( 

Mr. Sracner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mi SER. You don't know 4 

Ir. Sracner. No. 


Mr. Moser. Do vou know that there were two swe 


Mr. Sracuer. LI refuse to answer that question, sir. 
x = 1 a , 
Mir. Moser. Do vou know a Jerry Giesler 


Mr. Sracner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. You do know him ? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him in Mexico when you were there? 
Mr. Sracuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have anything to do with the sweepstakes? 
Mr. Sracuer. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Tonry. He was supposed to work for divorced women, 
rasn’t he? 

Mr. Sracuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I have. 

(Witness excused. ) 

(Whereupon, at 2: 05 p. m., the hearing recessed for lunch.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


TESTIMONY OF JULES ENDLER, ORANGE, N. J. 


Senator Tosry. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God. 

Mr. Enpuer. I do. 

Mr. Moser. This gentleman is your attorney ? 


Mr. Enpter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your name? 

Mr. Cuancy. John J. Clancy, 11 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Moser. You have given your residence address ¢ 

Mr. Enver. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. What is your business address ? 

Mr. Enver. 218-220 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Mosrr. We would like to ask you some questions regarding your 
relationship with Abner Zwillman. 

Mr. Enpter. I will be very happy to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a friend of yours? 

Mr. Enpuer. I have known Mr. Zwillman, I think it dates back 
to 1940. 

Mr. Moser. 1940? 

Mr. Enpier. I have known of him a good deal longer than that. 
But I got to know him about 1940. 

Mr. Moser. What were the circumstances under which you got to 
know him ? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, I have probably the largest restaurant in this 
State. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of that ? 

Mr. Enver. Novelty Bar and Grill. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Enpier. And we handle about 6,000 people a day. We used 
to handle considerably more than that. 

Mr. Moser. Is the address, the business address that you gave me, 
the same as the address of the restaurant ? 

Mr. Enpter. That’s correct. I have been there going on—I think 
it is 20 years next month. 

Mr. Moser. And you met him at your restaurant ? 

Mr. Enpier. No. I met him originally on a drive for the Beth 
Israel Hospital. I mean, they had some sort of a big affair here in 
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town, and I was formally introduced to him at that time for the first 
time, although I had known him the same as I know thousands of 
people in town, to say “Hello” when I go by, and I do, as I go by mer- 
chants, and I don’t even know their last names. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Zwillman had some position in connection with 
that drive, did he? Was he working on the drive? 

Mr. Enver. Whether he was or not, I do not know. I know I went 
to some large affair. They had it down here. 

It was sort of a charity carnival of some kind, where they had all 
sorts of dolls and different things. I just don’t recall exactly what 
it was. I met him there. 

Mr. Moser. That is the first time you met him personally ? 

Mr. Enpier. The first time I was formally introduced to him. 

Mr. Moser. After you had met him on that occasion, did you have 
any other dealings with him ? 

Mr. Enver. Well, once in a while he would come in to the place 
to eat. 

Mr. Moser. You are quite certain that you never had had any busi- 
ness dealings with Zwillman before that date ? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, I did not say—quite certain I had no business 
relations? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Enpier. No; I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Before that date? 

Mr. Enpter. No. 

Mr. Moser. Not of any kind? 

Mr. Enpter. No. 

Mr. Moser. Subsequent to that date, did you have any business deal- 
ings with him? 

Mr. Enpirr. Now, your subpena called for 1947, but I am going to 
test my memory with you, Mr. Moser, because I don’t want to duck 
under any constitutional laws or anything else. 

This thing has made me sicker than anything I know of. I mean, 
I have been suffering with a heart condition for 10 years. But in the 
past 3, I have gone through something with the Intelligence Unit 
that I never want to go through. 

And I am ducking under nothing. I mean, because I got into some- 
thing, and you ask me anything you want, and I will tell you. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Endler, you know we are not trying to get you into 
any trouble. 

Mr. Enpirr. No, no. It isn’t a question of trouble, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. We just want information. 

Mr. Enpurr This is not my field, and the inferences that are left 
with the public in a crime hearing, in spite of the fact that I have the 
highest regard for what this committee has accomplished, and what 
will come out of it. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Well now, I would like to know what deal- 
ings you have had with Zwillman since the first time you met, were 
introduced, in 1940, 

Mr. Enpuer. I think, Mr. Moser, in 1944—now, I am trusting to my 
memory now, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. That is all right. 

Mr. Enpter. Because the Treasury Department has these records. 
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It is unfortunate for me that my counsel is away on vacation, Mr. 
Gutkin. And he has a good part of my records, 

Mr. Moser. All right. Just give us the information. 

Mr. Enpier. In 1944, [hada very dear friend named Walter Batch- 
ellor, who was the manager of Fred Allen, who ts a great radio star. 
And he wanted to clo a series of pictures with red Allen and form 
a company. 

Well, I knew nothing about this sort of business. And while the 


money involved vi isn’t a great sulin, nevert lr less it was, tO me, AvanY 


show business or picture business was of a gambling nature, although 


j have been rea ling In the trace papers vhere they have made inillions 
of dollars with Bing Crosby and the rest of them. 

So I said to Walter, “I will see if IT can get the necessary funds.” 
The funds that were required for the stocks was a very nominal 
amount, was 15 percent of the company. It only required SL SOV, 

But. I think, to the best of my recollection, $75,000 had to be put up 

th the Bank of America in California as a completion fund. 

When an independent producer produces a picture, and if his 
budget calls for $500,000, or $600,000, or whatever it may be, I think 
it is 15 percent that is required by the bank as a completion bond in 
case they run over their budget; the bank may have sufficient funds 
for the complet ion of it. 

Now, he went into this transaction for 6 percent of it. 

Mr. Moser. Who is “he”? 

Mr. Enpuer. Mr. Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Expire. With Arthur Garfield Hays as his trustee. He took 
me over to his lawyer’s office, Mr. Hays, he was Mr. Zwillman’s lawyer. 

Arthur Garfield Hays acted as his nominee in this transaction. The 
balance of—6 percent was mine, and the other 6 percent went to an 
accountant in this city by the name of Israel Pogash, Jerome Blum- 
berg, Julius Silverman, and Jerome L. Silverman, They comprised 
the other 6 percent. 

Mr. Moser. Pogash held his stock personally, or he held it as trustee 
for the other one ? 

Mr. Expter. Oh, no. He held it personally. This other 6 percent 
was divided. 

Mr. Moser. You had 6 percent ? 

Mr. Enpver. I had 6 percent, and Arthur Garfield Hays had 6 per 
cent, which was Zwillman’s. 

Mr. Crancy. And six other men had the other six. 

Mr. Enpier. And the balance of the partners there was Fred Allen, 
Maurie Riskind, I think Jack Benny had a few percent of it. A news- 
paperman by the name of Bruce Manning, who was the writer of the 
story; and Jack Skirball, the producer. 

It was all divided that way. 

Mr. Moser. What vear did that occur? 

Mr. Enpter. That, to my best recollection, I think—I am sure it 
was in 1944. j 

Mr. Moser. 1944? 

Mr. Exper. Yes. 

Mr. Mos R. What was the name of the corporation ? 

Mr. Enpier. Manhattan Productions, Inc. 
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Mr. Moser. You mentioned a man named Silverman. Do you hay 
pen know if he is the same Silverman who was connected with 
JX  Gintieaing Cx 

oe ISnpLER. Th: eee orrect. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. Do you happen to know whether Zwillman had ai 
interest in J. & J. Distributing Co. with him ? 

Mr. Enpter. That I do not know. I have heard in the past yea 
of a lot of inte rests thi it Mr. Zwillman has had. 

Mr. Moser, he is not what I call a social friend of mine. I 
imnore him if I see him. 

And since June 13, I want no part of any names, becau e I resio 
as a nominee on that aa: after the Kefauver committee was forn 
and I read a lot of things in the newspapers. 

Mr. Moser. You resigned as nominee for what / 

Mr. Enpuer. I mean, in another transaction that I 

Mr. Moser. Why don’t you tell us about that trans i 

Mr. Enpurer. I am going to. I just wanted to let you 
one, 

Mr. Cuancy. Tell him about the other one where vou were 
nominee. 

Mr. Enpier. In this transaction, this company was to make six or 
eight pictures. But they became involved in a lot of disputes between 
actors and producers, and I don’t know of anything of that kind of 
business. 

So that a meeting was held by the producer and the majority of 
the tecitiok le rs. In fact. I wasn’t at that meetin gatall. And they 
received an seieelll | ie three outstanding picture companies in 
California as to the approximate return this picture would make, or 
gross, Which it has never hit. 

And they wings this company, because they couldn't get along. 

A short time after that, this Jack Skirball, the same producer, said 
to me, “Jules, | think we have some sound people now.” He says, “If 
you like this venture’—and this picture, by the way, made some 
money. I think it made a few hundred thousand dollars. 

Senator Torry. What was the name of the picture? 

Mr. Enpier. It was called “It’s In the Bag.’ with Fred Allen, Jack 
Benny. Binnie Barnes was in it. And any number of stars. Victor 
Moore. 

Mr. Moser. Was there another movie they produced ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. There was another movie after that. 

Mr. Moser. What was the name of that ? 

Mr. Enpier. Not this company. This company was dissolved. 

Mr. Moser. This company did not produce Guest Wife # 

Mr. Enprer. No. Guest Wife. am going into that now. 

Mr. Mosrr. Before vou leave Manhattan Productions. I want to ask 
you a couple of questions. 

Mr. Enpuer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moser. You sald that Abner Zwillman was one of the people, 
as you had already tified, and that Silverman was in it. But was 
‘ilverman inas J. & J. Distributing C o., or was he in it personally ? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, no. He was in it person: ally. His father was in 
there. A cousin of his, Jerome Blumberg, and his accountant, Israel 
Pogash. 

Mr. Moser. And was Claudette Colbert in it ? 
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Mr. Enpter. No. You are talking about another thing. 

Mr. Moser. Was Michael Lascari in it! 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, that is another one. 

Mr. Moser. Was Emanuel Mendels in it ! 

Mr. Enver. I do not know him. 

Mr. Moser. Supposing you go ahead and tell us about the other one. 

Mr. Enpter. That was Manhattan, and that was dissolved; the 
corporation was out. We filed our 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t tell us how much money you put into that. 
$1,800? 

Mr. Enpier. The stock was $600 for each one, Mr. Moser. And to 
the best of my memory, now—I am trusting to my memory, because 
I will give you the exact amount; the Treasury Department has it—I 
think each $600 share put up $25,000, which went to the Bank of 
America as a bond, in the form of a bond. 

Mr. Cuancy. How much did you put out? 

Mr. Enpier. $25,000. 

Mr. Moser. What you did was put up $600 for stock, and $25,000 
as your third share of the bond? 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. That’s correct. 

Now, this company was dissolved. 

Mr. Moser. Did you get out of it without loss ? 

Mr. Enpter. We made money. I think each 6 percent, I think, 
made—we paid a tax on $12,000, but we haven't recouped $12,000 yet. 

So that we are stuck, I think, about $3,000 that either the Treasury 
will have to rebate, or we have lost our right to claim the rebate, 
because of the time element. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Enver. No; a short time after that this producer came to New 
York. A fellow by the name of Jack Skirball. He is a very big man. 
And his brother owns about 600 theaters. 

And he says, “Jules, I have a commitment from Claudette Colbert 
and Don Ameche. Now, let’s form a company and let’s make some 
individual pictures.” 

Well, I says, “Jack, I don’t want to invest the amount of money you 
want me to invest,” because this was a greater amount than Manhattan 
Productions. 

“Well,” he says, “see if you can get some people together.” 

I went to the same people, because the normal person in business, 
he—it is the nature of a venture that he doesn’t want to become in- 
volved in, because theater or pictures is something out of his field. So 
we said we would go along with him. 

I think the amount put in for the stock 

Mr. Moser. Let me interrupt. You said you went to the same 
people. What people were those ? 

Mr. Enpter. Abner Zwillman, Silverman, Pogash, Blumberg, Ju- 
lius Silverman, and Jerome L. Silverman. 

Mr. Moser. And Michael Lascari ? 

Mr. Enver. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He was not in this one? 

Mr. Enputer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Enpter. I only know Michael Lascari by name, and to say 
“Hello,” if I saw him. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Enpter. In this picture, | think my share of the stock was 
about $35,000, because I held 1 percent more than the other share- 
holders. ‘There was 25 percent of this Green Tree Productions Co. 
That was the name of that Claudette Colbert picture. 

Mr. Moser. What year was that? 

Mr. Enpuer. I believe that was the latter part of 1944, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Enpuer. It might have been early 1945. But I think it was 
the latter part of 1944. 

Mr. Moser. They put on the movie called Guest Wife. 

Mr. Enpter. Guest Wife; that’s correct; in which the partners 
n that was the academy award winner that year, Sam Wood, the direc- 
tor; Jack Skirball ; ; Clandette Colbert; Don Ameche: Maurie Riskin« 
the writer; Bruce Manning, the writer. And I held 9 percent, and 
I held an 8-percent nominee for Abner Zwillman. I was the nominee 
of that 8 percent. 

Mr. Moser. Arthur Garfield Hays—— 

Mr. Enpier. Was not in that picture. 

Mr. Moser. Did he represent Zwillman as attorney in it? 

Mr. Enpier. He might have. That I am now taxing my memory. 
But I believe he might. 

Mr. Moser. But you took 8 percent as nominee for Zwillman? 

Mr. Enpuer. I took 8 percent as nominee for Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman vive you any reason why he wanted 
vou to take it rather than himself ? 

Mr. Enpier. Yes. I asked the reason, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us what that is? 

Mr. Enpuer. He told me he had a reputation as being an ex-boot- 
legger, and he had gotten some publicity in the papers. And he 
said all these deals involved banking problems, because the motion- 
picture is run on that. 

[ mean, in any oe whether it is Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
Twentieth-Century Fox, or any of them, the Bank of America—and 
there are one or two salar See out there—Chase National Bank of 
New York—they finance almost 90 percent of the cost, all depending 
on who the producer is. 

If it is a fly-by-night, they might loan 70 percent. If it is a good 
director and a good produc er, they will almost go to 90 percent of the 

‘ost, providing you put up a bond that you come in under this 
iia. 

They don’t want to loan you $1,000,000 and have you spend $2,000,- 
100, which, unfortunately they have run into. 

So he: said, with this reputation, would I be his nominee. 

Having been present when Arthur Garfield Hays became the nomi- 
nee I, as a layman, had no thought of anything being wrong. If it 
was good enough for an outstanding attorney—and I knew him to be 
an outstanding attorney—I saw nothing wrong in accepting it. 

Because, as those checks came in every one of them, as you will 
find—and the Treasury has hotest its of all of those—are endorsed 
by me, payable to Abner Zwillman, Jules Endler, trustee. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Enpuer. Then might I finish that ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Please do. 

Mr. Enpiter. When the Kefauver committee was formed, I didn’t 
want my name around with any slime that I heard of. 
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Whether they are true or not, I do not know. We live in a Nation 
where a man must be convicted before he is found guilty. 

I demanded to be released from that on June 13. On June 20, 

‘e 1s - agreement with the Bank of America. 

Mr. Crancy. What vear/ 

Mr. acces June 20, 1950. ight after your committee was 
formed. 

And I re: hings in the newspaper. I demanded to be released 
from that agreement. 

Mr. Moser. Have you a copy of that, by the way ? 

Mr. Enpier. No; that is the original. I just happened to have 
that laying in my desk. 

Mr. rer \NCY, The accompanying letter from the Hays firm en- 
closing that, and we have the envelope here. I will furnish you 
with ‘ Copy. 

Mr. Moser. Can we put these in the record and return them to you? 

Mr. Crancy. I will furnish you with a photostat of it, Senator, or 

vthing you want. 

Mr. Moser. For the record, let’s note that we are shown a letter 
dated June 23, 1950, signed by Mr. Shilensky, of the firm of Hays, 
st. John, \bramson., s\ huln um. a ldressed to Mr. edt iles R. Endler, 

¢ that the assignment of Zwillman’s interest in the Green Tree 

) ] is. Ine.. had bee) filed with the Bank of America, and th at 

duplheate orig inal was bei my returne “i to Mr. Endler. 

We were ilso har ded the el losure whi h accomMnpal ied that letter, 
which con ists of an ASSIO) men dat “| June 15. 1950, 


Mr. omg June 20, | think, Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Moser. Well, there is that date here. I will bring that out. 
>. 19d0, s ioned by Jule - Endler and Al ner Zwillman. which 
assignment from Jules Endler to Abner Zwillman of 
interest in Green Tree Productions. Ine.. held by Mr. 
tri en iol OR ZWillman, with a notation at the bottom 
“Original of this assignment received June 20, 1950, by the 


Americ: ge 


correct, 
la k that the photostat i copies of these 
z Mr. Endler me marked as an exhibit. 
PFehHaALo!l xEY. Dia be marked. 
Mr. Cua . Mai to whom? 
Moser. To me. 
Mir. Chaney. All right: T will send 
Mr Most r. Send it to Richard G. Moser, Room 900, First Street 
ind Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. ¢ 
Mr. Enpier. They will be photostated on Thursday morning, and 
will receive them—tomorrow morning, I mean, and you will 
‘ive them right after that. 
Mr. Moser. Next we would like to inquire with respect to the post 
ice site at Louisville, Ky. 
Would you like to tell us the story on that with the same frankness 
you have alre dy ¢ 
Mr. Enpier. I most certainly will, Mr. Moser. 
I have a very dear friend of mine, a lifelong friend, by the name of 
Col. L. George Horowitz, who, by the way, is on his way over now to 
be assistant to Matthew Ridgway in Kore: 


y 
i} 
“ll 
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He was chief economist for Robert Dowling of the City Investing 
Co. ot New York City. 

He came to me and told me that they had the most valuable piece 
of property to buy that the United States Government owned, an 

e block in Louisville, and there were some people down there try 

r tO St 1] it. ‘They had votten nm enhoots with each other, ana they 

Lall made their bids around $1,200,000, which proved out after the 
bias were opened, 

Now, he said, “I am dying for the company to buy this piece of 
property, but Mar. Dempsey, our chief counsel”’—who recently just 
passed away, from the law firm of Dempsey—some big law firm in New 
York: they are CoUl ‘| for—"ha pust adv) «| he board of director 

3 buy any vacant 1a lL. | ‘ause all the 
on income-beari 1es,”” 

City Inve 
City, ind also 
Apartments down nere, < al - PODADIY 1OV 
Mayflower Hotel: ney ure mi sted with I lton dow { 

Mr. Moser. Will vo | us the date of this conversat 
Colonel He rowlt 

Mr. Ienpiter. This wa hi latter part of August of 


the first part of September o 


! SaAVS, “73 ree’ —and thi tra ( hn wb the wav, Was in 
= ‘ . = 
bids. where the Government was ; y K a first mort@a 
4) } ° {> 
amount, T think, of S14: 


yr. W 


e 


Senator VPonry. 

Mr. Enpter. No. 
I think SO pe 

tos] 
Senator Torry. | hae wht Vou said m1 ZOO vas ment 
Mr. ENpter. ‘Twenty percent was in cash. The balance 
re figui by the property by the 

States Governme! sto percent interest, payable within 


1 ; 
ivy \ 


t 
clauses on certall parts of the property. So I told the 
he would have to cet somebody else into this deal here, 


pbecause I didn't nave that kind ot money to invest. | had some 


rerease 


colonel that 


money, but I have a very large business here, and I hke to meet my 
obligations, 
Well, he said to me, “Jack Shay iro, the builder, will take ; 


] 
} 


or 25 percent of it.” 
. 
t 


Well, Jack Shapiro I have known all my lifetime. That is M. 
Shapiro & Sons; he built the Capitol Theater in New York, and they 
were the consultants in the Radio City Music Hall, and he built all 
those apartments right out in, outside the Glenn Martin plant at 
Baltimore, cong LO Washington there. 

Mr. Moser. His name is Jacob, isn't it 4 
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Mr. Enver. It is M. Shapiro Construction Co. That was his 
father’s name before. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Enver. So we had a meeting, and I called Zwillman in. We 
had a meeting in H: Lvs’ office. 

Mr. Moser. How did you h: appen to call Zwillman in? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, because it wound up this way, Mr. Moser: That 
Shapiro was going to take 26 percent of the deal, whatever the bid was: 
I was going to take 26 percent of it; Colonel Horowitz was going to 
take 22 2 pe reent: and we had 26 percent open. 

Le all ed Zwillman in, and we went over and had a meeting at Arthur 
Garfield Hi: ivs’ office. 

Mr. Moser. How did you happen to think of Zwillman ? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, Mr. Moser, I think the time element was about 
4 day s before the sale when City Investing had a board of directors’ 
meeting, 4 or 5 days had a board of directors’ meeting and decided not 
to go through with this deal. Now, the only one you could call in was 
someone who had a lot of confidence in your judgme nt, and I believe 
that Mr. Zwillman, there is no question about it, had a lot of confidence 
in my judgment, because he had a lot of respect for my business 
ability. 

Mr. Moser. Well, now, let me interrupt you there just a second. 

You said you had on y bee in two deals with him. 

Mr. Enpier: I did not say 

Mr. Mi SER, These two picture deals before this. 

Mr. Enpier. No: I did not say that. 

Mr. Moser. I had the impression that you were telling us the deals 
hat you had had with him. 

Mr. Enpuer. I didn’t have any deal withhim. I had it with Arthur 
Garfield Hays. But technically, as far as I was concerned, Hays was 
my partner. 

Mr. Moser. But you and Zwillman were together—— 

Mr. Enprer. But I don’t want to stand on any technical grounds. 

Mr. Moser. But you and Zwillman were together in the first pic- 
ture deal, the Manhattan Productions, and then you were together 
in the Green Tree Productions. 

Mr. Enprter. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And those two business relationships were the only 
ones you had h: id up to the time of the post-office deal 

Mr. Enver. Correct. 

Mr. Moser. So those were the two. the only two, in which he had 
been able to obtain confidence in your business judgment, shall we 
say! 

Mr. Enver. Well, he knows, Mr. Moser, I have been here all my 
lifetime. Iam 56 years old, and I was born in Newark, N. J. I think 
I have made a fairly good success of my business. And I think there 
are a lot of people that I could have probably gone to, but the time 
was short. 

The bids were being—y ou had to put them in and open on Monday 
morning in Washington. I will give you the exact dates of those 
things. I will give you photostats of the bid, if you need them. 

Senator Torry. You just said that Mr. Zwillman had absolute con- 
fidence in you with respect to your business judgment. That is a 
two-way street. isn’t it? You had the same feeling toward him, 
didn’t you? 
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Mr. Enprer. No. Wait a minute, Senator. I did not have the 
same feeling toward his business judgment, because he has asked me 
about a million and one things, Senator, and I wouldn’t put a match 
in anything he has ever asked me about. 

And from now on, the only partner I want is my wife and children, 
I have learned my lesson. 

Mr. Moser. But in any case, you had reason to think that he might 
have ready cash, and that was the reason ‘you thought he might be 
the one to go to? 

Mr. Enpter. I thought he was a man of means. There was no 
question in my mind about his being a man of means, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Enpirr. So we had a meeting at Arthur Garfield Hays’ office, 
and Mr. Joseph Stewart and Mr. Menefee Wirgman—Mr. Wirgman 
by the way, is chairman of the Nashville-Louisville Railroad. He is 
president of the largest bank in the South. And I asked Mr. Joe 
Stewart, who is their vice president, down there. r said, “Joe, what 
appr aisal has the Government got on this property ?’ 

os) he says, “they are crazy. They got an appraisal of $1,800,000.’ 
And he says, “I know some of the bidders. One of them is bidding 
$1.235.000, one of them $1,400,000, I think IT can own it for around 
$1,500,000.” 

I says, “They have a bid of, an appraisal of it?” 

I didn’t know Mr. Stewart, because I only had met him for the 
first time at the Mavflower Hotel that Sunday night in Washington. 
I didn’t tell him what my bid was going to be. But TI had certified 
checks of various amounts, depending upon what bid I was going to 
decide upon. 

{nd I put a bid in of $1 sti ee 3—the 13 is just a lucky number with 
me; it is my danghter’s birthday, : and I opened my business on Friday 
the 13th, and I have always stne a with the 15, 

So I put in that extra $13 in there, and I was the high bidder. I 
went above the Government’s appraisal. 

Senator Torry. How mue h was the Government’s appre Lisal ? 

Mr. Enprer. $1,800,000, Senator. 

Senator Torry. What was » nearest bid to vou?! 

Mr. Enpuer. The nearest bid to me was $1.535.000. 

Senator Torry. Who n ‘alle ‘: at? 

Mr. Enpier. Manufacturers Trust Co. in New York, for the W. T 
Grant Co. 

Senator Torry. I see. 

Mr. Moser. How did you happen to pick $1,800,000 ? 

Mr. Enpier. Because that was their appraisal. And IT wanted— 
from the looks of the surroundings of this property, I thought the 
Government had made a fair appraisal on this, and my judgment, in 
the real-estate field, I knew that I had a very, very valuable property, 
as it proved out. 

Mr. Moser. You skipped a little bit over the point where you were 
talking about meeting in Mr. Hays’ ollice, 

Mr. Enpuer. Correct. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us who was there ? 

Mr. Enpter. We met in Mr. Hays’ office. 

Mr. Moser. Who was there? 

S527 


7—51—pt. 18 ~21 
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Mr. Enpter. Colonel Horowitz, Jacob L. Shapiro, Abner Zwillman, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, myself, one of Mr. Hays’ associates, a fellow 
by the name of William Abramson; I think he was a member of the 
firm; and I think Mr. Morris Shilensky was at the meeting. 

We decided—Horowitz didn’t have all the money. We loaned him 
part of his 22 percent. But he brought the deal to us, and if we were 
successful in obtaining it, we were going to loan him the difference 
between what he had and what it took to go in for that 22 percent; 
and we agreed that it was going to be divided. 

I went down to Washington, I went in the next morning with the 
sealed bid. In fact I went to the Riggs National Bank to borrow 
the additional $13, because I wanted that $13 in there. And 1 went 
in there, And my bid was the highest bid, and the Government ac- 
cepted my bid, and I became the owner of that property. 

Senator Toney. In your name? 

Mr. Enpier. Arthur Garfield Hays held 26 percent of it; Jacob 
L. Shapiro, until he died, held 26 percent of it—I will give you the 
whole breakdown. 

Mr. Ciancy. In what name did you take title / 

Mr. Enpuer. Jules Endler. 

Mr. Moser. And Mr. Hays was putting in the money as trustee for 
Mr. Zwillman? 

Mr. Enver. That’s correct. 

Senator 'Tosry. Are you and Zwillman on very friendly relation- 
ships now ? 

Mr. Enpter. Well, Senator, after what just happened here recently, 
I don’t know how friendly we are. But we had quite a bit of that 
property left. We had 139 by 250, which is a very good—that is a 
small city block. In May of this year—April of this year rather, 
June 1 title was passed. That was the remaining portion of that 
piece of property. 

I forced the sale there, because I wanted no more association. I 
wanted my name linked with no one. 

Senator Torry. You had previously sold the rest of it ? 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. I sold one corner of it. It was bought 
by a group for the J. C. Penney Co. The other corner was bought by 
J.J. Newberry Co. 

Senator Toney. Birds of a feather flock together, don’t they? 

Mr. Enpier. Yes. Now, I just made the third sale, Senator. That 
was in between those two companies, that in my opinion was worth 
$214 million of any man’s money. I just forced that sale for $1,035,000 
to the Federated Department Stores, because I wanted to be clean. 

Senator Torry. May I ask you this: You are speaking now of the 
Federated. Was that the ] last block of land ? 

Mr. Enpier. That is correct. 

Senator Torry. But before that you sold two pieces? 

Mr. Enpuer. That’s correct. 

Senator Torry. And the total income from those two pieces was how 
much ? 

Mr. Enpier. Was $1.560,000, 

Senator Torry. You got back all but $300,000 of the purchase price ? 


Mr. Enpurr. That’s right. 1 sold $1,035,000 for this last parcel, 
which IT know Fred Lazarus would not sell tomorrow morning for 


ws 1 l Ilion. 
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Senator Tosry. So you got about $75,000 ? 

Mr. Enpter. That is correct. 

Senator ‘Tonry. To be divided four ways? 

Mr. Enver. That’s correct. I will give you the division of that 
too. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Endler, shall I go ahead and ask a question or two? 

Mr Enpier. You go ahead, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Zwillman, in his income tax return for 1947, 1 
ported a loss on this transaction of $22,368.81. 

Mr. Enpiter. What year, sir? 

Mr. Moser. 1947. 

Mr. Enpuer. There was no property sold then, and there was a 
carrying charge of over $100,000 a year between interest to the Gov- 
ernment and taxes to the c ity. 

Mr. Moser. Was that vacant land? 

Mr. Enovier. Yes. 

Senator Toney. When was this sold; when did the three sales take 
place ¢ 

Mr. Enver. The one took place in 1948. That was J. J. Newberry 
Co. The corner to the Penney Co. was sold in June or July of 1948 
of 1950, rather. June of 1950. 

And the last parcel was sold in April of this year, but title was 
passed on June 1 of 1951. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you have explained that in 1947 you had carrying 
charges which prob ably explains the loss on Mr. Zwillman’s return. 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did you claim a similar loss ? 

Mr. Enpter. That's correct. Whatever he claimed would be claimed 
because the accountant supplied it for everybody. 

Mr. Moser. In 1948 he claimed a loss of $27,693.40. 

Mr. Enpver. That might be correct too, because 1948 was March, 
and this property wasn’t passed until June or July of °48, the first 
sale. So that there would be no profit. 

Mr. Moser. You reported no profit on the transaction until the final 
sale ? 

Mr. Enpier. No, no. The profit was reported, I think you will find 

that he reported a profit in *49. Also one in ’50. And he is going 
positively have to report one in 751, because I reported it, and I show 
the partners, who the partners were. 

Mr. Moser. He reported a loss in 1949 of $12,588.18. 

Mr. Enpter. I don’t know what other capital losses he might have 
had. 

Mr. Moser. That relates specifically to this transaction. 

Mr. Enpter. Mr. Moser, I wouldn’t know anything about what he 
reported. 

_ Moser. In any case, your own recollection is that there would 

‘a profit reportable in 1949; is that right ? 

“ie. Enpier. It all depends. He might have had a capital loss in 
something else and taken it against a ¢ apit: al gain. 

Mr. Moser. I am speaking with respect to this particular trans- 
action. 

Mr. Enpvter. He might have paid 

Mr. Ciancy. Wait a minute. Aren’t you asking him to assume a 
premise about which he knows nothing? 
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Mr. Moser. I am telling him what we understand Mr. Zwillman 
said, and I am asking him if he can explain it. 

Mr. Ciancy. I know. But after all, you are asking him to adopt a a 
premise on a representation made by you that that’s what Zwillman’s 
return discloses. 

Mr. Mosrr. Mr. Clancy, he gave us a very good explanation with 
regard to 1947. Now, perh: aps he doesn’t know. 

Mr. Ciancy. He says in °47 it was all vacant land. In 48 there 
was one sale time in June, and he had the carrying charges and the 
costs and so forth. 

But even explaining that to you, you are posturing a premise to him, 
and asking him to accept it. Not that I question your representation. 

Mr. Moser. If I tell him the information I have, it may put him 
ina position so that he recollects something and is able to explain 
factors, just as he did with respect to 1947. 

Mr. CLancy. I have no objection to his telling anything he knows, 
of his own knowledge. 

Mr. Enpter. Mr. Moser—— 

Mr. Ciancy. Wait a minute. But I just don’t want him to go 
off on a tangent, on an assumption that he must accept, without 
knowing what the fact is, and what Zwillman’s income tax return 
micht clisclose. 

Mr. Moser. He doesn’t have to assume that. He can say if 

Mr. Crancy. He will show you his return. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. Enpter. I was just going to say that. I will be very happy, 
Mr. Moser, to tell you what I made on my share. 

Mr. Moser. Suppose you do that. 

Mr. Enpier. That I have no knowledge of right here. I will give 
you that. The same as you will get that photostat, I will give you 
that. 

Mr. Moser. And you will supply us with a statement of your gain 
and Joss on that transaction ¢ 

Mr. Exw per. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Moser. But if it is true that Mr. Zwillman had a loss, or re- 
ported a loss in the amount I described, have you knowledge of any 
facts that might explain that? 

Mr. Enpier. I have not, Mr. Moser; I have not. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I wanted to bak him. 

Now we would like to ask you to tell us with the same commendable 
frankness, with regard to the purchase of stock in the Union National 
Bank of Newark. 

Mr. Enpirr. I wil be very happy to tell you the entire history 
of it. 

Nf if SER, Please do SO, 

Mr. Enpier. I have been next door to that bank, my property is 
right next door to that bank. I have been there for going on 20 
years this coming August, I think; or January it will be 20 vears 
that I have been in that location. 

There was a squabble in there amongst the groups of directors. One 
was an insurance man; the other was a lawyer: and I think one was 

doctor, I don’t know; and one I think, owned Petty’s Pharmacy 
here on Broad Street. 


Ul 
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This Sherwood said to me one day, “Endler, I can accumulate all 
your stock We just resigned from that board. We can’t get along 
with them. W hy don’t you buy it and go on that board. It is right 
next door to you. I know you can do the bank a lot of good.” And 
vanity got the best of me a bit. Here I was going to become vice 
president and director of a banking institution. 

Mr. Moser. Holding only 515 shares ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. There is only 3,700 shares in the whole bank, and I 
think the largest stockholder owns 25 shares. So that 515, 1 was 
the largest stockholder by far. 

They could never get all the other stockholders. They don’t even 
know where they are at. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Ciancy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Enpuer. I think the lists of stockholders, oh, I would say, com- 
prises maybe 20 pages. They are all over the lot. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know the history of the bank, as has just been 
mentioned by Mr. Clancy ? 

Mr. Envuer. No, I don’t. I don’t know the history that Mr. Clancy 
just gave you. 

Mr. Cuancy. I know, because I was counsel and director for the 
United States Trust Co. And 1 have some familiarity with that. 

Mr. Moser. We would like to have that in the record. Can we put 
it in ¢ 

Mr. Ciancy. You can put in that it was my understanding that 
when the bank was originally started that stock was sold widely 
through various labor org: wnizations and unions throughout the State 
of New Jerse y. 

It was my information, from one of the men at one time connected 
with the bank, that they would have difficulty in getting a quorum, 
because there was no large block of stock held by any one individual, 
and that notices would go out and they would be returned “Not known 
at that address,” or they would get no response to them. 

And out of the 3,700 shares, they had a difficult time getting a 
quorum for their annual meeting. 

Senator Tosry. Is it a labor bank ? 

Mr. Cuancy. It was the Union Labor National Bank originally. 

Mr. Enpuer. It is now called the Union National Bank. 

Senator Toney. It was primarily formed by labor interests? 

Mr. Enver. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. This stock was sold to individual members of unions? 

Mr. Ciancy. I think that when labor decided to have a bank, they 
put on a drive to get suflicient capital to start a bank, and that they 
sold the stock generally in labor circles at first. 

Senator Tosry. When was it started ? 

Mr. Enpuer. It was a very, very long time ago, Senator. I imag 
ine—God. I don’t even reme mbe ‘r when the ‘y were down here on Green 
Street. That must be 40 vears ago or more. 

Senator Torry. Is the ‘eas ina strong position ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. I will get around to that in a minute, Senator. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead, Mr. Endler: tell us about it. 

Mr, F-npter. This Mr. Sherwood—— 
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Mr. Moser. We have referred to the fact that he said some shares 
were offered but you didn’t state specifically that it was 500; I think 
that came out by inference. He offered you 

Mr. Enpier. He didn’t offer me 500; they didn’t have that many. 
After that I bought 86 shares of another director that resigned there, 
and I bought 2 shares that some estate had, the Girard Trust Co. sent 
in from Philadelphia to the bank, and I paid for it when it arrived 
here. 

So that all told, [think I had 513 or 515 shares. 

Now, I bought this stock, and I went on their board of directors, and 
was made vice president of that bank. And for 10 years I have been 
suffering with a cardiac condition. I have had three heart attacks. 
But I think that made me sicker than anything I know of. This was 
the most ignorant situation I have ever come across. They were pass- 
ing on loans there, and I was being voted down time and time out. 

I went over to see Mr. Frank Triple, who was the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, chief examiner of this district, and I brought Mr. Pete- 
colis. Although he is the examiner here, I told him my story or what 
was going on; they sent him in. They have been examining there— 
when I read, after I got into the bank and read the banking examiner’s 
report on this bank, I wouldn’t have bought that stock for $2 a share. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you pay ? 

Mr. Enpter. I paid $95—I think a couple of them I bought at $90 
and $86: I bought at $100 a share. 

Senator Tosry. What was the book value of the stock then ? 

Mr. Enpier. The book value, according to their board of directors, 
the Fase ating value, was about $145, Senator. 

Mr. Moser. The total amount you paid was what, for your 515 
shares? 

Mr. Enpier. Let me give it to you exactly, instead of guessing. I 
heard a story the other day, Mr. Moser—I would like the committee to 
have all this—I heard a story the other day that somebody said that 
Endler was fronting for Zwillman in this bank here. 

Now, that’s the last thing in God’s world Endler is ever going to do. 
And that a check that was paid for this stock was issued by Hays’ 
office. This statement was made by somebody by the name of Velie, 
who was writing an article for Collier’s magazine. 

So that you might have them, Mr. Moser her > all my checks that 
I paid for this stock. I borrowed $15,200 ita my company to pay 
for stock, and the check was made direct for the stock. And there 
is also my check showing the repayment of the $15,200 to my company. 

So that you might have it, and so that there might never be any 
clouds as to who paid for the Union National stock. And you may 
total those amounts and you will get the amount that was paid for 
the stock. 

Mr. Ciancy. Around $50,000; is that a fair figure? 

Mr. Enpter. I don’t know, John. We might as well get them cor- 
rect. You have the amounts right there. 

Mr. Ciancy. Somewhere between $45,000 and $50,000. 

Mr. Enpter. Somewhere around there. 

Mr. Moser. I think I will just read the amounts of those checks. 

Mr. CLtancy. You can keep those. 

Mr. Enpter. You can keep those, Mr. Moser. I made them for you. 

Mr. Moser. All right. I would just like to have the amounts in 
the record. 
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Mr. Enpter. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Endler, we don’t know anything about what Lester 
Velie has done. 

Mr. Enver. I am only just telling you. 

Mr. Moser. But we have some information from other sources. 
We are glad to get this because it helps us. 

For the record, I would like to state that the first check was on 
November 5, 1947, for $15,200. 

The next was on November 5, 1947, for = Ls sa! 

The next was on November 17, 1947, for 375. 

The next is November 25, 1947, for $475. 

The next is December 15, 1947, for $1,140. 

All of those checks were payable to Walter K. Sherwood. 

The next is March 3, 1948, for $8,600, payable to Sam and Wally 
Kirschner. 

The next is April 7, 1948, for $190, payable to Union National Bank, 

The next is June 10, 1948, for $15,.200—— 

Mr. Enpier. That shows the repayment to my company, Mr. Moser. 
That is not for stock. 

Mr. Moser. The last check is not a part of total, but is repayment to 
Union or to Novelty Bar, Inc., of the amount advanced by Union 
Novelty Bar for the $15,200, which was the first check that I men- 
tioned. 

The total of these is $49,355. 

We would like to offer the photostatic copies of those checks as evi- 
dence in the record, as exhibits. 

You have no objection to our having them in the record, do you? 

Mr. Enpier. No, no. I have no objection to anything, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. We a information from another source to the effect 
that on December 1, 1947, a deposit of $50,000 was made in your ac- 
count and this ec heel k had been drawn on the trust account of Arthur 
Garfield Hays. 

Can you give us any information with regard to that ? 

Mr. Enpter. That cannot be so, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It is not true? 

Mr. Enver. Arthur Garfield Hays never gave me a check for 
$50.01 0), 

Mr. Moser. Did you make a deposit of $50,000 at that time? 

Mr. Enpter. I don’t believe so, but I wouldn’t want to trust to m y 
memory. I can give it to you, though. 

Mr. Moser. Then will you check your records and let us know ? 

Mr. Enver. I most certainly w ill. 

Mr. Cuancy. What is the date? 

Mr. Moser. December 1, 1947. Check for $50,000, deposited to Mr. 
Endler’s account. 

Mr. Cuancy. United States Trust ? 

Mr. Moser. We don’t have the information. 

Mr. Enver. [ will give you the information. I will give it to 
you exac tly. 

Mr. Moser. You see the inference ? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, I most certainly do. But I know he never gave me 
a check. I make that statement emphatically, Mr. Moser 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 
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Mr. Enpter. That he never gave me a check. I will make that 
statement. 

Mr. Moser. That Hays never gave you a check ? 

Mr. ENpLEer. Never gave me a check. 

Mr. Moser. And you would also say that Mr. Zwillman had no 
interest in this stock, would you ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. Which stock is that ? 

Mr. Moser. The 515 shares. 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, God, no. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Enpter. Not for 4 cents’ worth. 

Mr. Moser. And you would state also, that there is no possible way 
that Mr. Hays had you purchase this stock for Mr. Zwillman, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Enpier. Under no stretch of the imagination, Mr. Moser, can 
you bring any one of those names in, because there is no truth or 
foundation for it. 

Mr. Moser. We also have information that the Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Co. made a payment to you of $50,000 ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. On December 1, 1947. 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. Could that be the check I was referring to previously ? 

Mr. Enpier. That is what it was. 

Mr. Moser. What was that for? 

Mr. Enpier. Mortgage on my property at 222 Market Street. 

Mr. Moser. That is on the bar property ? 

Mr. Enpier. No, no. That is on the building next door. 

Mr. Moser. The building next door? 

Mr. Enpter. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And why did you take out that mortgage ? 

Mr. Enpier. Why did I take a mortgage? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Enpier. I was doing some repairs in there. I paid off the 
old mortgage that was on there. I think it was $23,000 and some- 
thine. And I got a new loan of $50,000. It was a good business on 
my part to take that mortgage out. 

Mr. Moser. What is the nature of that property ¢ 

Mr. Exper. The property is a business building. I mean, it has 
. Thom MecAnn shoe store in there and oflices. 

Mr. Moser. And it is right next door to the Novelty Bar? 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. Had you just purchased it at that time? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Moser. How long had you held that? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, I will give you the exact date on it. I would be 
tuxing my memory. It was sometime before that. 

Mr. Moser. It is not important. You don’t need to supply us with 
that. 

Mr. Enpter. I will be happy to, though. 

Mr. Moser. Now we would like to ask you with respect to invest- 
ment made in the Kirkeby Hotel, a chain. 

Mr. Enpuier. That goes back into 1944, now. 
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Mr. Moser. We have information that it might have been 1943. Is 
that possible ¢ 

Mr. Enver. No, no; it was 1944, Mr. Moser, August of 1944. 

Mr. Mosrr. And what was the nature of your investment there, 
and under what circumstances was it made ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. I met Arnold Kirkeby, and he and I became quite 
friendly. I am using my memory now. I sometimes forget who I 
told my operator to get 5 minutes ago. I am going back now 7 years. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Your memory has been very good so far. 

Mr. Enver. Yes. He had just consummated a deal with Floyd 
Odlum of the Atlas Corp. to buy the controlling block of bonds at 
the Sherry Netherland Hotel. And in my judgment, he was ee 
something, because the bonds were selling, I think, at around 3 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Endler, when you say he was stealing cor 

Mr. Enver. I mean, buying it awfully cheap. I am sorry I used 
that expression. 

Mr. Moser. It isall right. We knew what you meant, but it doesn’t 
look good on the record. 

Mr. Enpier. Lunderstand. He was buying the bonds at $31, which 
meant that if he could purchase all the bonds, he was purchasing all 
the bonds of the Sherry-Netherland for $2,000,000, which cost $13,- 
000,000 to construct, and which you probably couldn’t replace for 
$20,000,000. 

I said, “Arnold, I sure would like to own some of those bonds.” 

“Well,” he says, “when I get them, I will give you what I can, because 
I promised a lot of friends of mine part of them. And I want to get 
them in the hands of people who are going to vote for me, or vote with 
me, when the directors meeting comes up”—because it was in the hands 
of a trustee, and I think a cousin of Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
trustee. 

Mr. Moser. With whom was this conversation ? 

Mr. Enpier. This is Kirkeby. 

Mr. Moser. What is his full name? 

Mr. Enpier. Arnold 8. Kirkeby. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Enpier. He called me and told me how many bonds I could 
have. 

At that time IT gave Zwillman, when Kirkeby told me about it, I 
told Zwillman, “Now, here’s a good chance to mi ake some money,” I 
says. “Go ahead and buy some of these bonds.” 

“Well,” he says, “How many can you get me?” 

I says, “I don’t know.” 

So I asked Arnold, and he gave me a certain block of them, and he 
gave Zwillman one-half of what I got. Because I told him it was for 
a friend of mine: I would like him to have it. 

I don’t think Kirkeby, to this day, knows who it went to, because 
he sent his statement and 5; through Arthur Garfield Hays. 

Mr. Moser. Repeat that; I didn’t hear it. 

Mr. Enpier. I says, I don’t think Kirkeby to this day knows that 
Zwillman was one of the owners of any of those bonds, although he 
could buy them in the open market. 

You didn’t have to buy them from Kirkeby, although he was saving 
about a point and a half by doing that, instead of going into the open 
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market, because I was buying them at the same price that Floyd Odlum 
had sold them to Arnold S. Kirkeby. 

Senator Tosey. What bonds are you speaking of now? 

Mr. Enpuer. The Sherry-Netherlands, Senator. 

Senator, you weren’t here, but I just gave Mr. Moser photostatic 
copies of all my checks that I paid for this stock, because I heard a 
story in town that Mr. Velie said that a check that was issued for this 
stock was issued by Arthur Garfield Hays, and that Abner Zwillman 
was my partner. 

There was no more truth to that—— 

Senator Toney. Yes. It has been placed in the record. 

Mr. Moser. Now, coming back again to the Kirkeby Hotel invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Enpuer. I invested $82,000. 

Mr. Moserr. $82,000 ? 

Mr. Enver. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And how much did Zwillman invest in that? 

Mr. Env.er. Forty-one-thousand-one-hundred-and-some-odd dol- 
lars. Not with me. I mean, he bought them. 

Mr. Moser. He bought the stock ? 

Mr. Enver. That’s right. 

Mr. Ciancy. The bonds. 

Mr. Moser. The bonds? 

Mr. Enver. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. But you said the bonds were sent to you. 

Mr. Enpter. Mine were sent to me. And I think his were sent to 
Arthur Garfield Hays. 

Mr. Moser. I see. So that he held bonds in Sherry-Netherlands 
Hotel ? 

Mr. Enpurr. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. Which was the Kirkeby Hotel Corp., or something like 
that ? 

Mr. Enptrr. No. This was Sherry-Netherlands. They were on the 
board down at Wall Street. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Senator Tosry. Digressing from the subject, but just a strange ques- 
tion: You know Mr. Zwillman pretty well, I take it? 

Mr. Enpier. Yes: I do. 

Senator Tosnry. Has he had a lot of contacts with the racketeers 
here in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Enpier. Senator, I will tell you: That well I do not know him. 
Because, believe me—— 

Senator Tosry. I believe you. 

Mr. Enpier. I would not have any part of that, because I don’t 
mingle with people of that sort. And I mean, what I have read in the 
newspapers has made me sick to my stomach. 

Senator Torry. Do you know the Resisto-Flex Corp. ? 

Mr. Enpter. I do not, Senator. 

Mr. Moser. Did you make any investment in the barium steel, 
or a corporation having to do with that? 

Mr. Enpier. I had a tip on that, but I never bought a share. 

Mr. Moser. What was the tip, and when was it? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, it was all over this town. I mean, that a lot 
of boys were buying barium steel. And there is no question but what 
Mr. Zwillman owns some barium steel stock. 
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But I never owned a share of it. Never bought a share of it. I 
could have bought it at $2. 

Senator Tosry. Did Zwillman spread the tip abroad ? 

Mr. Enver. That I do not know, Senator. I have gotten it from 
a lot of people around town. 

Senator Tosry. Did he sell out on the boys? 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, no. I think he is a very large stockholder there 
today. 

Senator Tosry. Was it a good tip? 

Mr. ENpier. Well, it went to $15. I could have bought it at 2, 
but I never bought it. And selling hovering somewhere around 7, 
TM. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any discussions with him with regard 
to that ? 

Mr. Enver. No, I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Coming back to the Union National Bank, you said 
that you bought the stock and became a member of the board, and 
you became vice president, and were very disgusted with the situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Enpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What happened after that ? 

Mr. Enpter. That’s my pet hate. 

Mr. Moser. You know the trouble is you didn’t pay that $13 
in? 

Mr, Enprer. I see. Well, it took me about 6 weeks after I went 
in there, Mr. Moser, just to read the bank examiner's reports, which 
I insisted upon getting. Former examination of the bank. And it was 
a horrible condition; a real horrible condition. 

Senator Toney. The loans, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Enpurr. The loans. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of loans were they ? 

Mr. Enpier. I mean, they were way over ey head in certain 
types of loans, and they were pretty we ‘ll frozen, I mean, for a bank 
of that size. 

Because the bank was about $13,000,000, of which $5,000,000 I con- 
sidered nothing, which was city funds. 

The mayor of the city, who was president, and sti = s president 
of the bank, I consider that $5,000,000 for nothing. S ‘ took 1 
an $8,000,000 bank, because the city can call on that acuas tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the mayor at that time 

Mr. Enpier. Mayor Murphy. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. He was president then ? 

Mr. Enpier. He is now, too. . 

Mr. Moser. He still is? 

Mr. Enver. He is now, too. 

Mr. Ciuancy. He is not mayor now. 

Mr. Enpier. He is not mayor. But he is still president of the bank. 

Now, counsel of that bank is William Egan. And there were a 
lot of loans brought in there, and I kept knocking them down, because 
I thought they were loans that shouldn’t be made by the bank. I 
mean, they weren’t bankable loans. 

I went out to appraise some of the properties, one of them that I 
recall distinctly, that they wanted to loan $7,500, was a boathouse 
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down in Red Bank*there, that you couldn’t stretch your imagination 
and spend over $3,500 in it. But he was some ex-police officer, and 
they were using politics, and which I couldn’t stand for it. 

They thought when I came on there they would have a rubber 
stamp. And ‘T told the Mm, as a director, I had a responsibility ; it was 
public funds, and they had to be guarded. And I didn’t care whether 
the bank didn’t make a nickel for 2 years, they were going to get 
cleaned up with some of the bad situations that ‘the banking de :part- 
ment criticized them on. 

Well, then, they immediately started to hound me. And it was 
battle after battle. 

Mr. Moser. What do you mean, they hounded you? 

Mr. Enxpirer. I mean, they were abusing me in the vilest sort of 
language. If it wasn’t expunged from the minutes, you would really 
read something. 

Senator Toney. Was Murphy abusing you? 

Mr. Enpier. No. Mr. Murphy was a very meek sort of person. 

Senator Toney. Was Egan a director ? 

Mr. Enpier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tonry. Was he hounding you ? 

Mr. Enpurer. He was. 

Senator Tosry. Is he a strong fellow ? 

Mr. Enpter. He owns 5 shares in there, and I think his son owns 20, 
and I own 515. 

Senator Tosry. Was he a former commissioner or something? 

Mr. Enpier. He was. : 

Senator Torry. Of what ? 

Mr. Enpier. Public safety, I think. 

Mr. CLtancy. Commissioner of public safety in the city of Newark. 

Mr. Moser. And he was counsel for the bank and a member of the 
board; is that correct £ 

Mr. Enpuer. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. And did he use abusive language ? 

Mr. Expier. That would be putting it mildly, to me. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, language was used that had to be expunged 
from the record ? 

Mr. Enpuer. I imagine it was, because I could never find it after 
that. 

Senator Torry. Does this bank have an issue of preferred stock 
with the RFC? 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. 

Senator Tosry. How much preferred stock outstanding? 

« Mr. Envter. I think, Senator, they still owe $175,000, 
Senator Topey. How much did they have originally ¢ 
Mr. Crancy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Toney. Cut it in halves, then? 

Mr. Cirancy. Yes. 

Mr. Enprer. And a lot of that was done while I was in there. I 
was only in there a few months, Senator, and I resigned. 

Mr. Moser. Before we get to that, I would like to know more about 
what happened while you were on the board. 

Mr. Enorer. All right, now. I will tell you what started my 
battle in there. 
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As a committee, you have subpena powers, and I think the best 
records that you can have for Jules Endler are the minutes of the 
Union National Bank. 

Mr. Moser. Except that you say that some things were probably 
expunged. 

Mr. Enpuer. I don’t know. I haven’t been in there so long. 

But they got a vice president there by the name of Crandall. And 
he brought an account in there by the name of Ning; Lila W. King. 

Mr. Moser. Kite? 

Mr, Enver. King, K-i-n-g. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. And — 

Mr. Enpupr. And | had heard a lot of stories around town that 
she was a female Ponzi. I mean, in kiting checks, getting into a 
million and one sorts of deals. 

Senator Tosry. Was she a married woman ? 

Mr. Enpier. Yes. 

Senator Tosnry. What is Mr. King’s business ? 

Mr. Enpuer. He is a very, very fine old gentleman, and she is a 
young manicurist that he married. 

He probably would have been a very happy man to the day he 
died f he hadn’t met her. Frank King is a retired insurance man liv- 
ing on a pension. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. These checks were going through. Do you 
know how many went through ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. But would it surprise you—— 

Mr. Enpter. One day I was called in there 

Mr. Moser. Excuse me. Would it surprise you if I told you that 
over 222,000 checks in 8 months went through her account ? 

Mr. Enpier. It wouldn’t surprise me at all. 

Senator Toney. Did she have a credit balance to that extent ? 

Mr. Enver. No, never. 

Senator Tosey. Why did she draw the checks, then / 

Mr. Enpter. I will get to that. 

Mr. Moser. It was $222,000 worth of checks that went through in 
3 months. 

Mr. Enpier. You want to know what happened there. 

Mr. Moser. I want to make sure that what I said on the record is 
correct. 

Mr. Enver. I don’t know the amount, so I couldn’t tell you. 

Anyhow, she wanted a $50,000 loan, and she was going to put up a 
lot of jewelry as collater: al. And he called me in, and he said, would 
I go along with this loan. The vice vieeicheil of the bank, Crandall. 

Well. I says, “The day you do that, I am going over to Frank Tri- 
ple’s oflice, who is the head of the Federal Reserve, and see that your 
charter is revoked, and you get a charter for a pawn shop, because 
that isn’t banking business. “And I think Lila King belongs out of 
this bank. Throw her and her husband’s and her son’s accounts out 
of here.” 

Well, I was taken before the board, and an inquisition was held. 
The minutes will show it. I was called an obstructionist. I didn’t 
belong on the board; that I was trying to lose business for the bank. 

Well, lo and behold, a week later, Mr. Ben Pentecolis, who was the 
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chief examiner for the Federal Reserve, came in and called a special 
board meeting, which I attended, and came along with this whole list. 

At that time the bank was stuck for about $47 000 worth of kites that 
she was kiting checks, cashing checks with the O. K. of the vice presi- 
dent on it, depositing them back in the Hillside National B: ank, which 
gave her a three-day leeway, and then coming back in and cashing 

another check. 

Senator Tosry. Who was the vice president that endorsed them ? 

Mr. Enpuer. Mr. Crandall and Mr. Donnelley. 

Mr. CLrancy. When you use the word “endorsement,” I think he 
just put on an O. K., or initials. 

Mr. Envier. Just initial them, because no teller had the right to 
cash a check for eight, nine, or ten thousand dollars. 

Senator Toney. She overdrew her account. 

Mr. Enpirr. He was always uncollected funds. In other words, 
she deposited a check that wasn’t any good to start with, and would 
cash a check on the Union National Bank. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Endler, was it your impression that this was a 

means of getting the $50,000 that you refused her? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Moser. That you had? 

Mr. Enpier. That I had what? 

Mr. Moser. Refused to authorize. 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, no. She has been in so many deals. I don’t 
know how many people lost 1 money . but I hear it has been a fantastic 
amount, with lawyers and all. 

So when they voted me down, I went before the board that night, 
and T says, “Mayor, you started out as a labor bank——” 

Mr. Moser. Wait a minute. You were interrupted when you were 
telling about this list of kited checks. At that meeting, what was 
done? 

Mr. Enpurr. The banking examiner ordered them to close all these 
accounts, and dismiss these employees. And I was vindicated on 
what I told them. 

Mr. Moser. <All right. 

Mr. Enver. After that I called a board meeting, and I told them I 
wanted to resign and get out of there. 

I said, “You are a closel ‘ly held bank. There are only 3,700 shares 
out. I know of other people that want to sell me five or six hundred 
shares. I can throw you all out. I don’t want to butt in. You are 
in the banking business. You are the mayor, you are all labor leaders. 
Go to some of your other unions.” I says, “Buy me out. I don’t 
want to make five cents. I don’t want a nickel. I want to get out 
of this bank. I can’t sit with you gentlemen.” 

Before that I had offered to sit with them provided they allowed 
me to bring five businessmen in. And at that time I had Henry 
Marks, who was going to sit with me, who was president of Howard 
Clothes, a fellow by the name of Gustave Reinke, who was president 
of the Reinke Tool Machinery Co. 

I wanted to bring decent people in there that might have revived 
that bank. Well, they didn’ t go along with that. 

I said. “Buy me out.” T didn’t hear any more about it. 

Two weeks later, I understand it came from Crandall, Mr. King 
walked in to see me with a Mr. Weissman. Mr. Weissman was in the 
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corporation counsel’s office, I think, wasn’t he, John; or in the mayor’s 
office? He was one of the lawyers. Sam Weissman ? 

Mr. Ciancy. I think he was 

Mr. Enpter. He is now a director of the bank. 

Mr. Cuancy. He is a lawyer. I think he was secretary to Vincent 
Murphy as mayor at that time, or confidential clerk. 

Mr. Enpier. Something like that. 

Well, he walked in with Mr. King, and he bought my stock. He 
gave mea check; I don’t recall just what it was, around $5,000. It was 
a certified check, as a deposit. 

We drew an agreement. Ten days later he was to pick it up. He 
brought in a check on the Morristown National Bank for the balance, 
whatever it was, and paid me for my stock. And I picked my hi inds 
up to the Lord and said, “This is a happy day for me to be away from 
them.” 

And that is the history of the Union National Bank. 

Mr. Moser. You got $50,000, approximately, back. 

Mr. Enxpier. Whatever I paid for the stock; exactly to the penny. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with your dealings with Egan, was there 
any animosity between the two of you in connection with title business 
that arose from i bank? 

Mr. Enpter. I don’t know where you got that story, but there was. 

You have good investigators, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Enpter. I will tell you what happened. 

There was quite a scandal in the ¢ ity about a banker’s son having 
embezzled $600,000 and some odd. He was a judge in this city by 
the name of Pellechia, and he was attorney for his father’s bank: 1 
was a family held bank. I think it was the Columbus Trust Co. 

Senator Tosry. In Newark? 

Mr. EXnpter. In Newark. 

No depositor got hurt; the stockholders got wiped out. 

When this happened, the banking department locked the door after 
the horse was stolen, vou see. And they didn’t insist, but they thought 
it would be a good thing for banks to have a title policy. 

Senator Torry. Have a what ? 

Mr. Enpier. Have a title policy on a loan that they made, so they 
would be insured that they had a property title to a piece of property. 

So I got up at this meeting, and I said, “Bill, you are always talk- 
ing, and you fellows are always talking about wanting to do some- 
thing for the bank. You fellows are all in business, you all have busi- 
nesses, and you all have jobs. Let’s forego all directors’ fees. Coun- 
sel, I think, should take about a $1,500 cut, because you are getting 
$5,000 for a telephone call once in a while; because you get paid ad- 
ditional for any lawsuit that might involve the bank. Plus the fact 
that I would like to make a motion that, as a member of the finance 
committee, I will not pass on a loan for any mortgage unless we have 
an insured title from an impartial title company, an independent title 
company away from this bank. I do not want to sit on a board where 
I am ever going to be criticized.” 

Well, he got up and called me everything in the world, that I am 
trying to take the food out of his mouth. 

I says, “Bill, I wouldn’t take that attitude if I were you. After all, 
that is a big responsibility. You are counsel for this bank. Your of- 
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fice has a lot of young fellows in it; they are passing on titles, they 
are apt to mi ake a mistake, and you would have to be responsible.” 

“Well,” he says, “I am responsible for it.’ 

I said, “I feel better if we got a title company in here to give us a 
title on very loan we passed.” 

With that, that motion never went through. Endler was voted 
down 13 to 1, something like that. And the bank still runs their titles 
that way. 

That is the story of the titles. 

Mr. Moser. Was that one of the reasons that Endler was using 
profane language, and so forth—I mean, Egan was using profane lan- 
guage, and talking—— 

Mr. Enver. It wouldn’t be very much for him to use profane lan- 
guage. 

Senator Tosnry. Was Egan one of the leading attorneys in the city? 

Mr. Enpier. I wouldn’t say that, Senator. He might think so. 
But I wouldn't say that. 

Mr. Moser. Does he represent Zwillman at any time ? 

Mr. Enpter. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know about that? 

Mr. Enpter. I wouldn’t know that at all, Mr. Moser. 

Senator Tosry. You consider Zwillman an undesirable citizen ? 

Mr. Enpuier. Senator, I can only tell you how I find a man. And 
hadn’t I found him a decent sort of a fellow, you can believe me, and 
everything that is holy in my life, he would never have been near me. 

Senator Tosry. How is it as of tod: ay? 

Mr. Enpuer. As of today, Senator, I don’t want to be near any of 
that element at all. 

Senator Torry. All right. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us about the Film Automatic Co. investment that 
you made. 

Mr. Exper. There is an auctioneer in this town by the name of A. J. 
Willner. He came to me and told me there is a company going to be 
sold in the Federal Courts: would I like a third of it if he bought it. 

I says, “Abe—” I know this fellow, and I know he knows his busi- 
ness, P lus the fact that if he could buy it for what he said he was buy- 
ing it, he was buying something for nothing, because it was giving 
you, 1 think, with a ten or twelve thousand investment, he was giving 
you about $3,000 a vear as a return on your money, from contracts that 
they had with motion picture exc hanges. 

So, I savs, “I will take a third of it.” 

He went in and bought it, and I took a third of it. 

Later I found that he had given a third of it to Michael Lascari. 
Because I had no business with Michael Lascari. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman have any interest in that ? 

Mr. Enpier. No; he never had any interest in the company. But I 
did find out that Michael Lascari—and I found this out almost close 
to the liquidation of the company, when it was sold. 

Mr. Moser. Just before the liquidation, Lascari came in? 

Mr. Expiuer. Oh, no. He came in at the beginning. But I didn't 
find out about it until later on. 

Mr. Moser. Do you think Lascari held the stock for Zwillman or for 
himself # 

Mr. Enpuer. I wouldn't know that, Mr. Moser. 
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Mr. Moser. And you don’t know whether Zwillman had any inter- 
est in that company, in the Film Automatic Co. 4 

Mr. Enpier. That I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Torry. Do you know a man named Hood ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. Robert Hood; yes. 

Senator Torry. Is he quite a good character ¢ 

Mir. Enpurr. Yes; | think he ts. 

Senator Toney. Do you know a man named Cardinelli ? 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, God, no. 

Senator Toney. Is he a racketeer ? 

Mr. Enpier. That I wouldn't know, Senator. I read his name in 
the paper. 

Senator Torry. Tony Boy ¢ 

Mr. Enpier. 1 wouldn’t know that, either. 

Senator Toney. Do you know Benedict / 

Mr. Enpier. I do not know him. 

Senator Torry. How did they appear in the paper; in connection 
with what? 

Mr. Enpuer. I have read their names in papers. Cardinelli’s name 
I read in the paper recently in a rape case, or something. I think it 
was a rape case. 

Mr. Moser. What is Al Cuno, Inc. ? 

Mr. Enpirr. That I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of Al Cuno? 

Mr. Enpter. | think I heard the name once. 

Mr. Moser. C-u-n-o, 

Mr. Enver. I do not know them. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever heard of Cuno Hamann ? 

Mr. Enpter. No, never. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of that? 

Mr. Enpier. No. 

Mr. Moser. I should have asked you about a liquidation of Film 
Automatic Co. Was that liquidated or did you sell your interest ? 

Mr. Enpter. I sold my interest to the Bloomfield Tool Corp., which 
is a subsidiary of Walter Kidde Co. 

Mr. Moser. Did you sell that at a profit ? 

Mr. Enver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You own the Novelty Bar and Grill? 

Mr. Enpier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a corporation ? 

Mr. Envter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Called Novelty Bar, Inc.; is that right? 

Mr. Enpter. Incorporated, at 218-220 Market Street Corporation. 

Mr. Moser. That owns the real estate ¢ 

Mr. Enpirr. No. One owns the restaurant, and one owns the liquor 
department there. 

Mr. Moser. And who owns the building? 

Mr. Expire. I own the building personally, in my own name. 

Mr. Moser. Does anyone else have any interest in any of those? 

Mr. Enpter. Nobody, outside of qualifying shares, sir. 

Mr. Cuancy. Your wife or anybody else? 

Mr. Enpuer. Qualifying shares. 

Mr. Mose rk. Your wife owns a qualifying share? 
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Mr. Envier. My wife and my brother. 

Mr. Moser. Your brother? 

Mr. Envuer. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. You have a private dining room in there? 

Mr. Enpter. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who uses that ? 

Mr. Enpuer. Did you say a private dining room? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Ennter. It is not private; it is public. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t you have a separate room? 

Mr. Enputer. No. 

Mr. Moser. It is just one room ¢ 

Mr. Enver. That’s right. 

Mr. Moser. But you have no separate alcove? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, no. The front of it is a very large cafeteria, 
And then here is an archway that leads into another part of that 
premis es that is used for service. I mean, if somebody wants a 
Waitress to serve them. 

Mr. Moser. You are having rather extensive alterations done there 
now, | understand. 

Mr. Enpuer. | am. 

Mr. Moser. How much is that vroing to cost ? 

Mr. Exper. | would say somewhere around a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

Senator Torry. What is the whole place worth, capital investment ? 

Mr. Enver. Well, Senator, I have turned down three-quarters of 
a million for my business many times. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know —_ *y Simonkoff ? 

Mr. Enver. No; I do not, 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know iT. ‘Besser? 

Mr. Enpurr. Yes, sure. That is my accountant. 

Mr. Moser. He is your accountant ? 

Mr. Enpter. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. We have information that in October, specifically Octo- 
ber 17, 1946, you received $50,000 from Mr. Besser. 

Mr. Enpier. That’s correct. 1 borrowed $50,000 from him. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of that transaction ? 

Mr. Enver. That was to go into the Louisville property. 

Mir. Moser. The Louisville property ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you pal id - at back when you made the first sale? 

Mr. Enpier. I paid 25 of it back then; I paid 25 of it at the second 
Sirie. 

Mr. Moser. So that Mr. Besser put up the money for that—— 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, no; he didn’t put up the money. 

Mr. Moser. He put up $50,000? 

Mr. Enpter. He loaned me $50,000. 

Mr. Moser. But you only put up 25, plus 600, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Enpier. You are not talking chon a picture deal, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you put up for that? 

Mr. Ciancy. $82,000. 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, no. 

Mr. Moser. You put up 20 percent of the total. 
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Mr. Enpirr. You fellows are getting all my financial troubles all 
mixed up. 

Mr. Moser. It was one million eight, and you put up 

Mr. Enver. I think $108,000. 

Mr. Moser. Well now, wait. The total purchase price was $1,- 
800.013. 

Mr. Enpier. Yes. Of which the Government got—I think it was 
three hundred and sixty thousand-some-odd dollars. 

Mr. Moser. That would be 20 percent. 

Mr. Enver. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where did Besser get that money ? 

Mr. Enpuer. He borrowed it from the Westside Trust Co., because 
I went up there with him, and he put some bonds up as collateral. 

Mr. Moser. His own bonds? 

Mr. Enver. That’s correct. And I gave him my stock of my com- 
pany as collateral for that loan. 

Mr. Moser. That is the stock of both these companies ¢ 

Mr. Enver. That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. All of the stock? 

Mr. Enpuer. ‘That’s correct. 

Mr. Moser. And you don’t know where he got the bonds that he put 
up as collateral ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. Oh, he is a very, very wealthy man, Mr. Moser. I 
wish I had his wealth. 

Mr. Crancy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any interest in the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. ? 

Mr. Enpuer. | wish I did, Mr. Moser. I borrowed $50,000 from 
them. 

Mr. Moser. But that is your only connection with that insurance 
company ¢ 





Mr. Enptrr. That’s correct. I have furnished the Treasury with 
a photostat of ML assachusetts’ check and end rsement, an id the de ‘posit 
into my account, and showed where I paid the Howard Savings otf 


their loan. 

I think it was Howard Savings, or Fidelity Union. I don’t know 
which one of them had the loan on 1 that. 

Mr. Mosrr. Coming back to the Union National Bank, did that 
bank make any loans to any people that you recall, hoodlums, or 
gangsters ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. Never during my term in oflice there. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether they did at any time ? 

Mr. Enpurr. ThatI wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what has happened to the bank since? 

Mr. Enpter. Well, I know the banking eT has got them 
right on their toes, Mr. Moser. I will tell you that. 

Senator Torry. Is the RFC acquainted with all these scandals? 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, sure. They get a copy of the bank examiner’s 
report. 

Senator Torry. Why don’t they press for- 

Mr. Enpuer. I don’t know. I wish the RFC would let me take 
them off the table immediately. Because this group has gone down 
and made a deal to pay the RFC off, and was going to vote the RFC 
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stock. But then the last minute somebody got the RFC to stay out 
of there. 

Senator Torry. I think I will call Mr. Silon and ask him to look 
into it. 

Mr. Enpuer. He isa good man. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Toots Shor? 

Mr. Enpier. Toots Shor; yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him personally ? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, I think since he opened his business. 

Mr. Moser. Do you go to see him sometimes ? 

Mr. Enpier. No, no. When I am in New York, some time. If I 
want toeat I might drop in there. 

Mr. Moser. You just see him when you are having a meal there? 

Mr. Enver. Yes, when he is around. He might go up by the table 
and say, “Hello.” 

Mr. Moser. But you have no dealings with him ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. No. 

Mr. Moser. No business dealings? 

Mr. Enpuer. No, never. 

Senator Tosry. What is his restaurant ? 

Mr. Enver. He has a very large restaurant on Fifty-first Street, 
senator. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know David Lieb ? 

Mr. Enpuer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of him ? 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, yes; I have heard of him. He is a contractor, 
I think, in town. 

Mr. Moser. But you don’t know anything about his business? 

Mr. Enpuer. No; I don’t know him at all. Never met him. 

Mr. Moser. eek know Holzlohner ? 

Mr. Enpuer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know him ? 

Mr. Enpier. Well, I mean he isa building man. I know him from 
around the bank down there. 

Mr. Moser. What is his connection with the bank ? 

Mr. Enpier. Nothing, outside of coming in and out. He has been 
in and out of my place, as thous: ee of pe ople do. 

Mr. Moser. But you have had no business dealings with Holzlohner? 

Mr. Envier. No. 

Mr. Moser. No conference with him regarding labor matters, or 
anything ? 

Mr. Enpier. No. He has come in there to eat a number of times. 

Senator Toney. How does labor benefit by having this labor bank ? 

Mr. Enpuer. That is something I would like to find out, Senator. 
I wouldn’t know. I wouldn't know. I think it isa very sad—— 

Senator Torry. Is there any representative of organized labor on 
the board of directors? 

Mr. Enpier. What is that? 

Senator Torry. Is there any representative of organized labor on 
the board of directors ? 

Mr. Enpier. They are all organized labor on the entire board. 
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Senator Torry. Is this the crowd that jumped up on you? 

Mr. Enver. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you were the only one who was a businessman ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. That’s correct. There was another businessman, and 
they got rid of him fast. A fellow by the name of Kirschner. 

Senator Tonry. Who is the leading labor exponent ? 

Mr. Enver. Well, they all think the y are leaders, Senator. I mean, 
there are 17 on their board of directors. It is about twice as many, 
as they should have. 

Mr. Cuancy. Off the record. 

Mr. Murphy is now secretary of New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, and I think Mr. Egan is counsel for the New Jersey State F'ed- 
eration of Labor. That is my rec ‘ollection. 

Senator Torry. If we had time, 1 would like to have Mr. Egan 
called in. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Joe Fay? 

Mr. Enpter. He used to come in; yes. 

Mr. Moser. Into the bank ? 

Mr. Enpter. No. He used to come into my place to eat. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have any connection with the bank? 

Mr. Enpter. Oh, no; no. 

Mr. Mosrr. What do you think about Mr. Winterford Allen, who 
is the present executive vice president / 

Mr. Enver. I do not know the gentleman. I don’t know him out- 
side of going in there and having an argument with him some weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Moser. Was he an officer of the bank when you were there ? 

Mr. Enpuer. No. He isa newcomer. 

Mr. Moser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Enpier. Mr. Moser, may I just say something, if possible ? 

Mr. Moser Yes. Go ahead. 

Mr. Enpter. I want to be honest with you and tell you anything 
you want to know, or anything you want. 

[ know the Senator is a fair-minded person. I have a wife and 
children, and somehow, being subpenaed, the word “crime” leaves an 
awful inference with people. 

My youngsters go to school, and if there is any way possible—I don’t 
know how you can do it—but if there is any state ment given that will 
sort of dispel that, I would appreciate that greatly. 

Mr. Moser. We will talk to the press after this meeting, and one of 
the things we will say is that being called as a witness before this 
committee does not carry any implication whatever that you have 
been involved, or have any connection with criminal activities. 

Mr. Enpter. I would appreciate that, Mr. Moser. 

And if there is anything during the term of your investigation that 
you want photostatic copies of, just call on me and I will be happy to 
give them to you. 

Mr. Moser. Thank you very much. 

Senator Torry. When did you last see Zwillman ? 

Mr. Enpter. I think back 2 weeks ago, Senator. 

He asked me, he came down to see me about—about this distribution 
of the Louisville funds, and I told him I had mailed Arthur Garfield 
Hays a check. 
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If you want the amount of that, I will give you that, too. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t have to do that; I don’t think we need that. 

There is another question I should have asked previously. 

Mr. Enpuer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When Zwillman first—when you first had a business 
dealing with Zwillman, the first movie enterprise, it was Manhattan 
Productions, you suggested to him that he come in on it. 

You must have known, didn’t you, long before that, his reputation 
as a bootlegger, and as a gangster, and so forth? 

Mr. Enpier. Mr. Moser, let me say this: Forget the word “gangster” 
for the moment. The only thing I knew about Zwillman is that he was 
a big bootlegger years ago. 

My wife and I have gone out to dinner at the 21 Club in New York, 
and I have sat next to Vice President Barkle »y, and believe me, I know 
that they were bootleggers in the old days. I have gone into the 
Stork Club, and Sherman Billingsley was a bootlegger, and 1 have seen 
Edgar Hoover, and Clyde Tolson in there. 

I can’t take the fact that a man was a bootlegger. I, as a layman, 
if a man, if a man’s character stands—I have never heard Zwillman use 
a profane word. I have never seen him doanything wrong. All these 
nasty things I have read when the Kefauver committee broke. 

And when that h: appened, I said to him, I say, “Abe, I don’t know 
whether you are guilty of any of these nde or you are not. But 
until you are proven otherwise, I will not be a nominee of yours, nor 
do I want any business transactions with you.” And I resigned im- 
mediately as a nominee. 

I just forced that sale, and I know that Lazarus is going to get two 
and a half million dollars for which we took $1,135,000, 

But I was willing to take that loss, despite the fact that I had every- 
body clamoring for it. But I forced that sale, because I don’t want 
any associations outside of my wife and children. That is the only 
partners I want in my life. 

Mr. Moser. During prohibition, did you run a restaurant? 

Mr. Envirr. I did not, sir. I was associated with my father, who 
was a very wealthy man in the real estate business, and lost most ‘of it, 
practically all of it, in the 1929-30 crash. 

Mr. Moser. So you ti 

Mr. Enpier. Oh, no. I knew nothing of these fellows. 

Mr. Moser. Do you still own your Kirkeby Hotel stock? 

Mr. Enpier. No. I sold it. I sold it in 1945. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman sell his? 

Mr. Enpter. I don’t know. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the examinations were closed.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1951 


Unirep Strares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SpeciAL ComMITTeE To INVESTIGATE 
OrGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 552, Hotel Tray- 
more, Senator Lester C. Hunt presiding. 

Present: Senator Hunt. 

Also present: Richard Moser, chief counsel, and John Winberry, 
special consultant. 

Senator Hunt. This is a meeting of the Senate Special Committee 
Investigating Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce. The wit- 
nesses will be sworn and counsel will do the questioning. 

Counsel, what witnesses do you wish to be sworn first ? 

Mr. Moser. I would like to have all three of these sworn at the 
same time. 

Senator Hunr. Will you gentlemen please stand and raise your 
right hands? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give the 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Rupp. I do. 

Mr. McNamara. I do. 

Mr. Dickerson. I do, 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. RUPP, PRESIDENT, PIONEER BROAD- 
CASTING CO., FRANK McNAMARA, ANNOUNCER, RADIO STATION 
WOND, AND GEORGE DICKERSON, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. This particular meeting this morning is a meeting 
of the subcommittee authorized by resolution of the full committee 
to take this testimony. 

Mr. Moser. Iam Mr. Moser. I will go ahead with the questioning. 

First, Mr. Rupp, you are the president of Station WON D? 

Mr. Rurr. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Will you just state roughly what the corporate set-up 
of the station is? 

Mr. Rurr. The name of the corporation is Pioneer Broadcasting Co. 
and the call letters of the station are WOND. The common stock, the 
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voting stock, is divided into 1,000 shares and is held by the following 
people: 200 shares by myself, 200 shares by Frank McMaster, 150 
shares by George Shertenleib, 100 shares by Scotty Ireland, mayor of 
Pleasantville, 100 shares by George Martin, 100 shares by Joseph 
Bennett, 150 shares by Mrs. Harry Zoog. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Bennett—what is his business set-up ? 

Mr. Rupr. He has the Chevrolet agency in Pleasantville, N. J. 

Mr. Moser. Is he engaged in political activity of some kind? 

Mr. Rupr. He may be. I don’t know definitely. 

Mr. Moser. How about Mr. Zoog? Where is he at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Rupr. Mr. Zoog is not employed by the station any more. I do 
not know what he is doing at the present time. 

Mr. Moser. He was originally the manager of the station? 

Mr. Rurr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. He was required to leave the station ? 

Mr. Rupr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. The FCC reports that he was forced out; is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. And since then who has been the manager of the sta- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rurr. The station hasn’t had any manager. It is practically 
ith a ship without a rudder. It is just running. We have been un- 

ble to formul: ate any policy due to stockholders’ disagreement and 
dive ctors’ disagreement, and there hasn’t been any management of 
the station even during the present time, simply because of the dis- 
tribution of the stock. No one has been able to get control of the 
station without first applying to the FCC and several propositions 
to transfer the station have fallen through, and at the present time 
it is just running. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, it is impossible to get a decision on this 
matter by the board of directors; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. That is correct. It is almost impossible to get a board 
meeting. 

Mr. Moser. What is Mr. Burdick’s connection ? 

Mr. Rupr. Mr. Burdick sells advertising for WOND. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have any other job or position that you know 
of ¢ 

Mr. Rupp. As far as the set-up of the station is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Moser. No. Outside the station. 

Mr. Rupr. I think he is a clerk in the State Senate of New Jersey. 

Mr. Moser. What does he do in the station besides sell advertising ? 

Mr. Rurr. He is there at the station in the afternoons while his 
sports program is on, not all afternoon, but part of the afternoon. 

Mr. Moser. How did he happen to come into the station in the 
first place. 

Mr. Rupr. He was brought into the station by Mr. Harry Zoog, 
the former manager. 

Mr. Moser. Had he had any previous dealings with Mr. Zoog as 
far as vou know? 

Mr. Rurr. Yes. Mr. Burdick had been in the same sittation under 
the same plan, I guess, with the Vineland station when Mr. Zoog was 
manager of the Vineland station. After Mr. Zoog left the Vineland 
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station, Mr. Burdick came to Atlantic City and went with another 
local station. Then when we built WOND and Mr. Zoog became 
manager of WOND, Mr. Zoog brought Mr. Burdick over to ) WOND. 

Mr. Moser. What are the financial arr angements with Mr. Burdick 
for payment of his compensation ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. Mr. Burdick is to receive 20-percent commission on all 
advertising brought into the station. 

Mr. Moser. How much do other salesmen get ? 

Mr. Rupr. Fifteen percent. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know why he gets the difference of 5 percent? 

Mr. Rupp. Because he is supposed to pay certain services over at 
the station out of the 20 percent. 

Mr. Moser. Who set up that arrangement ? 

Mr. Rupr. Mr. Zoog. 

Mr. Moser. You said he pays certain expenses of the station. 
What are they? You were telling us what expenses he pays in con- 
nection with the station, what are they? I am talking about Mr. 
Burdick. 

Mr. Rurr. Mr. Burdick pays for the announcer who announces the 
sports program in the afternoon. Also for the man who brings the 
services in from the machines to the announcer. Do you want me to 
mention names $ 

Mr. Moser. That is all right. He brings in the news sheets from 
the news machines? 

Mr. Rupr. To the announcer? 

Mr. Moser. Who is the man who brings those in? 

Mr. Rurr. Mr. Dickerson, Mr. George Dickerson. The announcer 
is Mr. Frank MeNamara. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of machines do you have in there? 

Mr. Rurr. We have Associated Press news machines, Associated 
Press sports machines, and Transradio sports machines. 

Mr. Moser. Is the Transradio machine necessary ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. I don’t think so personally, myself. 

Mr. Moser. Why is it there? 

Mr. Rupp. It was put in there by Mr. Zoog and Mr. Burdick, for 
what reason I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever attempted to have it removed ? 

Mr. Rupp. I have. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do? 

Mr. Rupp: We sent the program director to New York to see if we 
could be released from the 1-year contract for that machine because 
I thought it was not necessary to have it there. They refused to re- 
lease us and in fact said they were going to hold us to the contract 
which would be up the 1st of November. Prior to this we had noti- 
fied them that we would not renew the contract on the machine. 

Mr. Moser. How much do you pay a week for that machine? 

Mr. Rupr. $50 a week. 

Mr. Moser. I have here the records of the company which you have 
produced for us and I have them open to an account entitled “L. H. 
Burdick.” It appears in there that in July 1950 you charged him 
$142.86 for wire service, race-wire service, In August you charged 
him for race-wire service for 4 weeks, $200. In Septe mbe ryouc har ved 
him for 5 weeks, $250. In October you charged him for 4 weeks, $200. 
In November you charged him for Transradio sports wire, $231.66. 
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And in December you charged him for race wire service, $200. Did 
he pay those amounts? 

Mr. Rupr. I presume he did. 

Mr. Moser. The books would show that? 

Mr. Rurp. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. I was just reading from the “Accounts receivable.” “I 
also have opened the ledger of the company showing that as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, the commissions payable to Lester Burdick were $1,846.95. 

There was a charge against him for 25 weeks at $40, for F. Me, 
meaning Frank McNamara, $1,000, and that makes a net of $846.95, 
plus $160. It is not indicated what the plus figure means. It is prob- 
ably an additional commission of some kind. That makes a net to 
him of $1,006.95. That indicates that Mr. McNamara’s salary was 
paid by Mr. Burdick. 

Is it also your understanding that in some similar fashion, perhaps, 
there is a charge against his commission for the race-wire service which 
was paid by him, as shown in this accounts receivable tape; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Rurp. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Now, turning to the salary of Mr. McNamara, let me 
ask, Mr. McNamara, Is it true that $40 a week is paid to you by Mr. 
Burdick for your services in connection with the station? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Moser. You are paid by the station; is that correct? 

Mr. McNamara. I am paid by the station. 

Mr. Moser. But Mr. Burdick reimburses the station? 

Mr. McNamara. That is as far as I understand it, ves, sir. I have 
just found out about it within about 2 months, that Mr. Burdick was 
paying any part of my salary. When I was hired I surmised I would 
be paid by the station. 

Mr. Moser. But you do know from what you have learned since 
that Mr. Burdick has been paying your salary ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do: you know why he pays your salary? 

Mr. McNamara. I cannot imagine. I can only take it for granted 
that he has sold the time for the program, and for that reason is paying 
me, you see. He has sold the eantie 6-hour period. 

Mr. Moser. How many announcers are eae at the station ? 

Mr. McNamara. I would have to guess; about seven. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you been announcing at the station ? 

Mr. McNamara. I have been announcing since it began. 

Mr. Moser. Which is? 

Mr. McNamara. July lor 8. The first week in July. 

Mr. Moser. 1950? 

Mr. McNamara. 1950. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you know, Mr. Burdick has been paying your 

salary, all or most of that time? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes; as far as I know now. As I said, I only 
acquired that knowledge about 2 months ago. 

Mr. Moser. You say there are several announcers. Are you the 
only one who announces news? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. There are others who announce news? 


Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Your announcements are limited entirely to news; is 
that it? 

Mr. McNamara. To news and sports news. 

Mr. Moser. Where do you get the sports news? From the three 
machines ¢ 

Mr. McNamara, I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How is the news picked up and handed to you? 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. Dickerson is in charge of that. He rips it off 
and brings it in to my room, which is right next to the newsroom. 

Mr. Moser. You take the news from that? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You announce race wire results ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir; we do give race information. 

Mr. Moser. I show you a sheet taken from the Transradio machine. 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It shows race results. 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recognize that as a typical example? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir; we do give that particular type of result. 

Mr. Moser. Also, I show you a similar sheet which shows the 
entries. 

Mr. McNamara. We do not use entries. 

Mr. Moser. You do not use entries ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. They come over, but we do not use them. These 
are entries for the next day. We do not use them. 

Mr. Moser. You just use results, then ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How soon after receipt of the results do you broadcast 
them over the radio? 

Mr. McNamara. It would vary, sir, for this reason: If a record 
were on and I received the result in the middle of the record—I do not 
play the records; another person plays the records, the control board— 
after the record is over and say, a spot announcement has to be made, 
I generally go in after both have been completed, but never interfere 
with the recording. 

Mr. Moser. As soon as the recording is over, you do put in the 
race results? 

Mr. McNamara. If one is available, I do. 

Mr. Moser. You never wait beyond one record, though ? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. That is pretty hard to answer for this 
reason: For example, if our announcer has something to read and it 
may take 2 to 3 to 4 minutes to read it, of course, that would be the 
equivalent of another record. That would probably be a spot that 
would take about 3 minutes’ time. I, then, would go in. I would 

rait for him. 

Mr. Moser. But except for those things you do put it on just as 
soon as possible. That is the policy of the station ? 

Mr. McNamara. That has been the policy of the station, to get it 

n; ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Rupp, did Mr. Burdick ever attempt to obtain an 
interest in the station ? 

Mr. Rurr. He expressed a desire to; yes. 

Mr. Moser. And what was done about it? 

Mr. Rurr. Nothing was done about it. 
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Mr. Moser. Did anybody refuse to let him buy into it? 

Mr. Rupr. I told him that I would not agree to have him become a 
stockholder of the company. 

Mr. Moser. You did? 

Mr. Rurr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he attempt to buy your stock, or somebody else’s? 

Mr. Rurr. Somebody else’s. 

Mr. Moser. You said you would oppose it ? 

Mr. Rurr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Coming to Mr. Dickerson, it is my understanding, Mr. 
Dickerson, that you performed two separate functions at the station ; 
one was to do janitor work ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Was there at one time a time when you did nothing 
but janitor work ? 

Mr. Dickerson. There was a time I did only work for Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Moser. There was a time when you did only work for Mr. 
Burdick / 

Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And did not do janiter work? What did you do for 
Mr. Burdick ? 

Mr. Dickerson. As messenger from the machines to the announcer. 

Mr. Moser. You would carry the news sheets from the machine 
around to Mr. McNamara? 

Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How much did Mr. Burdick pay you for that ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. $25 a week. 

Mr. Moser. And then later on, did you start to do janitor service? 

Mr. Dickerson. I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you do that for Mr. Burdick or for the station? 

Mr. Dickerson. For the station. 

Mr. Moser. What percentage of your time was devoted to each one? 

Mr. Dickerson. About 2 hours for the station, and part of the time 
I did a little in between slack periods in return. 

Mr. Moser. It is mixed in, but what percentage of your total day’s 
work was for Mr. Burdick and what percentage was for the station? 

Mr. Dickerson. One o'clock is the required time that I should come 
and work until 7. 

Mr. Moser. From 1 to 7? 

Mr. Dickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. That is, 6 hours you worked for him for $25? 

Mr. Dickerson. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much does the station pay you ? 

Mr. Dickerson, $15.50. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. McNamara, do you get any compensation other 
than the $40 you get from Mr. Burdick ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir; from the station. I get his initial pay- 
ment and I get money from the station. 

Mr. Moser. In addition to the $40 a week ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How much do you receive from the station ? 

Mr. McNamara. I receive just exactly $21. 

Mr. Moser. $21 from the station and $40 from Mr. Burdick 
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Mr. McNamara. $40 from Mr. Burdick and $21 from the station. 

Mr. Moser. $61 a week ? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. The station takes care of the withholding tax and social 
security on both payments ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is all we have to ask these gentlemen, 

Senator Hunr. I wanted to ask Mr. Rupp: Does Mr. Burdick have 
any accounts for services of the radio station that do not go into the 
accounts of the station? Does he have any so-called private or per- 
sonal accounts around over town for the racing news service whose 
names do not appear on the records of the station / 

Mr. Rupp. The only names that we have on our books are the people 
I know of, who are paid advertisers. We have no connection with any 
other people, to my knowledge. 

Senator Hunr. And you do not know either that Mr. Burdick has 
accounts which are not a matter of record in your books 

Mr. Rupp. I do not know that, sir 

Senator Hun. Do you have any idea on it ¢ 

Mr. Rupp. Only rumor. 

Senator Hunt. What are the rumors? 

Mr. Rupr. The rumors that have come to my ears have been that 
WOND was broade: asting race news for gamblers around town, which 
I do not like very much. 

Senator Hunr. These gamblers names are not on your book 

Mr. Rupp. No, sir. 

Senator Hunv. Do you have any idea how much Mr. Burdick gets 
for those accounts ? 

Mr. Rupp. | have not. 

Senator Hunr. Would vou care to make any estimate ¢ 


Mr. Rupr. I do not think I am in i position to do that, Senator. 
Horses is not one of my weaknesses, 
Senator Ht NT. Do you know the hames ¢ f a? \ { thy » accounts 


that Mr. Burdick has that are not a matter of record in the radio- 
station books? 

Mr. Rupr. The only names that are familiar to me, Senator, are th 
names that appear in the books, similar to restaurants, bars, and busi 
hesses of that type, which Mr. Burdick seems to know very well, 
Those are the only names that are familiar to me. They actually 
advertise over the station. I cannot see any connection be ‘twee n them 
and bookmaking. I have never been able to find any connection that 
some prominent cafe or similar place does bookmaking. 

The only connection I have been able to find is that Mr. Burdick 
knows all that type of people, but they are legitimate on the books, 
They are all down in the books. 

Senator Hunr. It is your impression that these advertisers whose 
names are in the books are not especially interested in the horse-racing 
news ? 

Mr. Rupr. Only insofar as I have been able to figure out in this way: 
They have probably gone some place and placed bets, placed their 
bets before the races, and then they probably have gone over to some 
of the cafes and taprooms, sat there and listened to the results while 
they had a couple of drinks. 
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Senator Hunt. Testimony that this committee already has of record 
indicates that Mr. Burdick has a couple of Cadillac cars. We have 
had some testimony as to the very expensive personal apparel he pur- 
chases and wears. Apparently he is a man about town. Yet the 
records here show that he is paying to these two gentlemen for their 
services an amount almost equal to what he receives from the station. 

My question is, Whe sre does the rest of the income come from which 
he apparently has¢ Can you answer that question ? 

Mr. Rupr. 1 cannot answer that question. I wondered the same 
thing myself. 

Senator Hunt. Where do you think it comes from ? 

Mr. Rurre. Mr. Burdick has, in my experience—I have lived here 
all my life—always been in certain lines of business that I never could 
discover, not businesses like other businessmen were engaged in. He 
always seemed to make a very good living and dress exceptionally weil 
and drive good ears. 

My experience with Mr. Burdick has been very brief, only since he 
has been a salesman with the station. I didn’t bring him into the 
station. ‘The deal was made by Mr. Zoog, the former manager, and 
up to the present time, due to this agreement, no changes have been 
made in the station. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know what his salary is, as a State official ? 
By “State official” I mean clerk of the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Rupr. I don’t know, but I know that the legislature is not in 
session too long, and probably it sits 3 months out of the year. So it 
couldn’t be a large sum. 

Mr. Moser. Something like $500, perhaps? Sixteen twenty? 

Mr. Rurr. I do not know exactly what the salary is. 

Senator Hunv. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Dickerson, is there ever a time when anybody in 
the station—yourself or anybody else—telephones race news to any- 
body ¢ 

Mr. Dickerson. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know of such a case? 

Mr. Dickerson. No. 

Mr. Moser. How about you, Mr. McNamara? 

Mr. McNamara. No. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you know, there is no telephoning done, giv- 
ing the news out in that way ¢ 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Rupp, you said you suspected and you heard rumors 
to the effect that the station was being used to give race news to people, 
gamblers. If the gamblers can just take it over the radio, anybody 
can get it, can’t they 4 ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Moser. There would be no reason for gamblers paying anything 
for that would there? 

Mr. Rupr. No, I cannot see how they could be forced to pay for any 
race news that comes over a radio station. As vou say, anyone who 
turns on the radio can get the same news. I can see where they had 
previously perm wires into a place, for instance, by the telephone 
company, or Western Union, and they would have to pay for that. 
The only. way that I can see anyone would have to pay for it would be 
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because they want to. I have never been able to figure out any com- 
pulsory way unless there would be some connection with the police 
department or some department which has the enforcement of law. 

Unless there is a tie-up there which I cannot testify to—— 

Mr. Moser. We have our own ideas as to why that is, but we won- 
dered if you knew anything about it. 

Mr. Rure. When the rumors first came to my attention, I, of course, 
did not like it, because I did not go into the radio business to transmit 
any sort of information like this. I went into the radio business 
because I wanted to give this area a station which would give this 
area good music and good programing. 

Mr. Moser. Your connection with this station is on a part-time basis, 
I understand; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rupr. I have no position there. I draw no salary. I go over 
to the station occasionally to see that things are running all nght. 

Mr. Moser. You have a separate business ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. I have a separate business. 

Mr. Moser. What is that? 

Mr. Rupr. I have a dry-cleaning and laundry business in Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Moser. All of it? 

Mr. Rurr. No. 1am not quite that fortunate. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of your business ? 

Mr. Rurrv. Dorraine Cleaners. 

Mr. Moser. D-o-r-r-a-i-n-e ? 

Mr. Rurr. Yes. 

Senator Hunv. Is there any way that the bookies here in Atlantic 
City could get racing information if it wasn’t available to them over 
your station ¢ 

Mr. Rupr. I cannot answer that. Racing information comes over 
other stations here, too. 

Senator Hunr. Other stations here broadcast racing news ? 

Mr. Rurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do they both transmit the same news as broadcast by 
Transradio ? 

Mr. Rupr. I don’t know. I understand they did have or still have 
an Armstrong machine, which FCC frowns on. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a race-wire service ? 

Mr. Rupr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. It is like Transradio? 

Mr. Rurv. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. If it were not for Mr. Burdick being connected with 
your station, you probably would not be broadcasting this racing 
news? 

Mr. Rurr. We would probably broadcast all sports news. 

Senator Hunt. You would not specialize and concentrate on racing 
news? 

Mr. Rurr. We would not. 

Mr. Mosrr. You would use the news that you get over your ordi- 
nary AP services ? 

Mr. Rupr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is that your understanding, too, Mr. McNamara? 

Mr. McNamara. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. You only have the racing-wire service because Mr. Bur- 
dick wants you to have it? 

Mr. McNamara. I couldn’t answer that question. I am the low- 
est echelon over there as far as employees are concerned. I am just 
employed. 

Mr. Rurr. When Mr. Struckell, who is the program director, and 
I decided that the Transradio machine was an extra added expense 
to the station and we decided to get rid of it, we did not consult Mr. 
Burdick about it. We tried to get out from under the 1-year con- 
tract which we were unable to do. In the process we notified him 
that when the year’s contract was up on November 1, they could take 
the machine out. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t tell Mr. Burdick. How did he find out? 
How did he find out they were trying to take it out ? 

Mr. Rurr. I don’t know whether hé knows it or not. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn’t there a stage where he agreed to take over the 
cost of it? 

Mr. Rurr. Yes; we had a little brief session in which I stated for 
the station that a station of this size—it was not necessary for us to 
pay out this kind of money for three teletype machines and we were 
going to get rid of one of them. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say to that ? 

Mr. Rupr. He said, “I am going to pay half of that machine.” 
That was the tirst I knew about that. He said, “I had already told 
Harry Zoog I would do that.” All the conversations between Zoog 
and Burdick—there is no contract, it is verbal. I don’t know a lot of 
what transpired. All I know is when I was instrumental in getting 
Mr. Zoog out of the station, I started to dig into this stuff. Previous 
to that I did not dig into it. 

Mr. Moser. He said he was going to pay half of it, but the records 
indicate he paid all of it. 

Mr. Rupr. No, he pays half of that and half of the AP machine. 
The records show that. 

Mr. Moser. Gentlemen, thank you for coming. 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN RUBENSTEIN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD FEINBERG, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Mr. Rubenstein, will you raise your right hand and 
be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear in the testimony you will give this commit- 
tee to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Rusensrern. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Rubenstein, will you please state your residence? 

Mr. Rusenstern. 1 North Main Avenue. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other addresses? 

Mr. Rupensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own the house where you live? 

Mr. Rusensrern. It is an apartment. 

Mr. Moser. It is an apartment? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. You rent an apartment there ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own any real estate anywhere ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What business are you in? 

Mr. Rupensrern. I have the Studio Music Co. 

Mr. Moser. Studio Music Co. ? 

Mr. Rupsensrern. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What is the business of that company ? 

Mr. Rupensrer. I operate juke boxes and I also have a canned 
music service, better known as a wire service, a wired music service. 

Mr. Moser. And how does that work ? 

Mr. Rusensrern. Through telephone wires. 

Mr. Moser. Telephone wire’ That is arranged with the telephone 
company ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you obtain the customers; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rupensrecn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. ‘Then you notify the telephone company ? 

Mr. Runensrern. I ask them to make the installatio&. The tele- 
phone company runs the telephone lines to the location. Then the 
mechanic installs the necessary equipment so the reception is at a 
maximum efficiency. 

Mr. Moser. And who installs the loudspeakers in your customers’ 
places of business ¢ 

Mr. Rusensrern. My mechanic. 

Mr. Moser. Your etapa 

Mr. Runensrein. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. ‘That is not done | ry the telephone company ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. No, sir. The telephone company only runs the 
line. 

Mr. Moser. And the telephone company bills you for the service ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. The Studio Musie Co. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a corporation ¢ 

Mr. Rurenstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It is a corporation / 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. The Studio Music Corp.—— 

Mr. Rusensrern. Studio Music, Ine. 

Mr. Moser. Does that play the music for this? 

Mr. Rusensrern. That is right. That is the central studio. 

Mr. Moser. What else goes over the wires besides music / 

Mr. Rupenstern. We have a radio attachment whereby, if a certain 
ocation would like to get a fight or a Presidential broadcast or any- 
thing of that sort which is of national importance, we can switch 
the radio in so the location can get that service. 

Mr. Moser. Do you play records over the service ? 

Mr. Rusenster. Yes. The music consists of records. 

Mr. Moser. Where are they played ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. In the different locations where I have my dif- 
ferent outlets. You mean where are the records played? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Rupenstein. In the central studio. 
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Mr. Moser. Where is that located / 

Mr. Rupsenstern. 1616 Pacific Avenue. 

Mr. Moser. Do you give any news out over that ? 

Mr. Runenstern. No. As I say, unless it is a national broadcast. If 
the President is making a speech. 

Mr. Moser. That is not news, that is an event. 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have baseball games broadeast over it ? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. Well, the world series sometimes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have announced results of baseball games? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. No results of any kind? Racing, or anything? 

Mr. Rusensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is that your only business ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer on what grounds ! 

Mr. Rusenstrern. That it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Under what kind of a law? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Federal tax. 

Mr. Moserg Federal inc ome tax! 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who owns the stock of Studio Music, Inc. ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. I do. 

Mr. Moser. You own all at the stock ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. Nobody deve owns any? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No: I am the sole owner. 

Mr. Moser. You are the sole owner ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is it a New Jersey corporation ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any qualifying shares owned by anybody 
else ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. I do not know what a qualifying share is. 

Mr. Moser. Under the law of New Jersey a director has to be a 
stockholder. 

Mr. Rusenstern. Well, when the corporation was first formed 
there was another party in the corporation. His name was Frieden- 
berg. Mr. Feinberg, my attorney, formed the corporation and I believe 
at the time—I may be wrong about this—there was a nominal one share 
given in there to make the corporation legal. There had to be another 
director. 

Mr. Moser. If we can save time, we have no objection to your advis- 
ing him about things like that. 

Mr. Ferneerc. Mr. Rubenstein owns and controls all of the stock 
in this corporation. There are two qualifying shares, two qualifying 
shareholders. I think one is myself, and I do not recall the other. 

Mr. Moser. Who are the directors of the cor poration ? 

Mr. Frernperc. I am. 

Mr. Moser. You are the president ? 

Mr. Rusensrern. President and treasurer of the corporation. 

Mr. Moser. Who are the directors? Do you know, Mr. F einberg? 

Mr. Rusensrern. 1 don’t recall, myself. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you ever have directors’ meetings ? 

Mr. Rupensrrin. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never had stockholders’ meetings ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Any other oflicers besides you / 

Mr. Rusensrern. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does the corporation have any business other than the 
music you described / 

Mr. Resensrern. We have jukeboxes. 

Mr. Moser. Are those jukeboxes you rent and place in various 
places ¢ 

Mr. Ruvenstein. They are placed in places on a commission basis. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own them 4 

Mr. Rupenstern. Except whatever is against them. Do I own 
them completely? No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you buy them ? 

Mr. RupensTEIn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You buy them subject to a chattel mortgage ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. That is right. 

Mr. Mosrr. Then you rent them out to places that use them? 

Mr. Rurenstern. I place them on commission. 

Mr. Moser. Does tliat corporation have any other business ? 

Mr. Rupenstrein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you get any income from that company ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. I haven't yet. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever / 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your source of income ? 

Mr. RupensTeIn. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On what grounds? 

Mr. Rupenstern. It may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Mosrer. What is the Boardwalk Gift Shop ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. The Boardwalk Gift Shop is a haberdashery on 
1641 Boardwalk. 

Mr. Moser. Do you receive any income from that ? 

Mr. Rusensrein. I did up to the time I left there. 

Mr. Moser. When did you leave it/ 

Mr. Runensrern. I believe it was the latter part of September, 
maybe earlier. 

Mr. Moser. Of 19507 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. But up until then you did receive income from that 
store, did you ? 

Mr. Rusensrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of business? A haberdasherv 
shop ? 

Mr. Rupensrer. That isa haberdashery shop, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own it? 

Mr. Rupensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection with it? 

Mr. Rurenstern. I have no connection with it now. 

Mr. Moser. What connection did you have with it when you used 
to receive income from it ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. I was the general manager. 
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Mr. Moser. You received a salary ? 

Mr. Rusenstrew. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Was that your only connection with it? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You had no ownership interest in it? 

Mr. Runenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you receive a share of the profits? 

Mr. Ruspenstetn. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did it have any business other than haberdashery ¢ 
Mr. Runenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Atlantic Amusement Co. ? 

Mr. Rusensrein. I refuse to answer that on the grounds that it 


may tend to incriminate me. 


Mr. Moser. You reported it in your income tax, as having received 


income from Atlantic Amusement Co. 


Mr. Rupensrern. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Your income-tax return shows in 1946 you received 


$4.800 from the Atlantic Amusement Co. Does that sound correct? 


Mr. Rusenstern. I refuse to answer that question. 
Mr. Moser. Do you refuse to answer any questions with respect 


to the Atlantic Amusement Co. ? 


Mr. Ruvenstern. That is right. I refuse to answer questions per- 
taining to the Atlantic Amusement Co. on the ground that it may 


tend to incriminate me because of the Federal income tax. 


Mr. Moser. Are you willing to tell what partners you have in that? 
Mr. Rupensrern. I refuse to answer anything pertaining to the 


Atlantic Amusement Co. 


Mr. Moser. Who is Dorothy Brenner ¢ 
Mr. Runenstern. I refuse to answer that question. 
Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer who she is! On what ground is 


that, may I ask? 


Mr. Rusensrern. May I confer with counsel ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes, go ahead. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Rusenstern. It may tend to violate a Federal law, sir. 

Mr. Frrnperc. May I interrupt, if you do not mind, sir? Would 


you mind repeating this last question ? 


Mr. Moser. Who is Dorothy Brenner? 
Mr. Rupenstrery. She worked for me at the Studio Music, sir, and 


she worked for me also at the Music Box Co. 


Mr. Moser. You say the Music Box Co. as distinguished from the 
Studio Music? Have you two corporations? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. But there are two establishments in one corporation ? 
Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. There is no connection between the two. 
Mr. Moser. Will you explain what the two are, then ? 

Mr. Rusenstern. The Music Box Corp. is a similar business. When 
I was connected with it, it operated the same jukeboxes and automatic 


hostess equipment. 


Mr. Moser. And that was your business, too, was it ? 
Mr. Rupenstern. I was employed there. 

Mr. Moser. You worked there? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Did she work there at the same time ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did she work for you or for that company ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. I was the manager there, too. 

Mr. Moser. And she was your subordinate employee ? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I guess you would call it that. She was an auto 
matic hostess. 

Mr. Moser. She was an automatic hostess ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. The automatic hostess equipment consists of 
music boxes placed in separate locations that have a microphone in 
front of them and when a person at the location speaks into that 
microphone, the voice is received in the central studio. The party 
from the location will ask for a particular record. The girl who is 
called an automatic hostess then places the record on a turntable i 
the central studio and that is piped out also through a telephone line 
toa particular location, 

Mr. Moser. She acted as a subordinate employee in that company. 
You said she also acted as your employee in the Studio Mus sic Co. 

Mr. Rusenstern. She was an employee of the Music Box Corp. 
under my jurisdiction as manager. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Then you said she also worked for you in the 
other company ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes, she worked for me at the Studio Music Co.. 
also, when I worked for that company. 

Mr. Moser. Does she still work for you in that company ? 

Mr. Rusenstern. Does she still work for me at the Studio Music? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Rusenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does she still work for you at all? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own any automobiles? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of cars do you own ¢ 

Mr. Rusensrers. An Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Moser. What year? 

Mr. Rupensrein. 1949, 

Mr. Moser. And do you own any others ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, si 

Mr. Moser. That is a 1949 automobile? Did you buy it in 1949? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You bought it new ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Whom did you buy it from ? 

Mr. Rusenstrern. Saunders Motors Co. 

Mr. Moser. And you do not own any other automobile at all / 

Mr. Rupensvern, No, sir 

Mr. Moser. Does your wife own an automobile ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes; my wife has a car. 

Mr. Moser. She does? 

Mr. Ruzenstetn. I might add it is my son’s car in my wife’s name. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of car? 

Mr. Rosenstein. Ford. 

Mr. Moser. What year? 

Mr. Rupenstrer. 1951. 
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Mr. Moser. When you bought your Oldsmobile from Saunders 
Motors Co., whom did you deal with? What salesman was the one 
who sold you it ? 

Mr. Rupensrtetn. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not remember ? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. No. 

Mr. Moser. What is your license plate on the Oldsmobile ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstern. AC-37-U. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you had that plate? 

Mr. Rupensre1n. Since they were issued, I guess, April 1. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you had that number in successive 
years ¢ 

Mr. Repenstein. This is the first time. 

Mr. Moser. What number did you have last year ¢ 

Mr. Rusensrern. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever hada low number ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstretn. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What isthe number on your wife’s Ford ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. 38—U, one number more than mine. 

Mr. Moser. AC-38-U Q’ 

wi Rupenstetn. I would like to qualify that by saying this is my 
son’s car in my wife’s name. 

Mr. Moser. I understand that. 

That car belongs to your son. How old is he? 

Mr. Rupenstetn. Seventeen. 

Mr. Moser. Who pays for the car, the Ford? 

Mr. Runenstern. It was either my wife or myself. 

Mr. Moser. You supplied the money for it—you or your wife sup- 
plied the money for it # 

Mr. Rupenstein. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Does your w ife own any real estate ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do either of you own any stocks and bonds other than 
the stocks of the Music Studio that you mentioned ? 

Mr, Rupensten. My wife has nothing to do with the Studio Music 
stock. 

Mr. Moser. My question was, Do either of you own any stocks and 
bonds in addition to the Music Studio ? 

Mr. Rupenstetn. I believe that there are some stocks in my son’s 
name, United States bonds. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who supplied the money for those ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. I may have. 

Mr. Moser. How much ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. I don’t know. They are about 10 years old. 

Mr. Moser. What dothe amount to? 

Mr. Rupsenstern. About $1,000. 

Mr. Moser. How much rent do you pay for your apartment ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. $78.77 or $79.77. 

Mr. Moser. Who pays the rent for Dorothy Brenner’s apartment ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I wouldn’t know that, sir, 

Mr. Moser. You do not know ? 

Mr. RupensteEIn. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Kay Pepper? 
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Mr. Rupenstern. The young lady you have in mind is Kay Schu- 
bert. Kay Pepper was her first married name. Kay Schubert was 
her last husband’s name. 

Mr. Moser. Is Schubert living ? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. Is Mr. Schubert living? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Rupensrein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. So she is a widow ? 

Mr. Rusenstrern. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Does she work for you ? 

Mr. Rupsensrein. She worked for me at the Music Box. She worked 
for me at the Music Box Corp. at Virginia Avenue and she worked 
at the Boardwalk Gift Shop. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. I didn’t hear the last words. 

Mr. Rupensrern. She worked at the Boardwalk Gift Shop. 

Mr. Moser. Does she do any other work for you? 

Mr. RuBeNsTEIN. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has she ever? 

Mr. Rupenstrer. No, si 

Mr. Moser. Ever been on your payroll ¢ 

Mr. Rusenstren. Kay Se ‘hubert worked under me at the Music Box 
Corp. and at the Boardwalk Gift Shop. I never had any other con- 
nections, 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever loaned her any money? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How much have you loaned her? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Do you refuse to answer that on the ground that it will 
incriminate you or incriminate her? 

Mr. Rupensrern. On the ground that it may incriminate me, sir. 

Mr. Moser, But ‘you have loaned her money 4 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has she paid it back? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of an offense would that be that you have 
in mind? 

Mr. Roupensrern. Federal income tax offense. 

Mr. Moser. When that loan was made to her, was it made in the 
form of cash or check ¢ 

Mr. Rurensrern. I refuse to answer that, si 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever loaned any money to Dorothy Brenner? 

Mr. Rupensrer. [ may have loaned her $10 or $15. 

Mr. Moser. But no substantial amount? 

Mr. Rupensrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was the amount loaned to Kay Pepper a substantial 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. I refuse to answer that, 

Mr. Moser. Has Dorothy Brenner hats a any > work for you except 
what you have already described ? 

Mr. Rusensrern. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Is Dorothy Brenner known by any other name other 
than that ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Dorothy Brenner was her maiden name. 
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Moser. Is she married ? 

RuBENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Married at the present time ? 
RUBENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Is she living with her husband ? 
RcpeEnNstTeEIN. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Where does she live? 
Rvupenstern. I don’t know. 

Moser. What is her father’s name ? 
Rupenstern. I don’t know. 

Moser. You don’t know her father’s name? 

RuBENSTELN. Pop. 

Mosrr. Where does he live? 

Rusenstern. I don’t know. 

Moser. You are sure you do not know where he lives? 
RvuBensteEtNn. He is the janitor or elevator operator in the build- 
here I have my Studio Music office. 

Moser. Do you have any interest in that building? 


Mr. Rupenstein. No. 

Mr. Moser. Does he live at 3 North Mississippi Avenue? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir; he lives somewhere on Mississippi Avenue. 
Mr. Moser. Do you own 3 North Mississippi Avenue ! 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know that address? 

Mr. nee No, sir. 

Senator Hunr. I just wanted to ask you one question. Is your 


income tax aie investigated at this time? 


Mr. 


RvupeENsteEin. I served time, sir, for violations of income tax, 


previously. 
Senator Hunv. But you are not under investigation now that you 


know 


Mr. 


of ? 
RvupBeENsTEIN. No, sir; not that I know of. 


Senator Hunr. You are refusing to answer because it might in- 
criminate you. That led me to believe that you might now be under 
investigation and the testimony you might give might prejudice your 
position. That was why I asked the question. 


Mr. 


RupenstErn. Counsel has notified me that I can claim privilege 


in refusing to answer any questions that I personally think may tend 

to incriminate me. Upon advice of counsel, I refuse to answer. 
Senator Hunr. You understand we are not a prosecuting committee. 

We have no authority to prosecute. We are just an interrogation 


team 


attempting to get information. You are perfectly within your 


rights any time you wish to refuse to answer a question. However, 
it de finitely shows a lack of cooperation with what the Senate is 
trying to do in cleaning up this criminal mess throughout the United 
States. When you t: ake a position that you might incriminate your- 


self, 


against you 


Mr. 


if you testify, when there is no proceeding now outstanding 





Moser. In any case, as far as you know, there is no threat of 


prosecution against you under any Federal offense ? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Rupenstei. As far as I know, there is no threat of any kind. 
Moser. Isn’t your real ground for refusing to testify with re 


gard to the Atlantic Amusement Co. that it constitutes a violation of 
a State law rather than a Federal law? 
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Mr. Rusenstein. I refuse to answer that question. The answer 

“No.” 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man by the name of Masucci / 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Ruspenstern. Fifteen or sixteen years—fifteen years anyhow. 

Mr. Moser. Fred Masucci ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are you and he in business together ? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. With reference to your music boxes and jukeboxes, 
where do you buy them? 

Mr. Rusenstern. The Atlantic-Pennsylvania Co., of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Moser. Atlantic-Pennsylvania Co., of Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And are the boxes shipped from there? 

Mr. Rupensrern. They are motored down from Philadelphia. I 
don’t know where they are shipped from. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever buy any in Newark? 

Mr. Rusenstern. The Musie Box Corp. did business with Newark; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of business? 

Mr. Ruspenstrern. Music business. When I was at the Music Box 
Corp. I never did business with—just a minute. 


(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 


Mr. 


Rupenstern. When I originally started the Studio Music, I 


started with automatic hostesses. That equipment was bought from 
the Runyon Sales Co. in Newark. 
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Moser. The Runyon Sales Co. in Newark? 


. Rupenstrern. That is right, sir. 


Moser. Do you know who owns the Runyon Sales Co.? 


. Rupenstern. No, sir: I don’t. 


Moser. Do you know Joe Stacher? 

RuBENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Moser. Did you ever hear of Doc Stacher or Doc Rosen ? 
RUBENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Moser. You don’t know that they own Runyon Music Co.? 
Rupenstein. No, sir: I don’t. 


. Moser. You don’t know who owns it? 
. Rupenstrern. No, sir: I don’t. 


Moser. Do you know Abner Zwillman? 
RUBENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Moser. Ever hear of him? 
RUBENSTEIN. Yes. 

Moser. You never met him? 


. RUBENSTEIN. Never saw him. Wouldn’t know him if he walked 


nto the room. 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


. Moser. Do you know Herman Orman? 


RUBENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Moser. How long have you known him? 

Rupenstern. Seven year, eight years. 

Moser. Have you ever had any business dealings with him? 
Rupenstern. I service the Cosmopolitan Hotel with wired 


musie, 
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Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any other business dealings with j 
him ¢ 4 

Mr. Rupensrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None, whatever ? 

Mr. Rupenstei1n. None, whatever. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any personal, social dealings with 
him ? 

Mr. Rupenstetn. Social ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In what connection have you known him for 7 years? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I service him with music at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. That is the only way you know him? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. I knew him by sight before I serviced 
his hotel with music. 

Mr. Moser. But you had no business dealings with him other than 
that ? 

Mr. RupensteEIn. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Of any kind? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Moser. Legal or illegal? : 

Mr. Rupensrein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry “Cherry” Haggerty ? 

Mr. RupensteE1n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Of any kind? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Three or four or five years. 

Mr. Moser. — you cg Jack Berenato, also called Jack Colby ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, Si 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Rupenstein. Approximately the same length of time, 6 years. 

Mr. Moser. Ever had any business dealings with him? 

Mr. RupenstTeEin. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever? 

Mr. Rupenstern. None whatever. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a policeman named Mooney ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. A year. 

Mr. Moser. Only a year? 

Mr. Runenstern. About a year or maybe a year and a half, 2 years. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Senator Frank Farley ? G 

Mr. Rupenstern. By sight. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know him well? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did you last see him ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him 2 days ago? 
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Mr. Rusenstern. I haven’t seen Senator Farley in months. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever talked to him ¢ 

Mr. RUBENSTEIN. Yes, I spoke to the senator. 

Mr. Moser. How recently ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. Election time. 

Mr. Moser. Not since then ? 

Mr. Rusenstrein. No. I never spoke to the senator other than—no, 
I neve) spoke to the senator. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know James H. Boyd ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes. sir: I know Boyd. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Ruwenstrein. He is the so-called leader of the fourth ward. 

Mr. Moser. Leader of the fourth ward ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What ward are you in? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I live in the first ward. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the leader of your ward ? 

Mr. Rusenstrern. Louis Watson. 

Mr. Moser. Louis Watson ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Most R. Does he hold any oflicial job? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I don’t really know. He is a building inspector. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harold Sche per ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. How long lanes you known him? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Fifteen years or more. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Rupenstern. | had business with Scheper around 1939. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of business was that ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Have you had business since ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrein. No. 

Mr. Moser. Not since 1939? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. No, si 

Mr. Moser. Business that you had with him in 1939, is that the busi- 
ness with respect to which you were indicted under the Federal income 
tax laws: IS that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Rurenstrein. I was indicted for income-tax evasion. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with business dealings with Scheper ? 

Mr. Rupensrern. No, s 

Mr. Moser. Was it with , aiiliihieda to income you received from the 
numbers game / 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes: it was. 

Mr. Moser. And the business dealings that you had with Scheper 
at that time. were they numbers? 

Me. Runensrecn. | refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. How can vou refuse to answer with respect to actir ities 
on which you have alre: ady | ween Indicted and convicted ? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. I suppose it is a matter of record. 

Mr. Moser. You cannot be indicted and convicted again on that. 
How can you claim privilege on that ? 

Mr. Fretnnerc. May I consult with him? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 


(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 
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Rupenster. I had no business with Scheper in numbers or 


anything else pertaining to any indictment at that time, sir. 
Mr. Moser. I want to ask you about Captain Freye, of the police 
department. Do you know him? 
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Mr. 


Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

Moser. How long have you known him ? 

Rupenstein. Four or five years. 

Moser. How well do you know him? 

Rvupenstein. Not too well. I know him by sight to say “hello” 


Moser. How often do you see him? 

Rupenstern. Once or twice a year, I guess, on the Boardwalk 
the street. 

Moser. Does he ever come into your place of business? 
RusenstTein. No, sir. 

Moser. How about Arnheim? 

RUBENSTEIN. No, sir. 

Moser. Do you know him? 

RUBENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Moser. How long have you known him? 

Rupenstern. Twenty years or more. 

Moser. Does he ever come into your place of business? 
RupensteIn. He was in the Boardwalk Gift Shop several times. 
Moser. How often did he come in? 

Rupenstetn. Maybe two or three times in the entire 5 years I 


was there. 
Mr. Moser. What other dealings have you had with Arnheim? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Rusenstern. None whatsoever 
Moser. Thank you. That is all. 


Do you hereby consent to have your attorney, Mr. Feinberg, accept 
service of a further subpena from this committee on you, sir? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


RvuBeEnstTEIN. I do, sir. 
Moser. The subpena will be served upon your attorney and you 


authorize him to accept it for you? 
Mr. Rupenstern. That is right, sir. 
Senator Hunv. All right; that will be all. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. DOROTHY MITCHELL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY MILLER, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, 


N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Will you stand, please, Mrs. Mitchell, and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear, in the testimony you are about to give this 
committee, you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Mrrcnetu. Yes, I do. ' 


Mr. 


Moser. You are Mrs. Mitchell? 


Mrs. Mrrcnetu. That is right. 


Mr. 


Moser. Where do you live? 


Mrs. Mrrcneuyu. 9 North New Haven Avenue. 


Mr. 


Moser. Is that your residence? 


Mrs. Mrrcnetn. That is right. 


Mr. 


Moser. Where do you work? 


Mrs. MircHe.u. I refuse to answer that. 
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Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer where you work ? 

Mrs. Mircuey. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have a job? 

Mrs. Mrrcuetu. I refuse to answer that on the ground that it may 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer whether you have a job? 

Mrs. Mrrcne.u. Yes, on the ground that it may tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you lived in Atlantic City ¢ 

Mrs. Mrrcneun. Practic ‘ally all my life. 

Mr. Moser. Practically all your life? 

Mrs. Mrrcuen. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When did you first work ? 

Mrs. Mircue.. It is hard to say. Quite a few years ago. I started 
to work when I was a youngster, j guess. 

Mr. Moser. And what kind of work did you do when you first start- 
ed in? 

Mrs. MircuHety. I started as a waitress. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you work as a waitress ? 

Mrs. Mircne.y. A year or so. 

Mr. Moser. How old were you when that happened ? 

Mrs. Mirene... About 16 or 17. 

Mr. Moser. And after you finished working as a waitress, what 
did you do? 

Mrs. Mitrcnei. I worked at the Music Box. 

Mr. Moser. Music Box ? 

Mrs. Mircnety.. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is that Mr. Rubenstein’s company ? 

Mrs. Mircneci. That was on Virginia Avenue. That was back in 
1942. 

Mr. Moser. What was the business of the music company ? 

Mrs. Mrrcenett. We had hostess machines. I was the operator on 
one of them. 

Mr. Moser. And who ran that company ¢ 

Mrs. Mrrceweii. Well, Ben was my boss. 

Mr. Moser. Ben Rubenstein ? 

Mrs. Mitrcuwen.. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. He worked there and he was the manager ? 

Mrs. Mircenexy. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you work after you left there ? 

Mrs. Mircueuy. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. That is the point at which you refuse to answer ? 

Mrs. Mircnet.. Yes, sir. I refuse to answer on the ground that it 
will tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. What is your address, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitirr. Three forty-nine Guaranty Trust Building, Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of your firm, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuuer. I practice by myself. 

Mr. Moser. You have associates / 

Mr. Minter. Why are you asking me these questions? For any 
particular reason ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes, but you do not want to answer é 

Mr. Mituer. May I ask the reason ? 
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Mr. Moser. I am not inclined to give the reason. You refuse to 
answer ; do you? 

Mr. Miuter. I am not being interrogated, am I, in response to 
anything? Iam a member of the bar and my office is known. 

Mr. Moser. Not to me, sir. 

Mr. Miuiier. I have stated my address and I have told you that I 
practice alone. 

Mr. Moser. And you don’t want to tell me whether you have any 
associates ¢ 

Mr. Mixture. I have no associates. I do work for other attorneys 
that are referred to me. 

Mr. Moser. That is very simple. I just asked whether you had 
associates and you say “no.” 

Mr. Mituer. I practice alone. 

Mr. Moser. Now, we will return to the witness. You refuse to an- 
swer the question as to what work you did after you left the Music 
Shop? 

Mrs. Mircuety. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And on what ground ? 

Mrs. Mrrcne.. Might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Tend to incriminate you in what regard ? 

Mrs. Mircnet.. A Federal charge. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of a Federal charge? 

Mrs. Mrrenety. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer what kind of a Federal charge ¢ 

Mrs. Mircnetyi, That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You merely say a Federal charge and you refuse to 
give any further information with regard to the nature of the charge? 

Mrs. Mrrene tz. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Just state it generally, do you? 

Mrs. Mrrcneny. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Does it relate to income tax? 

Mrs. Mircue uy. I still refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer whether it relates to income tax, 
do you? 

Mrs. Mircueci. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You understand that this committee is an investigating 
committee and engaged in obtaining information for Congress ¢ You 
understand that? 

Mrs. Mrrenein. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. You understand that we are not a prosecuting com- 
mittee, do you not? 

Mrs. Mircue.u. I understand that. 

Mr. Moser. You understand that we have no authority or power 
to prosecute anybody ¢ 

Mrs. Mrrenew.. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Are you under investigation for any Federal crime? 

Mrs. Mircnet.. I do not know that. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know of any criminal action, any crime 
vou are being investigated for? 

Mrs. Mireneti.. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know of any investigation of your income 
tax, do you? 

Mrs. Mircnent. No. 
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Mr. Moser. You have no reason to think that you are in danger of 
prosecution, have you? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Moser. A subpena was served upon you to appear here ? 


Mrs. 


Mr 


CHELL. Yes: it was. 


Mr. Moser. And you were asked to produce some records? 

Mrs. Mitrcnen. It said on the subpena, income taxes, but I have no 
record of that. I have no duplicates. 

Mr. Moser. You have ho copies of your income tax returns / 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


Mri 
Mos 


CHELL. No. 
ER, Have you any records regarding your Income taxes? 


Mrs. MircHELL. No: I do not. 

Mr. Mo.rr. Do you pay an income tax ? 

MircHetn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What are those documents that you have in your hand? 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mr 


CHELL, That is the subpena. 


Mr. Moser. Just the subpena ¢ 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


Mit 


‘CCHELL. That is all. I have no records whatsoever. 


Moser. Will vou produce the subpena f 


(The witness produced the subpena.) 

Mr. Moser. You admit it was served on you? 

Mrrcenevi. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. I want to follow the line of questions I was pursuing 
As you know, it is our task to obtain information with regard 
to organized crime in Interstate commerce. You understand that, do 


Mrs. 


before. 


vou not 4 


Mrs. 
Mr. 


Mri 
Mc s 


CHELL, Y 
er. Have you any information regarding any such crime 


which does not incriminate you! 


Mrs. 


Mr 


CHELL. I refuse to answer that. 


Mr. Most R. That Is all | have to ask. 
Mr. Mriuer. I would like her to state the grounds. 
MircueLtue. Same ground, it will tend to ineriminate me. 


Mrs. 


Sena 


tor 


Huounr. The acting chairman of the subcommittee directs 


the witness to answer the question asked by the counsel. 
(The W itness consulte a he rcounse 1.) 
Miter, May | speak on the record after I consult with her? 


Mr. 
Sena 


tor 


Hunt. That isn’t quite customary. You can take all the 


time you need to advise your client, but we are not making a record 


for you, 


Mr. 


Miller. It is for the committee. 


Mr. Miter. I appreciate that, but sometimes she may have difficulty 
In answering your quest ions, 
Mr. Moser. If she does, you can advise her. 


(The witness consulted with her attorney.) 
Mrs. Mrrcneuu. I refuse to answer that. 
Mr. Moser. Do you own an automobile ? 
Mrs. Mircnetyt. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. All right, that is all. 


(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m 


of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
FURTHER TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ORMAN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Would you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunr. In the testimony you are about to give do you 
solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Orman. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Orman, when you testified the other day, you were 
asked to produce records with regard to your income, and so forth, 
and you had a little book. 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you got that book with you? 

Mr. Orman. I do. 

Mr. Moser. It is the book marked “Exhibit P”; is that correct ? 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Will you please produce that book ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; I will not. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to do so? 

Mr. Orman. I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You understand that book is an exhibit before this 
committee, do you not? 

Mr. Orman. I do. 

Mr. Moser. And why do you refuse to show it to the committee? 

Mr. Orman. Because I do not want it to become public property, to 
be given to the newspapers. That is my personal business. 

Mr. Moser. Is it giving it to the newspapers to give it to us? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. You do? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to produce it before this closed session of 
the committee on that ground ? 

Mr. Orman. Unless I have an assurance that it will not be given 
to the newspapers. I must be assured of that first. First of all, this 
is not pertinent to this investigation, as far as I could determine, but 
I was very nice and gracious enough to sit through two and a half 
hours of my income taxes, which I think have nothing to do with this 
investigation, as far as crime and what this investigation is headed 
under. I had nothing to do with that. I sat here and tried to be 
very helpful. 

Senator Hunr. The committee has not come up here to be lectured 
by you. You will answer what questions you wish to answer. What 
questions you do not wish to answer, you may not answer. All you 
need to do is say so. 

Mr. Orman. I am not lecturing. I am just speaking for myself. 

Mr. Moser. You say it is not material to this committee, but will 
you please let us see it and ascertain whether it is material ? 

Mr. Orman. I showed it to the counselor the other day, to Mr. 
Lane? 

Mr. Moser. Did he look at it? 

Mr. Orman. He wanted me to read it into the record. 

Mr. Moser. The record indicates that you did not give him a chance 
to read it, but that you insisted that he hand back the book to you. 
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Mr. Orman. Sir, I gave Mr. Lane the book and he asked me if I 
would please read this book into the record, and I said only with the 
provision—— 

Mr. Moser. I find nothing in here which says he asked you to read 
it into the record. Senator Hunt said: 

Will you turn that book over to the stenographer, so he can give it an exhibit 
number ? 

Mr. Orman. That was afterward, sir. I asked Senator Hunt, when 
he asked me if I would turn it over to the stenographer, if he would 
assure me I would get the book back. 

Mr. Moser. Here is what the testimony says. 

Mr. LANE. Will you produce that (referring to the book). 

Mr. ORMAN. Yes, sure. 

You produced the book. 

Then he said: 

Can you tell us what your gross income was roughly for the first 6 months of 
19517 

You said: 

Not offhand, somewhere between $15,000 and $16,000. 

Mr. LANE. Will this book indicate all your income for 1951 to date? 

And you said: 

As far as I know. 

Then Mr. Lane said: 

Can you, by running quickly through this book, indicate such an income as 
$15,000 or $16,000? 

You said: 

Yes, let me have it. I am more familiar with it I know my own figures. 

Mr. Orman. That was to determine an amount. If he would give 
me the book and a pencil, I would do it. 

Mr. Moser. I read what he said. Further, Mr. Lane said: 

. We do not want to deprive you of that book. Will you simply read into the 
record the financial record you have? 


You said: 


I will give you the gross amount. I will read you the gross amount. 


Mr. Moser. Will you please let me see the book ? 
Mr. Orman. I will let you see the book. 

Mr. Moser. Then please do so. 
Mr. Orman. Is it not going to be read into the record. 

Mr. Moser. I am not going to decide now whether it will go into 
the record. If it is material, it will certainly go into the record. 
, Mr. Orman. I refuse to give you the book. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to give me the book on the sole ground of 
your not wanting to go into the record ¢ 


Mr. Orman. I don’t care about it going into the record. 

Mr. Moser. I want an exact statement of the ground for refusing 
to show us the book. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t wan’t the contents of this book to be published 
in the newspapers and made public property as there have been some 
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other statements made before about myself. I do not know by whom. 
I am in business in this town. 

Mr. Moser. What is your business? 

Mr. Orman. The hotel business. 

Mr. Moser. Is that your only business ? 

Mr. Orman. Public relations and real-estate work. 

Mr. Moser. Those are your only businesses ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. We are not in a position to commit ourselves as to what 
will be made public from the records of this committee and what will 
not. We, therefore, remind you that if you refuse to show us that 
book, you expose yourself to a charge of contempt, and I ask you 
again to hand me that book. 

Mr. Orman. No; I will not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you refuse / 

Mr. Orman. I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are excused, except we want to give you a subpena. 

I have another question or two. You have an account at the Board- 
walk Guaranty Bank ? 

Mr. Orman. Boardwalk National Bank and the Guaranty Trust 
Bank. 

Mr. Moser. Guaranty Bank and Trust Co. ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What is the title of the account at the Boardwalk Na- 
tional Bank? 

Mr. Orman. H. Orman. 

Mr. Moser. Is the word “attorney” listed after your name ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What is the significance of the word “attorney”? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know. I have had that there for 8 or 9 years. 
Due to some lost checks at one time, it was set up that way. When I 
started a new account, I kept it that way. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a purely personal account ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What money goes into that account, money that belongs 
to you’ 

Mr. Orman. No special money, money that belongs to me. 

Mr. Moser. No money that belongs to anybody else? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. It isall yours? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is it income or other types of money ? 

Mr. Orman. It may be income. I don’t know all the transactions 
offhand. Some may be exchanges, but I think it is mostly personal 
income. 

Mr. Moser. On December 21, 1950, you made a agent in that 
account of $15,000. Would you tell us what that was for? 

Mr. Orman. Money I borrowed. 

Mr. Moser. Money you borrowed ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. ; 

Mr. Moser. From whom did you borrow ? 

Mr. Orman. I just forget. I borrowed it to purchase something. 

Mr. Moser. That was only 6 months ago. You don’t remember 
whom you borrowed it from ? 
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Orman. There were three or four transactions. I don’t re- 


everything else. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Moser. You deposited—— 
OrMAN. $25.000—S815.000, $5.000, and $5,000—in the month 


of December. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Myr. 
Mr. 
\[r. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Myr. 
Mr. 


Moser. You borrowed $25,000 ? 

Orman. That is right. 

Moser. From whom did you borrow that ‘ 
Orman. From a friend of mine. 

Moser. What ts his name / 

Orman. I cannot tell you. 

Moser. You do not know ? 

Orman. | won't tell you; no. 

Moser. Why i 

Orman. I don’t want to tell you. 

Moser. You refuse to answer? On what ground? 

Orman. It is my personal affairs. 

Moser. You just refuse to answer ? 

OrMan. That isright. It is my personal affairs. 

Moser. Under that you are running the risk of a charge of 


contempt if you refuse to answer that, do you know ¢ 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(ORM \N, I do, sir. 

Moser. Youstill refuse to answer ¢ 

Orman. I do, sir. 

Moser. On September 30, 1949, you made a deposit of $10,500. 


What was the source of that money ¢ 
Mr. Orman. I don’t know offhand. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


to abs 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Moser. You don’t remember ? 

OrMAN. Not offhand. 

Moser. Will you please check on that and be in a position 
wer that when you next appear before the committee ? 
Orman. I will see. 

Moser. You will see? 

OrMAN. Yes. 

Moser. But you are not sure? 

OrMAN. | am not sure. 

Moser. You are not sure whether you will look? 

Orman. I will look. 

Moser. You will look? 

Orman. Yes; I will definitely look. 

Moser. Then you will decide whether it will be convenient to 


tell us? 


Mr. 


Orman. It isn’t a matter of being convenient. It is a question 


of whether I think it is pertinent. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Moser. Whether you think it is pertinent? 
Orman. That is right. 
Moser. If you don’t think it is pertinent, in your opinion, you 


won’t tell us? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
posits 


Mr. 


Orman. That is right. 

Moser. Will you make a similar check with regard to all de- 
in excess of $5,000 made in that account ? 

OrMAN. In 1949? 
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Mr. Moser. For the period from February 8, 19438, to the present 
time. 

Mr. Orman. From February 8, 1943, until the present time? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. I can’t do it. I don’t have any records from °438 to the 
present time. 

Mr. Moser. What are the most recent records you have? 

Mr. Orman. 1951. 

Mr. Moser. The most recent records are 19514 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Have you thrown everything else away ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Why ? 

Mr. Orman. I didn’t think it was necessary to keep it after I filed 
my income tax returns. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have your income-tax return examined ? 

Mr. Orman. Six or eight times. 

Mr. Moser. Did the examining agencies ask you for underlying 
records ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I showed them what I had at the time. 

Mr. Moser. Did they ask you if you had any other records? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. They may have. 

Mr. Moser. Did you explain to them that you had thrown away all 
of your records? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was that a satisfactory explanation ? 

Mr. Orman. As far as I can remember. 

Mr. Moser. Is it your customary practice to throw all records away 
for all previous years? 

Mr. Orman. It was. I didn’t think it was necessary to keep them. 

Senator Hunv. First, Mr. Orman, I will direct you to hand to the 
committee the account book that you have on your lap with reference 
to your 1951 accounts. 

Mr. Orman. I won't do so. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Orman, the acting chairman directs you to 
answer the questions asked you by the counsel with respect to the 
deposits of $5,000, $15,000, and $5,000 on December 14, 21, and 26 of 
1950. 

Mr. Orman. No answer. 

Mr. Moser. What was your answer? 

Mr. Orman. No answer. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer ? 

Mr. Orman. I refuse to answer. 

Senator Hunt. That is all, Mr. Orman. 


TESTIMONY OF FRED MASUCCI, MARGATE, N. J., ACCOMPANIED BY 
EDWARD FEINBERG, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Will you raise your right hand, Ene? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 


Mr. Maswcct. I do. 
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Mr. Moser. Will you give your full name and address, residence 
address, to the stenographer, please ? 

Mr. Masuccr. Fred Masucci, 12 North Brunswick, Margate. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Masucci, what is your business ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. I refuse to answer on the ground that it may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer that question, when in your 
income-tax return you state you are a salesman? Is that correct? 

Mr. Masuccr. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. You cannot answer it? 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Why not? 

Mr. Masvuccr. It will tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you refuse to answer the question ¢ 

Mr. Maswucct.’ I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know David Hildreth? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Twenty vears. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Maswuccr. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer it ? 

Mr. Masuccr. I refuse to answer it. 

Mr. Moser. Now, Senator, will you instruct the witness to answer 
the questions that I have asked him? I think we will agree with the 
witness if it is all right with you, sir, that when you refuse to answer, 
you are refusing to answer on the ground that it will incriminate you. 

Mr. Masuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And that it will incriminate you with regard to a Fed- 
eral offense. Is that your position ? 

Mr. Masuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And that each time you refuse to answer it will be 
understood you are instructed to answer by the committee. Will you 
understand that? Do you want us to repeat it each ti 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Senator Hunr. Then I, as acting chairman of the subcommittee, 
direct you to answer the questions asked by the counsel. 

Mr. Masucct. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Under that, the same direction applies to all of the 
questions that I ask you from here on. 

Senator Hunt. That is, those questions that you refuse to answer, 
are we to understs ris that you are refusing to answer them because of 
self-incrimination ? 

Mr. Masuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What we are saying now applies not only to the ques- 
tions already asked, but the ones we will ask in the future, which you 
refuse to answer. 

(The witness consulted his counsel.) 

Mr. Fernserc. If there are any other questions that you decide are 
privileged, the understanding is that you have been instructed by the 
Senator to answer those questions. 

Mr. Moser. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes; I do. 
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Moser. Do you know Benjamin Rubenstein ? 

Masvwcct. Yes; I do. 

Moser. Have you had any business dealings with him? 
Masucctr. I refuse to answer that question. 

Moser. Do you know the Bath and Turf Club? 
Masvuccr. Yes; I do. 

Moser. Do you have any interest in that club? 

Masuccr. No; I do not. 

Moser. Have you ever been there ? 

Masucctr. I have been there for some Chinese food. 
Moser. For some Chinese food ? 

Masvuccr. That is right. 

Moser. Have you been there for any other purpose / 
Masvucct. No. 

Moser. None, whatever? 

Masucci. None, whatever. 

Moser. Have vou been in any part of that building, in which 


the Bath and Turf Club is situated ¢ 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Masvucct. No; only downstairs in the dining room. 
Moser. What is the Shore Yellow Cab Co.? Is there such a 


cab company in Atlantic City‘ 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Does 


cabs ? 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Masuccr. Yes; there is. 

Moser. It is called the Shore Yellow Cab Co. ? 

Masvecr. That is right. 

Moser. Is there another cab company called the Yellow Cab Co. ? 
Masuccr. Yes; there is a Yellow Cab Co. 

Moser. They are two separate companies? 

Masuccr. I don’t know. 

Moser. .* ve there two fleets of taxicabs ? 

Masucci. No; one fleet. 

Moser. One fleet and they are both yellow cabs? 

Masvuccr. That is right. 

Moser. One fleet of yellow cabs ? 

Masvuccr. That is right. 

Moser. What does the word “Shore Yellow Cab” indicate? 
it indicate any difference between that and the other yellow 


Masvucct. I cannot answer that question. 

Moser. You mean you don’t know? 

Masvuccr. I don’t know. 

Moser. As far as you know, there is only one fleet of yellow 


‘abs in this town? 
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Masuccr. That is right. 

Moser. Do vou own an automobile ? 
Masvccr. No: I do not. 

Moser. You do not / 

Masucctr. No. 

Moser. Does your wife own an automobile ? 
Masvuccr. Yes: she does. 

Moser. What kind of automobile? 
Masuccr. Cadillac. 

Moser. What model ? 

Masucct. Fifty-one. 
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Moser. What model is it? A sedan? 

Masuccr. Coupe. 

Moser. Coupe ¢ 

Masuccr. Yes. 

Moser. Who supplied the funds with which to buy the ¢ ‘adillac ? 
Masvucct. I refuse to answer that question. 

Moser. You refuse to answer on the ground that it will incrimi- 
you or your wife? 

Masuccr. Me. 

Moser. Do you know Herman Orman 
Masuccr. Yes: I do. 

Moser. How long have you know him ? 
Masvecr. About 15 years, maybe longer. 

Moser. Have you ever had any business dealings with him ? 

M ASUCCI. No. 

Moser. None. whatever / 

Masvuccr. None, whatever. 

Moser. Have you ever discussed business matters with him? 
Masuccr. No: I never did. 

Moser. How often do you see him ? 

Masvccr. Quite often. We are very friendly. 

Moser. About how often / 

Masvuccr. Everyday. 

Moser. Where do you see him ? 

Masucct. My house or the hotel. 

Moser. Ilow recently did you see him ? 

Masuccr. I just saw him a few minutes ago, 

Moser. Did you see him before coming to this hearing? 
Masucecr. Yes, I did. 

Moser. Where ? 

Masvuccr. At his hotel. I happened to be there. I go there 
day. 

Moser. You V0 there to see him ? 

Masucci. No. 


Most R. You didn’t finish your sentence. 


/ 


Moser. What do vou t: ilk to him about ? 
Masuccr. Everything in general. 
. Moser. Nothing in particular ? 


Maswcctr. No: nothing in particular. 
Mosrr. Never had any business matters discussed with him ? 


Moser. Ever talk to him about any political matters / 
Maswucctr. No. 

Moser. What is the firm of D’Amato, Masucci & Pewlo? 
.M ASUCCT, | refuse to answer. 

* Moser. What is the Casino Amusement Co. ? 


. Masucct. I refuse to answer that question. 

*, Moser. What isthe Atlantic Amusement Co. ? 
. Masuccr. I refuse to answer that question. 

. Moser. Do you have any legitimate business? 
. Masuccr. I refuse to answer that question. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know James H. Boyd? 

Mr. Masucct. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masucctr. Ten to fifteen years. 

Mr. Moser. Do you see him often ? 

Mr. Masvucci. Very seldom, maybe on the street somewhere, passing 
by. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Lester Burdick ? 

Mr. Masucct. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Masvuccr. I know him pretty well. 

Mr. Moser. Known him a good many years? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. Ever pay him any money / 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever pay you anything? 

Mr. Masvucci. No. 

Mr. Moser. Ever paid any money to Mr. Boyd? 

Mr. Masvucctr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Sullivan ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who is he? 

Mr. Masvccr. Police ofticer. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masucct. I guess quite a few years. 

Mr. Moser. How about Harry Haggerty? Do you know him? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes; I know him. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masuccr. I guess 15 years. 

Mr. Moser. Any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. None, whatsoever ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. None, whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have business dealings with Harold 
Scheper ¢ 

Mr. Masvucci. No: none, whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him ? 

Mr. Maswuccr. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Benjamin Rubenstein? I asked you that. You do 
know him. Have you had any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Masucct. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Jack Berenato, also known as Jack Colby—do you know 
him? 

Mr. Masvccr. I know him. 

Mr. sr igessa wey long have you known him? 

Mr. Masuc I would say 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. aes And Vincent Lane; do you know him? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mg > is his position ? 

Mr. Masvccr. His position ? 

AIr. Moser. W hat is his job? 

Mr. Masvecr. I believe he works in the probation office. 

Mr. Moser. Probation officer? 

Mr. Masvect. Yes: I guess that is what vou eall him. 
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Mr. Moser. Edward Nappan—do you know him? 

Mr. Masucctr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masucct. I would say 10 years, 12 years. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known Vincent Lane? 

Mr. Masvuccr. I know Vincent Lane for 15 years or more. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Chief of Police Saunders? 

Mr. Maswuccr. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masuccr. I guess 10 or 12 vears. 

Mr. Most R. Do you know Mr. Kerstetter. the assistant director of 
public safety ? 

Mr. Masucctr. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him personally ? 

Mr. Masucct. I guessI do. I know him to talk to. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Eight to ten years. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Captain Frye of the police department ? 

Mr. Masu CclI. Yes. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Masuccr. I would say 10 years, 8 to 10 years. 

Mr. Moser. How about Captain Arnheim, do you know him ‘ 

Mr. M ASUCCI, Ye S, I do. 

Mr. Moser. How hes have you known him ? 

Mr. Masuccr. About the same time, 10 years. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever paid any money to Arnheim ¢ 

Mr. Masvucctr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Ever paid any to Frye? 

Mr. M ASUCCI, No. 

Mr. Moser. Ever pay any to Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Ever pay any to Officer Mooney of the police depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. M ASUCCI., No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Officer Mooney ? 

Mr. Masucct. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long do you know him ? 

Mr. Masuccr. Four or five years, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. Has anybody on your behalf ever paid any money to 
anybody I have just mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Mast CCI. Nobody. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever lend any money to any of them ? 

Mr. M ASUCCI. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know Ferdinand Moore ? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes: I knew Ferd Moore. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you know him ? 

Mr. Masvwcctr. I guess 10 or 11 years. 

Mr. Moser. What was his business. 

Mr. Masuccr. He was a police officer. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know aman named Weiner ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember that Moore and Weiner were killed 
simultaneously ¢ 

Mr. Masvuccr. I remember that case. 
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Mr. Moser. You did not know Weiner ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know who he was? 

Mr. Masucci. No. 

Mr. Moser. What is Harry Haggerty’s business? 

Mr. Masuccr. Well, I believe he was the business agent for the 
bartenders’ union. 

Mr. Moser. Is he still ? 

Mr. Masvccr. That is what I read in the papers. I do not believe 
so. Idonot know. Only what I read in the papers, 

Mr. Moser. What is Scheper’s business ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know anything about that? 

Mr. Masucct. No. 

Mr. Moser. What is Berenato’s business ? 

Mr. Masucct. I ate there. I saw him around the restaurant. I 
think he has something to do with the restaurant. 

Mr. Moser. Ever been arrested ? 

Mr. Masvucct. I believe I was. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I have to ask. 

Any questions, Senator Hunt ? 

Senator Hunr. No; I haven’t any. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK BERENATO, (COLBY), ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD FEINBERG, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunvr. Mr. Berenato, would you stand and be sworn? Do 
you solemnly swear the testimony you will give this committee will 
ye the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Berenaro, I do. 

Mr. Moser. You also go under the name of Jack Colby, an alias; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Not an alias. I used to be a fighter in my younger 
days. That was my name then. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t people call you Colby ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Just asa hang-over, sort of / 

Mr. Berenaro. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And where do you live? 

Mr. Berenato. 109 Columbia Place. 

Mr. Moser. And what business are you in? 

Mr. Berenato. Restaurant and hotel business. 

Mr. Moser. What isthe name of your restaurant ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Luigi’s Restaurant. 

Mr. Moser. Best restaurant in Atlantic City; is that correct? 

Mr. Berenatro. The way people talk and the business we do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other business besides that ? 

Mr. Berenaro. I refuse to answer. It may tend to incriminate me. 
J am on 5 years’ probation. 

Mr. Moser. You are on probation ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. And you refuse to answer whether you have any other 
business besides the restaurant business ? 

Mr. Brerenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who Herman Orman is? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Berenato. About 20 years. 

Mr. Moser. You know Harold Scheper? 

Mr. Berenato. Harold Scheper? The fellow they call “Shep” ? 

Mr. Moser. I don’t know. Perhaps you would. 

Mr. Frernperc. Yes; that is the one they call “Shep.” 

Mr. Moser. Do vou know him? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Colored fellow ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know him? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. How long ere you known him? 

Mr. Berenato. About 5 years, I imagine. 

Mr. Moser. Ever had any business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Brerenato. No; never. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had business dealings with Herman 
Orman ‘ 

Mr. Berenaro. Never. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Benjamin Rubenstein ? 

Mr. Brerenavo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Ever had business dealings with him? 

Mr. Brerenato. No. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Berenato. Fifteen to twenty years. IL was born and raised in 
Atlantic City. I know a lot of people. 

Mr. Moser. Paul D’Amato/ 

Mr. Berenato. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long do you know him / 

Mr. Berenatro. Raised together. 

Mr. Moser. Any business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Berenaro. I refuse to answer. It may tend to ncriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. I think we better set up the legal requirements here. 
I have asked you several questions which you have refused to answer 
on the ground that they may tend to incriminate you. To save time, 
in the future, may we assume, when you say you refuse to answer, you 
mean on that ground? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. I am going to ask Senator Hunt to direct you to answer 
the questions J have asked you so far and I would like it understood 
that the same direction applies to all subsequent questions that you 
refuse to answer on that ground. 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are you agreeable to that? 

Senator Hunt, will you direct him to answer the questions 

Senator Hunv. The acting chairman directs the witness to answer 
the questions propounded to him by the counsel. 

Mr. Berenato. I refuse to answer because of self-incrimination. 
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Senator Hunr. It is understood, just to save time, that, as counsel 
proceeds to akc’ you questions which you do not care to answer because 
of self-incrimination, when you say you refuse to answer, we will 
assume that is the reason. 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own an automobile? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of an automobile? 

Mr. Berenato. Buick. 

Mr. Moser. What year? 

Mr. Brerenaro. Forty-nine. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the only automobile you own ! 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is the license number of it ? 

Mr. Berenato. AC-252, I think it is. 

Mr. Moser. AC—252 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a license you have to get the Senator’s approval 
for? 

Mr. Berenato. Senator’s approval? We go up to the license bureau 
and get it. 

Mr. Moser. That is all? You don’t go anywhere except to the 
ordinary license bureau ? 

Mr. Berenaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you had that number? 

Mr. Berenato. This is the first year. Last year I had 237. 

Mr. Moser. So you do not have ‘the same number ev ery year? 

Mr. Berenaro. Oh, no. 

Mr. Moser. !*oes your wife own an automobile ? 

Mr. Berenato. I am divorced. 

Mr. Moser. And you have only one automobile altogether ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry Haggerty! Did I ask you that? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you know him? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Berenato. Thirty years, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. Any business des lings with him? 

Mr. Brerenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know James Boyd ? 

Mr. Berenato. Know him by sight. 

Mr. Moser. That is all? 

Mr. Berenato. That is all. 

Mr. Moser. You know Vincent Lane? 

Mr. Berenato, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Berenato. I know him practically 10 years, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. Any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Brerenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Edward Nappen? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know him? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 
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Moser. How long? 

Berenato. Fifteen years, I guess. Maybe 15 to 20. 

Moser. Any business dealings with him / 

Berenato. No, sir. 

Moser. You know the chief of police, Saunders / 

Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Moser. How long have you known him? 

BereNATO. Since I was a little boy. 

Mostr. Do you know the assistant director of public safety, 


Mr. Kerstetter ? 
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sERENATO. Yes; by sight. 

Moser. Don’t you know him better than that / 
Brerenato. No, sir. 

Moser. How long have you known him? 


. Berenatro. Since he has been director of police. 


Moser. Do you know Captain Frye of the police department ? 
Brerenaro. Yes, sir. 

Moser. How long have you known him ?¢ 

Brerenato. Since I was a boy. I guess 30, 35 years. 


. Moser. Ever pay any money to him? 


BeRENATO. No, sir. 


. Moser. Any business dealings with him ¢ 


Berenato. No, sir. He comes into the restaurant a lot. 
Moser. Captain Arnheim ¢ 

Berenatro. I know him. 

Moser. Did you pay any money to him? 


‘ Berri ATO, No. 


Moser. Officer Mooney ? 


. Berenatro. I know Mooney. 


Moser. How long have you known him? 

Brrenatro, Four or five years. 

. Moser. Have you ever paid money to any of those officers ? 
. Berenaro. No, sir. 


Moser. Ever paid money to any member of the police depart- 


Berenaro. No, sir. One fellow who is in the police depart- 


ment hung some paper in the hotel for me. I paid him for that hang- 
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paper. 

Moser. Ever give Christmas presents to any policemen ? 
BeRENATO. No, sir. 

Moser. In any form? 

BERENATO, No, sir. 

Moser. Where did vou buy your automobile ? 

Berenatro. The Buick agency here. 

Moser. What is the name of it? Who owns that? 

Berenato. North Carolina Avenue. I think Morris Cohen is 


ie owner, 


Fremperc. Do you want the proper thing?! 
Moser. Sure. 

Frrnperc. Shore Motors, Inc. 

Brerenato. The owner is Cohen. 


. Fetnrerc. Yes. 


Moser. I think that is all I want to ask you. 


(Diseussion off the record. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES H. BOYD, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MURRAY FREDERICKS, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J. 


Senator Huny. Mr. Boyd, will you stand and raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear in the test imony you will give the committee 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ¢ 

Mr. Boyn. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Fredericks, can we ask vou some questions at the 
same time, under oath, or would you rather be here alone while you 
are testifying / 

Mr. Frepericks. Me? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Frepericks. I haven’t been subpenaed. If you want to ask me 
anything I can answer while I am here, I will do so. 

Mr. Mosrr. Shall we swear Mr. Fredericks, too ? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Fredericks, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you give the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Boyd, what is vour address / 

Mr. Boyp. 1 North Brighton Avenue, Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other address ? 

Mr. Boyp. No,sir. I have a business address. 

Mr. Moser. What is that ? 

Mr. Boyp. 723 Guaranty Trust Building. 

Mr. Moser. What is the address 21 North Morris Avenue ? 

Mr. Boyp. I formerly owned that house. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t live there any more? 

Mr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own the house at 1 North Brighton Avenue? 

Mr. Boyp. My mother and I do. 

Mr. Moser. Your mother and you own it together ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. It was my mother’s home. My father died, and it is in 
my name, and mother’s, now. 

Mr. Moser. So your interest is inherited from your father? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Moser. You have a bank account ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where do you have it? 

Mr. Boyp. Guaranty Trust Co. 

Mr. Moser. Have vou ever had a bank account at the Egg Harbor 
Bank in New Jersey / 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your official position / 

Mr. Boyp. Clerk of the Atlantic County Board of Freeholders. 

Mr. Moser. When did you first come to Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I went to school here in about the fourth or fifth grade. 

Mr. Moser. You started— 

Mr. Boyp. No. 1 came and went to school in the fourth and fifth 
grade. 

Mr. Moser. You left school at the fourth and fifth grade? 
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Mr. Boyp. No. I came to Atlantic City and went to the fourth or 
fifth grade. 

Mr. Moser. What grade did you finish ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I left high school sometime in the third year. 

Mr. Moser. What was your first job / 

Mr. Boyp. I think I worked for George A. Fuller Co., a construe 
tion company. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of work ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Clerk-timekeeper. Then from there I went to the Am- 
bassador. No, I went to the Ambassador first and then went to Fuller. 
I worked at the Ambassador Hotel first. 

Mr. Moser. Are you engaged in politics / 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir, lam. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you been e ngaged in polit ics ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. About 23 years, I would say. 

Mr. Moser. And were you in politics with Enoch Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was your relationship with him ? 

Mr. Boyp. I worked in the county offices at that time. 

Mr. Moser. The county offices 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. He was the county treasurer. 

Mr. Moser. You were an employee of the county ‘ 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

I was in the same suite of offices. I was connected with the board 
of freeholders. 

Mr. Moser. You said at that time. When was that? 

Mr. Boyp. I first went to work there some 22 to 23 years ago, some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you if you had been in politics that far back. 

Mr. Boyp. I wouldn’t say I was in politics 23 years ago. 

Mr. Moser. You have held a public position, have you not, or a job 
in the count yore ity government since the n ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Not that long. I was first appointed clerk of the board 
of freeholders in 1936. Prior to that I had been a deputy clerk. 

(Witness consults his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyp. I have never held any city job. 

Mr. Moser. You said you were working in the county treasurer’s 
office. 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. I didn’t say I was working there. You asked 
me about Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you what your relationship with him was and 
vou said ne about your working in the county treasurer’s of- 
fice. What I am trying to get at is very simple; namely, when did 
you start patel in public employ ment ? 

Mr. Boyp. Isa county job public? Is that what you mean, sir? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. Around 1930 

Mr. Moser. What was that job? 

Mr. Boyp. Clerk in the office of the board of freeholders—not clerk, 
but a clerk in the oflice. 

Mr. Moser. In 1936 you became the clerk ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. You said you had been in politics for a long time. What 
ward were you in ? 
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Mr. Boyp. Now, Iam inthe fourth ward. 
; r. Moser. Is it true you are the leader of the fourth ward ¢ 

Me Boyp. Chairman of the executive committee of the fourth 
ward. 

Mr. Moser. Is that equivalent to being the leader of the ward ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. You might call it that. Ido not know. I act as chair- 
man of the executive committee, which is comprised of the precinct 
captains of the ward. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know John Mooney, a member of the police 
force ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I would say about 7 or 8 years. I cannot recall. 

Mr. Moser. How old is he? 

Mr. Boyp. He is much younger than I am. I am guessing at 30. 

don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Is he an Atlantic City boy ? 

Mr. Boypn. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Mosrr. Have you known him since he was a boy / 

Mr. Boyp. No. sir. I haven't. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know his family # 

Mr. Boyp. I know his family now. I didn’t know them. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know when he was appointed to the police 

ree ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I think he was appointed while I was in the Army. 

Mr. Moser. Is he on the vice squad ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. He is, presently. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have anything to do with his getting on the 
vice squad ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t recommend him for it 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know Mr. Kerstetter, don’t you / 

Mr. Boyn. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. He is the assistant director of public safety ; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What official dealings do you have with him? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t have any official de alings with him. 

Mr. Moser. None at all? 

Mr. GBoyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well 

Mr. Boyp. I know him as a member of the same club that I be- 
long to. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t remember. I have known him since about 1948, 
somewhere around that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who Harold Scheper i 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harold Scheper? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes: I know him. 

Mr. Moser. How well do vou know him ? 

Mr. Boyp. Just a speaking acquaintance. 


/ 
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Mr. Moser. You don’t know him intimately ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I guess around 10 years. I do not know how long. 

Mr. Moser. Ever had any business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever? 

Mr. Boyp. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Herman Orman $ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Mosrr. Have you ever had business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. Boyp. Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. Is that his only business? 

Mr. Boyp. As far as I know. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever spoken to you about political matters ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

[ have spoken to him about securing a room in that hotel for putting 
on a meeting, on occasions. 

Mr. Moser. Have you talked to him about official business at any 
time ? 

Mr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are you a member of any partnership? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Your 1948 and 1949 income-tax returns refer to a part- 
nership income. Can you tell us what that is? 

Mr. Boyp. I thought you meant presently. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you if you had ever been a member of a partner- 
ship. 

Mr. Boyp. I thought you said presently. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us the nature of that partnership. 

Mr. Boyp. In 19—what year, sir? 

Mr. Moser. I will start with the earliest year it appears; 1948 seems 
to be the earliest year. Let me correct that. My records indicate that 
it is 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Boyp. No,sir. Thatisnot right. I was not ina partnership in 
1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Moser. How about 1950? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Frepericks. I think the witness wants to tell you that prior 
thereto he was in some business arrangement with somebody. 

Mr. Moser. Please tell us about that, will you? 

Mr. Boyp. In 1947 I was in a business arrangement with a parking 
lot. 

Mr. Moser. And whom were you in business with ? 

Mr. Boyp. Claude Clifford. 

Mr. Moser. Did you just rent a lot together or own it? 

Mr. Boyp. Something like that. We “didn’t own that. We had a 
concession of a lot. 
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Mr. Moser. Is that the only business that you ever had outside your 
business as clerk of the board of freehok lers? 

Mr. Boyp. As a partnership. 

Mr. Moser. In any other business ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No other business. 

Mr. Moser. You have never had any other source of income other 
than vour salary ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes: ] have had other sources ot income. 

Mr. Moser. Other than that, other than the parking lot ? 

Mr. Born. I sold storm windows and received money for that. 

Mr. Moser. Was that a regular business ? 

Mr. Boyp. I did it on the side when time permitted. I did it just 

a commission basis. 

Mr. Moser. Did you sel] any to the COUNTY ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir: no. 

Mr. Moser. Sell any to the State / 

Mr. Boyp. No, sn 

Mr. Moser. To the « ity ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was vour salary as a clerk? What is your salary 
as the clerk of the board of freeholders ? 

Mr. Boyp. $5,000, plus a $400 bonus. 

Mr. Moser. How long has it been $5,000 ? 

Mr. Boyp. In 1946 or 1947, when I came back from the Army, the 
following year my salary was increased from $4,000 to $5,000. I do 
not recall for the moment whether it was 1946 or 1947. 

Mr. Moser. Your 1950 return indicates income of $1,655 from “other 
sources.” What are the other sources ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I received that from Robert Friedlander. 

Mr. Moser. For what ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. To help me politically. 

Mr. Moser. To help you politically ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. That is treated as your income ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 1] took care of it personally. 

Mr. Moser. What do you mean “help you”? In what way? 

Mr. Boyp. I suppose he realized that I had expenses in conjunction 
with the ward personally, going around to various meetings, and 
things like that, and he gave it to me to help me. 

Senator Hunr. Is yours an elective or appointive office? 

Mr. Boyp. It is elective, elected by the members of the board of 
freeholders. 

Senator Hr NT. It is not elected directly by the people ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No. Thiat is what I meant. 

Mr. Mose R. W hate xpe nses do you hi ave ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. He gave it to me personally. 

Mr. Moser. You said it was to reimburse you. 

Mr. Boyp. I didn’t say to reimburse me. 

Mr. Moser. To help you cover expens ses 

Mr. Born. My own personal expenses. 

Mr. Moser. You mean it was a gift to vou ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I guess you could eall it a gift. 

Mr. Moser. What business is Friedlander in ? 

Mr. Boyn. He is a lawyer. 
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Mr. Moser. Did he give you that money out of his own pocket ‘ 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know that. You will have to ask him that. 

Mr. Moser. Whose idea was it to give it to you? 

Mr. Boyp. His own. . 

Mr. Moser. How did he arrive at the figure of $1,655 4 

Mr. Boyp. He gave me different amounts of money throughout 
the year, and that was what it amounted to. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know where he got that money ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Senator Hunr. Would you term that a political contribution ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir, Senator; I would not. 

Mr. Moser. Were you expected to use that for reimbursement of 
any expenses ‘ 

Mr. Boyp. Not political expenses 5 personal expenses. 

Mr. Moser. Why would Mr. Friedlander want to supplement your 
income ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. He liked me and wanted to help me. That is about the 
aoswer ] could vive you. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you treat it as income instead of a gift? 

Mr. Boyp. T just put it in as that. Maybe it should have been a 
gift. 

Mr. Moser. Was it compensation for services ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I wouldn't say that. 

Mr. Moser. Just given to you because he wanted to help you! 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hunt. What use did you make of the money? 

Mr. Boyp. Personal use, Senator, just helping me with my personal 
expenses. 

Senator Hunr. What I am trying to point up is: You did not use 
this in your work in your ward for political purposes ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir, Senator; I did not. 

Senator Hunt. I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. Moser. Is Mr. Friedlander in your ward ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; he is not. 

Mr. Moser. He just gave you that because he liked you? 

Mr. Boyp. As far as I am concerned; yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever suggest to him that you needed money ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It was entirely his idea? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Your income for 1950 also shows interest and rentals. 
What is the interest from ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. The interest is from the second mortgage that I hold 
on the house you asked me about at 21 North Morris. 

Mr. Moser. That is the house you sold and you took back a second 
mortgage as a purchase-money mortgage / 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. The rent would be from the basement of my 
present home. 

Mr. Moser. Is that ordinary rent for leasing it to somebody / 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; the basement is rented as an apartment. 

Mr. Moser. To whom do vou rent it # 

Mr. Boyp. A family, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. 

Mr. Moser. In 1949 you received income which you entitle “Atlan 
tic City Convention Hall.” What does that mean ? 
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Mr. Boyp. That was my wife’s, not mine. 

Mr. Mosrr. What did she receive that for? 

Mr. Boyp. Extra work at conventions. 

Mr. Moser.. As a helper? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; convention work. 

Mr. Moser. In 1949 you also had partnership, commissions, and 
interest from mortgage. ‘That seems to be one adding. 

Mr. Boyp. There is no partnership. I got the interest from the 
second mortgage. 

Mr. Moser. What do the commissions mean? 

Mr. Boyp. I got another thousand dollars that year from Mr. Fried- 
lander. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Friedlander give you any money the previous 
year, 1948? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Moser. He just started in 1949; is that correct? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In 1947 you have down “James H. Boyd, agent.” I 
believe that is what it has. Total receipts, $2,201.01. That is 1947. 
Can you identify that? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is that? 

Mr. Boyp. That was from the storm windows. 

Mr. Moser. Storm-window business ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. If my memory is correct, the amount of that 
was between four and five hundred. I will guess that. The rest was 
from the parking concession. 

Mr. Moser. Did you keep any records of your storm-window 
business ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I personally did not, but the company has a record, sir. 

Mr. Moser. The company? That is for the commissions, com- 
puting the commissions ?¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How about the parking business? Did you keep any 
records on that ? 

Mr. Boyp. I did keep them up until the time I made my income tax. 
Idonot havethem. It was just what I received that year after I filed 
the returns. It was of no further use to me. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had your income-tax returns examined ? 

Mr. Boyp. Not to my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. What is your practice with regard to saving records? 

Mr. Boyp. I throw them away after I make my return. 

Mr. Moser. As soon as it is prepared ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. A short time thereafter. 

Mr. Moser. In 1944 you had income from the Stanley Restaurant 
Corp. of $1,048. What is the nature of that? 

Mr. Boyp. Stanley Restaurant ? 

Mr. Moser. Stanley Restaurant Corp. 

Mr. Boyp. I was in the Army in 1944, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You were? 

Mr. Boyn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what a W-2 tax form is? 

Mr. Boyp. One of those—— 
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Mr. Moser. Withholding slips. 
Mr. Boyp. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. Did you receive any income from the James M. England 
General Hospital in 1944? 

Mr. Boyp. That must be my wife’s. I was in the Army from °42 to 
"45. 

Mr. Moser. Did your wife work in the Stanley Restaurant? 

Mr. Boyp. Strange as it might sound, she might have. I wasn’t 
here. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been indicted? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been close? 

Mr. Boyp. I could hardly answer that, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. Never been told? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never been given any information whether or not you 
were in danger of being indicted ? 

Mr. Boyp. From a member of the grand jury ? 

Mr. Moser. From anybody. 

Mr. Boyp. Only the grand j jury could tell me. 

Mr. Moser. Answer my question. 

Mr. Boyp. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have never been given any information? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard any rumor to that effect? 

(The witness consulted his counsel.) 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I do not know anything about a rumor about it. 

Mr. Moser. You have never been told that any effort was made to 
indict you, have you? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not know who would tell me; no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of that? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been given any information by a grand 
juror? 

Mr. Born. Have I been given? 

Mr. Moser. About what happened in a grand jury room ? 

(The witness consulted his counsel. ) 

Mr. Born. Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Freprricks. Will you repeat that last question, please? 

(The reporter read the following question :) 

Have you ever been given any information by a grand juror about what hap- 
pened in a grand jury room? 

Mr. Boyp. I may have talked to a grand juror after the jury had 
been excused, but I don’t recall talking to a grand juror during the 
course of the jury. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Lester Burdick ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Boyn. Fifteen years, maybe. 

Mr. Moser. You know Fred Masucci? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Boyp. Ten or fifteen years. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Boyp. Speaking acquaintance. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Herman Orman ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Known him a good many years? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Ever _ id business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Any Sadia! dealings / 

Mr. Boyp. No; except what I answered you about going down there. 

Mr. Moser. Frank Sullivan—do you know him? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry Haggerty ? 

Mr. Boyn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is he? 

Mr. Boyp. He is head of the bartenders’ union. He was until this 
week. Isee he got put out. 

Mr. Moser. Why was he put out? 

Mr. Born. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Has he any other business? 

Mr. Boyp. Not that I personally know of. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever he ard of his h: aving any other business? 

Mr. Boyp. He got indicted for something. I don't know anything 
more than I read in the newspapers. : 

Mr. Moser. Do you own an automobile? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind / 

Mr. Boyp. An Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Moser. What year? 

Mr. Boyp. 1951, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you buy it / 

Mr. Boyp. Saunders Motor Car Co. I traded in a 1948. 

Mr. Moser. What is your license number / 

Mr. Boyp. A A-5. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you had that number 4 

Mr. Boyp. I would guess since around 1940 or 1941. 1 am not sure. 

Mr. Moser. Belong to any clubs ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What clubs / 

Mr. Boyp. Fourth Ward United Republican Club, Atlantic City 
Country Club. 

Mr. Moser. How many country clubs are there in Atlantic City / 

Mr. Boyp. Three. 

Mr. Moser. Any other clubs ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Atlantic City Tuna Club. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a fishing club? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Any others / 

Mr. Boyp. Morris Guards. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you whether you had any official dealings with 
Mr. Kerstetter. Have you had any unofficial dealings with him ? 

Mr. Boyp. I haven't had any dealings with him; no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. By dealings. I mean have you had any social, political, 
or business dealings with him / 
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Mr. Boyp. I have met him at club meetings, had a glass of beer with 
him, if you mean that in a social sense. I don’t follow what else 
you mean. 

Mr. Moser. Have you known any members of the police force 
intimately ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. 1 know a lot of policemen, sir. I do not know what you 
mean by “intimately.” 

Mr. Moser. Are these close friends of yours / 

Mr. Boyp. I do not think any of them are real close friends. They 
are friends of mine. 

Mr. Moser. Ever receive any money from any of them / 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did I ask you if you knew Benjamin Rubenstein ? 

Mr. Boyp. You did not ask me. 

Mr. Moser. Do you? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him very well ? 

Mr. Boyp. Not well. 

Mr. Moser. Harold Scheper ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. You asked me that. 

Mr. Moser. Jack Berenato ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Known him a long time ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; not long. 

Mr. Moser. Paul D’Amato? 

Mr. Boyp. Is that Skinny ? 

Mr. Moser. Skinny. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes: I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Vincent Lane—you know him, of course? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sIr. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I would say 15 years or more. 

Mr. Moser. And Edward Nappen, you know him ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Captain Frye of the police department ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Boyp. I do not know Captain Frye too well. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. How about Captain Arnheim ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Captain Lodovico ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know: maybe 10 years. I don’t know how long. 

Mr. Moser. I have asked you about your sources of income, other 
than that as clerk of the board of freeholders, and other than the 
money given you by Mr. Friedlander, and also other than the money 
that you received in your parking-lot business, and on the sale of 
storm windows. We have also discussed interest in rents. 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. In the last 10 years—I will change that to 8 years 
have you had any income from any other source of any kind? 

Mr. Boyp. No: none whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. None whatsoever ? 
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(The witness consulted his counsel.) 

Mr. Born. Except what I had in my Army salary, if you want to 
put that in. 

Mr. Moser. We would like the records of the board of freeholders 
touching upon the fee paid to Mr. Warren Dickson, Jr., around June 
1948. 

Mr. Boyp. You want me to get it for you as clerk of the board? 

Mr. Moser. Perhaps you can tell us. Do you know what it was? 

Mr. Born. I don’t remember what it was. 1 would only be guessing. 
I have an idea it was around $20,000. I will get it for you and give 
you a certified copy. 

Mr. Moser. Will you do that? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. We want a certified copy of the expenses paid. 

Mr. Boyp. That was paid by resolution. I remember that. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. All right. The fee and the expenses paid. 

Mr. Boyp. It is in the resolution. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with his special investigation here. 

Do you think the records of the board would also contain a copy of 
the petition filed in connection with that proceeding, a petition for a 
fee? Is the petition signed by Attorney General Van Ripper, and 
is there an order signed by Judge Eastwood allowing the fee ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I think that is part of my records. Don’t hold me to it. 
I think it is. 

Mr. Moser. Will you obtain that and furnish it to us, and bring it 
with you the next time you appear before the committee ? 

Mr. Boyn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When were you last in the Tuna Club? 

Mr. Boyp. I haven’t been in the Tuna Club for several years. 

Mr. Moser. You pay dues? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Continue your membership ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you do that ? 

Mr. Boyp. It is a civic club, and I fish once in awhile, and, if you 
ever get a good fish, you want to register it. 

Mr. Moser. In your Fourth Ward Republican Club, of which you 
are the chairman of the executive committee, what are the dues for 
the club? 

Mr. Boyn. $3 « year. 

Mr. Moser. $3 a year? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does that apply to everybody ? 

Mr. Boyp. Everybody who will pay it. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other charges that you make to 
members ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No. Joining fee, initiation fee. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you do that? 

Mr. Boyp. $3, too. 

Mr. Moser. And $3 a year? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What source of income does the club have? 

Mr. Boyp. Dues. That is all since I have been there. I have only 
been there in the club since 1948. 
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Mr. Moser. That is long enough to find out all about it. 

What is the Atlantic County Republican Committee? 

Mr. Boyp. That is the Atlantic County Republican Committee, 
which you have to have, according to State law. You have to have 
a county Republican committee, just as you have an Atlantic County 
Democratic Committee. 

Mr. Moser. It is a committee elected by the people from each ward ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. If you are elected to it, do you have to pay any dues? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. There are no dues. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to show you a printed receipt from the 
Atlantic County Republican Committee, and ask you if you have 
ever seen such a form before. I just want you to see the form, and 
hand it right back to me. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Moser. What is the purpose of that form? 

Mr. Boyp, It is to help support the Atlantic County Republican 
Committee. 

Mr. Moser. I see. It is just sent out to get support for the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Borp. To get support. It is voluntary. There is nothing com- 
pulsory on the dues. That is why I answered you. You don’t mean 
dues. The word isinthere. I do not know why. 

Mr. Moser. It says: “Dear Member.” Does that refer to the mem- 
bers of the committee ? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know. I didn’t prepare that. I have not pre- 
pared it. I have seen it, that is all I know about it. I don’t do it. 

Mr. Moser. You seem to know that they sent out these little forms 
to get support and help for their finances. To whom do they send 
them / 

Mr. Boyp. They send it to anyone they can think of sending them to. 

Mr. Moser. Are you a member of the committee ? 

Mr. Boyp. I am not an elected member. 

Mr. Moser. You are not a county committeeman ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the main county committeeman from your 
ward ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. There are four of them. There are eight of them alto- 
gether; four male and four female. 

Mr. Moser. From your ward? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Joseph T. McBeth? 

Mr. Boyp. He is the treasurer of the Atlantic County Republican 
Committee. 

Mr. Moser. How big is the committee?’ How many members? 

Mr. Boyp. Guessing, I would say about 140. Iam guessing at that 
number. It takes in the whole county and city. 

Mr. Moser. Do the members of that committee have to pay dues? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Moser. You think these forms are sent only to members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Born. No; I do not. 

Mr. Moser. To whom do you think they are sent ? 

Mr. Boyp. To anyone who may contribute to the committee. 
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Mr. Moser. These are dues notices for voluntary contributions sent 
to anybody who might be interested; is that correct? Are city or 
county employees requested to send in these contributions ? 

Mr. Borp. Some do and some don’t. You have to check the records 
for that. I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Who keeps the records of the Republican committee 

Mr. Boyp. The treasurer, Mr. McBeth. 


TESTIMONY OF MURRAY FREDERICKS, CITY SOLICITOR, ATLANTIC 
Cae ay ae 4. 


Mr. Moser. Mr. Fredericks, are you an official of the city ? 

Mr. Frepvericks. I am the city solicitor. 

Mr. Moser. That is a part-time job? 

Mr. Frepericks. It is supposed to be, but I am not so sure that it is 
any more. 

Mr. Moser. You practice law independently, too; do you? 

Mr. Frepertcks. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Are you a partner of Mr. Frank S. Farley? 

Mr. Frepericks. | woae Int say a partner; no. I am associated 
with Frank S. and Paul J. Farley. 

Mr. Moser. Do thev have a partnership between them ¢ 

Mr. Freprericxs. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. They just are associated together / 

Mr. Frepericks. I would say so, Mr. Moser. It is a loosely knit 
arrangement, I would say, and I do not think there is any partnership 
between the brothers. 

Mr. Moser. You havea penne rship name on the door ? 

Mr. Frepericks. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What a ae on the door of the office ? 

Mr. Frepericks. There are a few doors. On my door it says, “Mur 
rav Fredericks.” and nothing else. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the main entrance to the office ? 

Mr. Frepericks. On the other door it says—don’t hold me to it 
“Law Offices, Frank S. Farley.” I think Mr. Paul Farley’s name 
appears, My name appears, and also the suite number appears. 

Mr. Most rk. That isthe entrance door: is it? 

Mr. Frepericks. You can get in that door, or you can get In my 
door. 

Mr. Moser. Well, I think we can excuse Mr. Boyd for the moment, 
and just keep Mr. Fredericks here. Be sure to bring those records 
with you when vou come before the committee again. 

Mr. Boyp. All right. 

Mr. Moser. We are going to subpena Mr. Boyd to come to Washing- 
ton to testify. Do vou expect to represent him on that occasion ? 

Mr. Frepericks. It is something I don’t know, Mr. Moser. Mr. 
Bovd—I have known him for many years. We went to school to- 
cet her. He asked me to come up here with him today. I had no 
more idea of being here than the man in the moon. I had a lot of 
other work to do than appear here, frankly. It is the first time I have 
ever appeared as a lawyer, and asked to be a witness. 

Mr. Moser. It is just a new experience. 

Mr. Frepericks. If I can help, I am ready to tell you what I know 
here, if IT know anything. The answer to your question whether Mr. 
Boyd wants me to be in Washington is that I don’t know. 
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Mr. Moser. We think you are probably in a good position to give 
us some information about something that operates, we understand, 
on the Boardwalk, where there are a great many so-called legal games 
for visitors to play, which are licensed by the city. Will you tell 
what the ordinance is, roughly, and how it works as a matter of 
procedure ¢ 

Mr. Frepericxs. Mr. Moser, some 7 or 8 years ago—lI believe it 
was—it was before I was city solicitor, 1 th ink I was in the Army at 
ihe time, they passed an ordinance permitting—I should say, the 
licensing of certain legal eames. Aft that time, as I recall the history 
of the situation, Vice Chancellor Berry up in Ocean County had issue “d 
a restraint order against the police officials for extra legal abuse of 
the police power in that there was no decision at that time as to whethe: 
or not this game, which was called Fascination, was legal or not legal. 
Since then, the city, through this ordinance, has issued permits, 
licenses, if you like, to these so-called group games. At the present 
time there is a case before Judge Naami here in the county court, I 
beheve, Invol\ Ihe five of the games. He has the decision or the case. 
I should say, under advisement now, 

Mr. Moser. What games does he have before him / 

Mr. Frepertcks. Five games with the city has heretofore licensed. 
| do not know the particular names of them. In other words, there 
= Thrillo, Play Me, and things of that type. Ido not know the names 
of the games. 

Mr. Moser. And is the test of the legality of those under the State 
gambling laws, or is it a matter of the city ordinance? 

Mr. Frepericks. Naturally, the test as to whether they are legal Or 
not is under State law. 

Mr. Moser. So that the city licenses legal games ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. That is correct. The question of whether each 
particular game is legal depends upon the facts in each circumstance. 

Mr. Moser. Does the city make an investigation before it grants a 
license to determine whether it is legal or not ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. I personally would not know that. I gave an 
opinion on a game called Fascination, about 5 or 4 weeks ago, in which 
] said the legality of that game had not been determined. In other 
words, that was the game that Vice Chancellor Berry said may be 
legal. It isa group game in which everybody plays their own, which 
was one of the tests which \ttorney Gene ral Parsons sent down in 
the letter to the chief of police, I guess, and the prosecutor. If you 
control the object yourself, then it is an element that it is not a game 
of chance, but it is a game of skill. 

Mr. Moser. You mean if each person is doing theirs? 

Mr. Frevertcks. That is right. I understand Fascination is that 
tvpe of game. 

Mr. Mosrr. So a game like bingo would be legal according to that ? 

Mr. Frepericks. Tf each particular person controlled the ball. 

Mr. Moser. Controlled the ball ? 

Mr. FrepertcKs. That is right. Some games are played with a ball. 

Mr. Moser. So Bingo would not be legal. 

Mr. Frevertcks. That is one of the elements. 

Mr. Moser. You control the card. 

Mr. Frepericks. That is one of the elements. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not control the ball. 
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Mr. Frepericks. In bingo I do not think everyone throws their own 
ball. When you say “bingo” as such—I am not an expert on it. 

Mr. Mosser. Who has authority in the city to determine whether or 
not a license will be granted for one of these games? 

Mr. Frepericxs. I would say unless it comes to me for an opinion 
as to whether or not a license should or should not be granted, I would 
never know about it in my official capacity as city solicitor. 

Mr. Moser. You only know about what games are submitted to you? 

Mr. Frepericks. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. But you are an expert, aren’t you, on the subject of 
whether a game is legal or not? You have passed on a good many of 
them, I assume? 

Mr. Frepericks. No; I haven't. I passed on very few games. 

Mr. Moser. Who grants the licenses? What individuals? 

Mr. Frepericks. I think that comes under the commissioner of 
revenue and finance. 

Mr. Moser. What is his name? 

Mr. Frevericxs. Commissioner Bader. 

Mr. Moser. He decides initially whether a game is legal or not; 
does he? 

Mr. Frepericks. I would say so. Until this incident of the attor- 
ney general’s letter, for the last 5 or 6 or 7 years, 1 would assume the 
licenses were granted without any reference, I assume, to the city 
solicitor. I know since I was there, up until this time, I was never 
asked whether a game was legal or illegal. I do not feel the question 
can be answered easily. 

Mr. Moser. But, anyway, Mr. Bader decides each time he grants a 
license: doesn’t he? 

Mr. Frepericks. The end result is naturally if he grants the license 
he decides. 

Mr. Moser. And these are very close questions as to whether they 
are legal or not? 

Mr. Frepericks. I think so, 

Mr. Moser. Even though they are close questions, Mr. Bader de- 
cides them himself without submitting them to the city solicitor, the 
city’s legal counsel ? 

Mr. Frepericxs. I don’t want to answer that “Yes” or “No.” It 
cannot be answered “Yes” or “No.” I would say it was perfunctory 
for the last 4 or 5 or 6 years, since they had this amended ordinance, 
and the only time it has come up was this year when Attorney General 
Parsons sent this letter down sometime in, I guess it was, June, June 15. 

Mr. Moser. You know Herman Orman; don’t you? 

Mr. Frepericxs. Yes; I have lived almost all my life—I know 
Herman Orman quite well. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever discussed with him the question of 
Boardwalk games, their validity, which ones should stay open, or 
anything like that? 

Mr. Frepericks. You have asked me about four questions there. I 
would say, in the main, “No.” 

Mr. Moser. In the main, “No.” Specifically now, what did you 
discuss with him about Boardwalk games? 

Mr. Frepericks. Specifically, Mr. Moser, I do not know if I have 
discussed Boardwalk games with Mr. Orman. I say this thing has 
only come up about a month ago. I would say a month ago, roughly. 
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As to the legality or not of a bingo, or the bingo-type game, I guess 
that is what they call it, that only came up about a month ago. 

I discussed the matter, I should say, with Kerstetter, who was the 
assistant director. I am sure he made an investigation of each game. 

Mr. Moser. He did? 

Mr. Frepericxs. He or someone under him, Mr. Moser. 

’ I was given the peculiarities of the manner in which the games 
operated, and I am trying to give you the sequence. I think each 
notice was then sent out to these Boardwalk places to cease operating, 
and thereafter this proceeding was brought 1n the county court. 

That is about it. 

Mr. Moser. A proceeding was brought in the county court to stop 
the city from 

Mr. Frepericks. The city was not enjoined. It was to stop the 
prosecutor from extralegal methods and perhaps a determination, 
I believe it is—I have not seen the proceedings—under the Declara- 
tory Judgment Act or to have a declaratory judgment as to whether 
or not those four or five bingo-type games are legal or illegal. 

Mr. Moser. And what is the status of that case, that injunction 
proceeding ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. It is not an injunction proceeding. 

Mr. Moser. It isa declaratory judgment proceeding ? 

Mr. Frepericks. I think so. To the best of my knowledge, the 
status is that it is practically ripe for a decision. 

Mr. Moser. When was it started ? 

Mr. Frepericxs. I stated before, about a month ago. I may be off 
a week or two, 

Mr. Moser. Who is the plaintiff in that proceeding ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Who represents the prosecutor ¢ 

Mr. Frevericks. The prosecutor himself. 

Mr. Moser. Who isthe attorney for the plaintiff ? 

Mr. Frepericks. I see what you mean. I think Edward Feinberg. 

Mr. Moser. He represents the plaintiff ? 

Mr. Frepericss. I think so. The city is not a party to this pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Moser. I understand that. The city has a definite interest, 
though. 

Mr. Freprericks. Yes; about $15,000 or $18,000 worth, 

Mr. Moser. I should think the city would be very much interested 
in taking part in that proceeding. Has the city appeared as amicus 
curiae ¢ 

Mr. Frepericxs. No; the city has not appeared. The city was not 
enjoined and has not appeared. 

Mr. Moser. The matter has not been referred to you as city counsel ? 

Mr. Frepericks. That is correct. : 

Mr. Moser. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Frepericks. I do not see why it should, since the city is not a 
party in the action. I have enough work over there to keep me busy 
from 8 in the morning until 10 at night. , 

Mr. Moser. But the city is going to lose $18,000 a year as a result of 
this decision, and it should want to know where its interest lies. 

Mr. Frepericks. I wouldn’t be surprised, Mr. Moser, if I gave an 


opinion that we should accept a $3,000 license fee as of July 1 and 
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I assume the money is collected whether the games are declared legal 
or illegal. 

I am pretty sure there is a written letter from me to the director of 
revenue and finance or the mercantile appraiser advising him to 
collect the $3,000 from each one as of July 1, so the city won't lose. 

Mr. nome. Do you know the operators of any ? 

Mr. Frepericks. If you tell me who the operators are, Mr. Moser, 
[I can tell you whether I know them or not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. Fred Packard ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. I do not know Mr. Fred Packard, if he walked in 
the room; that is, by name. 

Mr. Moser. Would you know who he is? 

Mr. Frepericks. I understand he is associated with one of the 
games, but 1 would be very much surprised if I knew him. [ do not 
know him by name. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. Abe Baker? 

Mr. Frepericks. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Moser. Does he run a game? 

Mr. Frepertcxs. I do not know if he is connected with a game 
or not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know where he comes from ? “ 

Mr. Frepertcxs. I have known him for about 5 years down here. 
I do not know where he is from originally. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether any of the operators of the games 
come from any other city ? 

Mr. Freperickxs. Mr. Moser, you put me at a disadvantage. I will 
answer names if you ask me particular names, as you did ‘Baker. I 
will be glad to answer whether I know them or not, but I do not know. 
There is a game down on the Boardwalk at Texas Avenue. I do not 
know, Mr. Moser, who operates that game. I do not know either the 
name of the game at Texas and the Boardwalk. If you ask me if John 
Smith operates that game and whether I know him, I may say I know 
him, but I do not know who operates that game. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether, as a matter of general informa- 
tion, it is believed the ‘vy are operated by people outside the ¢ ity ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Frevericxs. No; I think, Mr. Moser, that most of the games 
are operated by people in Atlantic City. There may be one or two 
that are operated by, we will say, people who came from Illinois or, 
say, Oshkosh, Wis., 5, 6, or 7 years ago, but in Atlantic City, none of us 
were born here. We all came from somewhere else. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know whether anybody outside the city has 
any interest in them / 

Mr. Frepericks. In the games themselves? Is that what you mean? 
In the Bingo or Fascination games ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Frevericks. It is alleged—I do not know for a fact—that Baker 
has an interest in one of the games. I know Baker very. well, but I 
have never done any business for him, so that I would know that he 
is connected with Thrillo, we will say or Tanko or Play-Me. I do not 
know. Some of the men I know are native Atlantic City people, so 
to speak, and they have these games, but I, of my own knowledge, if 
you ask me who has the game at St. James Place and the Beach, would 
not know. 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Fredericks, we would like to ask you this about 
your functions as city solicitor with regard to the games. It is my 
understanding that Attorney General Parson wrote a letter in June 
directing the municipalities or prosecutors, I assume, to close down 
the games and set forth some kind of a statement in his letter as to 
standards to be used for determining whether it be legal or illegal. 
I assume any member of the police de} ‘partment was obligated to close 
down the games under his jurisdiction, was he not ? 

Mr. Frepericks. I do not think he was. 

Mr. Moser. He could just ignore the attorney general’s letter? 

Mr. FrepericKks. Mr. Moser, I do not like to get into a legal discus- 
sion with you or any other lawyer on something of that nature. I 
think we are m: king a mountain out of a mole hill. 

In the first place, Attorney General Parson's letter was not A, B, 
and C, and if it was A, B, and C, you do this. It was no such thing. 
Attorney General Parson’s letter—I haven't seen it in weeks—sets 
forth certain elements. I believe he also said that whether or not a 
bingo game was legal or illegal was not an open-and-shut case. He 
referred to numerous cases on both sides, as I reeall. He also said 
the question of whether or not it is legal or illegal depends upon the 
facts in each and every case, so that it wasn’t something where you 
get a letter from a law-enforcement — and then run out and pick 
up four or five people or confiscate four or five games and say, “Our 
duty is done.” It wasn’t any such easy mi: sais by a long shot. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, it was a very serious open question as 
to whether they were legal or illegal; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Frepertcks. I would say so, Mr. Moser. Don’t forget, Mr. 
Moser, you are talking about a total of five or six amusement devices 
in Atlantie City that has been here for many, many years. There 
were other things involved than the strict question of whether or not 
that is a legal game and this isn’t a legal game. The letter wasn’t 
just on the hingo- type games. He mentioned wheels. The wheels and 
bumper games were taken off immediately. There wasn’t any ee ion 
about that. But when you are discussing a letter which covered, as I 
said, a situation which was not an open-and-shut question——I an not 
mean to say that the attorney gener: al wrote a letter and left some ‘body 
to slide through. I do want to put no onus on him at all. It wasnt 
that easy a question to just send a police officer down there to confiscate 
and arrest. 

Mr. Moser. You said the wheels and bumpers games were taken off 
immediately? How many of them were there / 

Mr. Frepericxs. Mr. Moser, I do not want to hedge with you. You 
have to start with the premise that I am not a law-enforcement 
agency. 

Mr. Moser. I understand that, but we are dealing with a question 
of importance to the city on a legal matter. 

Mr. Frepericxs. I would say offhand—and I have nothing to base 
this on. except maybe what I saw in the hnewspapers—two or three, 
what they call bumper games and a few wheels, maybe three wheels, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t there evidence of the fact there were about 30 of 
these games on the boardwalk not long ago? 

Mr. Frevertcks. Thirty bumper and wheel games, Mr. Moser? 

Mr. Moser. Various entertainment and amusement games. 
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Mr. Frepericss. I guess the trouble with the native down here, Mr. 
Moser, is that we never get on the boardwalk from July 1 through 
Labor Day. I don’t think so. I don’t want to dispute you, but I 
wouldn’t know. As far as I know, there were a couple of bumper 
games and to the best of my knowledge there were a few places with 
wheels in it. I do not think there were 30 wheels or bumper games on 
the boardwalk. There are not that many auction houses out there, 

Mr. Moser. All right, Mr. Fredericks, I think that is all we want to 
ask you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frepericks. Thank you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK S. FARLEY, STATE SENATOR, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J.. ACCOMPANIED BY MURRAY FREDERICKS, ATTORNEY, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Just because it is a matter of custom and has applied 
to every witness we have ever had before our committee, I would like 
to have you sworn. 

Will you stand and raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear in the testimony you will give this committee 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 


Mr. Fartey. I do. 

When I got the telephone message today I was in Philadelphia. I 
was under Dr. Matthew Erner’s care. He is a specialist. I have been 
under his care for a year and a ‘half. He is on Spruce Street. Also, 
I have been under Dr. Friedman’s care. He is a specialist, in the 800 
block, North Sixth Street. The address on Spruce Street is 1950. 

I had no knowledge or information. My office called me at Dr. 
Friedman’s office, otherwise I would have been here sooner. 

Mr. Moser. We understood that. We didn’t atte - to reach you. 
We wanted to invite you rather than subpena you. I did not get in 
until today, and I thought I ought to be the one to do it in your case, 
since you are a high public official. 

Mr. Faruey. I appreciate it and thank you very much for the 
courtesy. 

Mr. Moser. We would like to ask you some general questions. How 
long have you been a State senator ? 

Mr. Faruey. I was elected in the fall of 1940, took office in January 
1941, and presently my term expires in 1954. 

Mr. Moser. Prior to that how long had you been in the assembly ? 

Mr. Farury. Three years. 

Mr. Moser, I was elected for three terms in the assembly and elected 
in 1940 for the senate, 1943, 1946, and 1949. 

Senator Hun. Your terms in the senate are 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Faruey. Three years at that time, but since the constitution 
was changed and adopted they changed the term from 3 to 4 years, so 
at the last election I was elected for 4+ years. 

Senator Hunr. Four years now? 

Mr. Fartey. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You are also the county chairman ‘ 

Mr. Fartey. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you had that position ¢ 
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Mr. Fariry. This is my second term. 

Mr. Moser. Three years a term. 

The general practice down here is to have the position as county 
treasurer filled by the head of the party, shall we say, leader of the 
party i 

Mr. Fartey. Not necessarily; no. That is not correct. 

Mr. Moser. But you are the recognized leader of the party in At- 
lantic County, as I understand it. 

Mr. Fariey. I am county chairman and I imagine the public con- 
struction of the county chairman is the leader. 

Mr. Moser. Is it customary for the county senator to be the county 
chairman ¢ 

Mr. Fartry. That is correct. We have one other fellow, Senator 
Tom Matthews, who was the senator. 

Mr. Mosrr. So it is unusual for the senator to be the county 
chairman ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. It is not unusual. The reason here is—and this is all 
| know at the present time—would be, say, that Senator Matthews and 
I would say senators are keymen in each county. I do not want to 
discount their ability. 

Mr. Moser. Out of 21 counties you only know two where its senator 
also occupies the position of county chairman ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. That is all I can recall. 

Senator Hun. Senator, you are probably in a position to answer 
this question. 

Your new constitution does not prohibit your holding a State and 
local office at the same time ¢ 

Mr. Fartey. There is no prohibition there. 

Mr. Moser. Serving as senator is a part-time job. 

Mr. Farry. The session starts the first Tuesday after the second 
Monday in each January and usually runs until May, and we are 
usually called back for a special session under the constitution and 
we are obliged to return 45 days after the sine die adjournment for 
the purpose of treating conditional vetoes and other vetoes. 

Mr. Moser. You do not occupy any other political or official posi- 
tions than the ones you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Fartey. None at the present time. 

Mr. Moser. You have a law firm, I understand. I understood it was 
larley & Farley, but Mr. Fredericks tells me it is not. 

Mr. Fariry. My brother Paul and myself are associated in a law 
practice. We have no partnership. 

Mr. Moser. You share expenses and office space ¢ 

Mr. Fartry. Toadegree. I share most of the expense. Mr. Frede- 
ricks pays for his own secretary. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you something about your repre- 
sentation of the Atlantic City Racing Association, about which there 
was a lot of newspaper comment at one time or another. Would you 
like to explain that relationship to us? 

Mr. Faruey. | represented them from their inception. 

Mr. Moser. As their general counsel ? 

Mr. Faruey. As their general counsel. 

Mr. Moser. They are located in Philadelphia ? 
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Mr. Fartey. They are located in Hamilton Township, McKey City, 
Atlantic County. They bank in P hiladelphia. 

Mr. Moser. What is Quinn’ s connection with that? 

Mr. FARLEY. James Quinn was my assistant at that time. He died 
about 21 » Or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Moser. He was your assistant at that time / 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What retainer did you get from that association / 

Mr. Farry. I got a retainer of $20,000 a year. From the first year 
I requested the senor to include my brother Paul in that fee, 
so that Mr. Paul J. Farley vets $10,000 out of it and I get $10,000 
out of it. 

Mr. Moser. And you divide the work between you? 

Mr. Fartey. That isright. Asa matter of fact, he does most of the 
work. 

Mr. Moser. When did you become their ceneral counsel ¢ What 
year? 

Mr. Faruey. I believe it was in 1943. I can be mistaken about the 
year, but I believe it was 1943. 

Mr. Moser. Do you still represent them ¢ 

Mr. Farury. Oh. yes. I would like to explain that the contract 
of $20,000 a year did not commence until the racing dates actually 
started. 

Mr. Moser. When was that ? 

Mr. Faruey. That was in 1945, I believe. No; 1946. 

Mr. Moser. What work do you have to do for them ? 

Mr. Fartey. What work do I do for the fee? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Fartey. Sit in on conferences in connection with labor disputes. 

Mr. Mos! R. All of their business. legal matters ¢ 

Mr. Fariey. All of their legal business involving condemnation of 
the railroad sites, negotiation for the original permit, their contractu 
¥ matters that they had with individual chi rents, concessionaries, jus st 

‘neral work, anything that may develop. 

‘als Moser. And Quinn was just vour assistant in that / 

Mr. Fartey. Quinn was just my assistant. 

Mir. Moser. Tell us about these breakage bills. 

Mr. Fartey. May I sav something off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fartey. The breakage bill originally, when the track operated 
the breakage went to the race tracks. Other States passed legisla- 
tion involving taking a percentage of the breakage, and they vary. 
Camden, which has been oper: ating, I believe, for 2 or 3 years be fore 
Monmouth and Atlantic City, apparently was in very healthy financial 
condition. The Atlantic City and Monmouth tr acks being new 
tracks, the legislature felt disposed to give them a ‘ -year grace to per 
mit them to retain their breakage up to a point of a formula which, 
if my memory serves me right, was $100,000. I do not recall the 
exact formula. It was back in 1945 or 1946 or 1947. Thereafter the 
State of New Jersey took the entire breakage. The purpose of it was 
to try to pe _ Monmouth and Atlantic City to get on their feet. 

Atlantic City, having put substantial amounts of money back 
the track the first and second years, the State was very anxious for 
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both those tracks to make as many improvements quickly and as ex- 
peditiously as possible, and they tried to have them the three best 
tracks in the country. 

Senator Hunr. Senator, by breakage you mean percentage of total 
money bet ? 

Mr. Farry. No. The breakage, Senator, is the penny difference, 
In other words, if a horse by your formula would come in $7.92 for 
S2 as a winning ticket, you would get $7.90 and the pennies, up to a 
breakage, were then a nickel. It is now increased to 10 cents. So 
their revenue has increased to a considerable amount, which the State 
of New Jersey is the recipient of. 

Senator Hunr. It is sort of a sales tax on the horse race? 

Mr. Fartey. You can interpret it that way. 

Mr. Moser. It is sort of free money that is available, so the State 
takes it. 

(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Fartey. I might add for the record I did nothing more for 
Atlantic City race track and racing than I did for any other interest in 
Atlantic County. The records will indicate where I voted in the 
senate to take the breakage away from the race tracks. 

Mr. Moser. You voted to take it away ¢ 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. The only battle was in the early stages of this race 
track when there was an attempt to reserve the breakage for the tracks 
so that they could get going ? 

Mr. Faruey. That was for the first 2 years. Then they passed: a 
subsequent bill Increasing it to 10 cents and I voted for that bill. 
As far as that interpretation which may be taken, it certainly would 
be against my interest, if anything, because it meant a considerable 
amount of money for the race tracks. 

Mr. Moser. You did fight for the race tracks to keep it the first 
~ vears ¢ 

Mr. FARLEY. | did what I would do for any other interest in the 
country. We passed a luxury tax bill for Atlantic City. We passed 
orrosion bills for the coastal lines. I can name innumerable bills 
that would show merely the interests of seashore resorts, resort areas. 
that are covered by ocean—Cape May and Atlantic and Monmouth 
Counties. Our interests are somewhat of a common nature. 

Mr. Moser. [ understand you have been a friend of Herman 
Orman for a great many vears. 

Mr. Fartey. 1 met him through my wife back in 1926 or ‘27. He 
was engaged in real estate with Benjamin R. Fox. My wife was 
employed there asa secretary. 

Mr. Moser. Are you an intimate friend of his? 

Mr. Farry. I wouldn’t say an intimate friend. I have known 
him. He has been a friend of mine. 

Mr. Moser. Did you associate with him socially a good deal ? 

Mr. Farry. I wouldn’t say a good deal; no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You go to sporting events with him, and things like 
that ? 

Mr. Farry. I have in the past. I have in the past 25 years or 
thereabouts. 

Mr. Moser. Often? 
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Mr. Farury. I wouldn't say often. I have been to sporting events 
with him. 

Mr. Moser. I have a picture of you at one. Would you like to 
see it? 

Mr. Farry. I would like to see it. 

(The witness examines the picture. ) 

Mr. Farry. This is at Convention Hall in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t know. Do you recognize the player? 

Mr. Fartey. I do not know. We have different sporting events in 
Atlantic City. I created an all-sports association—I do not like to 
use the word “I”—Dr. James A. Mason and I created it. One of the 
first things we did was to go out and raise money and we had a boxing 
show. We tried to sell the tickets to the first 5 or 10 rows for as 
much money as possible. I see Dr. Mason, who was associated with 
me in the all-sports program. He was president. He is a very 
high-type surgeon. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who is a man between you and Orman ? 

Mr. Fartry. Dr. James Mason. I think that is at Convention 
Hall. I am not certain. I see the stage there. That background 
does look like the stage to me. It looks to me like Convention Hall. 
I can see the balcony, yes. There were no free passes. Everybody 
bought a ticket. Whether that was the particular night or not, 
know we have had that and other events for the purpose of raising 
funds. The Boy Scouts and all sports are sponsoring at the present 
time an Icecapade for July 26 to raise funds. Our program is to 
encourage youngsters to run marathons, baseball leagues, and basket- 
ball leagues, and what not. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever represented Orman legally as counsel? 

Mr. Fartry. I may have represented him years ago. I may have 
represented him. It is pretty hard for me to recall. I may have 
represented him back in “« t and 1935. I do not recall it. I would 
not say I did or did not. I do not recall distinctly. Whatever it 
would have been, it would have been a minor matter because it wasn’t 
something of a large nature, otherwise I would recall it. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of matters did he retain you for? Do 
you know ? 

’ Mr. Farry. I do not recall. I never represented any gamblers. 
I never represented anyone along that line in any way, shape or form. 
I never appeared in court for gamblers. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Fartey. I never appeared behind the court representing them 
directly or indirectly. The only fellow I can recall is a fellow who 
subseqi ‘ently went into the gambling business before my time in 
politics and I took care of the settlement of his house. 

Mr. Moser. You have attended social gatherings with Orman at 
one time or another, I assume / 

Mr. Fartey. I have been at gatherings where he was there. May 
I tell you that in Atlantic City there is always a certain amount of 
people who support everything in Atlantic City. I think you will 
find probably 35 percent of the people support the same projects, 
whether it be the charity ball, whether it is Miss Atlantic City. So 
[ say to you in my position I try to attend as many as I possibly 
can and I cannot determine who is going to be there. 

Mr. Moser. Did you represent the city at all in Atlantic City’s 
refunding bond issue that occurred back in 1940? 
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Mr. Fariey. What year was that? 

Mr. Moser. 1944 or 1945 

Mr. Fariey. In 1944 or 1945 I did not represent Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. Never represented the city? 

Mr. Fartry. No. 

Mr. Moser. Represent anybody in connection with that issue? 

Mr. Fartey. Of course, I can answer you, but I think it is con- 
fidential communication between lawyer and client. 

Mr. Moser. Whether you represented them? No. The only con- 
fidential communication is what you told your client. 

Mr. Farry. I do not know what it has to do with the case, to 
tell you the truth. I don’t want to appear to be resistant to the com- 
mittee. Personally, this interrogation is for the purpose of trying 
to find out about all my business involving interstate crime. That 
is something different. I have never had relations with anyone in- 
volving that type of amusement or any type of gambling. ‘The 
answer is I did not represent Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not want to say whether you represented 
anybody in connection w “% that issue ? 

Mr. Fartey. I think it is strictly confidential. I don’t want to 
make an issue of it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Farry. Since I have been county chairman, naturally, the 
under people who are disappointed in seeking public office or who 
have been defeated for public office or who have not been reap- 
pointed to positions, have formulated a constant coalition of my 
enemies in this area who have stopped at nothing for the purpose 
of vilifying my character, who have attempted to frame me, who 
have importuned governors—and I say governors, plural—supreme 
court justices, superior court justices, to have investigations in At- 
lantic County, with the ulterior purpose and only purpose of de- 
stroying me. 

Mr. Persky and Mr. Jack Woulfe are two of my political enemies. 

Mr. Moser. They are Democrats ? 

Mr. Fartey. Mr. Persky was a Republican when he received the 
benefit of his appointment to the supreme court. He was a Republican 
at that time and had been for at least 40 years. That was when he was 
assistant city counsel, city counsel, supreme court justice. 

When he was not reappointed, I importuned the Governor very 
vehemently and very strongly for his reappointment, seeking the aid 
of Senator Touland and Senator O’Mara to prevail upon the Governor 
for his reappointment, which he did not make. I was then asked by 
him to see him. I was generous enough to come to his home rather than 
have him come to my house, and I asked him what he wanted to see 
me about. 

He asked me to put in a bill to give him a pension, which I did. 
That was unheard of heretofore in the State of New Jersey, because 
I thought he was capable and I thought he deserved it. I — a 
bill in the Senate. I received a lot of public criticism for the same. 
I received the necessary 31 votes in the assembly, but unfortunately 
it was the last day and it required an emergency resolution of 45 
members in the assembly, and in the caucus downstairs there were 
indications there were 45 votes available, but when they came upstairs, 
Essex County refused to go along with the emergency and therefore 
it wasn’t passed 
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The following year his boy took a sound truck and stood it in front 
of city hall, in front of the Schwem Building, and called me vicious 
names. Mr. Woulfe berated me in the papers and tried to make a fool 
out of me. I said nothing in return. I never issued a statement, either 
through the medium of radio or the press, knowing that the news- 
papers were not friendly with me, so they would not give me the 
best of it. 

Last year there was a demand made by a committee of policemen 
and firemen. The ‘y came to my office and asked me whether or not I 
ner go along w ith a recommendation to the Re publican committee 

Atlantic City to support an $850 increase. 

q explained to them I would look into the matter. IT made a search 
ing inquiry of the whole picture, the financial picture, and the busi- 
ness minds and business interests as well as the home owner felt it 
was too much and it wasn’t fair. I called them back and told them 
I couldn't possibly go along with it. If they felt disposed to keep 
the Republican Party out of it, they should let the people choose for 
themselves. 

Thereafter, unfortunately, a few of them got into a controversy 
with different ward clubs and different precinct meetings. It reached 
a point where I had no alternative but to come out openly and 
oppose iz. 

Thereafter four men, through bitterness and everything else, have 
done everything humanly possible to try to create this investigation. 

Mr. Moser. Create this investigation ? 

Mr. Fartey. Create this investigation. They bragged about it, Abe 
Portock stood out and rem: arked to a ge ntlem: an that he brought the 
investigation here. That is hearsay. Every one of my enemies is 
taking credit for this investigation, only on the theory of getting 
Farley. This has been continuous. 

Atlantie C ity has sixty-four or sixty-five thousand population in 
the winter and two hundred thousand in the summer. 

Mr. Moser. Senator, may I interrupt just for a second, to say some 
thing also for the record, name ly, that the one who recommended 
that we make an investigation in Atlantic City was myself. At the 
time I made the recommendation I had never heard of the so-called 
Four Horsemen. I had never heard of Woulfe. I knew you only by 
hav Ing met you on one brief oceasion. I had no knowledge of these 
peop le, 

The only one who was respon isible for this investigation was myself. 
Those people did not instigate it, and had nothing whatever to do with 
it. That is for the record. 

Mr. Faruey. I do not disagree with you, but may I say to you that 
there were meetings in various locations in Atlantic City, mnciuaing 
newspapermen, who were bragging they were bringing this investiga 
tion totown. One was Mr. Weintraub. The other was Mr. Shephard. 

Mir. Moser. I do not personi ally know them. 

Mr. Farry. I am merely relating the information which is com 
mon knowledge in Atlantie C ity. 

Mr. Moser. I do not know either of them, although I may have 
seen them here today. 

Mr. Fartey. I’m merely relating about my enemies who seek my 
utter destruction. 

l would like to also mention a boy named McCallum. This is off 
the record. 
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Mr. Moser. It is not off the record. 

Mr. Farry. I want to say something off the record. 

Mr. Moser. This is in defense of your actions. This is a dissent 
against these attacks. Why shouldn’t they be on the record ? 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Moser. One of the things you have been attacked about, I sup 
pose, is your failure to reappoint Judge Warke. Would you like 
to sav something about that? 

Mr. Fariey. I will be very glad to. I made a considerable survey of 
Atlantic County Bar Association membe ‘rs. The ones I did contact 
said that 98 percent favored Judge Naami, our present judge. Like 
wise, the recommendation of the Democratic Party was opposed 

Judge Warke. 

Mr. Moser. Is that FE. G. Naami ? 

Mr. Faruey. No. That is his brother. George Naami. 

Mr. Frepericks. George T. Naami. 

Mr. Fartrey. George Naami was a delegate to the constitutional re 
vision convention. He has been an outstanding member here and is 
highly re put able. He ran against me for State senator, I believe, in 
1940. He is very capable as a county judge, and | refer you to anyone 
who is 2 member of the bar where he has been sitting, in Hudson 
County or any other county in the State. He received nothing but 
public comme dation from the entire bar. 

Mr. Moser. You recommended his appointment ? 

Mr. Fartry. The Governor makes the appointment. All I have is 
the power of conservation. 

Mr. Moser. | understand. 

Mr. Fartey. The Democratic Party and the bar—the Democratic 
Party of this county—were against Judge Warke’s appointment and 
p 1ro—for « Judge Naami. We recognized their recommendations as a 
matter of courtesy. We have bipartisan county judges, one Republi 

anand one Democrat. We find, of course, when there is a Republican 

governor, we have a Republican; if there is a Democratic governor, 
there is a Democrat. So when we had a Democratie governor, he 
made a Democratic appointment. I have no say in the matter. I 
affirmed him. I could Oppose him for personal reasons, but ] did 
not Oppose any governor's recommendation since I have been in the 
senate. 

Mr. Moser. It isn’t true, is it. that the senator, in effect, is the one 
who decides ¢ 

Mr. Fariry. He can importune the rule of senatorial courtesy and 
say that he is pe rsonally obnoxious, and he will be sustained. I have 
never done that. 

Mr. Moser. The reason you have never done that is because they 
have never appointed anybody that they didn’t know you would 


pprove 

Mr. Farutey. That is true, except Governor Edison did not follow 
that rule. He had about 57 appointments withheld in the senate 
judiciary committee. 

Mr. Moser. But never one of yours? 

Mr. Fartey. Not one of mine. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it pretty much common practice in New Jersey to 
reappoint judges unless there is some very serious charge acrainst 
them ? 
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Mr. Fartey. County judges? No. 

Mr. Moser. How long had Warke served as judge? 

Mr. Farry. I believe Warke had served two terms, maybe three 
terms. May I refer you, Mr. Moser, to any member of the Atlantic 
County bar or any bar that practices before them, and ask any lawyer. 
Don’t ‘take my word. I think you will be very pleasantly surprised 
in the decision of the governor in selecting Naami over Warke. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Babe Marsella ? 

Mr. Farry. Babe Marsella was a fellow I have known for 15 to 18 
years around town. I do not know what he does. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have a criminal record # 

Mr. Fartey. I do not know that. I do not know him that well. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know him particularly well? 

Mr. Farrer. I know him to say “hello” to. 

Mr. Moser. Does Orman have a criminal record ¢ 

Mr. Fartrey. Not to my knowledge. I think at one time he was 
charged with something. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Orman filed applications for a permit to 
carry a gun, whic th you probably knew about 

Mr. Fartry. Back around in 1930 to 1935, or thereabouts, or 1937, 
he asked me if I would sign an application. He was selling jewelry. 
He was carrying valuable jewelery around. I signed his application. 

Mr. Moser. W hy was he carrying jewelry around ? 

Mr. Fartey. He was a jewelry salesman. 

Mr. Moser. Why didn’t he sell it from a store? 

Mr. Fartey. We have several people down here. I know two or 
three people, without mentioning their names, who go around and 
sell jewelry. As a matter of fact, one of the chief consignors on the 
Boardwalk carries jewelry on his person. People in Atlantic City 
travel throughout the country with jewelry in their pockets trying to 
establish clientele and bring it out to them and establish customers. 
That is not novel. 

Mr. Moser. Who is James McCollough? He works for you? 

Mr. Fartery. No. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t he at one time? 

Mr. Fariey. No. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Farry. Jim McCollough is an Atlantic City boy. He got into 
difliculty back when Mr. Johnson was here. 

Mr. Moser. “Nockey” Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was he indicted with Johnson? 

Mr. Fartey. Not with him. I think around the same time. 

He has been working for newspapers off and on. He has a great 
hobby for politics, He goes to Trenton occasionally when something 
there interests him. 

Mr. Moser. Has he been your chauffeur ? 

Mr. Fartey. No. I have no chauffeur. He might have driven me, 
but I have no chauffeur. 

Mr. Moser. I want to ask you about the Warren Dickson investiga- 
tion that took place back in 1948. He was appointed by the attorney 
general, as I understand it, as a special assistant attorney general. 

Mr. Fartey. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. To prosecute gambling here? 
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Mr. Farry. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How much did he get for that, do you know? 

Mr. Fartey. It is hard to recall. I think he got around $20,000. 
I am not certain. 

Mr. Moser. You were county treasurer, so you paid him, I suppose. 

Mr. Fartry. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any restriction on the amount that a special 
assistant attorney general can get in that kind of a job? 

Mr. Fartey. No. What happened is that the procedure is that the 
attorney general will refer someone to your county and then the 
supreme court justice, who was then Justice Eastwood, signs an order 
directing the county board of freeholders to pay it. Then the county 
board of freeholders either honors the order or the “y can be in contempt. 

Mr. Moser. It seems to me I have heard there is a law that restricts 
the amount that can be paid? 

Mr. Fartry. There has been a custom established where special 
prosecutors go in for a particular assignment. That is not in the 
category where you are assigned. If you are assigned, you take the 
year-round job and you are limited to the : salary. 

Mr. Moser. What salary ? 

Mr. Fartey. Whatever the salary may be. I know a fellow who 
was assigned to Salem County and he got the prosecutor’s salary 
because he was assigned only for a yeal 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t there a law that vatiiate him to the county prose- 
cutor’s salary ? 

Mr. Fartey. No. By custom. 

Mr. Frepericks. I think there is a statute. I am not a county offi- 
cial, but I know there is a statute on the books—whether it ever has 
been interpreted by the courts, I do not know, but the statute runs 
something like that. A special prosecutor is limited to the amount 
that the prosecutor of that particular county gets per year. 

Mr. Moser. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Frepericks. I don’t believe—and I can remember investigations 
back, when I think Williams was down here, many years ago. He 
got more than the prosecutor for Atlantic County could get by the year. 
He got $13,000. 

Mr. Frepericks. It is not a clear-cut statute, nor the interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. Fartry. May I say to you in both instances, the board of free- 
holders was reluctant, and I was very reluctant to pay that money, 
but on the advice of the county solicitor the board paid it. I will te 1 
you very frankly that I could never see the justification for those fees 
for either of those particular investigations. 

Mr. Moser. You are the chairman of the Atlantic C ounty Republi- 

can Committee ? 

Mr. Fartey. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Joseph P. McBeth ? 

Mr. Farry. He is assistant county treasurer, and treasurer of the 
Atlantic County Republican Committee. 

Mr. Mosrr. How many members are there on the committee ? 

Mr. Fartry. Seventy-six. 

Mr. Moser. And they are all elected ? 

Mr. Fartry. They are elected from the various locations. 

Mr. Moser. How much from each ward ? 
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Mr. Faruey. It depends upon the number of people. 

Mr. Moser. There are no dues required for membership on the 
committee; is there ¢ 

Mr. Fartry. There are no dues necessary. They ask for contribu- 
tions. They may call it that, but all it amounts to is a contribution. 
We do not have assessments, or anything like that. 

Mr. Moser. Who makes the contributions ? 

Mr. Fariery. City, county employees, individuals. You have vari- 
ous individuals who make that. 

Mr. Moser. What is the money used for ? 

Mr. Fartey. Campaign purposes, and sustaining the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Moser. Are officeholders required to make contributions ¢ 

Mr. Fartey. Nobody is required. 

Mr. Moser. Does anybody suggest how much they should give? 

Mr. Fartey. They themselves determine what would be a fair con- 
tribution, and I can point out to you a lot of instances where an awful 
lot have never made any contribution at all. 

Mr. Moser. That is city employees? 

Mr. Farvey. City and county. 

Mr. Moser. pe there any other individuals besides employees? 

Mr. Faruey. I do not like the words “have to.” They don’t have to. 
It isall voluntary. Whoever wants to make a contribution may do so. 

Mr. Moser. In any amount they like ? 

Mr. Faruey. In any amount they like. 

Mr. Moser. Do you think any of the city officials, city employees feel 
they have to do it? Do they feel they have to do it to be in the good 
graces of the administration ? 

Mr. Fariey. The four policemen have determined and interpreted 
that way, and everybody in town that they have spoken to thinks the 
same way. 

Mr. Moser. They haven't mentioned it to me. 

Mr. Fartey. They have to everybody else. 

Mr. Moser. I have a dues notice which I guess you already know 
about. 

Mr. Farry. Would you mind letting me see it, please? 

Mr. Moser. I will let you see it on one condition, that you do not 
read what is on the back of it. 

(The witness examined the form.) 

Mr. Fartry. The word “dues” certainly is not proper. 

Mr. Moser. Where does the $30 come from ? 

Mr. Fartey. Apparently what they have given in the previous 
years. 

Mr. Moser. That wouldn’t be a percentage of the salary, would it? 

Mr. Fartey. Not necessarily. No. 

May I say something so you will be conversant on it? They have 
a county committee, and their ¢ ity and county employees make contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Moser. They do not have many city and county employees. 

Mr. Fartry. In the city. It is done voluntarily. There is no 
pressure. I have never known of anyone dismissed or suspended for 
not giving it. 

Mr. Moser. Coming back to that fee paid to Dickson, did you con- 
sult the attorney general at all about what his fee would be? 
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Mr. Farury. I consulted the board of freeholders, and their 
counsel. Very frankly, 1 opposed it. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t talk to Attorney General Van Ripper about 
it ¢ 

Mr. Faruey. No, sir; I did not. Mr. Dickson.was down here to 
knock my head in. 

Mr. Moser. He didn’t succeed, though. 

Mr. Faruey. Apparently not. 

Mr. Moser. He got rather substantial fines from the cases he prose 
cuted. 

Mr. Farury. There was a considerable number of fines collected at 
that time, 

Mr. Moser. Were no jail sentences given ? 

Mr. Farury. I don’t know. He went to trial with one individual 
who was acquitted. 

Mr. Moser. The others pleaded non vult. 

Mr. Faruey. I think so. I have never followed it too closely. 

Mr. Moser. I think that is all I want to ask you at the present 
time. We are planning to have open hearings in Washington, and 
we would like to have you appear there. We feel that when we conduct 
an investigation like this, we ought to present the whole picture, and 
I do not think it is complete until you tell us on that occasion your 
side of it, which sounds like a good side. 

Would you like to appear on Friday, or Thursday ¢ 

Mr. Fariry. I would like to say ~Aalie personal to Senator 
Hunt and Mr. Moser. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fartey. Thank you. Gentlemen, I appreciate your courtesy, 
and particularly your call, and I am very glad to appear. If you 
call for me, I will appear at your session. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, Senator. Thank you, Mr. Fredericks. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID J. LATTA, DOCTOR OF HAROLD SCHEPER, 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM CHARLTON, COUNSEL FOR HAROLD 
SCHEPER 


Mr. Moser. The only question is, are we going to get Scheper to 
test) fy. or arent we? 

Dr. Larra. Let me make myself plain, gentlemen. I do not want 
a misunderstanding. I am not trying to keep him from coming 
up here. 

Mr. Moser. We know that. 

Dr. Larra. But the man is really very, very sick. When he came 
back from Boston, from Leahy Clinic last week, I started a routine 
course of building up his bloodstream, and getting some strength in 
his body, and trying to build up what this terrific X-ray treatment 
tears down in his body. His nerves are just about shot. I am trying 
to build them up. I do not know how long you gentlemen are going 
to be here. 

Mr. Moser. Just 1 d: uy, sir: just today. 

Dr. Larra. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. However, we have an open hearing in Washington on 
Phursday and Friday. 
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Dr. Larra. I started to write a letter over here, when I called on 
the phone today to speak to the Senator, requesting another 10 days 
to get this man in shape. I really didn’t know what your plans were. 
He is really not in shape to come up here, because, if he does, he is 
only going to collapse on your hands. 

Mr. Moser. Has he still got the edema you spoke of ? 

Dr. Larra. Yes, sir; he has. He got another series of X-ray treat- 
ments which wound up last Thursday, and Dr. Hare sent him down 
to me to start this blood work. I am ‘building up blood strength, and 
building up some nervous reserve, which is practically shot. ‘He gets 
the most powerful X-ray treatment you can get. It is the new million- 
volt X-ray up at MIT. It just about wears you out. You are so sick 
after those things. You are nauseated and weak, and washed out. 

Mr. Moser. What does it do to his blood count ¢ 

Dr. Larra. It knocks his white-cell count all the way down. His 
hemoglobin falls down. You get a destruction of cells. Your blood 
pressure drops. When he came from Boston it was 90 over 70. Last 
night it was 101 over 70. It shows under treatment it is coming up. 

When that episode occurred last week, the night before I had taken 
his blood pressure. It was 106 over 70. Then the shock drove it up 
to 160 over 70. With low pressure at his age, and the conditions of 
his blood vessels, which you know are cancerous, a rapid rise of blood 
pressure might be curtains for this man. 

Mr. Moser. How old is he‘ 

Dr. Larra. Around 60. 

Mr. Moser. Let me ask his counsel some questions. It is our under- 
standing that this man has been in the numbers business for a good 
many years, and is quite successful at it. If we should ask him the 
nature of his business, would you advise him to claim privilege 

Mr. Cuarvton. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You would? 

Mr. Cuaruron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On the ground that numbers is illegal ¢ 

Mr. Cuartton. On the ground that it may lead to an admission of a 
Federal crime. 

Mr. Moser. What crime might that be? 

Mr. Cuariton. It might involve him in income tax fraud. 

Mr. Moser. That seems very unlikely to me, because he has reported 
very high income. He has reported in 1950 a gross income of 
$175,000, in 1948, $118,000. A man who will report that much in- 
come is pretty likely to be reporting the correct amount. 

Mr. Cuaruiton. Could be. I don’t know. I couldn't answer. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you would advise him not to answer 
any questions about his business activities ? 

Mr. Cuaruron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Cuaruton. Not his income tax. That you can tell about from 
his income tax. 

Mr. Moser. He can tell us about his income tax? 

Mr. Cuartton. Certainly, his income tax. 

Mr. Moser. Where is the privilege, if the only Federal crime in- 
volved is the income-tax evasion ? 

Mr. Cuartron. If you want to ask him about the figures on his 
taxes, I presume he would have to answer them, because they are 
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official records, but as far as his business is concerned, I think he 
should claim his privilege. 

Senator, Dr. Latta has a suggestion to make. 

Dr. Larra. If you at any time want to have this man examined to 
verify what I have said, you are privileged any time you care to. 

Mr. Cuariton. We would be glad to have anyone of you come 
up and see him. 

Mr. Moser. We think what we will do is just let Mr. Scheper go for 
the time being. We will keep him under subpena, and subject to our 
call at a later time, and perhaps at a later time we will decide not to 
call him, but for the time being we will keep him under subpena. 

Mr. Cuaruron. If you gentlemen want to see him, we will be happy 
for you to see him. We are not trying to deceive the committee. 

Mr. Moser. We understand that. We do not doubt the truth and 
integrity of what you say. We want to get the man’s testimony, but, 
based on your statements, we think we will wait for him to testify. 


TESTIMONY OF 0. J. SILVERMAN, C. P. A.. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunr. Would you mind standing and be sworn ? 

Do you swear the testimony you will give this committee will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Sttverman. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what the Beacon Finance Co. is? 

Mr. Stitverman. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Ever hear of it? 

Mr. SitverMAN. Just offhand, not directly. 

Mr. Moser. I think I should interrupt to state for the record, or 
have you state for the record that you are an accountant and so forth. 
Will you? 

Mr. SttvermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. I understand you are a certified public accountant ? 

Mr. SitverMAn. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Practicing in Atlantic City? 

Mr. StLverMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And then we will goon. You have never heard of the 
Beacon Finance Co. ? 

Mr, SrtverMan. I have heard of it. 

Mr. Moser. What have you heard of it? 

Mr. SitverMan. Merely that it is operating out of Trenton. That 
is all. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not know who owns it or has an interest 
in it? 

Mr. Strverman. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Did you prepare Mr. Orman’s income-tax return for 
1950 ¢ 

Mr. StiverMan. Yes; from figures submitted to me by him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recall that he included in that receipts from 
Beacon Finance Co. ? 

Mr, SttverMAN. I would have to refer to my file. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you have your file? 

Mr. Strverman. I don’t recall offhand. That is for 1950, you say? 

Mr. Moser. I think 1950. 
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Mr. Suuverman. Yes: there is $507.52 in dividends from the Beacon 
Finance Co. 

Mr. Moser. And how about Planetary Recreations ¢ 

Mr. SitverMan. There is $2,000 from them. 

Mr. Moser. City Service Cab Co. ¢ 

Mr. SILverMAN. $3,500. 

Mr. Moser. Yellow Cab Co. ? 

Mr. Sriverman. Yellow Cab Co. is not mentioned in here. 

Mr. Moser. Atlantic Amusement Co. ¢ 

Mr. SinverMAN. That is not mentioned in here. 

Mr. Moser. Not in that year, but in another year. 

Now, tell us what you did in connection with his returns: merely 
entered the figures he gave you ¢ 

Mr, Stpverman. I am the auditor for the Cosmopolitan Hotel Co. 
in Which he has a minor interest. 

Mr. Mosrr. Are you sure it is a minor interest ¢ 

Mr. Sttrverman. He has a one-third interest. He did have at that 
time. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what interest he has now ¢ 

Mr. SttverMAN. Since then he purchased the other two parties 
that had the two-thirds interest and he now owns it entirely. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what other businesses he is in? 

Mr. SitverMAN. I don't. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know anythir 

Mr. StiverMAn. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether he is in any other business ac- 
tivities ? 

Mr. SttverMAN. I wouldn't know that. 

Mr. Moser. Your only connection is to put down the figures he 
gives you, to put down on his income tax returns ¢ 

Mr. SttverMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Would you say you are his accountant ¢ 

Mr. SrpverMAN. No; I wouldn't say that. I represented the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel Co. at that time in connection with my duties there and 
he requested me to fill out his income tax return from the figures he 
submitted to me. The entire preparation was a matter of 10 to 15 
minutes. I filled it out and gave it to him and, in fact, I never even 
billed him for it because the amount of time it took was neglgible. 

Mr. Moser. Would you say you prepared the return 4 

Mr. SinverMAN. From the figures he submitted. 

Mr. Moser. Did you sign the return at the bottom where it is re- 
quired to be signed by the person who prepared it ¢ 

Mr. SILVERMAN. I do not recall. 

Mr. Moser. Do you customarily do that ? 

Mr. Siunverman. When I prepare the return from the figures I 
verify, I sign the returns. 

Mr. Moser. Only where you verify the figures ? 

Mr. SmLveRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Mosrr. In a case where you merely enter the figures in the 
form. you do not sion it 2 

Mr. StrverMAn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You know that Mr. Orman has a reputation around 
town that he is involved in some kind of racket ? 

Mr. SitverMAN. Merely from hearsay. 


about his business activities ? 


io” 
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Mr. Moser. When he gave you figures to put in the return, you 
had some reason to wonder whether the ‘Vv were correct ¢ 

Mr. SitverMAN. I had no reason to question them. 

Mr. Moser. If he had asked you to verify them, what would you 
have said 4 

Mr. SirverMan. I would not have been able to verify them. 

Mr. Moser. Why not ¢ 

Mr. Sinpverman. He evidently gave me the information from rec 
ords he compiled himself and unless I had a full and complete set of 
records to audit together with the normal operating system, 1 would 
not be able to verify it ‘ 

Mr. Moser. As a professional man, don’t you think it is rather dan 
verous to make out returns in that blind fashion for people who have 
reputations of that kind ¢ 

Mr. SitverMan. I don't see why. No. 

Mr. Moser. Doesn't it seem to you that an accountant who holds 
himself out to the public as being an e xpert in such matters ought to 
stand back of the figures he puts down in an income-tax return 4 

Mr. SirverMAN,. If [ prepare them and verify the returns, yes. 

Mr. Moser. He didn't need you as an accountant to fill out his 
return. He could have done it himself in 5 minutes. 

Mr. SinverMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. W hv did he ask you to do it ? 

Mr. Sirverman. I happened to be there at the time, I suppose. 

Mr. Moser. I wonder if you know that there have been many, many 
examples throughout the United States of people lke yourself who 
have filled out racketeers’ and gangsters’ income-tax returns in ex- 
actly the same way that you have and, when they are called upon to 
testify as to what was back of them, they merely say, “I just put in the 
figures he gave me and did not go back of it.” “Do you know that 

Mr. SirverMan. No: I don't. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that the American Society of Public 
(Accountants is eng raged in investigating that situation because of the 
reflection on the trade. the profession # 

Mr. SinverMAN. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t understand why, in some cases you will go back 
of the figures and in some cases you won't. Does it depend on what 
the chent asks you to do? 

Mr. SirverMan. It depends upon the nature and scope of the en 
ragement. 

Mr. Moser. The net of it is that you do not know anything about 
his income at all and you Pe not know anything about his business ? 

Mr. Sinverman. Other than his interest in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. I think that is all. then. 

Mr. SipverMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY HAGGERTY, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hun. Would you stand and be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
vou God ¢ 


Mr. Haacerry. I do. 
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Mr. Moser. You are, or were, until recently the business agent of the 
bartenders’ union here in Atlantic City ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Haccerty. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. What is your address ? 

Mr. Haccerry. My home address? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Haqcerry. 121 St. James Place. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an office ¢ 

Mr. Haccrrry. The bartenders’ union, 27 South Kentucky. 

Mr. Moser. Are you under probation at the present time? 

Mr. Haccerry. Jam. 

Mr. Moser. And what was the charge? 

Mr. Haccerty. Working in a horse room. 

Mr. Moser. Working in a horse room ? 

Mr. Haagcerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long ago were you arrested ¢ 

Mr. Haccerry. Exactly, I could not say. 

Mr. Moser. Roughly ? 

Mr. Haacerty. Over 3 years, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. How many more years of probation have you? 

Mr. Haceerry. I think about 18 months left. 

Mr. Moser. And asa probationer, to whom do you report ? 

Mr. Haccerry. To the office up there, anybody that is in the office. 

Mr. Moser. To Vincent Lane? 

Mr. Haceerry. Sometimes, or the girl. 

Mr. Moser. When you report, what do you do? 

Mr. Haccerry. Just go up and say Iam thereto report. That is all. 

Mr. Moser. And you do not tell them anything about your business 
activities ? 

Mr. Haccerty. No. They ask you if you are still working, still 
the business agent. 

Mr. Moser. For the union ? 

Mr. Haccerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a fine imposed upon you ? 

Mr. Haccerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much was that ? 

Mr. Haacerry. $7,000 altogether. 

Mr. Moser. Was that in connection with Warren Dixon’s prosecu- 
tions down here? 

Mr. Haccerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you borrow the $7,000. 

Mr. Haccerry. Wait a minute. You have me a little bit mixed up 
here. I do not think I better answer. I am in trouble. I am being 
investigated by the Internal Revenue Department. Somebody has 
been indicted down here. I am on probation. I don’t think I can go 
much further. I am indicted. 

Mr. Moser. You are indicted ? 

Mr. Haccerty. Yes; I am. 

Senator Hunt. At the present time? 

Mr. Haccerry. Sure. 

Mr. Moser. For what? 

Mr. Haccerry. McCallum here is supposed to have had me indicted. 
T am out on bail now. 

Mr. Moser. We are not trying to get you into trouble. 
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Mr. Haceerry. I am in enough trouble now. I do not think you 
‘an go any further with me. 

Mr. Moser. Do you take any part in politics at all ? 

Mr. Haccrrry. No. 

Mr. Moser. Are you a member of any of these Republican clubs? 

Mr. Haccerry. Iam a member of the club, Everybody is a member 
of the club, more or less. 

Mr. Moser. You mean practically everybody in town? 

Mr. Hacerrry. Pretty nearly, I guess, 

Mr. Moser. Are you in the Third Ward Republican Club? 

Mr. Haceerty. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the head of that? 

Mr. Haaeerrry. I have the card of that. I don’t know who is the 
head of it now. Frank Beatty is the financial secretary. 

Mr. Moser. Is this your membership card ? 

(The witness produced the card. ) 

Mr. Haacrrry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Then you have shown us a membership card of the 
Third Ward Republican Club dated January 5, 1951—the Third 
Ward United Republican Club—showing payment of $4 

Mr. Haccerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What are the dues for the club ? 

Mr. Haccerry. Dues for the year. 

Mr. Moser. Four dollars dues for the year? 

Mr. Haacerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What are all these little checks in the front ? 

Mr. Haccerry. Those are the months, just like in the bartenders’ 
union— January, February, and so forth. 

Mr. Moser. You pay $4 every month? 

Mr. Haccerry. A year. He checked off the months. It is $3, I 
think, and $1 welfare. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you pay in 1950? 

Mr. Haacerry. Sir? 

Mr. Moser. How much did you pay in 1950? 

Mr. Haacerry. Isn’t that for 1950? 

Mr. Moser. That is for 1951. 

Mr. Haaceerrry. I paid the same thing. 

Mr. Moser. It is the same every year? 

Mr. Haccerry. It is the same every year. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t have to pay any amount per month ? 

Mr. Haccerry. No; that is for the year. 

Mr. Moser. Any initiation fee? 

Mr. Hacerrry. No. 

Mr. Moser. ‘All right; you may have that back. 

You say you are ina lot of trouble? 

Mr. Haccerry. Yes;I am. I can’t be in much more. I don’t think 
I can. 

Mr. Moser. Are you still head of the bartenders’ union ? 

Mr. Haccerry. I think I will be. Iam boxing that out now. 

Mr. Moser. What is happening? 

Mr. Haccerry. Well, I don’t know what happened. TI haven't had 
any official notification from the international yet. I have 30 days 
in which to get a hearing. There are no charges. , 
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Mr. Moser. Did someone take some action to remove you? 

Mr. Haccerry. The international sent a trusteein. Then they 
have 30 days in which to file charges. 

Mr. Moser. Have they sent in a trustee to see you? 

Mr. Hacoerty. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. To temporarily displace you? 

Mr. Haccerry. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And you had a car furnished you, didn’t you? 

Mr. Haccerry. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And do you still have that ? 

Mr. Haccrerry. No: when the *y take over, they take everything 
over. Everything belongs to the union. It belonged to the members 
and they hold it in abeyance until it is disposed of one way or the 
other and new officers are elected. 

Mr. Moser. This car didn’t belong to you? It belonged to the 
union? They just let you use it? 

Mr. Haacerty. That is right. It belonged to the members. 

Mr. Moser. You are divorced ? 

Mr. Haacerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You have had a lot of trouble, haven't you ? 

Mr. Haccrerry. Yes: I have. 

Senator Hunr. Have any children ? 

Mr. Haacerty. No. 

Mr. Moser. We have information that in 1947 your wife purchased 
a home for $17,000; is that correct / 

Mr. Haceertry. That is her business. I ain’t talking for her. I 
refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Haggerty, you have been very cooperative and we 
appreciate it. We want to interrupt your testimony for a few min- 
utes. This has nothing to do with you. We wonder if you would 
mind leaving for a little while. 


Mr. Haceerry. All right. 
TESTIMONY OF HARRY HAGGERTY—Resumed 


Mr. Moser. I want to ask you about your conviction. The fine was 
$7,000 and we understand that you borrowed the $7,000 from Harold 
Sche er. 

Mr. Haccerry. What? 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Haccerry. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Well how could that do you any harm? You paid it 
back, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Haccerry. Nothing much can happen to me. SAnything can 
be harmful. I have been kidding with the book. I have been hit 
from tother field. Iam not going to answer any more questions. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t think anything we ask you will hurt you. 

Mr. Haagererry. Do you mind if I don’t take any more chances? 

Mr. Moser. I want to know if Stumpy Orman spoke to you about 
paving that loan back. 

Mr. Haacerry. No. 

Mr. Moser. He didn’t? 

Mr. Haccerry. No. I have nothing to do with any loans. I don’t 
know what you are talking about. 
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Mr. Moser. You borrowed the money to pay your fine from Scheper ? 

Mr. Haaerrry. I just refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. And you paid it back? Did anybody pay the fine for 
you ¢ 
~ Mr. Haceerry. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it a general practice when those fines are imposed 
for the organization to pay them? 

Mr. Haaoerry. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. And did Hap Farley speak to you about paying that 
loan back ¢ 

Mr. HAGGERTY. | refuse to answer. J never talked to Hap Farley. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever talk to Orman? 

Mr. Haccerry. Just on the street to say “hello.” 

Mr. Moser. He never spoke to you about that loan ? 

Mr. Haaccerry. I didn’t have any connection with that. 

Mr. Moser. Who paid the fine ¢ 

Mr. Haccerry. I said Stumpy had no connection with it. 

Mr. Moser. Did you pay the fine yourself 

Mr. Haaccerry. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. This conviction was for numbers, wasn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Haccrerry. No. 

Mr. Mosrr. Horses ¢ 

Mr. H AGGERTY, li is on the record. 

Mr. Moser. Tell me. Bookmaking, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Haacerry. It is on the record. 

Mer. Moser. You already said that. 

Mr. Haccerry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You were fined $7,000 and put on 5 years’ probation 
You have already testified to that. Were you bookmaking alone or 
were you taking bets for somebody else ¢ 

Mr. Hageerry. | refuse to answer. 

\Ir. Moser. You won't tell us about that? 

Mr. Haccerry. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever pay any protection to anybody ¢ 

Mr. Haccerry. 1 refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer’ You won't deny it? 

Mr. Haccrerry. I don’t pay nobody. What was I going to pay for? 

Mr. Moser. You mean you didn’t get protection ? 

Mr. Haccerry. Evidently I got pinched. 

Mr. Moser. Can you answer truthfully, did you pay anybody fo: 
protection ¢ 

Mr. Haccrrry. Never paid nobody nothing. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t 7 

Mr. Haccerty. No 

Mr. Moser. Did vou ever make any contributions to the Republi 
cal Club ? 

Mv. HAGGEr1 x No. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou ever have to pay any money to Lester Burdick 4 

Mr. Haceerry. No. 

Mr. Mosrr. Doesn't he come into your shop once a week / 

Mir. Haccerry. My shop? 

Mir. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Hagcrerry. I am business agent of the Bartenders’ Union. 

Mr. Moser. I know. Didn't he ever come in to you once a week 

| pick up some money for what ? 
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Mr. Haacerry. For what? He cannot put bartenders to work. 
I put them to work. He has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Moser. Some of your barte de rs, don’t they collect numbers and 
bets for you? 

Mr. Haccerry. No, they do not. 

Mr. Moser. Never have? 

Mr. Haccerry. Never have. 

Mr. Moser. I think perhaps that is all for now. I could ask you 
a lot of questions which you could refuse to answer, [ suppose. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Moser. W hy do you re ‘fuse to answer? 

Mr. Haacerry. I am in enough trouble now. It may hurt. 

Mr. Moser. How is it going to hurt you? 

Mr. Haccerry. You are a lawyer. I am not a lawyer. ‘annot 
answer that, but I am liable to get hurt. 

Mr. Moser. We will excuse you for the time being. Are you glad? 

Mr. Haccerry. I guess so. I have been waiting here 3 days now. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS L. SMITH, MARGATE, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Mr. Smith, will you stand and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give this committee will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. Sauru. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, have you given your address to the stenog- 
rapher? 

Mr. Suiru. 9 South Madison Avenue, Margate. 

Mr. Moser. And have you any business address? 

Mr. Smrrn. 917 Boardwalk. 

Mr. Moser. What is your business there? 

Mr. Smiru. It was a game. 

Mr. Moser. It was a game? 

Mr. Sirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What is it now? 

Mr. Smirn. Novelties. I also sublet a concession up front. 

Mr. Moser. You sublet a concession up front? 

Mr. Sairn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of concession? 

Mr. Smiru. Costume jewelry. 

Mr. Moser. In the back you have novelties? 

Mr. Soiru. I am selling out the stock. 

Mr. Moser. You are in the process of liquidation ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. When did you start liquidating? 

Mr. Smrrn. Around the 16th of June. 

Mr. Moser. When did you come to Atlantic City? 

Mr. Samir. 1928. 

Mr. Moser. 1928? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have been here a good many years? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 


Mr. Moser. Have you ever had a game on the Boardwalk? 
Mr. Situ. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMIrTH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smiru. 
Mr. Moser. 
license ¢ 
Mr. Smirn. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMirH. 
years. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smiru. 
myself. 
Mr. Moser. 
sold your part 
Mr. SmirH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 
number. An 


When did you start that? 

About 44, I would say. 

1944? 

Yes. 

What kind of game was it? 

Pokerino. 

Did you have a license from the city for that? 
Yes. 

How much did you have to pay for the license? 
$500 license. 

To whom did you pay? To whom did you apply for the 


[ was in partnership on that. 
In partnership ? 
Yes. It was a license at that place for a good many 


And who was your partner? 

Jerome Joyce. 

Then, in a later year, did you open a place of your own ? 
Yes, sir. 

What were the circumstances under which you did that? 
I sold out downtown. Then I went to open something 


When you say you sold out downtown, you mean you 
nership interest ? 

Yes. 

Go ahead. 

Then I opened up this bumper game above Steel Pier. 
What is that? 

It is like roulette, only it is straight. It stops on a 
automobile is pushed by the players and it stops on a 


number. That designates the winner. 


Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smiru. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Soirn. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Sorrnu. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. S»orn. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SmirTH. 
Kelly. 
M is Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 
Mr. Moser. 
licenses ? 
Mr. Smit. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 
Mr. Mc SER. 
Mr. Smiru. 


When you opened up, did you have to get a license? 
Yes, sir. 

Did you apply for one? 

Yes. 

To whom did you make your application ? 

To Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly? 

Francis Kelly. 

What is his job? 

He issues the license. 

Who is Mr. Bader? 

Mr. Bader is the director of finance. He is above Mr. 


Mr. Kelly is his subordinate? 
That is right. 
Does Mr. Bader have anything to do with issuing 


Yes. It has to be approved by him. 
Did you see him? 

Yes, sir. 

You went to see him? 

Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you tell him it was approved ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you pay for your license? 

Mr. SmirnH. $1,000. 

Mr. Moser. $1,000 for the fee? 

Mr. Smitu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the ordinary charge of the city ? 

Mr. Siru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have to pay anything other than that? 

Mr. Smiru. Another $1,000. 

Mr. Moser. Another $1,000? 

Mr. Situ. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. To whom did you pay that? 

Mr. Smitn. Joe McBeth. 

Mr. Moser. Is Joe McBeth the treasurer of Atlantic County Repub- 
lican Committee ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was that $1,000 supposed to go into the funds of the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. All I know it was supposed to go downtown. I don’t 
know who got it. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know you were supposed to pay it? 

Mr. Smirn. I know I wouldn’t have gotten the license unless I paid 
it. 

Mr. Moser. How did you know that? 

Mr. Smirn. It wasn’t approved until I said I would pay the thou- 
sand. 

Mr. Moser. Was there a delay in the approval? 

Mr. Sairu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How did you get the signal that you were supposed to 
yay it? 
Mr. Smiru. McBeth was a friend of mine and he called me and said 
I could get the license, but it would cost me $1,000. 

Mr. Moser. More? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And that you should give it to him? 

Mr. Situ. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you give it to him in cash? 

Mr. Smitn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What denominations? 

Mr. Smiru. Hundred dollar bills. 

Mr. Moser. Your license had to be renewed every year, did it not? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How much was the renewal fee? 

Mr. Smirx. $1,000. 

Mr. Moser. A thousand dollars every year? 

Mr. Smitru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any game other than the bumper 
game ? 

Mr. Smirn. Pokerino. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have to get a separate license for that? 

Mr. Smirn. Not in this location. That was before I went to that. 

Mr. Moser. The thousand dollar license that you applied for was for 
Pokerino, was it? 
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Mr. Smirn. No; just the bumper game. 

Mr. Moser. Then you opened Pokerino at the same establishment ? 

Mr. Smit. No. 

Mr. Moser. When did you go to Pokerino? 

Mr. Smirn. Before I opened the bumper. I opened the bumper a 
little over 2 years ago. 

Mr. Mossr. You had to renew it the next year, did you not, your 
annual license fee / 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you paid $1,000 for the renewal ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have to pay anything else ¢ 

Mr. Smitu. No. 

Mr. Moser. You did not? 

Mr. Smiru. Not until later in the season. 

Mr. Moser. What happened later in the season 4 

Mr. Smiru. I had a phone call from Dick Mahoney. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Smiru. He has a bar in Brigenton. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Does he have a connection with a political or- 
ganization / 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What is that? 

Mr. Surru. He said, “Farley sent me to see you.” 

Mr. Moser. Did he mean by that Senator Farley ¢ 

Mr. Somiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He called you up on the telephone ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he say anything besides that ¢ 

Mr. SmirH. He said that Hap said it was up to him to assess each 
one with a game how much he should pay. 

Mr. Moser. Did he tell you how much he had you down to pay? 

Mr. Smirn. $500. 

Mr. Moser. This was in the telephone conversation ? 

Mr. SmirH. No; he told me to meet him at Maryland and Mil- 
waukee. I met him there. 

Mr. Moser. He told you you had to pay $500 ¢ 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And did you pay the $500 ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, I called McBeth and explained it to him. He said, 
“Well, talk to him and see if he will take some now and take some 
later.” 

Mr. Moser. What did you do then ? 

Mr. Smita. I gave him half of it. I ran it out to his place. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Smrru. Mahoney. 

Mr. Moser. You gave him half of it ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. That is $250? 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you give it to him in cash? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever pay the other half? 

Mr. Saiarn. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Whom did you pay that to? 

Mr. Smiru. Farley. I paid i to him personally. 

Mr. Moser. You paid it to him personally? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you pay it in cash? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us the circumstances under which you did that. 

Mr. Smiru. I promised Dick that I would. I said, “How about 
if I give you half now and half after the season when I get straight- 
ened out?” So he talked to McBeth on the phone and it was all right. 
So at the end of the season I called McBeth, and he said, when I asked 
him whether he wanted me to bring it over, “Take it to him yourself.” 

Mr. Moser. By “him,” he meant Senator Farley ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. So you did? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Tell me what happened. 

Mr. Smirx. I went to his house and he took me into the kitchen. 
I said that I wanted to give him that other money. So I handed it to 
him. I didn’t know what the mix-up was. There was some mix-up 
on how I got this license because he acted like I was an enemy. 

Mr. Moser. He was very hostile to you? 

Mr. Smirx. Not hostile, but showed a certain amount of condescen- 
sion, that he had even let me into the house. He said “Why don’t 
you come to me when you want something ?” 

I didn’t know what he meant. I didn’t want to press it. He is 
sort of a big man, so you do just what you are told and keep quiet 
about it. 

After I got outside, I started to try to figure out what he meant. 
The only thing I could figure out was Orman was hostile to me be- 
cause previously I had sort of blown my top with him. 

Mr. Moser. You had blown your top with Orman ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You thought that maybe Farley was hostile to you 
because you had blown your top to Orman ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Him too, because we tried to get bingo. ‘To explain 
it to you I have to tell you the details why he didn’t seem very friendly. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. We tried to get a bingo a few years back. I 
believe that was in 47. So Farley was the man I dealt with. I didn’t 
go through Stumpy because I didn’t know he was the power. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know he is the power ? 

Mr. Smirn. To my mind he is the power, politically. 

Mr. Moser. He is the power behind Farley, too, isn’t he? 

Mr. Smiru. He has everything to say. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Suiru. It seems that Farley is not interested in what goes on 
as far as the illegal business is concerned. You see, for example, that 
happen and you still don’t believe it in your own mind. In any other 
cities or any other town he would figure it was because he didn’t 
want to bother with it that Stumpy would handle it, but from what 
I have seen, Stumpy has more to say than he does. So at this time, 
when this thing happened to me, when I got closed, I went directly 
to Farley. 
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Mr. Moser. Wait a minute. You are jumping ahead of the story. 
You said, when you got closed up. You were telling me about the 
payment you made to F arley in his kitchen and you started to explain 
why you thought he was hostile to you. 

Mr. Smarit. He made the remark, “W hy don’t you see me when you 
want something ¢” 

Mr. Moser. Anyway, he took the $250, did he? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he say everything was O. K., then ? 

Mr. Suirx. No. He didn’t say anything other than he gave me a 
pat on the back and said, “Whenever you want anything, see me, 
Smitty.” 

Mr. Moser. Did you have your child with you at the time? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Your little boy ¢ 

Mr. Smtr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did he speak to your little boy ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; and he gave him a nickel. 

Mr. Moser. He gave your little boy a nickel ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Sort of a kick-back ? 

Mr. Smirx. Probably. 

Mr. Moser. You said you were closed up. I want to ask you the 
denominations in which you paid the $250 to Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Smiru. It was large numbers. 

Mr. Moser. Around $50 4 

Mr. Smiru. Probably fifties. 

Mr. Moser. You said, later you were closed up. When was that? 

Mr. Smiru. June 6. 

Mr. Moser. Of this year? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who told you you had to close ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Captain Detec ‘tive Pike and Brower. 

Mr. Moser. Are they on the vice squad ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No, they are boardwalk detectives. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know about a letter that was written by the 
Attorney General Parsons about closing up gambling games? 

Mr. Smtru. I knew about it through the papers and Farley said he 
would even show it to me; but he never did. 

Mr. Moser. When did he say that? When did he say he would 
shut you up? 

Mr. Smrru. When I got closed, I picked up the morning paper and, 
according to the paper, the only one closed was the Paddlewheel up 
the street and my place. It said nothing about the other places 
downtown. So naturally I got more excited than I would ordinarily. 
So I went right to his house in the morning. 

Mr. Moser. You thought you were being picked out, didn’t you? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; | expected it. 

Mr. Moser. You expected it because he had been hostile to you? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. , 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. So you went to Mr. Farley’s house? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. He was just leaving. He was going to leave town 
for something or other. So we went into the kitchen again. I said, 
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‘What chances do I have of revising the game? Can I do anything 
or should I sit still and just wait ?” 

He said that I was in a nervous state. I was kind of upset. 

Mr. Moser. Angry? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Lost your temper ? 

Mr. Smirn. I was just upset. It wasn’t going to do me any good 
getting too hostile to him. But I couldn’t restrain myself as far as be- 
ing excited because I was under the impression that they knocked 
the two out and the papers didn’t have in that they closed the other. 

Mr. Moser. Had they, in fact, closed the other ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. The pier had been closed during the week. They had 
not opened steadily. but they didn’t reopen. The other place continued 
operations to one player for a day or two and then closed. But I 
asked Farley if there was any possibility of changing the game and he 
said, “Well, you will have to put skill into it. You get hold of Ker- 
stetter and have him inspect it and, if he can do anything for you, 
tell him I said to do whatever he could.” 

So I went directly to Kerstetter from his house. I didn’t waste any 
time because I figured I would be delayed and delayed. So I spoke 
to Kerstetter. He said he couldn’t go; but then I asked him to dele- 
gate somebody to look at the game. I told him what I intended to do 
to change it. So he sent Pike right over. I explained it to Pike and 
I said, Do you think I should do the actual work before you make a 
report ?” 

He said, “Yes; fix it up. Fix up what you are going todo. Then I 
will come over and take a report back.” 

That took 2 days and he came back and I never heard any more 
until I went over to see Kerstetter, myself. Kerstetter was noncom- 
mital at first. Then I think I must have aggravated him because 
he got excited. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do to aggravate him ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I wanted him to say who decided my game was illegal. 

Mr. Moser. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Smirn. He wound up saying, “I had.” I asked what recourse 
I had. 

He said, “Take it to the court.” 

With that I left his office. 

Mr. Moser. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Smirn. After that I called my wife. I said it looks like we are 
out. 

Then I had lunch with a fellow and a friend of mine walked in and 
he said, “Your wife was just in to see Scott.” 

Mr. Moser. Scott is the county prosecutor ? 

Mr. Suir. Yes, sir. She saw him and she demanded to know why 
he didn’t shut the bingo game down, up the street, and had closed us. 
They opened about 3 days after we closed—the bingo. 

Mr. Moser. Yours is Skillo? 

Mr. Smiru. No; mine was the bumper. 

Mr. Moser. You said you put a little skill into it. How did you do 
that ? F 

Mr. Sarru. It is more of a loophole if they wanted to use it. If 
they wanted to let me operate, they could, because I could have dem- 
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onstrated skill. but I knew the minute I walked into Kerstetter’s of- 
fice I was out. 

My wife is pretty hot tempered. So she went to Scott and he said, 

“Well, Lam going to close the bingo.” 

She said, “We i, Lam going to Parsons if you don’ t.” 

He said, “You do that, Mad: am, and he will see you.’ 

So the following day she went to Parsons. I was up at the store and 
when she came back from Trenton she went to city hall again. She 
was going to swear out warrants to close the bingo. So I got a call 
from Stumpy Orman. He started to call me all kinds of names: Rat, 
and this and that. He said, “What, did you tell Farley that I was 
going to knock your brains out if 1 caught you paying cash in the 
game ¢” 

I said, “You did, didn’t you? 

He said, “Yes: but you operated.” 

So I didn’t say any more and he wanted me to explain to him. He 
got pretty excited himself. So he said,“I am coming up and straighten 
you out. 

I said, “It will be a pleasure.” 

I expected him to come up and I was waiting for him. So I 
stand up m front of the store and I see two fellows—it didn’t look 
right to me—who looked out of place. I asked a couple of fellows 
next door, the auctioneer, whether they knew those fellows. 

Ile said, “Yes. That is Babe Marcella.” 

So I said, “Is he connected with Stumpy ?” 

He said. “Yes: he is. He is his bodyguard and his chauffeur.” 

IL said, “That is enough for me. I know what the story is right now.” 

So I was going to call the police and I figured that would be foolish. 
If Stumpy sent them there, there would be nobody to phone in, to 
my mind, but the actual reason, 1 think, he sent them was just to have 
them look at me to see what I looked like. 

So I called the FBI, at least, so, when they walked in, I could tell 
them I had their names at F BI because I was seared. 

Mr. Moser. You say vou ¢ alled the FBI? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. I gave them story right over the phone, I 
think it was the Philadelphia FBI that I called. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who the agent was you called ? 

Mr. Smtru. No, sir. ® 

Mr. Moser. If I told you the name of the man you talked to, would 
you remember / 

Mr. Smrru. I doubt it, but I may. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smirn. So they told me they had no jurisdiction and to call 
the Newark branch or the local FBI. So I stood out on the board- 
walk, because I was still scared that they were going to move into 
he back room. I couldn’t put the doors down. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you were afraid they were going to beat 
you up ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did the y act as though they were going to do that? 

Mr. Sairxn. No. They just stood watching their time. Maybe just 
to scare me. They didn’t make a bad move. I know that if I had 
the same thing to do again, I would do it right over again. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do after this? 

a. SMITH. I was afraid to go into the store, so I walked down 

» Tripschen’s, the candy place. It is an open front. I was going to 
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call the State police. Then I saw Jack Galen coming up Michigan 
Avenue. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Jack Galen? 

Mr. Smirn. He is a detective. I asked him to stay until I closed 
the store. My wife came up. Galen stayed with me and took me as 
far as the car, and I was going to go to the FBI in town. 

I figured I would go to city hall first, just so that they will know 
I am not kidding them, that I am calling the FBI. I wanted them 
to know it because I figured I was in pretty g good jeopardy. I knew 
that was the quickest way to get the word downtown to the police de- 
partment. I went into the chief of police’s office. He was out. There 
was a young fellow there. I made the call from there to Mr. Welsh. 
I told him what had happened. He said, “The FBI cannot help you. 
a 4 cannot give you any protection.’ 

said, “How about Treasury ?” 

te said, “You come down to my house and see me.” 

So I asked if I could get an escort out of Atlantic City. In the 
meantime, just as I was getting ready to leave, Saunders, the chief, 
came in. He couldn’t find anybody to escort me. He said, “I will 
drive down in my car and you follow me.” So he did that. 

Mr. Moser. He took you home? 

Mr. Suir. No; to Welsh’s house. Then I went into Welsh. I went 
into more detail with him. Then I didn’t go home that night. I 
stayed with my brother-in-law. I haven’t heard anything more. 

Mr. Moser. How long ago did this incident occur 4 

Mr. Sairn. It must have been about 10 or 12 days after I was 
closed. 

Mr. Moser. About the 15th of June? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. Then a couple of days later McBeth called me. 
He said, “This is the first time I have had to talk to you this way, but, 
if you don’t keep your mouth shut, we will close the store permanently, 
and we can do it.” 

I said, “I haven’t been saying anything.” 

He said, “Well, Mary is. If you don’t control her, we can close it, 
and you know we can.” 

I said, “O. K., Joe.” 

So he hung up. 

Mr. Moser. Did anybody give any reason other than the attorney 
general’s letter for closing you down ? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Moser. Nobody said anything about anybody from Boston 
having a right to the games? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Moser. No reference to a Boston mob having the preference? 

Mr. Sairu. I know the situation is that they do have it and there 
were rumors that they were interested in my game. 

Mr. Moser. What do you mean, they do have it—a Boston mob? 

Mr. Smiru. They can get more favors in town. 

Mr. Moser. ka are they? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. I don’t know one of them. 

Mr. Moser. What makes you think there is such a thing? 

Mr. Surru. Just general talk. 

Mr. Moser. Rumor? 

Mr. Smitru. The bingo is a strong game. 
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Mr. Moser. Why do you say it is Boston? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I don’t know why I say it, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Just rumor? 

Mr. Smitrn. Yes, sir. I don’t know one of them. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any conference with Stumpy Orman 
and Farley at the Cosmopolitan Hotel ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When was that? 

Mr. Swirn. That was when the bingo was in question. I worked 
through F arley 

Rasy "Moser. Wait. When you say the bingo was in question, can you 

ve me a date, a year? 

"Mr. SmitrH. 1947. Iam almost sure. 

Mr. Moser. It was back when you were first opening up? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Before you signed the lease? 

Mr. Smiru. Before we signed the lease. A friend of mine, Vince 
Lane, spoke to Farley and I didn’t bother Farley because I didn’t know 
him too well. But we were not making much headway. So Vince 
said, “Why don’t you see him, yourself?” 

He said he would make an appointment for me in his office. I 
went up and had an appointment with him and Farley was also non- 
commital. He never said, “Yes; you will go.” But on the strength 
of what he would tell us, we signed the lease. We equipped the place 
and we never opened. 

Mr. Moser. You never opened ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Neved got it opened, because Stumpy—when I say 
Stumpy—— 

Mr. Moser. Wait a minute. You have brought in something that 
isn’t too clear. You told me that up until 1947 you were working as a 
partner with somebody else. 

Mr. Smiru. In Pokerino. 

Mr. Moser. Then you decided to go on your own in this bumper? 

Mr. Suirn. We decided to try to open up a bingo. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you and your partner 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You tried to Open up a bingo ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t tell us about that incident. You jumped 
over that and told us about opening the bumper game. Now, will you 
tell us about the bingo? You made application for a license to open 
the bingo? 

Mr. Smirn. Never got that far. 

Mr. Moser. You saw Vince Lane to see whether it would be all 
right? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. He said he would talk to Farle Vy. 

Mr. Moser. Later on he gh you he wasn’t making good progress? 

Mr. Saurru. He didn’t tell us, but we weren’t. We should have 
gotten definite word. 

Mr. Moser. You went to see him and he told you to see Mr. Farley ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You saw Farley at his office? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, 

Mr. Moser. Where / 
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Mr. Smirx. Schwimm Building. 

Mr. Moser. His law office? 

Mr. SmirnH. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What happensd at that conversation’ You and your 
partner were together ? 

Mr. Sairu. I went, myself. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Sairu. I spoke to him and he was still noncommittal, nothing 
detinite yet. That was probably early in June, but we still kept equip- 
ping the place and we had the whole works ready to open. So m 
partner said, “It doesn’t look like we are going to get open.” I a 
“It doesn’t look good to me either. I will go tosee Stumpy. I will go 
down to see him anyway.” 

So I went down to see Stumpy and I got talking to him. He said, 
“What are you trying to open up there?” 

I said, “Don’t you know? We are trying to get bingo open.” 

He said, “I have already made a commitment across the street on 
the pier.” 

Then he went on to say, “Don’t quote me, but I don’t see how you 
ean open.” 

So we didn’t hear anything about the license. By that time we were 
resigned that we were not going to get opened. So I went down to 
Farle ‘y's house, and spoke to him, and still no word. Never a definite 
no, but “Wait a while, wait a while.” 

So a few other people came to me. They wanted to open. They 

said they would get me open. 

Mr. Moser. A few other people came to you and said they could 
get you open? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who were those people? 

Mr. Smirn. Mike Sursock. 

Mr. Moser. Politicians ? 

Mr. Smrru. No. He is pretty shrewd. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. Smirx. He used to be a fortune teller. Then he had Hammer’s 
pier before it burned down. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smiru. I said I wasn’t interested if it is not all right with the 
organization, I don’t want it. 

Mr. Moser. So then you gave up? 

Mr. Sniru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. After that you decided to go into the bumper games 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. So that brings us up to date. Is there anything else 
you wanted to add? 

Mr. Smrrn. No, I went down to see Farley again at the Cosmo- 
politan. I just discussed it. 

Mr. Moser. When was that? Back in 1947 again? 

Mr. Suir. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You went to see him at the Cosmopolitan ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was Stumpy there? 

Mr. Suirn. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. What did they say # 

Mr. Smrru. Farley said, “What can we do for this guy?” Stumpy 
said, “We can’t do a thing this year.” 

So we just forgot about it. I didn’t see them for a good while 
after that. 

Mr. Moser. Anything else you want to add? 

Mr. Smiru. Nothing else I can think of. 

Mr. Moser. It is a good story. 

Mr. Smith, if you should testify in an open hearing the way you 
testified here, what do you think would happen to you 

Mr. Smirn. Iam in jeopardy. I would figure I would leave town. 

Mr. Moser. You would leave town ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Are you prepared to leave town ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, not overnight, but it would be untenable. It 
is practically that now. It is difficult to try to make a living. This 
thing I got into, I didn’t want to, but my wife—I admired her. She 
has more guts than I have. I wouldn’t have gone this far. I have 
been in the racket business and when a legitimate person testifies it 
sa little different. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us, have you ever been convicted of a crime: 

Mr. Smiru. I was arrested for numbers. 

Mr. Moser. When? 

Mr. Smirn. Just before the war. 

Mr. Moser. Here? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In 1941, approximately ? 

Mr. Smiru. About that. Before 1941. I think right around that 
time. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any other convictions ? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Moser. What happened to you that time! 

Mr. Smirn. Taggert raided the office and I was fined $1,000. 

Mr. Moser. What was your function in the office? 

Mr. Smrru. I was one of the partners. 

Mr. Moser. You were a partner running a numbers bank? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You were fined $1,000? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who were your partners? 

Mr. Smrrnu. Bennie Rubenstein. 

Mr. Moser. Anybody else? 

Mr. Smiru. That was a syndicate at that time, but at the time 
| got arrested, it was Bennie Rubenstein. 

Mr. Moser. Had you previously been in numbers with anybody 
else ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who? 

Mr. Smiru. Pasquale Dicanio. 

Mr. Moser. Have you been in numbers with anybody besides those 

eople? : 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. Originally when Johnson was here there were 
eight groups. 

Mr. Moser. When Nockey Johnson was here? 
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Mr. Smiru. Yes. Then it dwindled down to four. Then we pulled 
away from the other three and we operated ourselves. 

Mr. Moser. Rubenstein and you? 

Mr. Smiru. Rubenstein and I. 

Mr. Moser. When you had a fine of $1,000, who paid the fine? 

Mr. Smrru. I did. 

Mr. Moser. It was paid out of the bank? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was Rubenstein fined, too? 

Mr. Smirn. He wasn’t there. 

Mr. Moser. He was away at the time? 

Mr. SmirH. He was in town. 

Mr. Moser. The fine was paid out of your joint bank? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Then did you shut down? 

Mr. Smirn. No, we continued to operate for a few months after 
that, I think. 

Mr. Moser. Then, did Taggert shut you down again ¢ 

Mr. Smirnu. No, I went to work out in Mays Landing. It was just 
about the war time. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of job? 

Mr. Smirn. Maintenance. 

Mr. Moser. How long did that last? 

Mr. Smirn. Until the end of the war. 

Mr. Moser. Then after the war, what did you do? 

Mr. Smiru. During the war I pulled out of numbers. I think that 
was around the end of 41. Bennie Rubenstein continued. I worked 
at the war plants and bought partnership at the Boardwalk in the 
pokerino. 

Mr. Moser. As soon as you went out of the defense plants you got 
into pokerino? 

Mr. Smiru. I was in both, the war plants and pokerino. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Officer Mooney ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anything about his activities as far as 
rackets are concerned ? 

Mr. Soiru. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never paid any money to him? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anything about Lester Burdick ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, sir. Know him to see. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anything about any other policemen who 
get payoffs from bookies and numbers people ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, I don’t know most of them now. 

Mr. Moser. When you and Rubenstein were in business together, did 
you make payments for protection ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Stumpy got it then. 

Mr. Moser. You paid it directly to him? 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Moser. To whom did you pay it? 

Mr. Smrrn. I was the cashier, but Patsy paid Stumpy. 

Mr. Moser. He paid Stumpy directly ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And “Nockey” Johnson was in then ¢ 
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Mr. Smirn. “Nockey” Johnson was in jail then when Taggert was 
raising hell around here. Stumpy just started to come into the pic- 
ture. Naturally, we were in favor of dumping Taggert, too, because 
he was pretty rough on all rackets. So we started contributing to 
Stumpy. I never handed it to him. 

Mr. Moser. But you know that your partner did? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. Patsy said Stumpy was his partner. 

Mr. Moser. You said Patsy was doing this, but you and Rubenstein 
were alone in business together ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Whom did you pay, then ’ 

Mr. Smiru. 1 didn’t pay anybody because Bennie handled the 
money then. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether Bennie paid eet or not 4 

Mr. Smiru. He had to pay. Just how much it was I don’t recall. 
But each something went to operating. 

Mr. Moser. You had to pay somebody ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. But you don’t know whom he paid ? 

Mr. Smirn. I know, in my own mind. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you would rather not say 

Mr. Smirn. It was just marked “Ice.” 

Mr. Moser. In the books? 

Mr. Smiru. You only deal in net figures when you are in the num 
bers business. So on Mondays the “Ice” woes on, whatever that figure 
was. 


Mr. Moser. You don’t know who got the “Ice’’? 

Mr. Smrru. In my mind. 

Mr. Moser. Did Rubenstein tell you that Stumpy got it ? 
Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear of Reginelli? 

Mr. Smiru. Marco? I heard of him. 

(Whereupon, at 7:30 p. m., the hearing adjourned. ) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SpectaAL ComMmirree ‘To INVESTIGATE 
ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Boe: subcommittee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, at 10:20 

.m., in room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor 
(c li airman) presiding. 

Present: Senators O'Conor, Kefauver, and Hunt. 

Also present: Richard G. Moser, chief counsel; James M. Hepbron, 
administrative assistant; and John J. Winberry, special consultant. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will please come to order. 

At the outset of the hearing I desire to announce that the commit- 
tee has, by resolution, authorized the chairman to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to conduct this hearing, and pursuant to that authorization 
the Chair appoints the Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Hunt, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, Mr. Kefauver, and the Senator from Maryland, 
myself, to constitute the subcommittee, and also by reason of its pro- 
visions to announce that any one member of the subcommittee will 
constitute a quorum. 

We are to interest ourselves in matter affecting Atlantic City, N. J., 
and we are now prepared to call the first witness. 

Mr. Moser, w i you call the first witness, please. 

Mr. Moser. Yes, I will call Mr. Fred Warlich. 

The Crairman. Mr. Warlich, will you kindly raise your right hand 
and be sworn, please . 

In the presence of the Almighty God, do you swear the testimony 
you give shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Waruicn. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. Thank you, sir. You may be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF FREDERICK J. WARLICH, POLICE OFFICER, 
ATLANTIC CITY (N. J.) POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The Cuairman. Now, Mr. Warlich, will you kindly give us your 
full name. 

Mr. Waruicu. Frederick J. Warlich. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Warlich, will you Just move up a little closer. 
Thank you very much. And your address? 

Mr. Waruicn. 152% Madison Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The CHarmman. 1522 Madison Avenue, Atlantic City? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. In what business are you engaged 

Mr. Waruicn. Police patrolman in the Atlantic City Police De- 
partment. 

The Cuatrman. For what period of time have you been engaged in 
that work? 

Mr. Warticu. Approximately 5 years. 

The CHarrMan. What did you do before that ? 

Mr. Warticu. I was in the service for 4 years. 

The Carman. In what branch of the service / 

Mr. Waruicu. United States Coast Guard. 

The CuarrmMan. United States Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Warticnu. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Warlich, could I ask you at the very outset if 
you will please keep your voice up and answer the questions slowly 
and distinctly so that everybody can hear you. 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

The CratrMan. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Moser, will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Warlich, it is my understanding that you and 
another group of policemen in Atlantic City unde rtook to obtain a pay 
raise for yourselves and the rest of the force, if that correct ? 

Mr. Warticn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Will you please state the circumstances under which 
that was done? 

Mr. Warticu. The pay raise committee was composed of a joint 
police and firemen group, who got together to go out for a pay raise. 
A committee was formed composed of several policemen and several 
firemen, and we named the chairman of the policemen—well, the chair- 
man of the firemen was a man by the name of Ferguson, and he was 
head of the whole committee, and I became secretary of the joint 
police and fire committee. 

We went to our various superiors, and got their authorization to go 
see Senator Farley, who was the State Senator from Atlantic County. 

Mr. Moser. His full name is Frank S. Farley, is that correct ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, Frank S. Fariey, and we got the permission to 
go out for this pay raise. That was in June of 1950. 

The committee went in to see Senator Farley, they went into Sen- 
ator Farley’s office, and told him how the pay situation was, and we 
asked his consent to go out for a pay raise. 

Senator Farley said that he would have to think it over, and to 
come back within a week. 

We came back the next week, and Senator Farley informed us 
that due to circumstances he would have to remain neutral on this 
pay raise, meaning that he could not go out for us, but that he would 
not go out against us. 

We then set up our campaign with the idea of the political organiza- 
tion staying neutral. We advertised and spent various sums of 
money which we took from each man, each man contributed, say, $20, 
I believe it was, toward the campaign for a pay raise. 

In the latter part of September 1950, the policemen- -firemen com- 
mittee was called into the mayor’s house, Mayor Joseph Altman, 
mayor of Atlantic City, 

The Cratemanx. Excuse me a moment. Is his name _ spelled 
A-]-t-m-a-n ¢ 
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Mr. Waguicn. That is right; his last name. 

Mr. Moser. May I interrupt you for just a moment? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. You said the first step you took in order to obtain your 
pay raise was to go to Senator Farley. 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Now, as I understand it, Senator Farley is the State 
senator for Atlantic County, is that right? 

Mr. Wartuicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And the police department presumably is run by the 
city, is it not? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why would you go to a State senator in order to get the 
city to give you an increase ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Because it is a known fact in Atlantic City that any- 
thing you get you have to get the Senator’s O. K. in order to obtain 
anything. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Then you said you went to see Mayor Altman 
about it. 

Mr. Warticn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Warticu. In the mayor’s house were the city commissioners 
and other officials of both political organizations. 

Senator Farley was spokesman for the committee, and in brief he 
advised us that he would have to go against our pay raise, unless we 
accepted an alternative of a $200 bonus added to the $200 bonus we 
were now rece iving. 

We advised the senators and the other commissioners that we could 
not take it upon ourselves, that he would have to address the police- 
men and firemen himself to get them to accept that alternative. 

Mr. Moser. What salaries were you getting ! 

Mr. Waruicn. The permanent salary was $2,950, plus a $200 tempo- 
rary bonus. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Warticn. That was the maximum pay. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Warnicn. Senator Farley told us that for reasons of his own 
he could not go along with us by staying neutral and that he would 
have to go against us, because we opposed the plan that he wanted 
instead of the pay raise which we were seeking. 

As I stated before, we told Senator Farley that he would have to 
bring that before the policemen and firemen himself. 

The next day an appointment was made in the city commission 
‘hambers, and the majority of the policemen and firemen were there, 
and Senator Farley put his proposition before them, and they unani- 
mously agreed not to accept it, but to go out and fight for a pay 
raise. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to break in to ask whether that meeting 
was a public one or private. 

Mr. Waruicu. No; it was closed to the press. It was a private meet- 
ing, among the policemen and firemen, Senator Farley, and Mayor 
Altman. 

The Cratrrman. Where was it held? 

Mr. Waruicn. In the city commission chambers, Atlantic City Hall. 
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Mr. Moser. Go ahead. You were saying that the mayor and Senator 
Farley opposed the raise before this meeting ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And it was voted by all members of the police and fire 
departments to go ahead and fight for their raise ‘ 

Mr. Warticu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What happened after that ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Senator Farley, at this meeting, said he also had the 
authorization of the other political party that ‘they would come out 
against us, too, if we did not accept this bonus. He was speaking for 
both political parties. 

As stated before, we turned it down, and we went out and conducted 
our campaign. We put petitions out. We needed 20 percent of the 
signatures of the voters of Atlantic City. We doubled the amount 
of signatures needed on the petition for a referendum, but a week 
later, about the first or about the middle of October, I believe it was, 
loyalty pledges were put out to the various policemen and firemen, 
that were in good positions within the department, stating that they 
would vote against the pay raise, and they were asked to sign it, that 
they would be loyal to Senator Farley and vote “no” on the pay raise. 

Mr. Moser. You say a loyalty pledge was passed around 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did that pledge say ‘ 

Mr. Waruicn. Well, the pledge, in brief—I did not read it—but 
Ofticer Portock, I believe, can elaborate on it. They were pledges to 
sign. 

Mr. Moser. What did the pledge say / 

Mr. Warucu. In brief, I believe it said, "We will be loyal to Sen- 
ator Farley and the organization and go out and vote ‘no’ on the police- 
man and fireman pay raise.” 

Mr. Moser. In other words, this pledge was sent around to all the 
top men in the police and fire departments ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And they were asked to sign a pledge of loyalty to Sen- 
ator Farley and pledged to vote against their own pay raise ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who sent that pledge around ? 

Mr. Waruicu. It was brought around by the various ward leaders 
and precinct captains. 

Mr. Moser. That is, the members of the political organization 
brought it around to the members of the fire and police departments; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Wanruicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do about that pledge ¢ 

Mr. Waruicnu. I did not receive a loyaltv pledge. I was on vaca- 
tion, and I was working on the advertisement for the police and fire 
pay raise, and I was not approached directly myself. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anybody who did sign it? 

Mr. Waruicu. There were various members of the police depart- 
ment signed it. 

Mr. Moser. Who were they, do you know? 

Mr. Waruicu. Well, it would be all the men that were in good 
positions, radio car or inside jobs or detective bureau, any man that 
had a good position in the department. I don't believe that they ap- 
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proached the beat men, or the men out on the street that had regular 
beats. They were afraid to approach them to sign. They knew that 
they would refuse. The men in good positions “could not very well 
refuse, or they would be put out on ‘the streets, I assume. 

Mr. Moser. And that was passed around ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Then what happened after that? 

Mr. Waruicn. That went on up until election day, and as I stated 
before, I was on vacation. I was called into the chief’s office and 
they told me that my vacation was cancelled. He said he could not 
he sIp it, it was beyond his control, he had to cancel my vacation. 

That was to take me off the pay raise campaign. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the chief ? 

Mr. Waruicn. Harry Saunders. 

The CHairMan. How is that spelled ? 

Mr. Warticn. S-a-u-n-d-e-r-s. 

Mr. Moser. The chief notified you that your vacation was cancelled ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir; and he also notified Jack Portock, who 
had assisted me on the pay raise campaign. 

Mr. Moser. He is also a policeman ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

The CHamman. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Waruicu. P-o-r-t-o-c-k. 

Mr. Moser. You were both notified that your vacations were can- 
celled ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did he give you any reason for it ? 

Mr. Warucn. He says he couldn’t help it, and that is what he 
had to do. We protested very much, and the next day he called us— 
or the same afternoon he called us back, and he says, “I straightened 
it out. You will still be on vacation.” 

In other words, he contacted somebody and he protested himself, 
and he let us have our vacation, and we went through the pay raise 
campaign while on vacation. 

Mr. Moser. This was a few days before the election, was it not? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. This was about 2 days before the election. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t understand what the significance was of cancel- 
ling your vac ation and then restoring it again. 

Mr. Waruicu. Well, the general idea was to take us out of circula- 
tion on the pay raise campaign, because we were the main cogs in 
the pay raise campaign. 

Mr. Moser. He was gomg to put you back on duty so you could 
not work for the campaign, is that correct ? 

Mr. Waruicn. That is right; that is it. 

Mr. Moser. All right, I see. Go ahead. 

Mr, Warnicu. Well, we worked all during election, election day, 
mn the campaign, and that night our committee naturally lost. 

I was called back, and about 3 days after election, into the chief’s 
office, and I was at that time the vice president of the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association in Atlantic City, and I was also assigned to 

he chief’s office as secretary. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Warlich, before you go on to what happened after 

thee lection, on election day I assume that all the members of the police 
lorce went to the polls and cast their votes; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Was that a secret ballot? 

Mr. Waruicu. All ballots were supposed to be secret. Many of 
them cast their ballots openly to show the organization that they 
were voting against their own pay raise. 

Mr. Moser. They were asked to do that? 

Mr. Waruicu. A lot of them did it voluntarily. 

Mr. Mosrr. You mean that when a policeman or fireman went to 
the polls and cast a vote on the subject of the pay raise issue, that 
he would either vote secretly, if he wanted to, or in order to show his 
loyalty to the organization he would show his ballot to somebody 
before casting it? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. To whom did he show it? 

Mr. Waruicu. He would show it to the judge of the election in 
there, or I don’t recall what his title would be, in each precinct. 

Mr. Moser. An inspector of some kind ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Head of the elections. 

Mr. Mosrr. Is the head of the election board, who is there, or the 
inspector of elections who is there, a political appointee ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That I could not say. 

Mr. Mossr. But in any case some of the policemen would show 
their ballots ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Both policemen and firemen. 

Mr. Mosrr. They would show their ballots to show that they were 
voting against their own pay raise ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did any of the ones voting in favor of it show their 
ballots, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Then after the election—you lost, by 
the way? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Then what happened? The chief called you in, you said. 

Mr. Waruicu. The chief called me in and told me, “I am sorry, 
but I am going to put you out on the street. You have done a very 
good job in the year that you have been in my office. I have no com- 
plaint about your work whatsoever. In fact, I am the one who put 
you in the oflice, as you know.” He said, “You were not put in the 
office for any political reasons.’ 

Mr. Moser. May I interrupt a moment? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. . 

Mr. Moser. You were at that time working in the chief’s office as 
a clerk? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sil 

Mr. Moser. At an inside job? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes, sir. \ 

Mr. Moser. And you said he put you out on the street. What does 
that mean ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That means from duty in _ office in plain clothes, 
I was put out on the street in uniform, on a bea 

Mr. Moser. I see. All right. W hat did you say to that? 

Mr. Waruicn. I says, “Well, Chief, you can put me anywhere you 
want. I can work any place in the police department.” He says, 
“My hands are tied, and I can’t do anything about it.” 
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Mr. Moser. All right. So then the chief put you out on the beat, 
and what happened while you were out ther et 

Mr. Waruicu. Well, after a few days out on the beat, I became 
aware of the serious gambling situation they had around there from 
contact with various people, and from my own personal observations. 

Previous to that I had worked for 4 years inside, and had not been 
out on a beat, except for the first 6 months in the 5 years I was with 
the departiment. 

I observed the condition, and contacted Jack Portock, who assisted 
me in the pay-raise campaign, and I told him, I said, “Look at all this 
gvambling going around here. Are we going to let it happen? What 
are we going to do about it 2’ 

Portoc k said, § ‘Nobody did anything about it.” He said, “Let’s 
contact Gribbin, he knows more about it.” 

So we contacted Officer Francis Gribbin—— 

The CuarrmMan. Excuse me. First tell us what you observed. 
You say you observed certain things. 

Mr. Waruicu. I observed cigar stores openly writing numbers on 
slips, and talked to various people on the street who told me that it 
was a common practice, they don’t even try to hide it. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, numbers were being written openly on 
the streets of Atlantic City; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Waruici. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. When was this, 1950? 

Mr. Waruicu. In 1950, November 1950. 

Mr. Moser. And you did not realize that until you were put out on 
the beat and you saw it? 

Mr. Waruicu. | knew that gambling existed, but I had no personal 
knowle dge of it prey ious to that. 

The CnatrMan. Did you know of other forms of gambling, other 
than numbers writing? 

Mr. Waruicu. Bookmaking and card games at night, and dice 
games. I just knew that from the talk around the hall, I mean, among 
the fellows it was common knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. It is common knowledge there are dice games ? 

Mr. Waruicnu. There are. 

Mr. Mosrr. Going on all the time? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes; and card games. 

Mr. Moser. ‘Where did the ‘Vv go on! 

Mr. Waruicu. They have various places. I could not state the exact 
addresses, they moved from night to night. 

Mr. Moser. The crap games moved around from night to night? 

Mr. Waruicn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of places do they have them in? 

Mr. Waruicu. Usually in back rooms of stores and restaurants. 

Mr. Moser. You said there was bookmaking going on. In what 
kind of a place do they have bookmaking ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. They have bookmaking in stores, cigar stores, private 
houses, and usually it was pretty open right in the stores. 

They would have the Armstrong sheet, and also a sheet which they 
call a rundown sheet. A man would come in. place a bet, and look 
at the Armstrong sheet right in the store, and place his bet right with 
the storekeeper. 


} 
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Mr. Moser. Is it common in Atlantic City to have cigar stores used 
as fronts for bookie places? 

Mr. Waruicn. Very common. 

Mr. Moser. Are there a lot of those? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is what it is mainly composed of. 

Mr. Moser. Mostly cigar stores ? 

Mr. Waruicu. I would say mostly cigar stores. 

Mr. Moser. And they have a horse room in back of them? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes; they have a room in the back, when things are 
open they use the room. In other words, there are various cycles. 
The town is open and then the town is closed, for various reasons. 

Mr. Moser. What are some of those reasons ? 

Mr. Warutcu. That I could not specifically state. I just know it 
from general talk and observation. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what the word is that describes what the 
situation is when it is closed? 

Mr. Warticnu. They say, “The slough is on.” 

Mr. Moser. They say the slough is on? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And everybody goes under cover? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. That word “slough,” is that spelled s-l-o-u-g-h ? 

Mr. Wartuicnu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So when the slough is on they go under cover? 

Mr. Waruicnu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And when the slough is off, everything is open? 

Mr. Waruicn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How often is the slough on? 

Mr. Waruicu. Well, it changes. Maybe it will be open for 6 
months, and it may be on for 2 months. T should say, maybe it would 
be open for 6 months, and then it may be off for 2 months. When we 
went into action, the slough was on all winter 

Mr. Moser. What other forms of cambling do they have that are in 
the open? They have Boardwalk games, don’t they # 

Mr. Waruicu. The information received is that the various hotels 
conduct gambling on the boardwalk and in cabanas in front of the 
boardwalk. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of gambling do the hotels offer? 

Mr. Waruicn. Mostly night games—bookmaking in the daytime, 
and dice games at night, and the cabanas are mostly used by book- 
makers from out of town, usu: lly the cabana bookmakers are from 
out of town. 

Mr. Moser. The bookmakers go into the cabanas and take bets? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. They walk around and 

Mr. Warticn. No, the bookmaker is established in a cabana. That 
is not from my personal observation, but from knowledge in talk 
among the men. The bookmakers are established in the cabana, and 
he has a little portable radio and sits there and takes bets from the 
guests of the hotels, and on the beach or from other bookmakers. 

The Cuatmrman. You say, Officer Warlich, that the ones operating 
in the cabanas are from out of town. 

Mr. Warticn. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Did I understand you to state that? 
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Mr. Waruicu. Yes, from the knowledge I receive, they are mostly 
from out of town. 

The Cuamman. And from where are they, generally? 

Mr. Waruicu. Well, Philadelphia and New York, say, but I think 
Officer Gribbin could elaborate more on that. He has had more 
experience with the way these things are conducted than I have had. 

The Cuamman. You have some knowledge of that, however. Do 
you know that people from out of State have been operating in that 
manner ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Moser. You say the people from New York, Philadelphia, and 
other places, have places on the boardwalk, where they use radios at 
the cabanas to receive racing news and they take bets ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How do they place bets, do they take them themselves 

r pass them over to somebody else ? 

g Waruicu. Well, that I could not state. The way I understand 
it is, they take a slip, and they go right in to a phone and phone it in 
somewhere. Whether it would be loc ally or out of town, I couldn’t 
say. 

Mr. Moser. Well, now, after you had been put on a beat and had 
observed these gambling conditions, did you and the other policemen 
get together and make any plans about what you were going to do? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, we got together, and we talked it over, and we 
decided to do something about the gambling. 

Officer Gribbin, upon talking with him, says, “Yes; I know it has 
been existing for years.” He says, “But nobody has got guts enough 
to do anything about it.” 

So we said, “Do you have?” He said, “Well, who else is going to 
go along with me?” He says, “One man cannot go out; they will 
knock his head right off.” We said, “Let’s get togethe r and do some- 
thing about the gambling.” 

Mr. Moser. So when you say “you,” you mean yourself, Fred War- 
lich-—— 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And Officer Gribbin? 

Mr. Waruicu. And Officer Gribbin. 

Mr. Moser. And Officer Portock ? 

Mr. Waruicu. And Officer Portock. 

Mr. Moser. Anybody else ? 

Mr. Warticu. We used various other men in the department from 
time to time, but we were afraid to use too many men, because the 
majority of the men that were with us were the new men within the 
ranks, and we were afraid that they would take their jobs away from 
aon through economy reasons. In the civil service they can take 
the last—if ‘they want to discard 10 men, they will take the last 10 
or 20 men. 

Mr. Mossr. You were afraid of using those men because of reprisals? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right, and the older men would not go along 
with it. 

Mr. Moser. The younger men were more subject to reprisal than the 
older men? 
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Mr. Waruicu. They were more subject to reprisals in losing their 
jobs, yes; and the older men were very reluctant to go along. In fact, 
I doubt if we could get one of the older men to go along. They all 

“ame in before civil service, and they were appointed politically. They 
were set in their ways. “The organization 1s too powerful; they will 
knock your head off. You cannot fight gamblers by yourself. Resign 
yourself to fate. Sit back and be a good boy.’ 

Mr. Moser. And you say that the or ganization is too strong? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us what they mean by “the organization”? 
Mr. Waruicu. Well, the organization is composed of ward leaders 
various ward leaders. There are four wards in Atlantic City, and 

each ward leader controls his own ward. 

Under each ward leader there are various precinct captains, who 
controls his own precinct, and they are the powers in the city. They 
ean bring all kinds of pressure to bear and deter anybody from doing 
anything against their wishes. 

Mr. Moser. All right. You said the three of you got together. 

Now, I have heard the expression “The Four Horsemen.” What 
does that mean ? 

Mr. Waruicu. “The Four Horsemen” were composed—the name was 
composed by one of our local newspaper reporters. He dubbed us with 
that name, and it seemed to stick. 

Mr. Moser. But there was not a fourth one / 

Mr. Warticn. The fourth horseman was actually a question mark. 
It was any one of a various number of men we used. Actually we 
had 15 to 20 men, maybe we had 6 or 7 going out with us at different 
times, and other men were working under cover and giving us in- 
formation. 

Mr. Moser. It was really the three musketeers with one horseman 
who went along with them, is that it ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. After the horseman got together and got going, will 
you tell us what they did in the way of conducting raids, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Waruicn. Well 

Mr. Moser. Did you make any arrests? 

Mr. Waruicu. Oh, yes. During the course of 6 months we made 
20 raids and arrested 28 individuals. Every case resulted in convic- 
tions, we have very good evidence. 

Mr. Moser. They were arrested for what ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Bookmaking or numbers, either one or both. 

Mr. Moser. Were many of the people arrested for bookmaking 
using the backs of cigar stores, or using cigar stores as fronts? 

Mr. Waruicu. Two of the bookmaking arrests were rather elabo- 
rate set-ups, horse rooms. 

The first horse room we raided was equipped with speakers, three or 
four telephones, radios, lounges, and so forth. 

In that raid we seized over a hundred telephone numbers. Many 
of them were out-of-town phone numbers, as far away as Los e- 
geles, Calif., indicating that bets were laid off from Atlantic City a 
far as California and points south. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Warlich, will you give us just what that 6- 
month period covered? Just what time of the y year ¢ 
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Mr. Waruicnu. Well, the 6-month period covered the first raid, 
which was made November 20, 1950, and our last raid was made on 
April 28, 1951. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Moser. You say one of these horse rooms was a large place and 
had telephones, blackboards, lounges, and so forth ? 

Mr. Warticnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did they have a radio to receive horse news, or what? 

Mr. Waruicn. They did have a radio, but I was not on that raid. 
Portock and Gribbin conducted that raid. I was on duty at the time. 
They can elaborate on it. 

Mr. Moser. You say you did not conduct the raid because you 
were on duty ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. I was on duty. 

Mr. Moser. When you were on duty didn’t you conduct any raids? 

Mr. Waruicn. Where they put me on duty there were no places—I 
was put on the end of town or in an isolated district on the board- 
walk, where there was no gambling. 

Mr. Moser. You mean when you and the other two got together 
and formed the Four Horsemen they changed your duty again 4 

Mr. Waruicu. The first change they made, they put Officer Portock 
and I in the extreme end of town called the Inlet Section. It was 
known as beat 1 and 3, if you are not familiar with beats, you would 
not know, but the idea of that was that it was an isolated district, 
and they did not believe there was much gambling there themselves. 

Within 2 days Officer Portock made a raid by himself while he was 
in uniform on the beat, and made a bookmaking, combined book- 
making and numbers arrest. 

Mr. Moser. Out on beat No. 1 or No. 2? 

Mr. Waruicu. Beat No. 1 and 3, it is called. 

Mr. Moser. Are those beats regularly patrolled or were they 
regularly patrolled prior to the time you were put there? 

Mr. Waruicu. Very seldom. 

Mr. Moser. You mean there was occasionally a man assigned there, 
but not often? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. As soon as you people started to conduct raids the 
police department moved you into outlying districts where they 
usually did not have patrolmen? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. But Portock made an arrest out there, too? 

Mr. Waruicu. Previous to the first attempt we were all on the same 
shift. The first attempt to break us up was to put us each on a different 
shift. The idea was that we could not get together, because one 
would always be working, and the three of us could not get together 
to plan anything. 

Mr. Moser. Who put you on these shifts? 

Mr. Warticu. Well, I could not state definitely where the order 
came from, but we were notified by our respective captains. 

Mr. Moser. Your captain informed you your shift was changed 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So the three of you were put on different shifts so you 
could not get together? 


Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mosrr. Now, what did you do then / 

Mr. Waruicn. We still conducted our campaign against gambling. 

So the next move they made, they put us on the boardwalk, the 
extreme end of the boardwalk in an isolated district, which had never 
been patrolled before, and cut down our calling time into headquarters 
toa half hour instead of the usual hour, and extended the beat, thereby 
making it extremely diflicult for us, in other words, to walk from 
one end of the beat to the other end of the beat, because it would 
take you a full half hour just walking in a straight line without doing 
anything else. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, they lengthened the distance you had 
to walk on your beat ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And they cut down the number of calls so that you 
would be busier? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. It was on an outlying beat where they never had officers 
before ¢ 

Mr, Waruich. Yes; commonly known and called by the police de- 
partment as the Horn. In order to go around the bend in the winter- 
time, you would have to hold onto the rail on the boardwalk when 
the wind was high. 

The Cuarrman. Officer Warlich, would you say that the number 
of transfers that happened in your case, such as you have described, 
and the frequent reassignment, was a usual thing with other officers, 
or was it peculiar to you and to the few that you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Waruicu. It was extremely unusual. Officers are very seldom 
changed, once they have a steady beat. In the 5 years I was in the 
department I was only chi inged meee times, and they were offered 
better positions. 

Mr. Moser. You said that you made some of these raids while on 
duty. Did you make others while you were not on duty ? 

Mr. Waruicu. We only made one raid on duty. 1 believe that was 
Oflicer Portock’s raid. 

Mr. Moser. But once they put you on the Horn, you could not make 
any more rv aids on duty ; is that correct / 

Mr. Waruicn. On duty: that is correct. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do then? 

Mr. Waruicn. Then we made some of them off duty. After our 
tour of duty we went around checking various places, and going out 
on information, and still kept making raids. That did not stop us; 
so the next move was to form a traffic squad. I think it was December 
13, 1950, they formed a traflic squad, with a police captain, William 
A. Malloy, in charge. 

Mr. Moser. Before you come to the step taken to put you on the 
traflic squad, tell us what you did when you made a raid, and what 
did you do when you found information about gambling? Did you 
make any reports / 

Mr. Waruicy. Oh, yes; we made reports to our superiors. And 
after the raid on this elaborate horse room on the boardwalk we sent a 
report in, notifying the chief and the assistant director of public 
safety of the conditions in town, and we told them in the report that 
we believed if we were assigned to plain clothes that we could alleviate 
tremendously, if not wipe out entirely, the gambling in tewn. 
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Director Kerstetter called—— 

Mr. Moser. Director Kerstetter / 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

The Cuarman. How do you spell that ? 

Mr. Waruicn. K-e-r-s-t-e-t-t-e-r, 

Mr. Moser. And he is the assistant director of publie safety, is 
he not ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Waruicn. And he called Officers Portock and Gribbin into his 
oflice and told them that their request was refused. 

Mr. Moser. That is, he told them that he had turned down their 
request that they be given special duty to shake down—— 

Mr. Waruicu. The) wanted to investigate this list of over a hun- 
dred p yhone numbers thi at they confiscated in this gambling establish- 
ment, and go out and try to make more arrests on this list of phone 
numbers. Tle forced them to turn this list in to him, and would not 
let them leave the hall until they turned the list in to him, and then 
e told them their request was refused. 

Mr. Moser. Where is that list now ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. The director has it, lassume. We have a copy of it. 

Mr. Moser. You had a copy of it made? 

Mr. Waruicu. We had a photostatic copy made before he took them 
off us. 

Mr. Moser. So you gave him the original, but he did not know you 
obtained photostatic copies ; is that right? 

Mr. Waruicu. He knew it later on, because when he asked them to 
turn the list in to him they went up to the detective bureau and asked 
one of the se rgeants to ni ake them a p yhotostatic copy of the list: : and 
ifter considerable difficulty up there—they called back and forth— 
the director finally O. Nd the making of the photostatic copy for the 
patrolmen. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you were saying that the next step, in order to 
‘top you from making your gambling raids, was to form a traffic 
patrol. 

Mr. Waruici. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How did that work? 

Mr. Waruicnu. The traftic patrol was formed and composed of nine 

ien. As I understand it, they told Captain Malloy that he would be 
totally in charge of the traftic squad, and he would have no outside 
nterference, and that he could pick the traflic squad, but that three of 
the “Four Horsemen” would have to be put on it. 

Now, the hours on this traflic squad were from 10: 30 in the morning 
ntil 6:30 at night, and that is the time when all gambling goes on 

the city. After 6:30 p.m. and before 10:30 a. m., you are never 

ble to catch any gambling. It is called bookmakers’ hours. Our 

ssignment was 1n “the middle of the street for the 8 hours. and we 
could not move from there to check any gambling whatsoever. So 
that stymied us for that time. 

\ir. Moser. And these hours were from what to what ? 

Mr. Waruicn. From 10:30 a. m. to 6:30 p- m. 

Mr. Moser. Those are called the bookmakers’ hours? 

Mr. Waruicn. That is what we called them. 
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Mr. Moser. That is because the race tracks are operating during 
those hours ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Numbers and horses. 

Mr. Moser. Numbers and horses? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t they play numbers after bookmaking hours? 

Mr. Waruicn. No, sir, numbers are played in the morning. They 
must get into their various drops or headquarters by 2 p. m. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, the department put you on the book- 
makers’ hours on traflic duty, so that you would not be in a position 
to make raids, and you would have to be out on the street directing 
traflic? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. ‘The only thing left for you to raid was the night games; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes: that is correct. But on the night games we 
could not do much with them, because we needed warrants, and we 
were unable to obtain warrants. 

Mr. Moser. You needed warrants to arrest on the night games? 

Mr. Warticu. Yes, because they were in residences. 

Mr. Moser. You say you would not be able to get warrants, and 
that you needed warrants. Did you try to get them? 

Mr. Warucn. Yes. Officer Gribbin tried to get a warrant, 

Mr. Moser. To whom did they go for the warrants? 

Mr. Waruicu. He went to the municipal court, to Judge Stephen 
A. Damico. 

Mr. Moser. What did Judge Damico do? 

Mr. Waruicu. He issued the warrant, but when Officer Gribbin 
went to raid the place he found the place had been tipped off. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, every time a warrant was issued the 
place to which the warrant was issued would be tipped off; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you therefore give up trying to make arrests in 
the night games? 

Mr. Waruicn. We gave up trying to make arrests on warrants, so 
that would take in the night games. 

The Cuarmman. Had you finished? 

Mr. Waruicu. Or any of the private residences where they con- 
ducted bookmaking. 

The CHamMan. In many instances would you say that you made 

raids or attempted raids only to find out that there were evidences 
of a tip-off ? 

Mr. Wasa, Well, that was the only instance we were actually 
sure of a tip-off on. The others we could not be sure of a tip-off. 
But we kept our things very, very secretive. 

The Cramrman. I would like to ask you one question about one 
other phase of it right there. You stated that you made 20 raids, 
arresting 28 catgiar in the period from November until April, which 
isaspanof5months. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Mr. Warticnu. That is right. 

The Cnairman. And I understood you to say that convictions were 
gotten in those cases. 

Mr. Warticu. In every case that has been heard so far. 
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The Cnarrman,. Could you tell us how many that would be, what 
total, approximately ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. Out of the 20 arrests, I believe 16 have been heard 
so far—-15 or 16. 

The Crnamman. What happened to the people? What was done 
by the courts ? 

Mr. Waruicn. They were given fines and/or suspended sentences. 

The CnHarrmMan. And/or suspended sentences 4 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Was there any other form of penalty imposed / 

Mr. Warticn. The only man that was sent to prison was one who 
was named Lawson Johnson. We arrested this man as a numbers 
runner on November 20. That was our first arrest. About 6 weeks 
later we arrested him again for the same charge. The man at that 
time was on 5 vei irs’ probs ition on another ch: arge. 

The CuatrmMan. Of what? 

Mr. Waruicu. That I don’t recall. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Mr. Wartrcn. I think it was a highway-robbery charge. 

The Cuamman. All right 

Mr. Waruicu. And he was let out on bail the second time, even 
though he was still on probation. Officer Portock and I went to the 
prosecutor's office and demanded to know why the man had been let 
out on bail. He had been arrested twice on a numbers charge, and 
was on 5 years’ probation, and he still was let out on bail. 

The prosecutor issued a warrant for violation of probation at our 
request, and they brought him in and locked him up. ‘Then, after 
they locked him up, they let him out on bail for the violation of ale 
tion the next day. 

The CuarrmMan. In the various cases where you say the majority 
of the 20 raids that you made resulted in convictions, have you any 
information as to what the people did after they paid their fines or 
rot suspended sentences, whether they went back to the usual opera- 
tions or not/ 

Mr. Warticn. The m: jor ity of them are operating today. They 
right back. That is their business. They know no other Cee 

Mr. Moser. How much of a fine was imposed on them ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Well, the numbers arrest was usually a $350 fine, 
and a suspended sentence of 2 years, I believe. 

Che bookmaking arrests usually resulted in a $1,850 fine or an $850 
fine, with suspended sentence, 

Mr. Moser. Then they went right back into business the next day 
practically ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was there any other activity that oecurred? When 
you were put on traffic patrol, I suppose that stopped everything for 
vou. What happened then ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Temporarily it did stop us, but at on time the 
grand jury was in session, and the grand jury called us in for testi- 
nony, and we gave them our testimony, and told them ‘ust what was 
occurring, and through their pressure and another request from us 

hey took us off this traffic squad and placed us back on a beat again. 

This time the ‘y put us on a beat at the other end of town. 


85277 —51 it. 18-——29 
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Mr. Moser. What beat is that called ? 

Mr. Waruicn. Twenty-two beat. It is known as that. That is 
the extreme downtown district; that is on the other end of town. It 
is mostly all residences, no stores whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Beat 22? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Were you all put on there? 

Mr. Wartiicn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. All three of you? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. At different hours? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes, sir, on different shifts. 

Mr. Moser. So that you could not get together. 

Mr. Waruicn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Were there any other steps taken to try to stop you 
from conducting these raids? Did anybody say anything to you about 
it directly ? 

Mr. Waruicn. Why, only in the beginning, in November, is when 
they put the pressure on us to stop us. When they seen this thing 
was starting, they put pressure on us then. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of pressure? 

Mr. Waruicu. Why, Officer Gribbin was called into the office of 
the leader of the fourth ward. 

Mr. Moser. Who is that ? 

Mr. Warticn. James Boyd. 

Mr. Moser. James Boyd called him in? 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You say James Boyd called him in? 

Mr. Wart cn. Ur had him called in through Director Kerstetter. 

Mr. Most R. Yes. W hat is -lames sovd's job? 

Mr. Warnuicu. He is the clerk of the board of freeholders. 

Mr. Moser. He is clerk of the board of freeholders ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have anything to do with the police department 2 

Mr. Waruiicn. He is not supposed to have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Moser. But Officer Gribbin was sent to see him by Kerstetter? 

Mr. Waruicn. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. What did Mr. Boyd say to Mr. Gribbin ? 

Mr. Waruicu. I think you will have to get the exact wording from 
Gribbin himself on that, but he threatened him, and the same day that 
he did that I was sent into the office of Vincent J. Lane, who is leader 
of the third ward, in which T live. 

Mr. Moser. What is his job? 

Mr. Waruicnu. He ts assistant county probation officer. 

Mr. Moser. Did Kerstetter tell you to go to see him ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. No. 

Mr. Moser. Who sent you to see him? 

Mr. Waruicu. I was notified by— 

Mr. Moser. Well, that is not important. You were notified to go 
and see the probation otheer ¢ 

Mr. Warnicn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did the probation officer say to you? 

Mr. Waruicn. He did give me a talk about “What are you doing this 
for?” He said, “It is not doing you any good, and you cannot fight 
the organization.” He said, “Take it easy.” ; ; 
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I told him that I was then acting president of the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association, due to the fact that the president went on 
leave of absence without pay, as soon as the reprisals started, and left 
me with the responsibility of the men. 


I says, “Iam not concerned about myself.” I said, “I am concerned 
about the men here. They are being seed around by politicians 


and racketeers, and,” I said, “I don’t like it.” 

Mr. Moser. By “the men,” you mean the other members of the 
police force, besides the three of you / 

Mr. Waruicn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you feel most of the other members of the police 
force felt the same way you do? 

Mr. Waruicn. I believe the *y did at that time. 

Senator Hunr. You were not on probation at this time—were 
you (—when you were called in by the probation oflicer ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. No, sir. 

Senator Hunt. And you never had been on probation ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. No, su 

Senator Hunv. Then why did he call you in¢ What position did 
he hold as probation officer, that he had authority over you to call 
you in and direct your activities ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. He was the leader in the ward in which I live, and 
each leader in a ward is supposed to have complete control of the men 
in their wards. The ‘\ are sup pos sed to be able to persus ide them to 
do nothing th: it the organization does not want them to do. 

Mr. Moser. The ward leaders control the members of the police 
department who live in their wards; is that correct / 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. 

Senator Hunr. You speak of ward leaders, and then you speak of 
precinct captains. 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sit 

Senator Hunr. Are any of these ward leaders or precinct captains 
Democrats / 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes: they have Democratic precinct captains and 
also Republicans. 

Senator Hunt. Were you called in or spoke n to with reference to 
your activities by any Democratic ward ¢ aptain or precinct captain / 

Mr. Waruicu. No. 

Senator Hunt. Just by Republicans? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Atlantic City isa Republican administration: is it / 

Mr. W ARLICH, That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any conversations with anybody besides 
Mr. Lane, the assistant probation officer / 

Mr. Warticn. No; not myself. 

Mr. Moser. You _ aaa 

Mr. Wartuicn. No, s 

Mr. Moser. When you appeared before the grand jury, were you 
permitted to tell your story freely and openly 4 

Mr. Waruicu. When I appeared before the erand jury to give my 
testimony, I was in there approximately 15 minutes, and I was just 
starting on my story when the prosecuting attorney, or the prosecutor, 
Scott. told me. “You are working on the 12 to 8 shift tonight: is that 
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correct?” Tsays,“Yes.” “Well,” he s: ays, “you will probably be pretty 
tired. That is all we will hear from you.’ 

So, then I left the grand-jury room practically by request, I believe. 

Mr. Moser. Did the other officers have the same experience / 

Mr. Waruicu. No; Officer Portock was in there for about an hour 
and a half before I was called in. I think he completed his testimony. 

Mr. Moser. I see. Now, is there anything else you would like to 
tell us about this situation besides what I have asked you ¢ 

Mr. Warticu. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

The CHarrman. Well, Officer, I would like to ask you this again, 
going back to the series of raids and the persistent efforts that you have 
made to curb lawlessness and to prefer charges against those guilty of 
violation of the laws: Have you received any compliments from your 
superiors ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. That is the crux of the whole situation: We were 
never even commended. It was hardly ever that an officer who did a 
vood job was not commended. Even if he recovered a stolen car he 
would usually get a commendation from his superiors. 

The CuarrMan. That is the reason why I asked you the question. 
It is customary in the metropolitan police departments to give recog- 
nition to men who are vigilant and active and attentive to their duties. 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. And I am just anxious to know whether in your 
case, in regard to this series of raids, which apparently were success- 
ful, judging from the outcome of the cases, whether your superiors 
gave you any recognition or any commendation whatsoever. 

Mr. Warricu. None whatsoever. 

In fact, it was just the opposite. We were shunned by the majority 
of the men in the detective bureau and the superiors. 

It was very obvious that they did not want us to conduct these raids; 
there is no doubt about it. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, it is unnecessary to ask you the further 
question; but, in your opinion, as an officer, is such treatment of a 
policeman calculated to encourage him to go out and perform his duty ? 

Mr. Warticn. It is calculated to discourage him. In our depart- 
ment you are in a unique position. The policeman is sworn in, and he 
has no knowledge of the gambling situation whatsoever. Soon after 
he is sworn in he finds there are such things as numbers, bookies, poli- 
ticians, and racketeers: and he finds that they wield tremendous influ- 
ence and insurmountable power, and if he goes out to do anything he 
finds himself on an isolated beat; and the majority of them give up in 
despair. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Officer. Just a minute. Mr. Moser bas 
some questions, I believe. 

Mr. Moser. When a man is arrested for bookie work and for num- 
hers—well, first, numbers—what is the charge that is usually made 
against him ? 

Mr. Waruicn. The numbers can be put under two charges: under 
the Disorderly Persons Act and under the high misdemeanor, under 
the New Jersey law. 

Mr. Moser. “High misdemeanor” is what most people call a felony, 
I suppose. 
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Mr. Waruicu. That is correct; it is known in other States as a 
felony, but in New Jersey it is known as a high misdemeanor. 

Mr. Moser. And a disorderly person charge is a charge of simple 
misdemeanor ¢ 

Mr. Waruicu. Under the disorderly person charge, they can be 
charged with having a number of slips on their person. ‘There you 
have an alternative of ch: arging a guy with just the number slips on 
his person or, as we made it, possession of —— slips and also aiding 
and abetting a lottery. Therefore, all our cases were held for the 
grand jury. 

When raids are made by the vice squad, they are just held for pos- 
session, and they would be fined $175 in the municipal court, and were 
not held for the grand jury, and then they went out again the next day. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, the charge was $175 if it was for possession ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Yes, sir. In all our cases we had them held for the 
grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. Now, when a man is caught running numbers, is the 
charge sometimes reduced to that of a disorderly person, instead of 
the other charge ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. Yes; numerous times. 

Mr. Moser. In any of your raids has that been done ¢ 

Mr. Warticu. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Moser. But when the vice squad conducts a raid, irrespective 
of what they find, they usually make the charge of disorderly person ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. It is our understanding they are mostly cover-up 
raids to cover up their own inactivity due to our activity. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, when you conduct a few raids, they 
make some, too; is that correct ? 

Mr. Waruicu. That is right. If we don’t conduct any, they don’t 
conduct any. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, if you don’t conduct any raids, there are none 
conducted ¢ 

Mr. Warutcu. That is the usual procedure. 

Mr. Moser. As soon as you start raiding, they make counterraids 
to balance it off ¢ 

Mr. Waruicn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And the ones they made, they would just place a dis- 
orderly person charge, so it would be a $175 fine @ 

Mr. Waruicn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Which was practically a license fee, because they could 
go back to work the next day. 

Mr. Waruicn. That is correct. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. What estimate do you place on the number of 
bookies and number games operating in Atlantic City 

Mr. Warurcr. I would say, from co mpiling certain figures, that 
there are at least 1,100 or who actually make their living from i!legal 
gambling in Atlantic City. I would say that there are about 200 
cigar stores that have cami rs and/or bookmaking. I believe there 
are from about 75 to 100 bookmakers in private residences, with about 
25 men in private residences laying off the big bets to out-of-State 
interests, 

Senator Hunt. What is the population of Atlantic City? 

Mr. Waruicu. Sixty-six hicuaund: 
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Mr. Moser. Who is the head of what you refer to as the political 
organization or the organization ? 

Mr. Waruicu. The organization, the head of the organization is 
Senator Frank S. Farley. 

Mr. Moser. He is the official head of it ? 

Mr. Wartuicn. He is the official head of it; ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is there anybody else who seems to be a leader in it ? 

Mr. Waruicu. Under Farley there would be the various ward 
leaders, and the sheriff of Atlantic County is a potent factor in the 
association or organization. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Herman Orman ‘ 

Mr. Waruicu. He is the gambling kingpin of Atlantic City. He 
is the boss of gambling in Atlantic City, in my estimation. 

Mr. Mosrr. Does he have anything to do with the political 
association 4 

Mr. Waruicnu. I believe he works very closely with the political 
organization. I believe he gives orders to the political organization, 

The Cuamman. That isall right. That isall. Thank you. 

Now, who is our next witness ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Herman Orman. 

The CHatmman. Mr. Orman, will you come forward, please, and 
raise your right hand. 

In the presence of the Almighty God, do you solemnly swear you 
shall testify the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Orman. I do. 

The Cuatrman. And you, sir, are counsel, I presume. 

Mr. Ross. I am Roger Robb, a member of the bar here in Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Orman’s attorney. 

The Cuamman. We are very glad to have you present. 

Mr. Rosr. Thank you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ORMAN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROGER ROBB, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Orman, will you state your full name ? 

Mr. Orman. Herman Orman. 

The Crarrman. And, Mr. Orman, your address. 

Mr. Orman. 3850 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The CHarrman. All right. And may I ask, if you will, that you 
just keep your voice up and talk loudly so we can hear you. 

Mr. Orman. I will. if the photographers ever finish. 

The Cuamman,. Well, that won’t last so long. Now, if you will 
just talk slowly and distinctly so we can hear you. 

Mr. Orman. I will. 

The Cuamman. For what period of time have you lived in Atlantic 
City? 

Mr. Orman. Approximately 30 years. 

The CuarrMan. Thirty years? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

The Cramman. You havea family? Are you married? 

Mr. Orman. No; 1am not married. Iam single. 

The CHatrman. I see. 

All right, Counsel, will you take up the questioning. 
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Moser. Have you ever been married ¢ 
Orman. Yes, sir. 

Moser. When was that ? 

Orman. 1944. 

Moser. 19444 

Orman. Yes. 

Moser. And when were you divorced ¢ 
OrMAN. 1945. 

Moser. You were married for 1 year, then? 


. OrMAN. Approximately. 


Moser. Mr. Orman, what is your business address ¢ 

Orman. 3850 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City. 

Moser. Is that the address of the Continental Hote]l—— 
Orman. The Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

Moser. Or the Cosmopolitan Hotel, rather ? 

Orman. That is right. 

Moser. 1 wonder if you would tell me something about the 


set-up of Atlantic ¢ ity é or example, who is this senator from 
Atlantic County ? 
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Orman. Senator Frank S. Farley. 

Moser. Is he Hap Farley / 

Orman. That is right, sir. 

Moser. Who is the mayor of Atlantic City? 
Orman. Joseph Altman. 

Moser. Joseph Altman é 

Oran. That is right, sir. 

Moser. What does the council of the city consist of # 
Orman. Five commissioners. 

Moser. Who are they ¢ 

Orman. They are Bader, Casey, Cuthbert, Gravett—what is 


that, four? 
The CHatrman. And Altman / 
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Orman. That is right, Altman, the mayor. I gave you that. 
CHAIRMAN. That is five. 

Orman. That is five: that is right, sir. 

Moser. Who is the director of public safety? 
Orman. Director Cuthbert. 

Moser. Cuthbert ? 

Orman. That is right. 

Moser. And he is a member of the council ? 
Orman. He is a member of the commissioners. 
Moser. Who is the assistant director of public safety ? 
Orman. Meredith Kerstetter. 

Moser. Meredith Kerstetter ? 

Orman. Yes. 

Moser. Is he sometimes called “Todd”? 
Orman. That is correct. 

Moser. That is his nickname? 

Orman. That is correct. 

Moser. Who is the city solicitor ? 

Orwan. Murray Fredericks. 

Moser. Is he a good friend of yours? 

Orman. He is a friend. 

Moser. Have you seen a vood deal of him ? 
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Mr. Orman. Occasionally; I see him now and then. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the prosecutor ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Louis Scott. 

Mr. Moser. Is he the prosecutor of Atlantic County ¢ 
Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the probation officer ? 

Mr. Orman. Preston Crook. 

Mr. Moser. Preston Crook ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Crook. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who is the assistant probation officer ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Vincent Lane. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the clerk of the board of freeholders? 
Mr. Orman. James Boyd. 

Mr. Moser. And who is the secretary of the State senate { 
Mr. Orman. Secretary of the State senate ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 





Mr. Orman. Well, if you are referring to Lester Burdick, he may 


be the secretary. I am not sure what his title is. 


Mr. Moser. Does Mr. Burdick have something to do with the State 


senate { 
Mr. Orman. He does. 
Mr. Moser. Does he have some official capacity there ? 
Mr. Orman. He does, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Lester Burdick lives in Atlantic City ? 
Mr. Orman. In Margate. 
Mr. Moser. Who is the sheriff of Atlantic County ? 
Mr. Orman. Gerald Gormley. 


Mr. Moser. Now, turning to the police department, who is the chief 


of police? 
Mr. Orman. Harry Saunders. 


Mr. Moser. Does he have any connection with an automobile agency 


called Saunders Motors in Atlantic City ¢ 
Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Moser. Is he related to the owner of it? 
Mr. Orman. He is. 
Mr. Moser. What is his relationship? 
Mr. Orman. Brother. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know Louis Arnheim ¢ 
Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Who is he? 
Mr. Orman. Inspector of police presently. 


Mr. Moser. Is he the second in command under the chief ? 
Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t know whether he was second. 


third. I guess he is second: I don’t know. 
Mr. Moser. Who is George Frye? 
Mr. Orman. A detective. 
Mr. Moser. On the police department ! 
Mr. Orman. In the police department. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know Jack Portock ? 
Mr. Orman. I have seen him. 
Mr. Moser. You have seen him? 
Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You have just seen him, but you don’t know 
about him ? 


first, or 


anything 
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Mr. Orman. I don’t know anything about him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Officer Gribbin ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Just to see him. 

Mr. Moser. How about Officer Warlich ? 

Mr. Orman, Only to see him. 

Mr. Moser. George Fr ye; do you know him quite well ? 

Mr. Orman. I am fairly well familiar with him, 20 years. 

Mr. Moser. And do you know Officer Arnheim quite well? 

Mr. Orman. A good many years. 

Mr. Moser. How about Frank Sullivan; do you know him? 

Mr. Orman. I know Frank Sullivan. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know John Mooney ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know these men fairly well ? 

Mr. Orman. I would say I know them pretty well. 

Mr. Moser. And Charles Haney; do you know him? 

Mr. Orman. I know him; not too well. 

Mr. Moser. How about Bud Hanesberry ? 

Mr. Orman. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Those four men I just mentioned—Sullivan, Hanes- 
berry, Mooney, and Hahn—constitute the vice squad ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know what their positions are at the present 
time. 

Mr. Moser. Have they ever been on the vice squad? 

Mr. Orman. I think they have. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Wilbur Spriggs? 

Mr. Orman. He is an officer, 1 think. 

Mr. Moser. How about William Baird ? 

Mr. Orman. He is an officer. 

Mr. Moser. That gives us a very clear picture, I think, of the ofii- 
cial set-up. 

Mr. Orman, tell us about the city committee or the county com- 
mittee. How is that composed ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the Republican leader of the county ? 

Mr. Orman. Frank S. Farley. 

Mr. Moser. Is he chairman of the Republican County Committee ? 

Mr. Orman. [ think that is his title. 

Mr. Moser. And the county committee consists of members from 
various wards; does it? 

Mr. Orman. As I understand it; and the county. 

Mr. Mosrr. Senator Farley also occupies the position of county 
treasurer; doesn’t he? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. So he occupies three positions—State senator, county 
treasurer, and chairman of the County Republican Committee—is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman, As faras I know. 

Mr. Moser. And are you the No. 1 kingpin of gambling in Atlantic 
City ? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge; I am not. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to asx you a little bit about your business 
activities in the per Have you ever been convicted of bootlegging ? 

Mr. Orman. No, si 
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Mr. Moser. Never? 

The Cuarrman. Won’t you keep your voice up, Mr. Orman. The 
reporters and all can’t hear you. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been involved in any violation concern- 
ing liquor ¢ 

Mr. Orman. | have, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was that ? 

Mr. Orman. | just don’t recall. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Was it in 1927? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. But you do remember that you were involved in some 
kind of a violation ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Quite a good many years back / 

Mr. Orman. Iam glad you fin: ally got that out,sir. Are you happy ? 

Mr. Moser. But you don’t remember it / 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not. You certainly have been trying a long 
while, haven’t vou ¢ 

Mr. Moser. What is the Pyramid Trading Co. ? 

Mr. Orman. That was at one time an importation house. 

Mr. Moser. What was imported / 

Mr. Orman. Liquor. 

Mr. Moser. When were you in that? 

Mr. Orman. I just forget the vear. Around 1933, ° 
after repeal, whatever that was. 

Mr. Moser. Repeal was in 1933. Does that help you remember ? 

Mr. OrMAN. Yes: about 1934 or 1935. 

Mr. Moser. How long were you in that business? Until about 
1937 perhaps ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No: I wouldn't say that ; maybe 1936. 

Mr. Moser. What was your connection with the Pyramid Trading 
Co.? Were you the owner / 

Mr. Orman. No; just a salesman; public relations 

Mr. Moser. What did vou do after you left Pyramid Trading Co.? 

Mr. Orman. Opened a tavern in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. That was in about 1936? 

Mr. Orman. No: that was a little after that. I don’t know what 
year, somewhere around 1938 or 89. 

Mr. Moser. You left the Pyramid Trading Co. in 1936? 

Mr. Orman. I am not sure of the dates. I do not have the exact 
dates; it is just rough. 

Mr. Moser. Throughout the year 1936 you were connected with that 
company ¢ 

Mr. Orman. °36 or 737. 

Mr. Moser. You were only a salesman ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right 

Mr. Moser. Did you h: indle : any money for Pyramid Trading Co. ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t think I did, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t handle any money for them at all? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you make much money as a salesman for that eom- 
pany ¢ 
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Mr. Orman. Made a little bit of money; don’t recall what it was. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember whether it was $50,000 a year ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. It might be $50,000 ?% 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember; some nominal amount. 

Mr. Moser. Five or six thousand ? 

Mr. Orman. Don’t pin me down. I don’t recall what it was. 

Mr. Moser. Did you handle any money for anybody else besides 
Pyramid Trading Co. at that time? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember, but, if you had handled any large 
sums, vou would remember ? 

Mr. Orman. Probably I would. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember any real large sums? 

Mr. Orman. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. You may have handled some nominal amounts for 
people ¢ 

Mr. OrMan. Not to my knowledge. ] don't know what I would 
handle for anyone. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recall in June 1936, making a deposit of $6,300 
for anybody? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t recall anything like that ? 

Mr. Orman. It is too far back for me: I have a bad memory. 

Mr. Moser. Yes: I observe you have. That is quite a lot of money ¢ 

Mr. Orman. It is. 

Mr. Moser. You said ‘you don’t remember handling any money for 
anybody? ; 

Mr. Orman. No: I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember making perhaps a deposit of around 
10.000 7 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn't recall. 

Mr. Moser. At that time? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Moser. That is quite a lot of money. 

Mr. Orman. Maybe it wasn’t too much; maybe it was. I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. Moser. I wonder if you would recognize some deposit slips 
that I have here. T have a receipt here addressed to H. Orman, Para 
mount Hotel, New York City. That would be you: wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. It acknowledges receipt of $6,800 for wire transfer to 
the Equitable Trust Co. of Atlantie City, signed by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. That sounds right; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. Tf it is there, it must be so. 

The Crratrmaan. Would counsel like to see it ? 

Mr. Orman. If it is there, it is all right. It must be so; it is my 
name. 

The Cuairman. You say that is vour name? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Would that money be cash or a check, or perhaps a 
group of checks? 

Mr. Orman. Really, T wouldn’t know what to answer. IT may be 
checks. it may be cash; I wouldn’t remember. 
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Mr. Moser. That is quite a lot of cash to handle. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. I should think if you handled that much cash, you 
would remember ? 

Mr. Orman. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Moser. You probably handled a lot of cash in your days? 

Mr. OrMAN. Maske, 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

I have here another deposit slip date May 20, 1936, showing a de- 
posit of cash of $10,450 at the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York to be 
wired to the Equitable Trust Co. of Atlantic City. Would you like 
to see that? 

(The deposit slip was shown to the witness. ) 

Mr. Orman. I had a lot of money then. 

Mr. Moser. That is correct. 

Mr. Orman. Must be so. 

Mr. Moser. And you still don’t remember it ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You have a bad memory. 

Mr. Orman. Very bad, sir. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t think we need any proof of that. 

The Cuatrman. I thought your memory was excellent in giving us 
the names and full titles of all those officials in Atlantic City. You 
were almost a walking directory. 

Mr. Orman. I read so much about them. That is what the papers 
have in Atlantic City. The poor officials. 

Mr. Moser. Cash doesn’t interest you quite so much? 

Mr. Orman. I do care so much about money. 

Mr. Moser. I have here another slip which consists of a receipt 
which is dated May 18, 1936, for $4,500 to be telegraphed to the 
Equitable Trust Co. of Atlantic City. Does that sound right, too? 

Mr. Orman. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t want to see the rest of them? 

Mr. Orman. No, 

Mr. Moser. You admit they are all correct ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Rors. Wait a minute. 

(Deposit slip was shown to counsel.) 

Mr. Moser. You admit that is probably correct? 

Mr. Orman. I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember it? 

Mr. Orman. No; I don't. 

Mr. Moser. Even though $4,500 is a lot of money ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. I have one here for a small amount. I am sure you 
won’t remember that. It is for $1,900, dated May 28, 1936, from the 
Postal Telegraph Co. for telegraphing that amount of money to At- 
lantic City, the Equitable Trust Co. Does that sound correct, too? 

Mr. Orman. That does,sir. I must have been kiting a lot of checks. 

Mr. Moser. Well, we don’t know what you were doing, but you 
were handling a lot of cash. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. I might have been kiting checks. 

Mr. Moser. People who have cash do not do that. 
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I have here another receipt from the Postal Telegraph Co. for send- 
ing funds to the Equitable Trust Co. on May 29, 1936, for $100. Iam 
sure you do not remember that. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. You are willing to admit it is so? 

The Cuarrman. I just suggested that we read them all and pass 
them to counsel at one time. 

Mr. Moser. I have another dated June 13, 1936, for $1,500 to send 
the money from New York City to Equitable Trust in Atlantic City. 
Does that sound correct ? 

Mr. Orman. It sounds like it might be correct. If you have the 
receipts, sir, I will acknowledge all of them. 

Mr. Moser. Another one dated June 5, 1936, for $2,200 of the same 
nature. That is correct also; is it? 

Another one dated June 10, 1936, for $1,000; the same. 

Mr. Orman. Possibly. 

Mr. Moser. Possibly? Probably; is that right? 

Mr. Orman. All right. 

Mr. Mosrr. Still don’t remember these ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. One dated June 15, 1936, for $100. Another dated June 
96, 1936, for $1,500. Another, June 30, 1936, for $1,870. Another one, 
July 15, 1986, for $2,500. Another one, October 1, 1936, for $1,500. 
The next is October 7, 1936, for 8500. The next is October 19, 1936, 
for $10—very minor, that one. 

The next 1s November 1, 1936, for $1,300. The next is November 
9, 1936, for $1,000. The next is November 9, 1936, for $300. The next 
is November 9, 1956, for $1,700. 

The last one, the most recent, is November 10, 1936, for $1,000. 

The same answer applies to all of those, that you do not remember 
them, but they are probably correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

The CHairman. I do think counsel ought to have an opportunity 
to see them and inspect them. 

The total of those is approximately $41,000. Would that cause you 
to have any idea of whether or not those specific items are correct / 

Mr. Orman. Was this money wired to the bank in Atlantic City, 
did you say? 

Mr. Moser. Equitable Trust. 

Mr. Orman. It was wired? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. I was probably playing a lot of horses that year, writ- 
ing out a lot of checks to the bookmakers—winning and losing—and 
wiring the money. 

The Cuairman. From New York to New Jersey? 

Mr. Orman. No, That is wired money to my bank to make my 
checks good, I assume. 

The CHatrmMan. The money going from New York to New Jersey ? 

Mr. Moser. You were sending ¢ ash down there to cover your checks? 

Mr. Orman. Either that or the checks would have bounced back. 
That wouldn’t be too good. I would lose my credit rating. 

Mr. Moser. I want to ask about one of these checks dated October 
19, 1936, payable to J. Saunders. Do you know who J. Saunders is? 
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Mr. Orman. Yes: I know a J. Saunders. J] don’t know what it 
was for. 

Mr. Moser. Who is .J. Saunders ? 

Mr. Orman. I have known him for 15 to 18 years. 

Mr. Moser. Did J. Saunders work for you ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Not for me, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Work for anybody you know / 

Mr. Orman. I think he works for the Seabrook Farms; has been 
for quite a few vears. 

Mr. Moser. Who was Mrs. J. Saunders? HFlis wife, I assume? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know her: I assume so. 

Mr. Most! R, Never heard ot her? 

Mr. Orman. Never heard of her. I never saw her. I do not know 
her personally. 

Mr. Moser. You have no reason to give her money / 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Mosi R. This che ‘Kk is made payable to Mrs. Pi Saunders. 

Mr. Orman. He may have gotten me to give him a check and given 
me the ¢ heek in exchange. 

Mr. Most Tei This is the 0 ly one Vou have “a had, counsel. 

The total of those « heeks is S41.220, consisting of cash sent to the 
Equitable Trust Co. over a 6 months’ period in 1936. That was the 
period during which you were working for Pyramid Trading Co. and 
not handling any money for them and getting a nominal salary. 
Therefore, possibly this is money you Lot from some other source is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Well, I just do not know whether I got that money 
from some other source. I may have been playing horses and win- 
ning one day and losing the next. That is the only thing I can an- 
swer about it. That is all I can remember. I don’t think I earned 
that money in 1956, 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think vou did ? 

Mr. Orman. Not $41,000. In fact, I know I didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. But you did have some money set aside that you could 
use f 

Mr. Orman. I probably had some money somewhere laying around. 

Mr. Moser. Mostly in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Where does it lie around? In a safe-deposit box ? 

Mr. Orman. If I had one, it is possible. I don’t think I have one. 

Mr. Moser. Do you maintain a safe-deposit box? 

Mr. Orman. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any cash in it? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. None at all? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you take any cash out yesterday by chance? 

Mr. Orman. I haven’t been near my box. oe 

Mr. Moser. When did you last have cash in it ? 

Mir. Orman. I don’t recall. It may be some months ago. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you have then ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember how much you had? 
Mr. Orman. No. 
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Mr. Moser. Was it maybe $500 / 

Mr. Orman. It could have been a little more. 

Mr. Moser. Could it have been $50,000 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Oh, God, no. 

Mir. Moser. Could it have been maybe SZO 000 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Sir? 

Mr. Moser. Around 820,000 / 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don't have ‘Un eash transactions ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall the exact amount. 

Mr. Moser. Somewhere between S500 and $20,000 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. It was some money. It was some cash. 

Mr. Moser. But between S500 and SPOOO0 7 

Mr. Orwan. It was some cash. 

Mr. Moser. How much, approximately / 

Mir. Orman. IT don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. What Is the most you ever had there? 

Mr. Orman. In the box / 

Mr. Moser. Yes... 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Most R. You don’t remember ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Seashore Radio ¢ ‘o.? 

Mr. Orman. Seashore Radio Co. was a corporation in the State of 
New Jersey which operated five radio stores. 

Mr. Moser. What was vour connection with it? 

Mr. ORMAN. | think when they were about to Fo broke, I became 
resident. 

Mr. Moser. But it did go broke ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. NIOSER. And liquidated / 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosi R. Did you make auhy money out of that ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don't think so. 

Mr. Moser. You came outa little short on it perhaps / 

Mr. Orman. Pretty close to a stand-off. 

Mr. Moser. How did you happen to get into that business? 

Mr. Orman. There was a friend of mine who had the business ane 
we had a little money difficulty, maybe cong back twenty some years 
15 years. 

Mr. Moser. Maybe back to 1927? 

Mr. Orman. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. Around those bootlegging days? 

Mr. Orman. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. So you loaned him some money ¢ 

Mr. Orman. You won't let me be a nice fellow. You must bring 
bootlegging days in. I don’t think it will get you anywhere, or me 
anywhere. 


Mr. Moser. The ian owed you some money, SO he Yave you an 
interest in this business to pay you! 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser, Do you remember that clearly ? 

Mr. Orman. Not clearly. 

Mr. Moser. A little vaguely ? 
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Mr. Orman. A little vaguely. 

Mr. Moser. It was liquidated in 1938? 

Mr. Orman. Somewhere around then—1936 or 1937. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been in the Army # 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did you go into the Army? 

Mr. Orman. February 10, 1943. 

The CHatrMan,. 1943? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did you get out ? 

Mr. Orman. June 1945. 

Mr. Moser. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Orman. Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Moser. The entire time? 

Mr. Orman. Well, between there and Camp Wood, around that 
vicinity. 

Mr. Moser. How far is Fort Monmouth from Atlantic City? 

Mr. Orman. Ninety miles. 

Mr. Moser. How far is Camp Wood from Atlantic City? 

Mr. Orman. Close to that—88 or 92 or 91. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go home week ends? 

Mr. Orman. Once in a while. 

Mr. Moser. Not every week end? 

Mr. Orman. Only when I received a pass. 

Mr. Moser. How often did you receive a pass ? 

Mr. Orman. A couple of times a month. 

Mr. Moser. Twice a month you went home? 

Mr. Orman. Three times, maybe, sometimes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any criminal record ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. I was arrested one time. I told 
you the other day at the closed hearing. You can refer back to it 
there. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you remeber what you were arrested for? I have 
an FBI report before me indicating an arrest on July 9, 1938, for 
bookmaking. Does that sound correct ? 

Mr. Orman. That was the one I told you about in Somer’s Point. 
You have it there, where I wasn’t the bookmaker, but I think I was 
SO charged, 

Mr. Moser. You were working there anyway ? 

Mr. Orman. No. I was in the place at that time. 

Mr. Moser. You just happened to be there ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. They charged you with bookmaking when you just 
happened to walk into the place ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Moser. Were you convicted ? 

Mr. Orman. I paid a fine. 

Mr. Moser. You paid a fine? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Were you ever arrested after that ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. I was arrested by Mayor Taggert. 

Mr. Moser. By Mayor Taggert ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us about Mayor Taggert. Who is he? 
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Mr. Orman. He is dead. Let him be there. 

Mr. Moser. What was his first name ? 

Mr. Orman. Thomas Taggert. 

Mr. Moser. He was the mayor? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was your objection to him? 

Mr. Orman. Don't let’s go into that. He is dead. 

Mr. Moser. I know he is dead. What did he do? Did he make 
life hard for you? 

Mr. Orman. He tried. 

Mr. Moser. He tried ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Yes. He wasn’t very successful. 

Mr. Moser. How did he try? 

Mr. Orman. False arrest. 

Mr. Moser. Was the arrest in January 1942 a false arrest ? 

Mr. OrmAN. Somewhere around there. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What were you arrested for? 

Mr. Orman. Just picked me up on the street. 

Mr. Moser. What was the charge? 

Mr. Orman. Dissemination of race-horse news. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you say it was a false arrest ? 

Mr. Orman. Because I had nothing to do with the dissemination 
of race-horse news. 

Mr. Moser. Why was Mayor Taggert after you ¢ 

Mr. Orman. He would have to answer that, and I do not think he 
can. 

Mr. Moser. That is interesting, but you must have known why he 
was interested in going after you. What did he claim was wrong 
with you ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I would rather not talk about the man. The man is 
dead. 

Mr. Moser. After all we are just trying to get information here. 
I don’t see why you can’t tell us what you know about him. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know too much about him. I sort of dismissed 
it all from my mind. 

Mr. Moser. We are trying to find out what Taggert was after you 
for. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t anybody ever tell you? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You had no idea why he was after you? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe because I didn’t like him politically. 

Mr. Moser. Was he a Republican ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes: and a bad Republican. 

Mr. Moser. A bad Republican ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was he engaged in conducting raids on various gam- 
bling establishments ? 

Mr. Orman. I read about him conducting some. 

Mr. Moser. But you didn’t know anything about that ? 

Mr. Orman. Personally ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 
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Mr. OrMAN. No: only what | read. I used to read about his walk- 
ing around with two guns strapped to his sides. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever see the guns / 

Mr. Orman. No: I never got that close to him. 

Mr. Most R. Is your gun strapped Lo your side ? 

Mr. Orman. No; I don’t have any strapped to my side, 

Mr. Moser. You don’t have it with vou 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mir. Moser. You do have a gun? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Most R,. Llow long have you carried a Puls 

Mr. Orman. I haven't had one on me for 5 years. 

Mr. Moser. That would be 1946, upproximately, that you stopped 
arryving a Gun. 

Mir. Orman. I never carried one every day. 

Mr. \MIoser. Not every day ¢ , 

Mr. Orman. T had one around my business. 

Mr. Moser. When did you first start having a gun? 

Mr. Orman. Oh. a good many years back. 

Mir. Moser. You hada permit Tor it, I assume ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I assume. 

Mr. Mos R. Lhe records nadicate that you obtained the permit on 
March P22, 1935. Does that sound correct 7 

Mr. Orman. Whatever is in the record, sir, you have. 

Mr. Moser. So you haven't carried the eun for the last 5 years? 

Mr. Orman. For a good many years. I may have had it. | 

Mr. Moser. You had a permit. 

Mr. Orman. I always had a permit. 

Mr. Moser. For 15 years? 

Mr. OrRMAN. Possibly for 15 years. 

Mir. Moser. Where did you get the gun / 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall. Purchased it somewhere. 

Mir. Moser. You don't remember from whom / 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you earry a gun when vou did carry it 4 

Mir. ORMAN. No sper Li; ‘mason. I answered all that the other day. 
| \\ ruldn't like to sit here all through that. You have it all, I Sat 
for 214 hours. 
Mr. M SER, You Wo ild rather we took it out of the record ? 
Mr. Orman. I would rather you took it out of the record. It is more 

nd LT may change a bit now from lack of memory. It may not 
ly as Vou have it in the closed hearing. | would rather have 

‘same story I] told you the other day. 
Mr. Moser. You would rather not tell us now why you carried a gun ? 
Mr. Orman. I would rather not go through it again. 
Mr. Moser. We will leave it that way. 
Mr. Orman, do you now who Fred Masucci is 4 
Mr. Orman. Yes. 
Mr. Mi SER, Is nea close fi le] (| of yours ¢ 
Mir. Orman. Very close friend of mine, 
\ir. Moser. What is his business ? 
Mr. Orman. I think he is retired. 
Mr. Moser. But you do not know anything more than that? 


1 


Mr. Orman. That ts all. 
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Mr. Moser. What was his business before he retired ? 

Mr. OrRMAN. A taproom. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know of any gambling activities he ever 
had ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. Iam not concerned about that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know about his partnership with Rubenstein / 

Mr. Orman. Nothing at all about his personal business. 

Mr. Moser. His partner was Jenjamin Rubenstein. 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know that Masucci and Rubenstein are in the 
bookmaking business, Mr. Orman ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not 4 

Mr. Orman. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know whether they ire 
oame 

Mr. Orman. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember the time that Officer Arnheim co) 
ducted a raid on Rubenstein’s bank in 1945 ? 

Mr. Orman. No: I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not remember that ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You had nothing to do with that ? 

Mr. Orman. I certainly did not. 

Mr. Moser. Masucci dosen't represent you as a front in that 
nership ? 

Mr. Orman. He certainly does not. LT resent it. IT resent the inft 
ence. He does not. I am not in the gambling business and haven’ 
heen, 

Mr. Most R. Is there any possibility that ther is a connection be- 
tween the fact that Arnheim raided Rubenstein in 1945 and shortly 
after that Masueci became his partner ¢ 

Mr. Orman. As far as I know, there isn’t the remotest possible 
connection. IT don’t know anything about it. I don’t know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Moser. That wasn’t a muscle operation / 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know anything about it. IT d 
thing about muscle operations. 

Mr. Moser. Especiallw that Rubenstein-Masucci one ? 

Mr. Oraan. T don't know anvthing about any muscle opera 

Mr. Moser. Who is “Red” Saunders. Jack Saunders? 

Mr. Orman. Jack Saunders is a man I have known for a good many 
vears. He is presently working at the Seabrook Farms. 

Mr. Moser. Is he an intimate friend of yours? 

Mr. Orman. T have known him. T wouldn’t say he is too intimate. 
I have known him. 

Mr. Moser. Is he the man whom you gave the S10 to in 1986? 

Mr. Orman. Probably: ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was he working in New York with: 

Mr. Orman. He wasn’t working in New York wi 

Mr. Moser. Was he with vou in New York? 

Mh OQRMAN. Not LO ni Kk owledge. He Way 
recall, 


Mr. Moser. Did he place any bets for you ¢ 
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Mr. Orman. I don’t remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever been in jail? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know for sure? 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know or don’t you know ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. The answer is “Yes,” then. 

Mr. Orman. That is your answer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know why he was in jail ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall the exact charges. 

The CHatrMan. Counsel, do you want to confer with your chent? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. It is perfectly all right. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Orman. My attorney here informs me that this receipt is 
received from J. Saunders to be paid to Mrs. Saunders, via Postal 
telegraph, in the amount of $10. 

I had nothing to do with it. But that is inconsequential. 

Mr. Moser. That is only $10. Was Saunders with you up in New 
York at all? 

Mr. Orman. IT wouldn’t remember, it is possible he was. 

Mr. Moser. How do you account for the fact that was in your 
oOssession ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I really couldn’t say other than I don’t know how it 
came into my possession. 

Mr. Moser. He must have been with you, then ? 

Mr. Orman. The receipts were taken out of my apartment, 37 South 
lowa, by Thomas Taggert. 

Mr. Moser. They were in your possession. You admit that? 

Mr. Orman. I admit that. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Babe Marcella? 

Mr. Orman. He is a fellow around Atlantic City that I know. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Orman. Very well. 

Mr. Moser. You lived together? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever lived together ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever live with “Red” Saunders ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Marcella isn’t your bodyguard; is he? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t need a bodyguard. 

Mr. Moser. No, I shouldn’t think so. Anyway, he wasn’t your 
bodyguard; was he? 

Mr. Orman. He hasn’t been up until the present day. 

Mr. Moser. Was he ever a bodyguard for “Red” Saunders? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Is “Red” Saunders related to the chief of police? 

Mr. Orman. No: no relation whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. No connection ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. But vou do not know whether Babe Marcella was body- 
guard for Saunders; do you? 
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Mr. Orman. I do not think Babe Marcella was ever a bodyguard 
for anyone, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever visit “Red” Saunders when he was in 
prison ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I did, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where was he in prison ? 

Mr. Orman. Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Moser. When he was in prison, did he ever write to you? 

Mr. Orman. He could have. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not remember ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. He could have. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go to get him the day he was released from 


prison ¢ . 
Mr. Orman. Did I get him the day he was released? I do not think 
I did. 


Mr. Moser. You do not remember ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I do not remember. 

Mr. Moser. You do not remember that you and Babe Marcella drove 
up to pick him up? 

Mr. Orman. We drove up? I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t deny it? 

Mr. Orman. I would have been very happy to have done it. 

Mr. Moser. I have a letter written to you from “Red” Saunders. I 
suppose you remember that letter; do you? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It was written in 1941, addressed to “Dear Stump.” 
That is you; isn’t it? 

Mr. Orman. It is a nickname I have. 

Mr. Moser. It refers to somebody named Babe in there. Could 
that be Babe Marcella? 

Mr. Orman. That could be. 

Mr. Moser. He said he is sorry to hear “My Babe is not at his 
best.” 

Mr. Orman. Must have had a cold. 

Mr. Moser (reading) : 

Please give him my best wishes and tell the lug if he doesn’t give more atten- 
tention to his health and not be so neglectful of his condition, I will whale seven 
kinds of hell out of him when I get the chance. 

Then he says 

What am I going to do with a sickly bodyguard? 


Does that indicate maybe Babe was his bodyguard ? 

Mr. Orman. No; it does not. He didn’t have enough money to keep 
himself, let alone a bodyguard. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Beldorf? 

Mr. Orman. I imagine he is referring to Beldorf Seabrook. 

Mr. Moser. He is a friend of yours? 

Mr. Orman. Ever since he has gotten out of jail he has been work- 
ing for Seabrook Farms and Beldort Seabrook is one of the officers of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Moser. _ you have dealings with Beldorf Seabrook? 

Mr. Orman. I did not, but I know him. 

Mr. Moser. You know him quite well ? 

Mr. Orman. Fairly well. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you try to make a deal with him of any kind # 

Mr. Orman. About what ? 

Mr. Moser. Anything. 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. “Red” Saunders says to you in this letter, “Stump, why 
trouble yourself in regard to Be Idorf if you are so sure nothing fur- 
ther can develop from the meat?” What does that “meat” mean? Of 
course, this is written from prison; therefore, it has to be in some kind 
of code. What does he mean by the “meat”? 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn't remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You wouldn’t remember that ? 

Mr. Orman. I do not know what the expression could be. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know what you were worried about in regard 
to Beldorf ? 

Mr. Orman. Was I worried? 

Mr. Moser. He says, “Why trouble yourself in regard to Bel 
dorf * * *¢" You must have been troubled or worried. 

Mr. Orman. Maybe he meant I should have gone over Beldorf’s 
head and seen S. Seabrook, Beldorf’s dad. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember having any deals with him, 
though ? 

Mr. Orman, No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Here is a part which is obviously prison code. I was 
wondering whether you could tell us what you mean. 

Mr. Orman. Not being familiar with prisons, I don’t know whether 
1 could. 

Mr. Moser. I assume you might since you received a letter from a 
man in prison. 

Mr. Orman. You just assume that. 

Mr. Moser (reading) : 


I have only to heve my teeth cleaned to complete the job. T made fonr sub 
missions on the deal, but. Stump, tell me where will I get a steak to give them 
1 work-out? Spring it, Pal, even if it is as tough as a fisherman’s boot; I will 
tackle it 

Mr. Orman. That is one on me. I don’t know what that code 
means. I certainly “—' not. 

Mr. Moser. “Hope Nate has a little good news when you meet.” 
Who is Nate? 

Mr. Oraran. T don’t know who he is referring to. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Moser. He says this, which is very significant, and I wonder if 
you can tell us what actually came of it. He says: 

Oh, ves, I am gunning for something here. Hope my aim is as good in here 
as it used to be ont there, Tf so, it will sure be to my advantage, 

What was he gunning for? Do you know? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe the warden had him gunning for some rab- 
bits. T don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. But he was gunning for something-else ? 

Mr. Orman. Probably some position. That is a deduction on my 
part. T wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Most R. Well. had Babe been hurt at all ? 

Mr. Orman. Had Babe been hurt? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Well, Babe has been in several fights in his life when 
he drinks and maybe he was. 
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Mr. Moser. Well, anyway, he ends up by saying: 

Regards to Babe, and tell him to please be more careful. 

So Babe had apparently been hurt in some kind of a fight; is that 
correct 4 

Mr. Orman. That is probably correct. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Masucci quite well ? 

Mr. Orman. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you telephone him in New York City recently, in 
the last 6 months? Did you talk to him while he was in New York 
City on the long-distance telephone ¢ 

Mr. Orman. If he was in New York: it is possible I did. 

Mr. Moser. Have you been in New York? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you telephone him while you were in New York ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall, but it is possible. 

Mr. Moser. You probably did? 

Mr. Orman. Probably did. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Arthur Samish, of California? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir: I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know why it is that your 1932 driver’s license 
has a notation on it in your handwriting: 

Arthur Samish, Colorado Building, secretary and treasurer of the Pacific 
Coast Stage Lines. 

You don’t know why that was? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who Marco Reginelli is / 

Mr. Orman. I know of him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Orman. Not too well. 

Mr. Moser. The first executive hearing of this committee in Atlantie 
City occurred on July 6, 1951. 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see Reginelli on that date? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him on the next day ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know that you and Mr. Fredericks and Mr. 
Burdick and Mr. Reginelli were all seen together at 7 p.m. outside your 
hotel on July G / 

Mr. Orman. That is an outrageous lie, an outrageous lie. 

The CuarrMan. Just a minute, Mr. Orman. Answer the question. 
We need not characterize it. 

Mr. Orman. It is untrue. 

Mr. Moser. Did it oceur on July “i? 

Mr. Orman. It hasn’t occurred any day to my knowledge prior to 
July 6 or after or up until the present day, where we four were in front 
of my hotel. 

Mr. Moser. Then, you deny that ? 

Mr. Orman. I certainly do, emphatically so. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Nig Rosen ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Know of him? 

Mr. Moser. See him often / 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Does he have anything to do with your business? 

Mr. Orman. He certainly doce not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know “Nockey” Johnson ? 

Mr. Orman. Very well. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Orman. Fifteen, twenty years. 

Mr. Moser. Did you work with him? 

Mr. Orman. Never worked with him in my life. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry Haggerty ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what his business is? 

Mr. Orman. Bartenders’ union. 

Mr. Moser. He is the head of the bartenders’ union ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is he in the numbers game ? 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know that he was fined ? 

Mr. Orman. I read about it, sir. 

Mr. Moser. $7,000 in 1947? 

Mr. Orman. I read about it one time, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where did he get the money to pay that fine? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know. I cannot remember my own trans- 
actions, let alone his. 

Mr. Moser. You do not remember whether you paid his fine? 

Mr. Orman. I did not pay a fine at any time, whether a dollar or 
$7,000. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have anything to do with paying the fine? 

Mr. Orman. Never had anything to do with Harry Haggerty or 
his business. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know he borrowed that $7,000 from Harold 
Scheper ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know anything about his business. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t put pressure on Harry Haggerty to make 
him pay that fine back, pay that loan back? 

Mr. Orman. Mr. Moser, I stated I never had anything to do with 
Harry Haggerty. I never had participation in any of his businesses, 
whatever they may have been. I never had anything to do with a 
fine for anything, or anything about it, and, when you make a state- 
ment about me using pressure, [ wish you wouldn't do that. I am not 
a tough guy. If that is what you are trying to infer. 

Mr. Moser. What is Planet: iry Recreations, Inc. ? 

Mr. Orman. That is owned by Mr. Abe Ellis. 

Mr. Moser. You indicated to us the other day that you received 
$2,000 from that organization in 1950. What was that for? 

Mr. Orman. Public relations work. 

Mr. Moser. Public relations work ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do for that? 

Mr. Orman. I got him a concession, a food concession in Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Moser. You got hima concession? How were you in a position 
to get him a concession ? 

Mr. Orman. I happened to know one or two of the partners who 
owned the Million-Dollar Pier and through them I was able to get 
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the concession for Mr. Abe Ellis. I am to be paid every year for my 
services, as far as I know. 

Mr. Moser. You weren’t able to use any political influence to help 
get that, were you? 

Mr. Orman. That would have hindered me. That would not have 
helped me. 

Mr. Moser. It was purely through friendship you were able to col- 
lect $2,000 for getting them a concession ? 

Mr. Orman. I performed a service. He is making money out of 
that concession. He is not giving it to me because he likes me. He is 
giving it to me because he earned some money from that concession. 

Mr. Moser. You reported the other day to us that you received 

$5,000 a year for several years from the Yellow Cab Co. 

Mr. Orman. Approximately for 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Moser. Do you still get that ? 

Mr. Orman. No, I haven’t received it in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Moser. But you get $3,500 from the City Service Cab Co. 
instead ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. What do you do for those companies ? 

Mr. Orman. Public relations work. 

Mr. Moser. Do you get them concessions ? 

Mr. Orman. When | am able to. 

Mr. Moser. What does a concession consist of ? 

Mr. Orman. Stands. . 

Mr. Moser. Stands at hotels? 

Mr. Orman. At a hotel or cafe or restaurant. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who decides whether they can have a stand at a hotel ¢ 

Mr. Orman. The owners of the place. 

Mr. Moser. The hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is the stand in the street ? 

Mr. Orman. It would have to be. 

Mr. Moser. So the police department has to approve that stand? 

Mr. Orman. Not necessarily, I do not think. I have never had 
any dealings with the police department in regard to any stands for 
taxicab concerns, whether Yellow or City Service. 

Mr. Moser. You have done it for 7 or 8 years. How many stands 
have you gotten for Yellow ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I wouldn’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You testified the other day that you had not gotten 
more than one of them in the last 3 or 4 year 

Mr. Orman. There isn’t much more to get. 

Mr. Moser. Why do they keep on paying you! 

Mr. Orman. I per formed the service for them and the term of the 
contract was not just for 1 year. 

Mr. Moser. What was the term of the contract ? 

Mr. Orman. As long as they keep making money and can afford to 
pay me, I expect to get it. 

Mr. Moser. As long as they make money, vou get a share of it, 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t get a share. I get the specified sum of $3,500 
per year. 
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Mr. Moser. And that isn’t for the purpose of using your influence 
to keep those stands open ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I have no influence, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have no influence at all? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You have no influence over the police department # 

Mr. Orman. | certainly do not. 

Mr. Moser. You couldn't control anything in the police depart- 
ment, could you ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I certainly could not. 

Mr. Moser. You could not have anything to do w ith a police ollicer 
being shifted from one post to another ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I have never tried it, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Orman, just to that point, because the previous 
testimony has referred to you, you heard the reference made as to 
whether or not you might be the kingpin of the gambling fraternity 
or in gambling operations in or about Atlantic City. What have 
you to say with reference to that ? 

Mr. Orman. Senator O'Conor, I am very glad you asked me that 
question. I think people make a lot of rash, rank statements. 1 
Wish you would ask the man who made the statement to prove any- 
thing like that. I am accused of a lot of things hk e most an vbody 
would be ina small town. A lot of people are very jealous. 1 don’t 
know why. A lot of peop le write letters into the Internal Revenue 
Bureau about me. I am investigated year in and year out. I do not 
know why. 

The Cuarrman. Has that accusation against you been made before, 
to your knowledge / 

Mr. Orman. Not as plainly as it was today, I do not think, sit 
Not in my presence anvway. 

The Cuairman. Have you thought as to what it would be based 
upon or what would lead to the accusation ? 

Mr. Orman. Senator, the only way I can possibly answer that 1s 
probably because I know some of these people. I know people in all 
walks of life. Whether that is a deduction from which such an 
accusation can be drawn, I do not know. I really do not have an 
answer to that. I really do not. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you again about this $5,000 a year 
you got from the Yellow Cab Co. and the $3,500 you now get from 
the City Service. Isn’t it true that your public relations work really 
consists of a pay-off so that you will cause the Police Department 
to permit ei people to park their cabs in those stands? Isn't that 
correct ? 

Mr. Orman. It is not correct, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. And they continue to pay it to you year after year, 
although you perform no service; is that correct ? 

Mr. Orman. Mr. Moser, I do perform services when IT am able to. 
I wouldn’t say I do not perform services. But I have nothing to do 
with the police department. And it is incorrect about me being able 
to maintain any stands in any street forthem. ‘That is not part of my 
service. 

Mr. Moser. I understand your principal business consists of run- 
ning the Cosmopolitan Hotel? 
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Mr. Orman. For the past 6 years. 

Mr. Moser. Your income from that is what? How much do you 
receive from that ? 

Mr. Orman. I haven't received anything recently from it. I 
haven't taken anything from the business. 

Mr. Moser. Except perhaps some interest ? 

Mr. Orman. Bond interest, $1,200 a year, until the past year, in 
cluding 1950. 

Mr. Moser. Your 1950 income tax return shows a receipt of $12,100 
under the heading of “Other income.” What is that ? 

Mr. Orman. Lam not going to answer that. 

(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Oran. On advice of counsel, I decline to answer any more 

atements regarding my income, primarily because it looks like you 
are trying to Dail | up an income tax case a@ainst me, although L have 
nothing to fear, but I do not see why I should go on answering all 
these questions about my income. I have filled in my income return 
and have paid it. 

The CHarrmMan. On behalf of the committee, Mr. Orman, I want 
tO @ive assurance that we are not trying to build up an income tax case 
for the Internal Revenue or anyone else. That is not the purpose or 
the function of this committee. 

Mr. Orman. Senator, if you won't think me fresh, if I ask you a 
question—— 

[am not a lawyer. I had been subpenaed as a witness before this 
committee and I think, Senator Hunt, you will bear me out, that I 
tried very hard for 2 hours the first day to answer all these questions 
inte lligently. I have nothing to hide. I want to be cooperative. 

The heading of the subpena reads “Crime and interstate gambling,” 
which TI assured the counsel who was a Lane at the time that I had 
nothing to do with any of that. A lot of the ques stions asked of me 
inferred that I had something to do with gambling. I emphatically 
stated, which I will do again for the record, that I have nothing to do 
with gambling. I receive no money from gamblers. I have nothing 
to do with any partnership or any other form of association with the 
gambling business, which they say exists in the city of Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. You also would say you have nothing whatever to do 
with the matter of how the police force is run? 

Mr. Orman. I emphatically make that statement again. 

Mr. Moser. And have you ever had a meeting of the vice squad 
in your hotel ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. I would have no reason to 
have such a meeting. 

Mr. Moser. Our investigations previously have shown that people 
who are in illegal businesses, gamblers and racketeers, ordinarily 
report in their income tax returns the major source of their income 
under the heading of “other income,” which they do not specify. I 
do not care whether you have paid your income tax liability or not. 
That is your problem. But I want to know why it is that you fall 
into this pattern that we have found and in 1950 you have reported 
as “other income” $12,100, and I want to know what the source of 
it is. 

Mr. Orman. As long as I am paying my good friend here, he ad- 
vises me not to answer. 
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Mr. Moser. On what ground ? 

Mr. Orman. On the ground that it tends to incriminate me in some 
manner or respect, and I think that I will have to let it stand that way. 

Mr. Moser. So you refuse to tell us what “other income” is on the 
ground that it may incriminate you; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. In 1949 you reported under the heading “Miscellaneous 
income,” 314.480. What was that from? 

Mr. Orman. The same thing applies, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer on the ground that it may incrim- 
inate you; is that correct ? 

Mr. Orman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In 1948 you reported miscellaneous income of $10, 650. 
Do you refuse to tell us what that is on the ground that it may incrim- 
inate you also? 

Mr. Orman. The same thing applies. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of a car do you drive ? 

Mr. Orman. A Fleetwood, 1951 Cadillac. 

Mr. Moser. What is the license number ? 

Mr. Orman. AJ-17. 

Mr. Moser. Did Senator Farley get that number for you? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't that considered a low number ? 

Mr. Orman. It is No. 17. It doesn’t meanathing. It gets you more 
tickets than you can handle. 

Mr. Moser. But isn’t it true that in order to get a low number you 
have to get the senator to approve it ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know whether that is true, Mr. Moser, because 
I think twenty-some years Senator Richards offered to do the same 
thing at that time and, to my knowledge, some i offered to 
get me AR-16 or whatever they had in those days. I do not know. 
I do not know why Ihave it. I think I better get rid of it. 

Mr. Moser. Saunders Motors is the place you bought your auto- 
mobile ? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir, it is not. Atlantic Cadillac Co. 

Mr. Moser. The income you have shown here for 1950, on your 
1950 return, shows a total of approximately $19,000. Can you tell 
me why you deposited $15,000 in your bank account on December 21, 
1950 7 

Mr. Orman. I refuse to answer on the same ground. 

Mr. Moser. Do you re pales what you deposited it for? 

Mr. Orman. I certainly do, but I refuse to answer, sir. 

_Mr. Moser. You testified in closed hearing that you had deposited 

5.000 on Dee ‘embe r 14, $15,000 on December 21, and $5,000 on Decem- 
te ry 26—that is $5,126.88. You stated that it was a loan; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Orman. Whatever I said goes in the closed hearings, but the 
same answer prevails at this time. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you told us it is a loan, but you refuse 
to tell us so now: is that correct ? 

Mr. Orman. I am not telling you anything now, sir. I just refuse 
to answer. 

The Cuairnman. We feel in this case somewhat differently from the 
previous instances and that, inasmuch as the witness has given testi- 
mony, he should be required to answer that question. 
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Mr. Ross. I have just come into this case this morning. I do not 
know what was on before. I advised this witness that he should refuse 
to answer on the ground that he just stated, with no disrespect to this 
committee or to you, and that is his position at this time. 

The CratrmMan. We understand. He refuses on the ground that it 
might tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Rorz. Of possible self-incrimination. 

Mr. Moser. On December 14 vou deposited $5,000 in the Board- 
walk National Bank, of which 34,000 was in large notes, cash. Do you 
remember that transaction / 

Mr. Orman. Same answer, sit. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to tell us where vou got the cash 4 

Mr. Orman. Same answer, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On December 21 you deposited $15,000, of which $5,000 
was in cash. I show you a copy of the deposit slip. Will you tell us 
whether that is correct / 

Mr. Orman. That is correct, 

Mr. Moser. We have our answer, then: show you another deposit 
slip for December 14: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Orman. | cannot answer that. I have been advised not to 


answer. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. On the ground of self-incrimination / 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. At least we have you admit that $5,000 in cash was 
deposited on December 21 


(The witness consulted his counsel. ) 

The Cnoamman. Mr. Moser, next question, please. 

Mr. Moser. On February 1, 1951, you made a deposit in the Guar- 
antee Bank & Trust Co. of $50,000. Where did you get that? 

Mr. Orman. I refuse to answer, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer on the ground that it may in- 
criminate you; is that correct 

Mr. Orman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did you get it from your safe-deposit box ¢ 

Mr. OrMan. Same answer, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, Counsel, we just make this observation. 
That is a transaction in the current year for which, of course, no 
income-tax return apparently has been made. So it is difficult to 
understand how it niet embarrass him with regard to income-tax 
returns if no return has been made yet. 

Rornp. Senator, I have this thought. As I say, I had never 
seen this witness until this morning at 10 o'clock. I know nothing 
about this case. As you understand, it is very difficult to advise the 
witness under these circumstances. So it occurs to me, if I had a 
chance to confer with this witness, we might be able to work some- 
thing out. I] a" Walt to Impede this committee in the least, but, 
on the other hand, I have certain duties to perform. I do not like to 

vo off half-cock ed and advise him to answer qui stions that I do not 
a where they will lead. You understand, being a lawyer vourself. 

The Crairman. I was differentiating between those matters that 
have a direct bearing on an income-tax return already filed and to 
which he is committed and those relating to present matters which 
have ho return filed. 
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Mr. Rose. I see the Senator’s point, but I do not know how the 
two may be interlaced. ‘Therefore I must ivi ise him to sts ind on his 
constitutional rights. However. if, after talking to the witness, I 
tind that he can answer the questions, I will have him come back 
and do SO. 

The CuatrmMan. Counsel, we think that is a very reasonable sugges- 
tion on your part. If you feel that by conferring with your chent 
time might be saved or could information be elicited, it would be fairly 
agreeable to us to have him exeused for the present and have you con- 
fer with him over the lunch period. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much for that courtesy. [ think it 
nought — out. I donot know whether it would. 


The Cuarrman. You can consider you will be excused until the ex 
eutina of the lunch period. 

Mr. Orman. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Ross. That is what time ¢ 

The CnarMan. We are not sure, depending upon the next witness, 
If vou keep in touch with us, we will let you know. 

Mr. Moser. The next witness is Harry B. Saunders. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY B. SAUNDERS, CHIEF OF POLICE, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Saunders, will you just come forward, please ? 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear that the testimony 
you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I do. 

The Cuamman. Will you give us your full name ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Harry Saunders. 

The Ciramman. Is that spelled S-a-u-n-d-e-1 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, si 

The CuarrmMan. What is your address / 

Mr. Saunpers. 3801 Atlant 

The CiratRMan,. 3801 Atlantic? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Is that in Atlantie City / 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Phe CHatmMan. For how long have you lived in Atlantic City ? 

Mir. Saunpbers. Born and raised in Atlantic City. 

Phe CuatrMman. And how old are you 4 : 

Mr. Saunpers. I am 57. 

The Ciamman. While you are on the stand, will you keep your 
voice up and talk distine tly, SuUtINg a little ¢ loser, plea ise, SO all may 
hear you! 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Moser. How long have you been the chief of police of Atlantic 
Uity ¢ 

Mir. Saunpers. 1944. 

Mr. Moser. Since 1944? 

Mr. Sacunpers. That is right. 

Mir. Moser. How long were you on the police force before that? 

Mr. Saunpers. I was appointed in 1916. 
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Mr. Moser. So you have been on since 1916 4 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And chief since 1944? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Are you married or single 

Mr. Saunpers. Single. 

Mr. Moser. Have you always been single / 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any business activities other than as chief 
of police ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection with Saunders Motors 4 

Mr. Saunpers. That is my brother. 

Mr. Moser. That is your brother's place 4 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Mos) rk. Is it true you spend a wood deal of time there / 

Mr. Saunpers. Not exactly. 

Mr. Moser. Do you spend a lot of time there ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I wouldn't say a lot of time. 

Mr. Moser. Do you visit there a eood deal / 

Mr. Saunpers. Maybe a couple of times a day for a few minutes. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true you hang around there most of the time 
when vou are off duty ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. On my’ time off. 

Mr. Moser. On your time off, you spend most of your time there ‘ 

Mr. Saunpers. Not most of it. 

Mr. Moser. A good deal of it / 

Mr. Saunpers. I wouldn't say that. Some time, but not often. 

Mir. Moser. Some time, but not often / 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What is your education? What does your education 
consist of ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Public school. 

Mr. Moser. You went to eighth grade, grammer school 4 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. That was your highest schooling ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go into the police department shortly atte 
that ? 

Mr. Saunpers. 1916, 

Mr. MOosER. Shortly after you vot out of school ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I was a clerk in the post office prior to that. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us something about the gambling 
similar activities in Atlantie City ¢ 

Mr. SAUNDERS. We have seven men assigned for that purpose. 

Mr. Moser. Is that called the vice squad ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. There were seven. I think there are six now 
have been off since June 16, so I couldn't tell you much about it. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you have been on vacation ? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Before that you had how miny on the vice squad 4 

Mr. Saunpers. It would vary from six to seven. 

Mr. Moser. It changed quite a lot? 

Mr. Saunpers. We had aman or two at atime. 
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Mr. Moser. Who decided when you would make the change? 

Mr. Saunpers. I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you get instructions from Mr. Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Vice squad ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. They work directly under me. 

Mr. Moser. You make the decision as to who would be changed ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You make all of them? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. There hasn't been a change since 
1937. 

Mr. Moser. None since 1937 2 

Mr. Saunpers. 1947, rather. 

Mr. Moser. Do you change the other beats? 

Mr. Saunprers. We have captains, inspectors. They do it. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Mr. Mooney ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. He works on the vice squad. 

Mr. Moser. When did he come on the force ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn’t tell offhand. 

Mr. Moser. You said the vice squad hasn’t been changed since when ? 

Mr. Saunpers. The squ ad was formed in 1947, 

Mr. Moser. Is that when Moone’ vy came on the police force ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Ile came on earlier than that. 

Mr. Moser. Are there any bookmaking places, bookie joints, open 

Atlantie City ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Not to my knowledge. We have men instructed 

check them. 

Mr. Moser. Who instructed them to check them ? 

Mr. Sacunpers. I tell them. 

Mr. Moser. Does anybody tell you to? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. You tell them to check the places? 

Mr. Saunvers. Where they find evidences of gambling to make 
arrests, 

Mr. Moser. Do they make many arrests? 

Mr. Saunpers. Over 300 since ‘47. 

Mr. Most R. ‘J hree hundred since "472 

Mr. Sacunpers. Over 300 since *47. 

Mr. Moser. How many went to jail? 

Mr. Saunpers. I couk n't tell vou that. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know ? 

Mr. Sacnpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know what happens as a result of these 

‘rests 4 

Mr. Saunvers. They go before the judge and he disposes of them. 

The Cuamman. Chief, Officer Warlich works, of course, in your 
department / 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir 

The Cyairnman. Do you ¢ ‘consider him an active officer ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, si 

The Cuaimman. Has he been actively identified with the raids on 
oambling establishments / 
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Mr. Saunpers. He has made some. 

The Crairman. Have they been successful or unsuccessful ones ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Successful. 

The CuatrMan. It would indicate, therefore, that he knows what 
he is doing and knows where the evidence is to be found ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Do you do anything by way of encouragement 
or discouragement in connection with his work? 

Mr. Saunpers. I encourage him. 

The Ciarman. By what means did you encourage him ? 

Mr. Saunpers. He is a good policem: un. 

The Cnatrman. He is a good policeman? I am not asking you 
that. Iam asking you what you did to encourage him in the fulfill- 
ment of his duty. 

Mr. Saunpers. I didn’t. 

The CHarrman. You en do anything ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, s 

The Cuarman. W oe ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. He knows how I feel toward him. 

The Cuarmman. Do you let your personal feelings to an officer stop 
you from giving full encouragement to officers who perform their 
duties? 

Mr. Saunpers Well, I encourage him. 

The Cuairman. A few minutes ago you said you didn't. 

Mr. Saunpers. He knows how I feel toward him. 

The Crairman. I wasn’t asking you about your personal feelings. 
I was asking you what you did. 

Mr. Saunpers I didn’t do anything. 

The CHatrMan. So you didn’t encourage him; is that correct ? 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

The Cuamman. My question is: If you considered him a vigilant 
officer and one who possessed information as to where violations of 
law were occurring, Why did you not do something to encourage him / 

Mrs. SAUNDERS. This vice Squi id l hi id— I hi ad no reason to mate a 
change. I thought their work was satisfactory, otherwise I would 
have changed them. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever commend him for the successful work 
he was doing ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I very seldom commend any man in my department. 

The CHairnman. Have you commended some é 

Mr. Saunprrs. No; I do not think so. 

The Caatrman. Don't know of any 4 

Mr. Saunpers. No. 

The CuHarrman. Don’t you make it a practice of giving commenda- 
tions to officers who are outstanding in the performance of their work / 

Mr. Saunpers. I haven’t given any commendations. 

The Cuarrman. Have you considered others outstanding in their 
work, too? 

Mr. Saunpers. They are good policemen. 

The Cuamrman. Have you had others who did as much work as 
Officer Warlich and those associated with him and as successful work / 

Mr. Saunpers. There are men out doing a job. 

The CuarrmMan. But he has been very active. 


Ol 
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Mr. Saunnvers. He is a good boy. 

The Cuarman. Have you had anything to do with the numerous 
transfers ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

The Caarrman. Who is responsible for that ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I was away that time. Director Kerstetter was in 
charge. 

The CuHarrman. Who was responsible for the numerous transfers 
that were made of him? 

Mr. Saunpers. I was away at that time and Director Kerstetter 
was made in charge in my place. 

The Cuatrman. As the chief of police, wouldn't you know upon 
your return ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Director Kerstetter was in charge. 

The CHarrman. Of course, you hi . an interest in having the police 
work done as efficiently as possible, I am sure. 

Mr. Saunpers. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Did you take any exception to the fact that Officer 
Warlich, who was an efficient and vigilant officer, was constantly being 
transferred ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Director Kerstetter is my superior. I didn’t ques- 
tion him. 

The Cuairman. You are the chief of police. My question is wheth- 
er you did anything to object to it or to seek to put him back where he 
could do the most work successfully. 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn't very well tell Director Kerstetter. He 
IS my supe rior. 

The Cuamman. You have the right to speak to him about things. 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes; I can speak to him. 

The CHairman. Did vou ever speak to him about Officer Warlich 
and advise or request or suggest that he be placed where he could 
continue his successful and efficient work ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. We had seven men on the squad and I thought that 
was enough men to be on one squad. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Most R. How does bookmaking operate in Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I don’t know much about it, only what the men 
report to me. 

The CuarrmMan. What do the men report to you? 

Mr. Saunpers. They do not find evidences of gambling. If they 
do, thev make arrests. 

Mr. Moser. Have they ever reported back that there was bookmak- 
ing going on‘ 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. They make arrests. 

Mr. Moser. The ‘vy have never reported any bookmaking? 

Mr. Sacnvers. No. If they find evidences, they make arrests. 

Mr. Moser. _s does a bookmaking establishment operate ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I don’t know anything about it; IT never bothered 
with it. 

Mr. Mosrr. Never bothered to look for them ? 

Mr. Sacnpers. When I had a complaint, I went out to look at them. 
If I get a complaint and no one is available, I go out. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever seen one? 
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. Moser. Isn’t that a pretty big numbers operation / 

Mr. Saunpers. It must be if he does that business. 

Mr. Moser. But he did do that at one time. 

Mr. Saunpers. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. He was arrested for it. 

Mr. Saunpers. He was arrested for numbers. 

Mr. Moser. Was he convicted ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I think he was. 

Mr. Moser. Then he must have been doing it, don’t you think? 

Mr. Saunpers. I think he was arrested duri ing Dickson’s wr 

Mr. Moser. Are there any other numbers operations in Atlantic 
City that you know of? 

Mr. Saunpers. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know about any of themé 

Mr. Saunpers. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know where you can go to place a bet in Atlantic 
City ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Haven't any idea? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you read any of the report submitted to you by the 
police reporting these things ? 

Mr. Saunvers. They did not report, only when arrests were made 
and they found something. 

Mr. Moser. Then they reported to you ? 

Mr. Saunpers. They submitted a report that they had made an 
arrest. 

Mr. Moser. Do you read those reports? 

Mr. Sacnpers. | don’t vet all ofthem. I meet the men every morn- 
ing when I am working. ; 

Mr. Moser. You mean the vice squad ? 

Mr. Saunvers. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. W Thi it do they tell you? 

Mr. Saunpers. They report the conditions in the city. 

Mr. Moser. Do they tell you there is no rackets? 

Mr. Saunpers. The “V don’t find any evidence of any gambling. 

Mr. Moser. You think they are right; do you? 

Mr. Saunpers. I just take their word for it. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t make an independent investigation to find 
out if they are right ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. No: I do not. 

The Cuatrman. Chief, at that point, Officer Warlich states, to the 
hest of his knowledge, there are about 1,100 men actively engaged in 
h: andling gambling operations in Atlantic City illegally and: about 200 
igar stores are actively identified with gambling operations, and in 
out 200 other places there are different forms of gambling in opera- 
tion. Would you think his estimate is correct ? 

Mr. Saunvers. I don’t know. I couldn’t say. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any reason to doubt it ? 

Mr. Saunpers. I think the vice squad would be in a better position 
to answer. 

The Cuatrman. We only have you. We are asking you as the chief 
of police: Have ‘you any reason to differ or doubt or take exception 
to what Officer Warlich has stated ? 
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Mr. Saunpers. I don’t think there are that many. 

The C HAIRMAN. How many do you think? 

Mr. Saunvers. I couldn’t say. 

The Cuamman. If you do not know, how come you object to his 
estimate ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. I wouldn’t know. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you ever talked to Officer Warlich about it? 

Mr. Saunpers. I spoke to Warlich. 

The Cratrman. Did you ever discuss with him the knowledge which 
he possesses which leads him to this statement that there are so many 
places ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. He spoke to me the other day, but I am off now. 

The CHarrMan. You don’t think it is your duty when you are off 
to interest yourself in this? 

Mr. Saunpers. He can make those arrests. 

The Cyatrrman. Yes; but you are the chief of police. You are his 
superior. 

Mr. Saunvers. That is right. 

The Cuamman. What I am trying to find out is whether you did 
anything to find out about the existence of these places, some of which 
are said to be operating with out-of-State connections. 

Mr. Saunpers. You are referring to that list at that time that 
I got? 

The Crratrman. Referring to everything that Officer Warlich said. 

Mr. Saunpers. That was turned over to Director Kerstetter and 
he assigned Sergeant Sullivan to check i 

The Cratrman. You are the chief of police, and you have responsi- 
bilities, 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrMan. You took an oath to uphold the law ? 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. Do you think you have done all you should do to 
find out from Officer Warlich where his information comes from and 
what he knows? 

Mr. Saunpers. No: he didn’t submit to me.’ He said he had it. 

The Cratrman. My question is whether you have taken = to 
find out from him about the location of these places and do something 
about it. 

Mr. Saunpers. I figured I would be back in a few days and I would 
call him in and take care of it. 

The CuHarrman. What have you been doing during the past several 
years ¢ 

Mr. Saunpvers. He didn’t come to me about it. 

The Cuarrman. You knew, Chief, from last November, from the 
last week of November of 1950, until April 28, 1950, that he has been 
conducting a series of raids—20 in number—and didn’t that show 
that he knew something? Didn’t you think it was your duty to find 
out what he knew and to give him assistance? Didn’t you think that 
was your duty ? 

Mr. Saunpers. He was told he could have any assistance he wanted 
any time. 

The CuarrmMan. My point is: What did you do? 

Mr. Saunpers. I called the regular vice squad’s attention to it. 

The Crratman. Is that all you did? 
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Mr. Saunpers. And I have the captains and sergeants to check 
everything in town. 

The Cnarrman. Did you follow up what they were doing and find 
out if they were haces your orders ? 

Mr. Saunpers. They all report the same. 

The Cuarrman. And what do they report ‘ 

Mr. Saunpers. That on their tour of duty they could not find evi- 
dences of gambling. 

The CHarrman. Yet, Officer Warlich was continuing to find evi- 
dence and bringing in cases that resulted in convictions. Ought you 
not to rely on him, then, because he apparently knew what “he was 
talking about ; didn’t wes 

Mr. Sacunprers. Yes, si 

The Carman. Can’t you give us any other explanation as to what 
vou did or why you didn’t do something ? 
~ Mr. Saunpers. All I ean say is the vice squad has its orders and goes 
out to check them. 

Mr. Moser. Doesn't it seem peculiar to you that the vice’ squad 
reports to you every morning that there is no vice in the city? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. They make arrests too. 

Mr. Moser. Occasionally ? 

Mr. Saunpers. They made over 300 since 1947. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you get that figure 4 

Mr. Saunpers. Sergeant Sullivan got that figure for me. 

Mr. Moser. And how m: nV of those 300 went to }: ail? 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn't tell you that. The judge of the court 
could tell vou better. 

Mr. Moser. You ~ know ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, s1 

Mr. Moser. You aca that every morning your vice squad comes 
in and says there is no gambling in town. 

Mr. Saunpers. They report that they covered the town and there 
is nothing. 

Mr. Moser. Doesn’t it seem peculiar to you that Officer Warlich 
found BO eases and your vice squi ad reports every day there are no 
cases ¢ Doesn't that seem peculiar? Doesn't it make you suspicious? 

Mr. Saunpers. That was —. the period of time that War- 
lich—— 

Mr. Moser. That is right, during that time, what did your vice 
squad report to you‘ 

Mr. Saunpers. That they don’t find evidence of gambling. It is on 
information that they have and evidence that they have that they make 
their arrests. 

The Cuamman. Ojlicer Warlich says they are back doing business 
as usual as soon as they are convicted and get a suspended sentence and 
are fined. They return to their operations again. 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn’t say on that. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t Officer Warlich give you written reports on the 
things he found ¢ 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You re: ad those? 

Mr. Saunpvers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And those indicated that there was gambling going on? 
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Mr. Saunpers. There are arrests being made now. There must be 

gambling when they make an arrest. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it peculiar that he reported in writing that there 
were these conditions and at the same time your officers on the vice 
squad reported they were not so? 

Mr. Saunpers. The vice squad made arrests. 

Mr. Moser. Yes: about the same number. 

Mr. Saunpers. Sir? 

Mr. Moser. About the same number. 

Mr. Saunpers. They made two and three some days. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that when they made arrests your vice squad 
would make them, too? 

Mr. Saunpers. I couldn't say that. 

Mr. Moser. You did not notice anything about that ? 

Mr. Saunpers. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is all we have to ask you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES H. BOYD, CLERK, ATLANTIC COUNTY (N. J.) 
BOARD OF FREEHOLDERS, ACCOMPANIED BY MURRAY FRED- 
ERICKS, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Crairman. Mr. Boyd, will you raise your right hand and be 
sworn ¢ 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth in the evidence you are 
about to give this committee ¢ 

Mr. Born. I do. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Boyd, do you have counsel ? 

Mr. FrepertcKs. My name is Murray Fredericks, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Cuairman. We are very glad to have you. Your full name, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. James H. Boyd. 

The Cuamaman. Mr. Boyd, your address ? 

Mr. Boyp. 1 North Brighton Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Cuatrman. Your business or occupation 4 

Mr. Boyp. Clerk of the Atlantic County Board of Freeholders, 
Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic City. 

The CuarrMan. Counsel, you did give your name. I don’t think 
you gave your address. 

Mr. Frepertcks. 504 Schwemm Building, Atlantic City. 

The CuairmMan. You are a counselor at law, an attorney at law ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Are you connected with the government, the city 
government ? 

Mr. FrepertcKs. I am city solicitor, but I am not representing Mr. 
Boyd in that capacity. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. I wanted to establish it for the 
purposes of identification. You are here in the role of private counsel 
retained by the witness ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Moser, will vou proceed, please ? 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Boyd, I understand you are the clerk of the board 
of freeholders. 
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Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Of Atlantic County ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your salary for that? 

Mr. Boyp. $5,000. 

Mr. Moser. How long has it been $5,000 ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Since either January 1946 or 1947. I have forgotten 
which year. I think it was 1946. 

Mr. Moser. 1946 or 1947. 

Mr. Boyp. 1947. I think it was one of those two years. It was 
after I came back from the Army. 

Mr. Moser. What was it before that ? 

Mr. Boyp. $4.000. 

Mr. Moser. It has been $4,000 for a good many years ¢ 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. As long as you had the job? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Are you engaged in politics? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your political position ‘ 

Mr. Borp. Iam chairman of the executive committee of the Fourth 
Ward United Republican Club. 

Mr. Moser. Chairman of the executive committee 4 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does that mean you are the head of that political 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are the head of that ward practically! Is that 
the largest ward of the city ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Edward Nappen ? 

Mr. Born. He is a co-leader with me. 

Mr. Moser. He is your co-leader in that ward ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does he also occupy an official position ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; he does. 

Mr. Moser. What is his job? 

Mr. Boro. He is indictment clerk of the Atlantic County prose- 
cutor’s office. 

Mr. Moser. You know a “Nockey” Johnson ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection with him? 

Mr. Boyn. I worked in the same suite of oflices that he was in when 
he was county treasurer. 

He was county treasurer and I worked in the board of freeholders 
office, and they were all in the same suite. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you work in his political organization ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Moser. For how many years? 

Mr. Born. I am guessing, sir, but I would say about 15-16 years, 
somewheres around there. . 

Mr. Moser. And were you a protégé of his? Were you a political 
protégé of his? 
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(The witness consulted his attorney. ) 

Mr. Boyp. I do not know what you mean by “protégé.” 

Mr. Moser. Did he help you in your political career? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; I would say he helped me. 

Mr. Moser. Did you help him? 

Mr. Boyp. As a political leader; yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you do political favors for him ? 

Mr. Born. Yes; I would say that. 

Mr. Moser. He did them for you? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know Officer Mooney ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Do I know Officer Mooney ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is his job on the police force 4 

Mr. Boyrp. On the vice squad presently. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any political dealings with him? 

Mr. Boyp. Political dealings? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. As a precinct worker and an active member of the 
club, if you mean that; yes. 

Mr. Moser. He is a member of your club? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever do any political favors for him? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. [haven't done any political favors 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever done political favors for you ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Perhaps secured votes, as I said, as a precinct worker. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever helped you in connection with any friend 
of yours who has been arrested ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you have anything to do with the handling of 
the police department / : 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever! 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever urged a member of the police depart- 
ment not to bother any bookmakers or numbers men / 

Mr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. No connection with that at all? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Oflicer Gribbin ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever offer Officer Gribbin to get him a soft 
job in the police dep: urtment anywhere / 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever urge him not to presecute or not to ar- 
rest bookmakers and numbers people so much ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. I have only talked to Officer Gribbin once 
in my life. He visited my office. 

Mr. Moser. That happened then? 

Mr. Boyp. The time he visited my office was right after that 
political campaign that Officer Warlich had explained to you on the 
pay raise. 


Mr. Moser. Yes. 
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Mr. Boyp. After that, there was a lot of talk around and a lot of 
the boys were fighting each other, and everything else. It was a very 
bad condition as far as the officers were concerned among the mselves. 
‘Those who voted “yes” were not speaking to those who voted “no.” 
It was a terrible condition and during that time, as Officer Warlich 
further reported to you gentelmen, like there was some changes made 
by the police department. Officer Gribbin perhaps properly so, did not 
like some of the ch: anges that were made, and he kept talking to people, 

and somebody suggested, “Why don’t you see Jimmy Boyd?” 

Mr. Mos: r. W hy were those police changes mi ade ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I would assume for the good of the department, as I just 
exple ained, for the morale of the department after the election. But 
that is something that the police department would have to answer, 
Mr. Moser. I don't know. 

Mr. Moser. You were going ahead with your explanation of what 
happened at that conversation. 

Mr. Boyp. Officer Gribbin was talking to people about these changes, 
and so forth, and so on. Someone said, “Why don’t you see Jimmy 
Bovd has 

Gribbin said, “He won't see me.” 

Mr. Moser. Who said that ? 

Mr. Boyp. Who said that? 

Mr. Moser. Who tol | him to see you! 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t recall who it was. People on the street. At least 
they told me that story. I couldn’t specifically recall who it was. 

Mr. Moser. Officer Gribbin said that he would not see you? 

Mr. Boyp. He said I would not see him. 

Mr. Moser. Is that true / 

Mr. Boyp. No,sir. Iam coming to that, sir 

Mr. Moser. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Boyp. I said, “Oliver Gribbin can see me any time he wishes. 
He Is a member of the Fourth Ward Club.” 

Mr. Moser. ‘To whom did you say that ! 

Mr. Boyp. ‘To whoever it Was who was telling me, I do not re- 
member who it was. It was someone on the street. IT heard a lot of 
those stories after the election. I met Assistant Director Kerstetter 
at one time in the restaurant, having lunch. During the conversation 
the subject came up again and [ said to the assistant director, “If you 
see Gribbin, can you tell him if he wants to see me, to come up and see 
me. He ean cert: ainly see me any time.” 

The next thing I knew Gribbin was outside of my office waiting 
to see me. 

Mr. Moser. Gr ib bin was tok | to-see you by Kerste tter / 

Mr. Boyp. He could have been told that or told he could see me. I 
do not know what expression was used. He was out there waiting. I 
happened to be busy for quite some time. It was one of my committee 
days of the board of freeholders. I saw him out in the hall. When I 
went back into my office. he wasn’t there. I knew he had been waiting 
forme. I did call Tod Kerstetter and told him if Gribbin wanted to 
see me, I was now free if he wanted to come up. I had been tied up 
to close to an hour, I assume. 

He came up and I said, “Gribbin, what is the trouble?” 

He said, “I do not like the way my buddies are being pushed around.” 

I said, “Gribbin, I do not know anything about that. My only 
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advice to you is to worry about yourself and let your buddies worry 
about themselves. You, like myself, have enough to do to worry about 
ourselves.” 

So he said, “Well, maybe you are right. I want to know if you 
can do anything about it.” 

I said, “I absolutely cannot. It entirely remains a police matter. 
The various changes that have been made are a police matter.” 

He asked me several times whether or not I could not intercede and 
help his buddies. I answered every time that he discussed it with me 
as follows: “Gribbin, believe me, 1 cannot do anything. Why don’t 
you be a good boy and worry about yourself and let your buddies worry 
about themselves ?” 

We talked for quite a while along those lines and about the election 
and what happened during the election and everything else. 

Mr. Moser. When you said, “Be a good boy,” what did you mean by 
that ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Purely an expression. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t mean that he should conduct himself in any 
particular way ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. Just an expression, “Be a good boy,” and stop 
worrying about others. ‘That was exactly the way I put it. 

Mr. Moser. While you were talking to Mr. Gribbin, did you make 
any telephone call to Mr. Kerstetter? 

Mr. Borp. Yes; I am coming to that. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Boyp. We talked for quite some time, if my memory is correct. 
He had to go to work, I will say, at 4 o'clock. 1 am guessing | aut this 
for the moment as to the time. He said, “I will be aw fully late.’ 

I said, “I will call up the director and tell him that you have been 
here with me and maybe he will excuse you for a few minutes. 

That was what I did and that was all I know about it. 

Mr. Moser. You did ask the director to excuse him? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did they excuse him for the day # 

Mr. Boyp. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know what Kerstetter told him to do? 

Mr. Boyp. He left my office and I haven’t seen Mr. Gribbin to talk 
to himsinee. He never let me know what happened. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you think it,would help for you to call the 
director of public safety 4 

Mr. Boyp. Because I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Because you knew him personally ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have nothing to say about how the police depart- 
ment is run? 

Mr. Boyp. That was only a request, that was nothing to say about 
it. He could have turned me down as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever made other requests from the public 
safety director about who should be where on the police department 

Mr. Boyp. You mean to Tod Kerstetter, the assistant director of 
public safety ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. I have made various requests of him. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of requests have you made? 
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Mr. Boyp. Once in a while someone would come in and perhaps 
ask you if their son or husband or friend of the family could perhaps 
get an assignment into a radio car, or maybe from one beat to another 
because of personal reasons of theirs. 

Mr. Moser. Does this happen often ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; not often. 

Mr. Moser. About how many times? 

Mr. Boyp. Not over several times a year. 

Mr. Moser. Why did they come to you? 

Mr. Boyp. As the fourth ward leader, they were members of the 
Fourth Ward Club and they came to me and asked for that reason, 

Mr. Moser. As fourth ward leader, they thought you could prob- 
ably exert some influence on behalf of their son: is that correct ? 

Mr. Boyp. It is not a question of influence, it is a question of asking 
a favor. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Boyd, you spoke of the division of votes be- 
tween the patrolmen, some voting for the increase in salary and some 
voting to oppose an increase in their salary. What would be your 
explanation of policemen voting against an increase in their own 
salaries. Why did they do that ? 

Mr. Boyp. Senator, that would be a hard question to answer, except 
that, as has been testified here earlier, the Republican organization in 
Atlantic County did not fully support the pay raise. 

Senator Hun. Do you know if any Republican leader spoke to the 
patrolmen urging them to vote against this pay increase? Are you 
familiar with the meeting that was described whereby the Senator 
urged them to go out and vote against their own pay raise ? 

Mr. Boyp. I wasn’t at that meeting. 

Senator Hun. Do you know about the details of it? 

Mr. Boyp. It is very vague. I recall hearing about it and reading 
about it after the meeting. I do not recall any details. 

Senator Hunt. Substantially, was the evidence we heard this morn- 
ing with reference to that meeting correct ? 

Mr. Boyp. I would say substantially, Senator, as far as my mem- 
ory is concerned, that is so. 

Mr. Moser. You said the Republican organization in Atlantic City 
opposed the pay raise. Did the ‘y have any meeting at which they dis- 
cussed 1t f 

Mr. Boyp. Did who have any meeting? 

Mr. Moser. The Republican organization. 

Mr. Boyp. There were many meetings in which the pay raise was 
discussed, 

Mr. Moser. It was decided by the organization that they would op- 
pose the pay raise / 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Di id you oppose it ? 4 

Mr. Boyp. Personally, yes, sir. 

(The witness consulted his counsel.) 

Mr. Moser. Did you urge any policeman or fireman to oppose it? 

Mr. Boyp. I may have talked to a few of them to ask them to vote 
against it. 

Mr. Moser. Why would you expect them to vote against their own 
pay raise? 

Mr. Boyp. I just asked them to. I don’t know why they would. 
Some of them would. 
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Mr. Moser. Why do you oppose the salary increas® $ 

Mr. Boyp. Because it was too much of an extra tax burden on At- 
lantic City. 

Mr. Moser. How much do the policemen get ? 

Mr. Boyp. $2,900. 

Mr. Moser. How much do you get? 

Mr. Boyp. $5,000. 

Mr. Moser. When did you get the last pay raise ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. In 1946. 

Mr. Moser. How about the $400 bonus you got 4 

Mr. Boyp. That was this year. The police and firemen get a $400 
bonus, too. 

The Crarrman. The committee will now take a recess for lunch 
2 p.m. of this same day.) 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of this same day.) 


. 


. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Crairman. The hearing will come to order, please. 
Mr. Boyd, will you resume the stand, please. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF JAMES H. BOYD 


The Cramman. Mr. Moser, will vou resume the examination of 
Mr. Boyd? 

Mr. Moser. Yes, sir. Do you know Mr. Orman? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, I would say about 15 vears. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Boyp. Fairly well. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. Boyp. He is in the hotel business. 

Mr. Moser. Is that all, as far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. So far as I know. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. Masueci ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Born. Oh, 10 or 12 years, 1 guess, around there. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry Haggerty ¢ 

Mr. Boypb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him a long time ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Ten to fifteen years, around that time. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Bartenders’ union. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know of any other business that he has / 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that he was arrested for numbers gam- 
bling in 1947? 

Mr. Boyp. I read that in the papers that he was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. You did not know that, though ? 

Mr. Boyp. I knew it from the newspapers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Would it surprise you to know that his gross is $175,000 
a year? 
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Mr. Boyp. I wouldn’t have the slightest idea on that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. [f you knew that his income-tax return showed a gross 
of that amount, what business would you think he was in? 

Mr. Boyp. I wouldn't know that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Even though you have known him for all these years? 

Mr. Boyp. (No answer. ) 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Sullivan ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Boyp. A member of the police department. 

Mr. Mosrr. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Boyn. ( Yh, 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Moser. Harold Scheper ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business / 

Mr. Boyrp. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was he arrested for the numbers game in 1947? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir, I recall reading about him having been arrested: 
yes, Sir. 

Mr. Moser. Would you be surprised if you knew that he had a 
numbers business of $175,000 a vear? 

Mr. Boyp. I would not know that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You would not know that ? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Now, you have been in local politics for a good many 
vears, vou testified, as the head of your ward / 

Mr. Boypn. Yes. 

Mir. Moser. And you are now head of the fourth ward ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Were you formerly the head of the third ward ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been a member of the Republican County 
Committee 4 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t think I was ever a member of it. I don’t recall 
being a member of it. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever contributed toward its support ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir, T have contributed. 

Mr. Moser. You have? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. How much have you contributed / 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, every once in a while, $50 or $75, something like that, 
a few years back. I haven’t given anything in late years. 

Mr. Moser. You have not 4 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. But you have given S75 and S50 / 

Mr. Boyp. Various amounts. I don’t reeall the amounts. 

Mr. Moser. You are familiar with this receipt I showed you the 
other day fexhibiting receipt |? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Moser. I have before me a small ecard headed “Atlantic County 
Republican Committee, Atlantic City, N. J.” It has this statement 
on it: 

Deak MempBer: The amount shown above is your dues for sustaining mem- 
bership in the Republican Party of Atlantic County. Your dues may be paid in 
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installments at your convenience. Please remit to Joseph P. Macbeth, treasurer, 


at the 


following address 


and the address is given as the Schwem Building, and in the corner it 


Savs: 


Vear 


Mr. 


don't 


Mr. 


“Dues.” and the amount filled in in typewriting is $30 for the 


1951. Have you ever received one of those / 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Boyp. No, sIr, I never received one ot those. 
Moser. You have never seen one of those / 


. Boyp. I have seen one, but I hever received one. 


Moser. You have seen them though ¢ 

Boyp. Yes, sir: I have seen them. 

Moser. Have you seen them in other people’s hands 

Boyrp, Oh, I suppose I have, or in the offices, or some place, 1 
specifically recall just where I have seen them. 

Moser. But you do know eo at members of the Republican com- 


mittee are elected, are they hot, by the voters in their party ¢ 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Borp. That is right, sir; yes, sir. 
Moser. And is it nece auaey for them to pay anything to become 


members / 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Boyp. No, sir. 
Moser. So when it Says, “Dear membe r.” that did not mean that 


any — of the committee has to pay it. 


Mr. 


mittee, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Borp. That is right. It does not mean any member of the com- 
that is right. 

Moser. This is just a sustaining membership. 

sorp. That is right, 

Moser. Now, do you iii under what circumstances these cards 


are sent out / 


Mr. 


Boyp. They are just sent out to people asking for voluntary 


contributions. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Moser. What people? 

Boyp. Anyone that the treasurer can think of to send it t 
Moser. Have you sent anything to anybody ¢ 

Borp. I don’t remember sending any. 

Moser. You might have sent them ? 

Boy DD. ] could have, sir. I don't recall specifically any » RO. 
Most r. None has ever been sent to yous 

Boyp. I don’t ever recall receiving one: no, sir. 
Moser. Are they sent to the city othcials ¢ 

Boyp. They could be, sir. I don’t know. You will have to 


check the records on who they are sent to. 


Mr. 


Moser. On back of this is a statement. and this was sent into 


the committee by an unknown person, and it says: 


DreAR SENATOR: This is only part of what we 


are required to pay for the privi- 


lege to work for the city of Atlantic City in this free country, U.S. A. 


ro 


This money is not dues, it is kick-back. 


Have you anything to say about that ? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr 


Boyp. No, sir; I don’t know anything about that, sir. 
Moser. You don’t know anything about that ¢ 

Boyp. I never saw it. 

Moser. What kind of a car do you drive? 

Boyrp. An Oldsmobile. 

Moser. Where did you buy it? 


_Boyp. At the Saunders Motor Car Co. 
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Mr. Moser. That is the one the chief of police testified belongs to 
his brother ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your license number ! 

Mr. Boyp. AA-5, 

Mr. Moser. Do you get that by special application through the 
Senator ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I have had that since 1940, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does the senator approve your application ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I get it every year, I don’t know whether he approves 
it. He does not approve it with me. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. McCallum, from Atlantic City $ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a bookie? 

Mr. Boyp. 1 don’t know what he is. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether he is a bookie or not 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether he has ever worked in a horse 
room ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Personally I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever come to see you about opening a horse room ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever talk to you about being in trouble in open- 
ing a horse room ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did he talk to you about ? 

Mr. Boyp. Why, he talked to me about helping him to get a new 
brace for his leg, I think he has got a brace, I guess you would call 
1* that. 

Mr. Moser. He just asked you about that and nothing else? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isee. Did anybody ever speak to you about him, asking 
how to open a horse room / 

Mr. Boyp. No one ever spoke to me about that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did anybody ever speak to you about, or did he ever 
speak to you about opening a cigar store ? 

Mr. Boyp. He never spoke to me. 

Mr. Moser. Or a bootblack parlor ? 

Mr. Born. Not to me. 

Mr. Moser. No such conversation so far as you are concerned, with 

fr. McCallum took place ¢ 

Mr. Born. So far as I am personnally concerned. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you about a couple of items of income 

1 your income tax return. 

Mr. Boyp. All right. 

_Mr. Moser. In your 1950 income tax return, you show a total gross 

icome of $6,800 approximately, is that about right ? 

ae sorp. If it is on there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Yes. And there appears there an item entitled “Other 
sources” of $1,655. Will you tell us what that is, please ¢ 
_ Mr. Boyp. That is the same answer as I gave you in the other hear- 
Ings. 


Mr. Moser. Yes, and what is that answer? 
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Mr. Boyp. 1 have given that answer, Mr. Moser, at the closed 
hearing. 

Mr. Moser. Do you wish to have us read the answer, or do you want 
to state it yourself? 

The CratrmMan. Just a moment. Wouldn't it be shorter and 
probably a more expeditious procedure, just to have you repeat it 
again ¢ 

Mr. Frepvertcks. I am willing that he does do that, Senator. The 
only thing is, this was gone over quite thoroughly at the prior hear- 
ing, ancl specific answers were given to each question at that time. 

The Cuamman. Counsel, I don’t want to interrupt you, but he has 
already indicated that he once answered the question. 

Mr. Frepericks. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. So I think it is probably really a little waste of 
time in going around the thing. If he wants to stand on his original 
answer, he can ve rv well say so, and repeat it. 

(Counsel confers with witness. ) 

Mr. Boyp. I will stand on my original answer, sir, and you may 
read it from the record. 

The Cuairman. Well, wouldn't it be much quicker if you just repeat 
what the answer is! You, of all people, ought to know, rather than 
have us go through that whole record at much waste of time. 

Mr. Boyp. All right. 

Mr. Moser. All mght. What is the answer to my question? What 
is the source of that income? 

Mr. Boyp. What vear were you referring to? 

Mr. Moser. 1950, 

Mr. Boyp. And I received $1,655, is that the one you asked me 
about ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. I received that from Robert Friedlander, an attorney. 

Mr. Moser. You received that from Robert Friedlander, an 
torney ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known Robert Friedlander ? 

Mr. Boyrp. Oh, 7,8, 9 or 10 years, somewhere around that, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Moser. You have known him for quite a long while? 

Mr. Boyp. I would say that, ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him intimately ? 

Mr. Boyp. Fairly well, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And what did he give you that mone y for? 

Mr. Moser. He gave it to you pe rsonally ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. He gave it to me personally, sir. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. For what — 

Mr. Boyp. He gave it to me to help me, sir, in my fourth ward 
leadership, so to speak, 

Mr. Moser. He gave it to you to spend in the fourth ward leader- 
ship ? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir, he personally gave it to me to help as a friend. 

Mr. Moser. It was given to you as a friend. 

Mr. Boyp. He gave it to me to help me, I know that. 


‘6 
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Mr. Moser. He gave it to you for your personal use ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Had you rendered any services for him? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you promise to render any services for him? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Most R. Where did he vel the money ¢ 

Mr. Born. I don’t know that, sir, you will have to ask him. 

Mr. Moser. That was his personal funds ? 

Mr. Boyp. I don’t know where he got it. I didn’t ask him and he 
didn’t tell me. 

Mr. Moser. Is he alive? 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. He 1s? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Most R. Did he elve that money to vou because he had collected 
it from other people ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. I would not know that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You would not 4 

Mr. Boyp. No, SIT. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it rather strange that Mr. Friedlander should 
just give you this money ¢ 

Mr. B YD. He isa friend of 1 ine and wanted 9 vive it to me, 

Mr. Mi SER. Is ita common thing In your lite for people to olive you 
money because they like you / 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is he the only man who has ever given you money be- 
cause he liked vou / ; ; 

Mr. Bovp. L would say so. I cannot recall any others. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever received any money from Harold 
Scheper ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Never. 

Mr. Moser. He never gave vou any ? 

Mr. Born. No. 

Mr. Moser. How about Harry Haggerty ? 

Mr. Boyrp. Never. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true, Mr. Boyd, that that $1,655 was given to 
you by Mr. Friedlander because he was collecting from other people 
for vou! 

Mr. Boyp. That is not true. You will have to ask him. It is not 
true to my know ledge. 

Mr. Moser. It is not true? 

Mr. Boyp. No. 

Mr. Moser. That is to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Boyp. That is ri 

Mr. Moser. Could it 

Mr. Boyp. Not to ny knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Is Mr. Friedlander a collector for you from Harold 
Scheper ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. He certainly is not. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a collector for you from Harry Haggerty ? 

Mr. Boyp. He certainly is not. ey 

Mr. Moser. Nevertheless, he just gave you this money. and vou 
don’t know where it comes from ? | : 


Mr. Boyp. No. 
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Mr. Moser. Isn't it rather peculiar that he just gives you that 
money ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. He gave it to me, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did he start giving it to you? 

Mr. Boyp. 1949. 

Mr. Moser. When cid you occupy the oflice you how have ? 

Mr. Boyp. What office is that. sir? 

Mr. Moser. Aren't vou secretary of the board of freeholders ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did you start having that job? 

Mr. Boyp. 1936, I was made clerk of the board, is that what you 
mean, sir 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any connection between the fact that you are 
clerk of the board of freeholders and the fact that Mr. Friedlander 
gave you this money ¢ 
, Mr. Boyp. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. How much did he give you in 19494 

Mr. Boyp. A thousand dollars. 

Mr. Moser. A thousand dollars. 

Mir. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And he also gave you that Just because he was a friend 
of yours ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long do you expect Mr. Friedlander to keep on 
giving vou money every year ¢ 
~ Mr. Boyp. I would not know that. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ask him for it? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Most R, Did Vou tell him you needed it ¢ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you do any favors for him? 

Mr. S07 D. No, SIT. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ask you to do any favors? 

Mr. Boy D. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He just, out of a clear sky, gave you the money? 

Mr. Boyp. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. In what denominations did he give you this money ? 

Mr. Boyrp. Tens, twenties, fives, I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. It was given to you in cash? 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was it all given to you at once? 

Mr. Born. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How often did he give you money ? 

Mr. Boyp. Oh, five or six times a year. I don’t recall specifically 
now. 

Mr. Moser. He just came in and handed you the money ? 

Mr. Boyn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much at a time? 

Mr. Boyp. A couple of hundred, three hundred, two hundred. 

Mr. Moser. A couple of hundred dollars at a time? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Friedlander just walks into your office out of a clear 
sky and hands you $200 because he is a friend of yours? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the only explanation you can give for that ? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Now, if it was a gift, why do you report it in your in- 
come tax! 

Mr. Boyp. Well, I just put it in there, sir, according to what I 
thought I should do, because I have always accounted for everything 
I have received. 

Mr. Moser. Even gifts? 

Mr. Born. Well, I put it in, it is money I received. 

Mr. Moser. Has anybody ever given you a Christmas present of 
money £ 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir, nothing. 

Mr. Moser. A relative ever given you a $10 bill for Christmas ? 

Mr. Boyp. Maybe when I wasa kid. Nobody has given me anything 
lately. 

Mr. Moser. Nothing lately. 

Mr. Boyp. No. 

Mr. Moser. But Mr. Friedlander is the only one who gives you 
money now, is that right’ 

Mr. Boyp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And so, for rendering no services whatever, and with- 
out any request at all, he just walks into your office every little while 
and gives you $200, and you don’t give any favors to anybody for that, 
is that your position ‘ 

Mr. Borp. That is my position, and that is the truth, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you still contend, so far as you know, that that is 
not a payoff for any services you have rende red, or any influence you 
have performed in your office, is that correct 

Mr. Boyp. It certainly is not a payoff, sir. 

Mr. Moser. But it is just a plain, ordinary gift, given to you because 
he likes you. 

(No answer. ) 

Mr. Moser. That is all the questions I have. 

The CHairmMan. That is all. Thank you. 

Now, I might state, as is customary with the committee, that when- 
ever the name of any person is mentioned through the testimony of 
any witness, an opportunity is freely afforded to that individual to 
make any rep i+ he desires. 

Now, the name of counsel was mentioned today, and Mr. Fredericks 
idvised me that he desired to make a response to that, did you not ? 

Mr. Frepericxs. Yes. LI appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity 
as a lawyer to-—— 

Mr. Moser. Might T ask you this, Mr. Fredericks, at the outset: Do 
vou desire to testify in regard to it ¢ 

Mr. Frevericks. To this incident ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frepericks. If you so desire me. 

The CuatrmMan. That is for you to determine. You indicated that 
vou desired to have something to say about it, and I stated immediately 
that, of course, every opportunity would be given to you to testify, 
if you so desired. 
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Mr. Frepericks. Then I would like to be sworn to deny that state- 
ment. 

The Cuarmman. Very good, sir. We will be very happy to have 
you do so, 

In the presence of the Almighty God, do you swear that the testi- 
mony you shall give shal! be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth? 

Mr. Frepericss. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MURRAY FREDERICKS, CITY SOLICITOR, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Fredericks, we will be very glad to have 
you state anything you desire concerning the comment that was made 
this morning in which your name was mentioned. 

Mr. Frepericx. Asa member of the bar, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the opportunity to be sworn here to categorically and without reserva- 
tion deny the statement made by Mr. Moser in the form of a question 
to Mr. Orman, that I, together with Mr. Orman and Mr. Burdick and 
Mr. Reginelli, were in front of Mr. Orman’s hotel on, I think the 
statement was, July 6 or 7 of this year. 

The Cuarrman. I think the date was given as the 6th, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. Frepericks. I have never, on those dates or any other dates, 
been in front of that hotel with Mr. Reginelh, and that is a statement 
of fact. 

The Crramman. All right. su 

Mr. Moser. Let me ask him a question now, 

Mr. I’redericks, do you know Mr. Reginelli? 

Mr. Frepertckxs. Oh, I know who he is. I don’t kno-v him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him personally ¢ 

Mr. Frepertcks. No. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know him to speak to? 

Mr. Frepertcks. No. 

Mr. Moser. You have never spoken to him? 

Mr. Frepericks. I may have been introduced to him in a public bar 
} years ago, or something of that nature, but 1 wouldn’t say that I 
even know him to speak to. 

Mr. Moser. You have never represented him ? 

Mr. Freperick. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Moser. What is the objection to Mr. Reginelli?) Why are you so 
upset about it? 

Mr. Frepericxs. Well, the objection is to the way the statement 
was made, sir. The papers, in the first place, have alleged since this 
Investigation started in Atlantic City that Mr. Reginelli was e vading 
process. Iam an officer of a court, and I did not like to be tied up in 
a misstatement of fact, and that is the renson I object to lt. 

Mr. Moser. What is Mr. Reginelli’s business ? 

Mr. FrepertcKxs. How do I know. 

Mr. Moser. What is your objection to having this statement? What 
is so bad about Mr. Reginelli? You seem outraged by the fact that 
your name was connected with his. Why is that? 

Mr. FrepertcKxs. The statement was made, Mr. Moser, that [ was in 
front of a hotel in his company. Mr. Reginelli, from newspaper 
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accounts, is wanted before this committee to testify. I don’t know if 
that isa fact. That is what the papers said. 

Mr. Moser. Is that bad ¢ 

Mr. Freperickx. To be what? It is bad for an officer of a court to 
know of the fact that a man is subject to process, and to be in his com 
pany, and that is what I object to when I was not in his company. 

Mr. Moser. E verybody is sub ject to process, I don’t see that that 
is anvthing to be al: armed about. 

Mr. Frepericks. Eve ‘ryone apparently is not evading process, Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Fredericks, on July 7, 1951, at 7 p. m.. were you 
outside the Cosmopolitan Hotel with Mr. Burdick and Mr. Orman ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. July 7 was a Saturday, and I wouldn't know if 1 
was with Mr. Burdick or Mr. Orman on July 7. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember standing in front of a hotel with 
them on that day, or some day near there / 

Mr. Frepericks. It is possible. 

Mr. Moser. It is possible ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. It was only a few days ago. I should think you could 
remember it. 

Mr. Frepertcks. Oh, I say it 1s possible. 

Mr. Moser. It was the same day as our hearing. Does that help 
you remember it, our second day ¢ 

Mr. Frepertcks. That wasa Saturday. I may have passed by there 
on Saturday, July 7, I don’t reeall. If I was, if I did pass by, I was 
with my wife. I live down in that general neighborhood. 

Mr. Moser. Did you stop and talk to Mr. Burdick or Mr. Orman ? 

Mr. FrepericKs. I don’t recall if they were there, and if I passed I 
stopped and talked to them. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that vou and Mr. Orman and Mr. Burdick 
had a conference in front of that hotel at 7 p.m. on July 7 with a fourth 
person ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. That 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it possible? 

Mr. Frepericks. Not a conference; no. 

Mr. Moser. You met there and talked, did you not ? 

Mr. Frepericks. I know a lot of people in Atlantic City, Mr. Moser, 
including Mr. Orman and Mr. Burdick, and if they were out in front 
of the hotel J spoke to them. 

Mr. Moser. So you probably did talk to them. Who was the fourth 
person ¢ 

Mr. Frepericks. That I would not know. 

Mr. Moser. It was not Mr. Reginelli, though ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. Absolutely not. I have not seen Reginelli in 2 or 

years. 

Mr. Moser. Was it Babe Marcella ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. I doubt that. 

Mr. Moser. Was it Fred Mascueci ? 

Mr. Frepertcks. | wouldn’t know if there was a fourth man there. 
I don’t know if I was there that day. I am trying to tell you that if 
they were there and I walked by I spoke to them. 

a Moser. Do you know Mr. William Sheeran ? 

. Frepertcks. William Sheeran ? 
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Mr. Moser. Yes: S-h-e-e-r-a-n. William A. Sheeran. 

Mr. Frepertcks. If that is a Bud Sheeran, I know him. 

Mr. Moser. You do know him. Do you know him socially? 

Mr. FrepericKs. Oh, his wife and my wife have been out together, 
certainly, if that is the William Sheeran you have reference to. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Have you ever been to his house for a cocktail 
party ¢ 

Mr. Fri DERICKS, Where cloes he live? 

Mr. Moser. You know the man. Have you ever been to his house 
for a eocktail party ¢ 

Mr. Freperitcks. I doubt it. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Frepertcks. I doubt it. 

Mr. Moser. At a newspaper report that vou and Mr. Orman and 
Mr. Farley attended a cocktail party at his house on February 1, 1945; 
is that possible ¢ 

Mr. Frepericws. February 1, 1948, and you ask me, about 35 years 
ago, whether I was at a cocktail party at a man’s house that I see about 
twice a year. 

Mr. Moser. Is it possible ? 

Mr. Frepericks. Anything is possible. The question is, Was I 
there ? If the paper reports I was there, I was there. 

Mr. Moser. Thank Vou. Now | will give you one a little more 
recently. On April 29, 1950, we have information that you were seen 
with Mr. Orman in a car bearing the license plate AJ-17. Do you 
know whose car that is? 

Mr. Frepertcks. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. Is that yours ¢ 

Mr. Frepvertcks. No: I don’t have a ear. 

Mr. Moser. Whose ts it ? 

Mr. FrepertcKks. AJ—17 ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Freperitcxs. I think Mr. Orman testified that was his license 
number, and I assume the car is owned by him. I don’t look at his 
ownership card. . 

Mr. Moser. The hotel was closed and Vou and Mr. Fredericks went 
in and shut the door 

Mr. Frepertcxs. Me and Mr. Fredericks ? 

Mr. Moser. You and Mr. Orman: and 5 minutes later Mr. Masneei 
came in a car bearing license No. AK—44 and entered the building, 
which is the Cosmopolitan Hotel. Do you remember that occasion 4 

Mr. Frepericxs. No doubt. it happened. I vo into the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel. There is no question about it. I told you that the 
other day. : 

Mr. Moser. What do you go there for when it is closed ¢ 

Mr. FrepertcKks. When it is closed ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Frepertcks. I may go in and say “Hello” to Orman, or if he 
drove me down from uptown I may get off with him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you go there often when the place is closed 4 

Mr. Frepericks. No. 

Mr. Moser. What do you talk about when you are with him when 
the place is closed ¢ 

Mr. Frepvericks. We may talk about a lot of things, Mr. Moser: 
I don’t know. , 
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Mr. Moser. Do you ever talk about city business ? 

Mr. Frepericks. City business? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Frevertcxs. Everybody in Atlantic City talks about city busi- 
ness, Mr. Moser; it seems to be public property. 

Mr. Moser. All right. That is all I have. 

The Cuamman. That is all, Mr. Fredericks. Thank you. 

The next witness, please. 

Mr. Mosrr. Mr. Lester Burdick. 

The Cuarrman. All witnesses are sworn. Will you raise your right 
hand, please. 

In the presence of the Almighty God, do you swear that the testi- 
mony you shall give shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth ¢ 

Mr. Burpicr. I do. 

The Cuatirman. And I believe you have counsel with you? 

Mr. Miuver. Yes, Harry Miller, 349 Guaranty Trust Building, 
Atlantie City. 

The Cuarrman. And you represent Mr. Burdick ? 

Mr. Mruuer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. We are very pleased to have you with us, Mr. 


Miller. 


TESTIMONY OF LESTER H. BURDICK, MARGATE, N. J., ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY HARRY MILLER, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Cuarrman. Will you kindly give us your name, Mr. Burdick? 


~ 


Mr. Burpick. Lester H. Burdick. 

The Cuarman. Could I ask you, Mr. Burdick, at the outset, if you 
will just keep talking right into that, and just as distinctly as you can. 

Mr. Burpick. Yes: 12 North Osborne Avenue. 

The CuarrMaAn. 12 North Osborne Avenue? 

Mr. Buroicx. Yes, sir: Margate. 

The Cramman. New Jersey ?¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. How long have you lived there? 

Mr. Burpvickx. In Margate or at this recent address ? 

The CHamman. Yes. 

Mr. Burnick. Three years. 

The CuatrMan. What is your position, sir? 

Mr. Burpicx. I am connected—I am a salesman for WOND radio 
station. 

The CuairmMan. Do you have any other position? 

Mr. Burpick. I am in the State house. 

The CuarrMan. In what capacity ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. Executive clerk of the senate. 

The Cuamman. Now, could I ask you again if you will just, for 
the time you are on the stand, keep talking loud? Thank you very 
much. If you will just keep your voice up. 

Mr. Moser, you may proceed. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Burdick, how long have you been, is it secretary of 
the State senate? ' 

Mr. Burpickx. No: executive clerk, 

Mr. Mosrr. How long have you occupied that position ? 
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Mr. Burpicx. Oh, I have been in it 10 years. 

Mr. Moser. And who appointed you to that position ? 

Mr. Burnicx. That position is appointed by the body of the senate, 
21 members. 

Mr. Moser. Who recommended you ? 

Mr. Burnick. I couldn’t say that, it was on resolution. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you must have known 

Mr. Burvick. I don’t know. There was some senator in there at 
some time or other, maybe Senator Barton of Passaic. 

Mr. Moser. You think he recommended you ? 

Mr. Burnick. I think he did. 

Mr. Moser. And Senator Farley did not? 

Mr. Burnick. He did not. 

Mr. Moser. Why didn’t he? You come from Atlantic County, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Burpicx. I was up there before Senator Farley. 

Mr. Moser. You were appointed before Senator Farley was there ? 

Mr. Burpicr. I was a clerk in either branch of the house before the 
senator was there. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who was the senator from Atlantic County at the time 
you were appointed ¢ 

Mr. Burvick. Before Farley? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. I think Taggart. I was not executive clerk at that 
time, I was clerk. 

Mr. Moser. You were a clerk? 

Mr. Burpicr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. At the time you were appointed executive clerk, who 
was senator ? 

Mr. Burpick. Farley came in in 1941. 

Mr. Moser. Did he recommend you for the appointment of executive 
clerk ? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sin 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that nobody could be appointed as executive 
clerk unless the senator from his county recommended him ? 

Mr. Burpick. It is not true, but they could object to you being ap- 
pointed, and naturally the rest of the body would not appoint you, the 
same thing as nationally. 

Mr. Moser. In other words. since he is your senator, you could not 
be appointed without his specific approval ? 

Mr. Burvick. That is right, if he objected to the appointment—— 

Mr. Moser. He had complet e control over your appointment, and 
he approved you as executive clerk, is that right ? 

Mr. Burnick. It was a resolution, and 21 senators, including the 
Democrats, voted on the resolution. 

Mr. Moser. It had to be with his specific approval or you would not 
have been appointed, is that correct ? 

Mr. Buroick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. When did you first start in politics? 

Mr. Burorcrk. Oh, years ago; 20 years ago. 

Mr. Moser. Twenty years ago? 

Mr. Burpick. Mavbe a little longer. 

Mr. Moser. Where was that ? 

Mr. Buroick. In Newark. 
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Mr. Moser. In Newark ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You started in in local politics ? 

Mr. Burptck. In Newark? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. A little bit. 

Mr. Moser. When did you go to Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Burpick. I have been down in Atlantic City about 30 years. 

Mr. Moser. Thirty years ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you start in loeal politics ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. I was never in local politics in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Mc SER, You never were ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Most R. Are you 1n local politics there now ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know Senator Farley, of course. 

Mr. Burpick. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him intimately ? 

Mr. Burpick. I see Senator Farley when the session is in, I very 
seldom see him in Atlantie City. 

Mr. Moser. Do vou know James H. Boyd. 

Mr. Burpick. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Intimately / 

Mr. Burvick. The same thing, I know he is clerk of the board of 
freeholders. 

Mr. Moser. You see him around quite a little, don’t you? 

Mr. 1 RDICK. Not too otten. I al in and out and drive around, 
but I don’t see these fellows. I don’t visit many tap rooms, or anything 
like that, where | would run into those people. 

Mr. Moser. You would ordinarily meet Mr. Boyd in a tap room? 

Mr. Burpick. No. If you go around you are liable to run into dif- 
ferent people in tap rooms. 

Ir. Most r. But you don’t vO around Atlantic City very much ? 

Mr. Burpick. Not in tap rooms. 

Mr. Moser. Anywhere ‘ 

Mr. Burpick. | don’t think I have been on the boardwalk in Atlantic 
City in 5 years or 0 vears. 

Mr. Moser. You spend practically no time in Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Burpick. I am back and forth up-State, Philadelphia and 
Newark. 

Mr. Moser. I see. But you are a salesman for the radio station ? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t you have any customers in Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who are they? 

Mr. Burpick. They are spread out all over the town. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever go to see them / 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you just testified a moment ago that you almost 
never go to Atlantic City. 

Mr. Burpick. It doesn’t take you long to see them. 

Mr. Moser. How often do you go to see them? 
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Mr. Burvicx. There are a few of them that maybe I will call on 
every 2 weeks or every week, and some I don’t have to see until the 
contract runs out. You sign them up for 13 weeks, and you don’t have 
to bother with them any more. 

Mr. Moser. Now do you see some every week ? 

Mr. Burpvickx. A few; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. There are some places in Atlantic City, then, you go 
every week ? 

Mr. Burvickx. There is previous testimony I made that I collect a 
few bills. 

Mr. Moser. That is correct. You do vgo to some places once a 
week ? 

Mr. Burntck. I think so; ves. 

Mr. Moser. .A few minutes ago you said you never go to Atlantic 
City, that you just made occasional visits. 

Mr. Burptck. Oh, no; Atlantic City and Margate are together. 
All I mean to say 1s I don’t go walking up and down the street in 
Atlantic City all the time to run into these people. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Fred Masuceci ¢ 

Mr. Buroick. I do, very well. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Burpick. He is a good friend of mine. He lives in Margate. 

Mr. Moser. How about Edward Nappen: did I ask you about 
him ? 

Mr. Burpicx. No. I know him, but not so well. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Vincent Lane? 

Mr. Burpick. I do. 

Mr. Mos} R. Do you know Mr. Orman / 

Mr. Burpicx. I do. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him ? 

Mr. Burpicx. Ver well. Heisa good friend of mine. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Burvick. Fifteen years. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Benjamin Rubinstein? 

Mr. Burptck. I don’t know him so well. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know he—or rather, do you know that he and 
Masucci are partners in business ? 

Mr. Burpick. IT never heard of it. 

Mr. Moser. Do Vou spend much time at the Cosmopolitan Hotel? 

Mr. Burpicr. | stop in there quite often. 

Mr. Moser. How often ? 


Mr. Burpick. T might stop- they have been open now for 5 or 6 


weeks for the summer, and I might stop in and have a cocktail before 


ot home 
Mr. Moser. How recently were you there—vesterday / 
Mr. Burpick. Yesterday Is mght: that isr olit ho, let me see, | 
wasn't there yesterday. Day before vesterday. 
Mr. Moser. Were vou there on July 7. 1951, the second day of our 
hearings in Atlantie City ? 
Mr. Burpick. I might have stopped there. 
Myr. Moser. You might have stopped there? 
Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Most R. Do vou see Mir. Fredericks there ? 
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Mr. Burpick. I would not be able to answer that question. Now, 
if I was in the Cosmopolitan, if he was there, I would say I don’t 
have business with him, but I know him real well. I know a lot of 
people. I heard the testimony of Mr. Fredericks. I would liable to 
be standing on a corner, if I don’t go in right away. 

Mr. Moser. You will testify the same way he does on that? 

Mr. Burpicx. You are liable to run into anybody there. 

Mr. Moser. Yes, but you don’t remember whether you and Mr. 
Fredericks and Mr. Orman were there together at the same time / 

Mr. Burpick. I might have been. Maybe that has happened 20 
times in the past, 

Mr. Moser. In the past 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. Burpick. No, no; not in the past 2 or 3 days—in the past 2 or 
o> vears; that we all happened to be there at the same time. 

Mr. Moser. This was only a little over 10 days ago. I should think 
you might remember that. 

Mr. Burpick. Now, I don’t know about the 7th. What time did 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Seven o'clock. 

Mr. Burpicx. I—well, I have my dinner, I have my dinner home 
about 6:30 and 7 o’clock, and I don’t know whether it was that time 
or not. 

Mr. Moser. I see. Did you see Babe Marcella there ? 

Mr. Burpick. I know Babe. I don’t know if he was there at that 
particular night. 

Mr. Moser. Does he spend most of his time at that hotel ? 

Mr. Burptck. Babe Marcella? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpicx. When I go in there I see him occasionally. 

Mr. Moser. Is he Mr. Orman’s bodyguard ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think so? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. Now, do you know James Mooney? 

Mr. Burvickx. Who is that, a member of the vice squad ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Mr. Mooney of the vice squad. 

Mr. Burpick. I just know him, that is all. 

Mr. Moser. Have vou talked to him recently ? 

Mr. Burorick. I just saw him today. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him vesterday ? 

Mr. Burpick. I saw him on the train coming down here and just 
said “hello” to him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him last week, to talk to him? 

Mr. Burpicx. Mooney? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. I might have seen him and stopped to talk to him. 

Mr. Moser. What did vou talk to him about ? 

Mr. Burpick. Nothing in particular. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t talk to him about this committee? 

Mr. Burvick. No, not a thing. 

Mr. Moser. When you and Mr. Orman and Mr. Fredericks met in 
front of the Cosmopolitan Hotel Saturday night, the 7th of July, 
what did you talk about ¢ 
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Mr. Burpick. I don’t remember talking about anything in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Moser. You did not talk about this committee ? 

Mr. Burpicx. No. I never said a word about the committee. 

Mr. Moser. You did not make any plans about what you would 
testify to? 

Mr. Burpickx. No, no plans at all. I have not talked to anybody 
about this committee, outside of Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Moser. Now, when did you start working as a salesman fo 
WOND? 

Mr. Burpicx. When they opened up in July of last year. 

Mr. Moser. Ln July of 1950? 

Mr. Burpickx. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Had the station been running before that ? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. And where had you worked before that, immediately 
before? 

Mr. Burpicx. Well, I always was in the advertising game. I sold 
outdoor advertising and other advertising, and I would get adver- 
tisements placed with different radio stations. 

Mr. Moser. What other radio stations have you worked for? 

Mr. Burpick. WWBZ, Vineland. 

Mr. Moser. What else ? 

Mr. Burpickx. | would place ads with any station who wants them 
on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Moser. What is your principal customer for the radio station 
that you work at now ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. The principal customer ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpicx. Gretz Brewery. 

Mr. Moser. How much advertising do they have? 

Mr. Burpick. They are the basic sponsors of the afternoon pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Moser. They are? 

Mr. Burvick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much do they pay for that? 

Mr. Burpvick. Two hundred and fifty a week. 

Mr. Moser. ‘Two hundred and fifty dollars a week ? 

Mr. Burpiok. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When WOND was opened, who was the manager of it? 

Mr. Burvicx. Harry Zoog. 

The Cuamman. Won't you keep your voice up, please? 

Mr. Burpick. Harry Zoog. 

Mr. Moser. Is Harry Zoog a friend of yours? 

Mr. Burpick. I know him quite well. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Burpick. About 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever work with him before? 

Mr. Burpick. At WWBZ. 

Mr. Moser. Was he the manager of that station? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you act as a salesman for that station? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When he took over WOND, how long did he manage it ? 
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Mr. Burpick. Well, they have not changed managers yet. He has 
not been around there, but they are having a meeting now as to 
whether to have a new manager or not. There is a mix-up between 
the directors, that is all I know. 

Mr. Moser. Is he still manager ? 

Mr. Burpick. | have not seen him around lately, but I presume he is. 

Mr. Moser. T!ave you been around lately / 

Mr. Burpicx. I generally step around once a day. 

Mr. Moser. And you have not seen him. Do you assume that he 
is or is not manager / 

Mr. Burpick. The directors are getting together to reorganize, or 
something. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Well, prior to just now the directors have not 
been able to get together at all: is that right / 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And they cannot get a vote on anything / 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. They have a stalemate within the corporation ‘ 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. The result is that they cannot hire a man because they 


eannot ( 


vet agreement ! 

Mr. Buroick. That is right. 

Mir. Moser. Who is president ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Charles Rupp. 

Mr. Moser. Charles Rudd ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. No, R-u-p-p, I think. 

Mr. Moser. He is the president of the corporation, but doesn’t he 
operate the station / 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. Who does operate it? 

Mr. Burpick. Right now ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpicx. John Struckell. 

Mr. Moser. John Struckell ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is he acting manager / 

Mr. Buroick. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. I see. Now, you make your arrangements with the 
station, or made your arrangements with the station when Mr. Zoog 

is there. did you not ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What were your arrangements that you made with him, 
so far as the station is concerned / 

Mir. Burpicx. T worked on a commission basis. 

Mr. Moser. On a commission basis. 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you sell advertising and get a commission ? 

Mr. Buroick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other connection with the station? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatsoever ? 

Mr. BurpicK. No, sir. 


Mr. Moser. Do you receive any income from them except the 
commissions ¢ 
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Mr. Burpick. That is all. 

Mr. Moser. Do you pay any of the expenses of the station 4 

Mr. Burpickx. Yes. I answered that question at the other hearing, 
and my income tax showed that I paid for the reader. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you just said that you had no connections with 
the station, except to ‘obtain advertising. 

Mr. Burpick. That was the agreement I made with Zoog. I got 5 
percent more than anybody else, and I wanted him, when he put the 
reader in there as a new station, he asked me to help him out. 

Mr. Moser. You mean the other salesmen get a higher percentage ? 

Mr. Burpick. They get fess. 

Mr. Moser. W hat percentage ¢ do you get! 2 

Mr. Burpick. ‘Twenty. 

7 Moser. ead they get how much? 

Mr. Burpick. Fifteen. 

Mr. Moser. Why the difference ? 

Mr. Burpick. Because the ‘y figured I could get more business. 

Mr. Moser. I should think if you could get more business that you 
could get along on a lower percentage. 

Mr. 1 bt RDICK. That is Wil ] agreed to pas for that one machine. 

Mr. Moser. You aoreed to pay some expenses to make up for it / 

Mr. Burvick. That ts right. 

Mr. Moser. What expenses do vou pay for? 

Mr. Burpick. I pay for the machine, and I pay one of the an- 
nouncers’ salaries. 

Mr. Moser. How many machines do they have / 

Mr. Burpbick. Two the \ have three machines altoge ther, counting 
the news machine. 

Mr. Moser. They have three machines ? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What are the three machines? Whll you describe them ? 

Mr. Burpick. One is the AP news, the other is the AP sports, and 
then they have a Trans-radio sports—baseball, the *y use that for. 

Mr. Moser. Trans-radio is used just for baseball / 

Mr. Burpick. Mostly baseball, 

Mr. Moser. Not for horse racing ? 

(No answer, ) . 

Mr. Moser. Did you answer my quest ion / 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Not for horse racing ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. The other machine is used for horse racing. 

Mr. Moser. The AP is used for horse racing ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you have that other ticker in there ? 

Mr. Burpick. Which one is that 4 

Mr. Moser. The one that is used for baseball. 


Mr. Bt RDICK, Well, it vives us more on sports ° it wives us more 


stories about sports. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t the AP ticker also on sports ? 

Mr. Br RDICK, That gives you only feature races and ditferent 
things. The other gives you all sports, baseball, tennis, golf, and so on 

Mr. Moser. What is this third ticker we are talking about 2? What is 
the name of it, not the AP. 

Mr. rpick. Tran radio. 
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Mr. Moser. Where does the Trans-radio news come from ? 

Mr. Burpicx. New York. 

Mr. Moser. It does? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. From Continental Press; doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Buroick. I don’t know about that. 1 can’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. According to previous evidence, Trans-radio gets all of 
its news from Continental Press. 

Mr. Burpick. I could not tell you that. I would not know. 

Mr. Moser. So far as you know, that is probably all right ? 

Mr. Burpicx. So far as I know, it is Trans-radio, and it is a ma- 
chine they put in. I don’t know where they get the news from. The 
news comes from all over, Chicago, and every other machine, too, 

Mr. Moser. How much does that machine cost ? 

Mr. Burpicx. The Trans-radio? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. Fifty dollars a week. 

Mr. Moser. How much does the AP news machine cost ? 

Mr. Buroicx. Fifty dollars a week. 

Mr. Moser. Fifty dollars a week ? 

Mr. Burovicr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And do you pay for both of those ? 

Mr. Burotck. Oh, no; I pay for the AP. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, the AP ? 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any conversations with Mr. Rupp 
with regard to the Trans-radio machine ? 

Mr. Burpickx. Yes. The Trans-radio machine is canceled. 

Mr. Moser. It is canceled ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Now what was the conversation ? 

Mr. Burpick. They wanted to cancel it 2 or 3 months after it was 
in, | understand, and they went in and held them to the contract. 

Mr. Moser. They held them to the contract ? 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you urge they keep the machine? 

Mr. Burvicx. No; I did not urge them, 

Mr. Moser. Did Rupp claim that he thought it was an unnecessary 
expense ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. He might have said that to Zoog, not to me. Rupp 
never held any conversations with me. 

Mr. Moser. He did not ? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t he tell you that he thought it was an unnecessary 
expense, and you said,“We ought to keepitin”?  , 

Mr. Burpicx. I don’t remember that conversation. 

Mr. Mosrr. You don’t remember it ? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is it possible that it happened ? 

Mr. Burpicx. It could be, but I don’t remember that conversation 
with Rupp, because I have not seen Rupp since the station run, I don’t 
think, a dozen times. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you at that time say they should keep it in and 
you would pay the cost of it? 
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Mr. Burpicx. No, no; that with Zoog, I said the first part of it, 
Zoog went and let the bill go 2 or 3 months, or something, and I said, 
“T will help you out.” He gave me a note, and I discounted the note, 
and that paid for the back bills, and they are paying the note off, the 
station. 

Mr. Moser. Is the station paying you? 

Mr. Burpick. They are paying the note off. 

Mr. Moser. They are paying the note off ¢ 

Mr. Burpicr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. I see. You borrowed from a bank? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right; for Zoog. 

Mr. Moser. Now, vou testified in your previous testimony before 
this committee that you paid the expense of George Dickerson. 

Mr. Burpicx. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Whats his job? 

Mr. Burpick. He is a messenger for me. 

Mr. Moser. He is a messenger for you ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You testified previously that the only function he 
performed was to sweep up around the place. 

Mr. Burvickx. No; I said he sweeps up for the place, then he comes 
in there and watches and keeps the back room clean, and the machines 
clean in the afternoon for me. He works for the radio station in 
the morning, not in the morning, but for an hour or so. 

Mr. Moser. Why should you pay a janitor to sweep up a radio 
station / 

Mr. Burorcx. I don’t pay him. He just watches the machine; he 
helps McNamara, because McNamara cannot be there, and I cannot 
be there. 

Mr. Moser. You are not supposed to be there. You are just a 
salesman. 

Mr. Burnick. I promised Gretz I would see that their program 
went off all right. I goin there; I walk in and out. 

Mr. Moser. So you supply some of the help for the station; is that 
right? 

Mr. Burpicrk. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Does Gretz reimburse you for that 4 

Mr. Burpicr. No. 

Mr. Moser. You pay it out of your own pocket ? 

Mr. Burpicr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You pay for the man who sweeps up. What does he 
do besides sweep up ? 

Mr. Burpick. He sits back and tears the results off the machines. 
The machines are outside, and he brings them in to the announcer. 

Mr. Moser. He takes them in to the announcer? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Does he tear them all off, or just the sports ? 

Mr. Burpick. The ones they use. They don’t use them all. 

Mr. Moser. He takes them all in there; does he ¢ 

Mr. Burpicr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What hours does he do that in? 

Mr. Burpicx. Well, around from 1 until 7. 
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Mr. Moser. You testified in the closed hearings that, so far as 
Dickerson was concerned, you paid him for cleaning up the studio; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Burpitck. Oh, he always keeps it nice and clean back there. 
The one we run, the sports, as ] told youn hat he does, 

Mr. Moser. Does he work, or did he work for the station before you 
came there ? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you paid his salary right from the start 

Mr. Burpick. I think we were open 4 or 5 days before I got him to 
come IT. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you testified that the ticker for sports was in there, 
and that you had some discussion about it. Mr. Rupp testified before 
this committee in executive session, and I am going to ask Mr. Win- 
berry to read what he said on that point. 

Mr. Wrnrerry (reading): 


Mr. Rupr. When Mr. Struckell, who is the program director, and IT decided that 


the Trans-radio machine was an extra-added expense to the station and we 
decided to get rid of it, we did not consult Mr. Burdick about it. We tried to get 
ut from under the 1 vear contract, which we were unable to do In the process 
we notified him that when the vear’s contract was up, on November 1, they could 


take the machine out. 


Mr. Moser. Wait just a minute, please. 

Mr. Winserry. Now, Mr. Rupp is answering: 

Yes; we had a little brief session in which I stated for the station that a station 
f this size—it was not necessary for us to pay out this kind of money for three 


teletvpe machines and we were going to get rid of one of them 


Mir. Moser. Is that consistent with vour idea of it / 


i it 
} 


Mr. Burpick. That is what IT just said. He never took that up with 

me: he took it up with Struckell. 

Mr. Moser. How much do you pay George Dickerson 4 
Mr. Burpick. $25 a week. — 

Mr. Moser. Did he get paid by the station ? 

Mr. Burpick. No; I pay him. 

Mr. Moser. Does the station pay him at all? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much do they pay him ? 
Mr. Burpick. I don’t know his s 


Ol s14 


alary with them. I think it is $13 


Mr. Moser. So. they pay him $13 or $14, and you pay him $25? 

Mr. Burvick. That is rioht. 

Mr. Moser. Whi do you pay part of his salary, just tO carry the 
news around from one side to the other? 

Mr. Bt RDICK. The studio here is where the machines are over here, 
and there is the door, and the studio is over there, and the man on the 
mike cannot get up and tear them off the machine. 

Mr. Moser. Now, there is an announcer named Frank McNamara, 
isn’t there ? 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What does he do? 

Mr. Burpick. He is the announcer. 

Mr. Moser. Is he the only announcer ? 

Mr. Burpick. No; they have—I would say—that they have about 
S1X. 
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Mr. Moser. Six announcers / 

Mr. Burpick. I would say that. Iam not sure. They might have 
eight: I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. And why have you pic ‘ked him as the one you pay? 

Mr. Burpick. Because, when this station opened up, Struckell 
brought him down as a sports announcer, and I was listening to him, 
and he asked me was he satisfactory. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpickx. That is how I come to get McNamara, and I had 
previously made the deal with Zoog. You see, Zoog was manager 
there then. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you pay only the sports announcer ? 

Mr. Burpicx. That is all that I am interested in; that program. 

Mr. Most R. How otten cloes he announce sport ;events / 

Mr. Burvickx. Well, they have a lot of spots; they have a lot of 
music, and then ours comes in. 

Mr. Moser. Does the announcer announce horse-race results ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. MOSER. How often ? 

Mr. Buroick. As they come in, 7, 15, and 20 minutes after the 
result 1s over. 

Mr. Moser. Right after the race ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes—well, ves. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. McNamara, in testifying before this committee in 
executive session, said that the reason you pay his salary is because 
the work he does for vou 1s to announce the horse races and sports 
events: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. That is what I just said. 

Mr. Moser. And he says that the principal ticker used for that is 
the Trans-radio ticker; that the AP sports news ticker is no good fon 
that, because it does not olive as accurate or as quic k information. 

Mr. Burpick. Wait a minute now. I think you have his testimony 
reversed. It is just the other way around. 

Mr. Moser. Just the other w: ay around according to you, but not 
according to him. 

Mr. Burpick. I cannot understand McNamara saying that, because 
we don’t use eoererre for the horses. 

Mr. Moser. And if he testified that you do use it for horses, you 
would say he is eae 

Mr. Burpicx. Well, I think his testimony—I doubt it. 

Mr. Moser. Is McNamara a man who receives other pay from the 
station ? 

Mr. Burnick. He gets paid from the station. 

Mr. Moser. Do you pay him directly or does the station pay him? 

Mr. Burpick. The station deducts it from my commission. 

Mr. Moser. I see. How much did you get in 1950 as commission 
from the radio station ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Nineteen fifty. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burvick. I testified to that before. I think whatever I said 
before goes, 

Mr. Moser. How did you say you get ? 

Mr. Burpick. They are only open, or were only open, 6 months; 
wasn't it? What was it, $1,846.95? 
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Mr. Moser. $1,846; yes. All right. How much do you pay for the 
ticker ? 


Mr 


Burpick. Whatever I said before. 


Mr. Moser. The ticker rent. 

Mr. Burpick. All right. 

Mr. Moser. The item is $1,222.86. 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you pay the announcer, or paid the announcer, 
$1,000.40 in 1950? 

Mr. Burpick. $1,040, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Moser. $1,040; that is correct. Then you paid the janitor $625, 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Making a total of $2,587.86. 

Mr. Burpick. That is right. 


Mr 


Moser. And you received $1,800 as income; is that correct ? 


Mr. Burpick. From the station; yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Yes. So that you had a loss of a thousand dollars on 


vour 
Mr 


operation with that station; is that right ¢ 
* Burpick. The first 6 months: ves. 


Mr. Moser. Why is it that you are willing to undertake that ? 


Mi 
place 


* Burpick. Well. I thought there would be more business, but the 
was supposed to be open 3 months prior to what it was. We 


opened in the middle of the season, and we could not get advertising. 


This 
Mi 


year it is running different. 
. Moser. You go around to stores in Atlantic City to get their 


advertising, don’t vou ? 


Mr. 


Mi 


Burpick. Yes, sir, when I work. 
. Moser. When you work? 


Mr. Burpicx. I mean, when I feel like going around. 
Mr. Moser. You just go when you feel like it ? 
Mr. Burpicx. Yes. 


Mi 


*. Moser. How often do vou go around ? 


Mr. Burvicx. I make two or three calls a day, if Iam around town. 


Mr 
M1 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
M1 
Mr 
aroul 
Mr 
Mi 


*. Moser. Do you go to any of the restaurants to get business? 
.. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

. Moser. Do you go to any of the cigar stores to get business? 
.. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

. Moser. Do you go to many cigar stores? 

. Burpick. No. 

. Moser. You testified before that you frequently buy cigarettes 
1d town, is that true ¢ 

*. Burpick. Yes. 

.. Moser. Do you go to cigar stores for that ? 


Mr. BurpicK. Sure. 


Mr 
M1 


. Moser. You don’t go there to get advertising ? 
*. Burpick. Yes; I may talk business, I may talk about advertis- 


ing while I am there. 


Mi 


*. Moser. But when you go to a cigar store you just go to buy a 


package of cigarettes / 


Mr. 


Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mr 


any ¢ 


Burpick. Not always. 

*. Moser. What else do you go for? 

.. Burvick. To talk about advertising. 

.. Moser. What kind of cigarettes do you smoke ? 

.. Burvick. I am not particular what kind I smoke. Any brand, 
‘f the popular brands 
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Mr. Moser. All right. Do you collect any of the bills for WOND 
from your customers ? 

Mr. Burpick. I have about four or five of them. 

Mr. Moser. Do vou collect them in cash ¢ 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes; mostly in cash. 

Mr. Moser. Mostly in cash? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Why do they pay in cash instead of by check? 

Mr. Burpicx. They ask me to stop there. 

Mr. Moser. So you stop around town and collect money, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever seen any gambling going on? 

Mr. Burpicx. I never have. 

Mr. Burvicx. Did you ever see any gambling going on in any of 
the cigar stores? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own a house? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Your total net income was $4,880? Does that sound 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Whatever I testified to before. 

Mr. Moser. Yes; and your income the previous year was approxi- 
mately about $3,000 ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. I guess so, yes. 

Mr. Moser. And in 1947 it was approximately $2,400% Does that 
sound about right ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, net. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpicx. Whatever you have before you, I previously told you. 

Mr. Moser. In 1946 it was approximately $2,900? 

Mr. Burvick. If that is what I have in the record there. 

Mr. Moser. Net income. Do you own a house / 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much is it worth ? 

Mr. Burpickx. Well, I don’t know what you could get for it. I would 
say around $20,000. 

Mr. Moser. How much cash did you pay for it? 

Mr. Burpick. $5,000. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of car do you drive ? 

Mr. Burvickx. A Cadillac. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have a 1951 Cadillac ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you buy it? 

Mr. Burpick. Atlantie City. 

Mr. Moser. What place ? 

Mr. Burpick., At Atlantic Cadillac. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own another Cadillac ? 

Mr. Burpick. I have one for sale, a 1947. 

Mr. Moser. A 1947? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you testify before that it was 1949 ? 

Mr. Burpick. Oh, no, no, 1947, it is a small one. 

Mr. Moser. You have two Cadillacs ? 

Mr. Bourpick. It is a 61. 
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Mr. Moser. You have two Cadillacs? 

Mr. Burpicx. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much do you pay for a suit of males 

Mr. Burvicx. Well, when I buy one, I buy a good one. I don’t buy 
too many. I think they are up to around $185, or $200 now. 

Mr. Moser. I see. We have a letter here from you tailor indicating 
that you spent a thousand dollars for suits of clothes in the last year. 
Does that sound right ? 

Mr. Burpick. Since when? 

Mr. Moser. In the last year. 

Mr. Burpickx. When ? 

Mr. Moser. On June 1, 1951, you ordered a suit for $250, does that 
sound right / 

Mr. Burpick. June 1? 

Mr. Moser. June 1. 1951, you ordered a suit ata price of $250. 

Mr. Burvicx. I don’t think it is that much. I ordered a suit, but 
I have not paid for it 

Mr. Moser. Well, you are going to get charged $250 for it. 

On April 30, 1950, you ordered three suits at a total cost of $600, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Burpick. Nineteen when ? 

Mr. Moser. 1950, April, last year. 

Mr. Burpick. Three suits? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Burpick. I had a present of one of those suits, didn’t 1? 

Mr. Moser. It says that you ordered three suits, totaling $600, which 
were paid for in full. So you ordered three suits last year. 

Mr. Burvick. That is right. That is all I got in 4 or 5 years 
probably. 

Mr. Moser. And on December 31, you ordered one suit for $300, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Burvick. No. 

Mr. Moser. That was paid for by Mrs. Burdick. Is that her suit? 

Mr. Burpick. She never gives 500 for her suit. 

Mr. Moser. The tailor says December 1950 you ordered one suit for 
$300, and it was paid for in full by Mrs. Burdick. 

Mr. Burpick. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. Is that record incorrect ? 

Mr. Burpick. I think it is. 

Mr. Moser. On June 30, 1950, you order one jacket at $150, which 
has been paid for. 

Mr. Burpickx. What year is this? 

Mr. Moser. 1950, last June. 

Mr. Burpicx. I might have. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. That is probably correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Burpick. I don’t know. I wouldn’t say whether it is correct or 
not. Idon’t think I got a jacket last year. I think it was 1950. 

Mr. Moser. W hy did you go to see ac igar store oper itor yesterd: Ly 
named Kaplan ¢ W) Ly did you go to see him after he testified before 
this committee ? 

Mr. Burvick. I got a mysterious phone call. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Buroicx. That he was before your committee and that he said 
something about me, and I turned around and I phoned Mr. Miller, 
and drove Mr. Miller up there, my attorney. I did not talk to Kaplan. 
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Mr. Moser. Why did you go to see him? Isn’t he entitled to testify 
before this committe without t: aking your attorney to see him ¢ 

Mr. Burpick. That is all I did. I thought L was doing right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go to see any other witnesses who testified 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you go to see him ? 

Mr. Burpicx. I got a mysterious phone call. He said something 
about me is what I was told. 

Mr. Moser. W hat did you ti alk about when you we nt to see him 4% 

Mr. Burpvick. I didn't talk to him. 

Mr. Moser. Were you there when he was talked to? 

Mr. Burpick. No. 

Mr. Moser. Where were you when your attorney talked to him ? 

Mr. Burpick. | sat in a car around the corner. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Miller talked to him ? 

Mr. Burpick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You did not go in? 

Mr. Burpick. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you sit in the car instead of going in? 

Mr. Burpicx. I didn't want to go in, and I told my attorney to 
do so. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you tell your attorney to talk to him? 

Mr. Burpick. I wanted to know what he said about me. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Miller, what did you talk to him about? 

Mr. Mitzier. Well, these are the circumstances. Mr. Burdick ec: alle : 
me on the phone and stated to me that he received a phone call 1 
garding someone having testified before the committee concerning 
him, and I met him and discussed the situation with him. 

The CHarrMan. Are you now giving testimony? Do you wish to 
testify ¢ 

Mr. Mrizer. Mr. on asked me to state something. 

The CuHarmMan. Well, in all cases we ask the witnesses to be sworn. 
Iam sure you will have no een ection. 

Mr. Miuuer. No. 

The Cuarrman. In the presence of the Almighty God, do you swear 
that the testimony you shall give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Mutxer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HARRY MILLER, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The CuatrmMan. You have already been identified, Counsel, so you 
will just proceed. 

Senator Hunr. Please move the microphone over to Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuver. Well, I drove down there with Mr. Burdick, and Mr. 
Burdick called the man who has been referred to her as Mr. Kaplan, 
and introduced me. I was double-parked at the time, so I pulled 
around the corner. I then went into this cigar store and asked him 
whether he had testified before this committee, and he told me that 
he had. 

I felt that my obligation to my client was being carried out, so that 
i might possibly advise him with respect to his rights in this investi- 

cation, and I felt that that warranted my making an investigation 
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with respect to what might have been testified to, and what was 
testified to. 

I engaged Mr. Kaplan in a conversation, and he told me—— 

Mr. Moser. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Mitier. He told me that he had been before the committee, 
and he told me that he had identified Mr. Burdick as having been 
in that cigar store. 

I then went back and discussed the situation with Mr. Burdick, 
and apprised him of his rights with respect to appearing before this 
committee. 

At that time, of course, I had known that he was under subpena to 
come to Washington today to testify, and after I apprised him of 
his rights, and pointed out his rights to plead his privilege should he 
so desire, and particularly emphasized to him that it was a personal 
privilege, that he alone would have to make that determination in 
that regard, and that is where the matter was left. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you go around and talk to a witness who 
testified before this committee ? 

Mr. Mriter. Well, Mr. Moser, I don’t know that there was anything 
improper in that. After all, I was retained as an attorney. I feel that 
I have a right to make an investigation, just as this committee has a 
right to make an investigation. How else would I be able to properly 
advise my client of his rights before this committee in the absence 
of perhaps making an investigation regarding certain facts. 

Mr. Moser. Have you been around to see any of the other witnesses 
who were called upon to testify before this committee ? 

Mr. Mitxer. No, sir; I am not interested in any of the witnesses. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see Mr. Kaplan for the purpose of putting any 
kind of pressure on him ? 

Mr. Mittrr. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Moser. You did not try to intimidate him not to testify? 

Mr. Mitier. I don’t practice law that way, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Kaplan testified in executive session before this com- 
mittee, and said that he had been in the cigar-store business. We 
asked him if he know Mr. Burdick, and he said [reading]: 

I do 

How many years have you known him? 

Actually, I have seen him around. I have known him and seen him around 
ever since I have been in Atlantic City. He is not a person that you do not 
know if you live in town and you go to these different stores the way I used 
to when I served the different cigar stores and candy stores and drug stores, 
and I used to meet him in different stores. 

You mean as a salesman you would go around from store to store? 

That is right. 

So you were familiar with most of the candy and cigar stores in town? 

That is right. 

Did you see him frequently in these candy and cigar stores? 

I used to bump into him every once in a while. 

Did you get the impression that he went quite often to cigar stores and candy 
stores? 

I couldn’t honestly say that. I would see him. That is all I could tell you. 
How many times? It didn’t enter my mind. 

You didn’t see him unduly frequently? 

Not as far as I was concerned. 

I here is a fellow in a room in back of your store carrying on some kind of a 
JUSINESS ¢ 


No more, 
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But there was? 

There was. 

What did he have? A horse room? 

That is right. 

A small horse room? 

Yes, sir. Dollar and two-dollar bets. 

Did he have telephones in there? 

No, sir. 

Where did he get his racing information? 

Radio. 

Do you know what station he used? 

WOND 

That gives prompt and current racing news? 

That is right, sir. 

Do most of the horse rooms in town use that? 

Practically 95 percent of them. I would say safely, because that is the only 
station you can get results in Atlantic City outside of WMID. 

Do they give prompt results, too? 

Yes; they give results, too. 

An owner of a horse room can get the news right over the radio? 

What do you mean? 

He doesn’t have to pay anybody to get that? 

Nobody is going to stop him from tuning in on the radio if they don’t know 
he is there tuning it in. You can tune in at home, and get it. Plenty of people 
operate at home and behind apartment doors and do nothing but telephone 
business. Real bookies. My store was not considered a real bookie. If we wrote 
$75 or SSO a day, we wrote a lot—ones and twos. 


Now, I will not read all of this because it will take much time. 
And further down he says that this is just a walk-in place. Then I 
said [reading] : 


Has Burdick ever come into your place? 

Yes, he had. 

How often? 

He used to come in there every week, every Thursday. 

Every Thursday? 

That is right. To buy a pack of cigarettes and I was told to pay him $10, and 
I paid him $10 with the pack of cigarettes. 

You gave him $10 with the cigarettes? 

That is right. 

Do you know what that $10 was for? 

From what I surmised—I wasn’t told what it was for—— 

You do not have to say what you surmised. 

From what I understood, the man told me, the man who had the back room— 
he is out of town now, he is somewhere in Hot Springs, Ark.—there is some- 
thing out there he is trying to get into. I do not know what it is all about. 
When the four horsemen started the mess around here, these boys disappeared. 
That was all. They had to get out of town. They were told to get out of town. 
They couldn’t operate. 


Then I will skip some more and go on: 


He told you to pay the $10? 

He told me to give a man who came in, with kind of gray temples and who 
would pull up in a red Cadillac with the license number A—something—7— 
“When he asks for a pack of Philip Morris, you will put a $10 bill in and hand it 
tohim.” Ididit. I got the $10 back every week. 

The man in the back room reimbursed you? 

I asked him what it was for and he said, “You have to get information when 
they are running, what time they get off. That is part of the expense.” 

The information he got he got over the radio? 

That is right. I believe from what I understand, as I told you from what 
I gathered, that in order to get the results or the information over WOND, 
this Burdick had something to do with it. They specified every race and the 
time it went off and everything else that a bookmaker had to know. 

Why do you suppose they had to pay $10 in order to do that? 
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To keep that station going. That station isn’t going to make money. They 
are not affiliated with any big stations. They are not affiliated with CBS. 

This was a contribution to the station? 

That is the way I understand it 


+ 


Do you think Lester Burdick did this in other stores? 


I guess so. I am sure I wasn’t the only one who handed it to him. 
You sure you weren’ 
Lamp itive 


Now, that is all I will read for a while. 

‘| he (CHAIRMAN. Mr. 1 rai k, you have heard the testimony read. 
Does that conform with your understanding 

Mr. Miner. May I just talk to the witness for a moment ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, 

(Counsel confers wit] wit! ess, ) 

‘J he { HAIRMAN. Now. you have consulted with your counsel. Mr. 
Burdick have vo I anyvt! Ine to say é 

Mr. Burpick. Is that the question he wants, what you read ¢ 

The CHAIRM AN. | asked you that question, because a lot ot testi- 
mony has been read, and my question is What, if anything, have you to 
Say concel nine it ? 

Mr. Burpick. I refuse to answer on the ground it is liable to incrim- 
inate me. 
The CuatrmMan. To incriminate you of what ? 
Mr. B31 RDICK, A Fede ral offense. 
The Cnairman. What criminal offense? 

Mr. Lt RDICK. Inte ral revenue. 

The Caiman. In other words, you feel that an answer to that 
questo might result in prosecution for a violation of the income tax 


Mr. Burpick. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. I would hke to read some more testimony from Mr. 


ah was on and that they were shut 
own for quite a while. He said that he had told the man in the 
DACK TOO not to work b Aa the slough was on. 
Then I said | reading 
Did Mr. Burdic« in shortly after that 
i e | hal ¢ ihe s back in the bac I n acail How he found out, 
I do not know While the slough was Gn he came around one week and I told 
] I Int pay him anything because we weren working. 
i a the rie 
Ni I d him I had} hing for him ( e he wasn't here. 
I ’ 
He « ( vil l we had beet orking for a week 
Sy} } } did he ien ? 
He said st rite f 
is lL, “Go back and se ! 
He said, **N vou go |} I ee him.” He never went back there. I went 
l k there na e said (x | LU So I ve him $10 
nued uw en 
Until 2 Wee I) ] fell ot something to do out there and he 
A al { re d I haven't | I mn ion since hecause 


I \f ] . 
i Mr. Kaplan also said he was afraid to testifv before this 
] i’ 
(*¢ rt¢ ( liS¢ is ear oO rey) | 
\ Xf ™ : ’ 

\ I> Hel vO i re] ec » I er tne question with 
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Mr. Burvicx. I refuse to answer on my constitutional rights. 

Mr. Moser. I see. All right. 

Mr. Mitirr. We can stipulate that the reason is it might tend to 
incriminate him, can’t we ¢ 

The Cuamman. Yes: and Counsel, in all these instances, it can be 
understood that his refusal is based upon his belief that it would tend 
to incriminate him and, of course, it may also be understood that he 
is directed to answet sa question, by the chairman, and still refuses. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, s 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Burdick. you stated that the wire service that you 
paid for in the station was AP service. 

Mr. Burpick. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. The records of the radio station reveal that one or at 
least one of the charges made against you was Transradio sports wire, 
$931.66. The other items are just race wire service. 

Now, do you deny that you paid the Transradic sports wire? 

Mr. Burpick. Wait a minute now. I explained that before, that 
I got a note and the station is paying it off, and that amount was 
included in the note. 

Mr. Moser. -So the payment of Transradio sports wire was payment 
for the note ¢ 

Mr. Burvick. No; they paid me Beet k. 

Mr. Moser. They paid) you back, but they didn’t pay you, they paid 
the bank ? 

Mr. Burpickx. They paid the bank. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you don't deny that in addition to paying the note 
bid * threat vou paid S200 un month for the ser ice, TOO, did you not 4 

Mr. Bi RDICK., | paid moO a week for the AP. I don't pay for ‘] rans- 
radio. 

Mr. Mosrr. I see. Mr. Burdick, I want to know why you, a sales- 
man for a radio station, who does not own the station and has no 
interest in it. and have no other connection with it, other than o tting 
the news, pays a runner to carry the news around to the sports an 
nouncer, and pays the salary of the announcer, and pays for a service 
which you claim is not race wire service, but which Mr. Rupp and the 
other people in the station Say is a race wire service. IL want to know 
why vou are paying for the race wire news, and then going around 
to bookie shops and collecting $10. and perhaps doing that with cigat 
stores all through the town. 

What is your answer to that ¢ 

Mr. Burpick (conferring with counsel). I refuse to answer. 

The Ci AIRMAN. Counsel, of course, the Chair wishes LO admonish 
the witness that he is instructed to answer, and he now refuses to 
answer on the ground that it will tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Mitier. I did not mean to interrupt, but I felt the question was 
so framed that it included a cover-all question, and I felt that I ought 
to call it to his attention, so if he so desires he might exercise his rights. 

The CnarrMan. You are acting entirely within vour rights and vou 
don't have to give an Vv reason for it. . 

Mr. Mitier. Yes 

Mr. Moser. Well, you say the amount paid for race wire servic 
for ‘Transradio port wire Was to pay ofl i debt. a e books oft the 
COMpany dol { reveal that. ‘| hey show a charge for si rvice, and if 
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Mr. Burpicx. The books of the company might be wrong. I don’t 
know. ‘The company owes me some money, unless they have taken it 
off. I don’t know. The books are all balled up over there. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Burdick, isn’t it true that you, in your political 
activity, and in your official connections, or visits, going around to 
cigar shops which have bookies in the back of them, that you threaten 
to have them closed up through the police department if they don’t 
pay you $10 a week or some similar amount ? 

Mr. Burpick (conferring with counsel). I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer on the ground that it may inerim- 
inate you, is that correct ? 

Mr. Burpicr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is all we want to ask you. 

The CuatrMan. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. The next witness will be Mr. McCallum. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McCallum, will you raise your right hand and 
be sworn, please / 

In the presence of the Almighty God do you swear that the testi- 
mony which you are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. McCattum. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE SAMUEL McCALLUM, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Cuatrman. Now, your full name, please. 

Mr. McCauitum. George Samuel McCallum. 

The Cuatrrman. McCallum ? 

Mr. McCatuium. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And your address? 

Mr. McCatxium. 111 Shinn Terrace. 

The CuarrMan. Of what city? 

Mr. McCatxium. Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Cuarman. Could I ask you now to move in, please, a little 
closer, and move those microphones over? Thank you very much. 

What is your business ? 

Mr. McCatium. Right now I am unemployed. 

Mr. Moser. Unemployed. 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How long have you lived in Atlantic City? 

Mr. McCatium. Since I am 14 years old. 

The Cuamman. Well, how long would that be, approximately ? 

Mr. McCauuum. 18 years. 

The Cuarrman. Eighteen years? 

Mr. McCatium. Eighteen or better. 

The CHatrmMan. What was the last work you did and with whom 
were you associated ? 

Mr. McCatium. The last work I done was to operate a horse room 
on 5 South Michigan Avenue. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Moser. 

sut first, you say you operated a horse room ? 

Mr. McCauium. I worked for a person that operated it. 

The Crarrman. You worked for a person who operated a horse 
room at 5 South Michigan Avenue? 

Mr. McCatium. That is right, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Now, have you operated horse rooms for a good many 
years ¢ 
~ Mr. McCatium. I never operated a horse room myself. I always 
worked for someone. 

Mr. Moser. You have been in one or the other for a good many 
vears ¢ 
~ Mr. McCatitum. A good many years, since 1937, 

Mr. Moser. Since 1937. Who did you work for at that time? 

Mr. McCatium. From 1937 to 1939 I was not exactly working— 
I run errands and helped around for Sam Cameratti at 1917 Atlantic 
Avenue. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of an establishment did Sam Camarota 
have? 

Mr. McCattum. That was a horse room. 

Mr. Moser. Did they have any other gambling besides that? 

Mr. McCatuum. On week ends they had a dice table and I used to 
pick up the dice. 

Mr. Moser. At night? 

Mr. McCatuium. In the afternoon. 

Mr. Moser. Were you stick man in the dice room ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. On occasions. I never worked there steady. Sam 
was more of a benefactor to me. He used to throw me a couple of 
dollars. There was no straight pay attached to it at all. 

Mr. Moser. You did not work regularly at all for him? 

Mr. McCatium. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever work in the Plaza Cigar Store? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of a set-up was that? 

Mr. McCatium. That was a small cigar store at 2019 Pacific Ave- 
nue, owned by Jack Berenato. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the man who runs the restaurant there? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. He operated that cigar store at that time ? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do there? 

Mr. McCatutum. Well, I think that was about in 1941 that I went 
to work there for about $3 a day salary, as a handy man, and I worked 
on the crap table. 

Mr. Moser. He had a crap table, did he ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. During the afternoon and week ends. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have a cigar-store front ? 

Mr. McCatium. He had a cigar-store front and later turned it into 
a restaurant. 

Mr. Moser. And did you stand in front and see the people that 
came by 

Mr. McCatium. I worked there for about 2 years in the back, 
picking up dice and running errands, and the third year I was there I 
was given the cigar store, with a small salary, and was sort of a door 
man to let people i in and out. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have to give the O. K. on people who came and 
went ? 

Mr. McCatium. Well, if it was someone who wasn’t allowed 
there, like drunks or anything, I stopped them. 
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Mr. Moser. I see. But otherwise was it open to the public? 

Mr. McCatium. It was an open place; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Now, how about the Shinn Terrace place, you told us 
at one time you worked there / 

Mr. McCatium. During the period of what they call the slough. 

Mr. Moser. Did you work at home ?¢ 

Mr. McCatium. I live at 111 Shinn Terrace, and I have a telephone, 
and I picked up bets on the street and phoned them in. 

Mr. Moser. That was when the slough was on? 

Mr. McCatium. During the rough periods. 

Mr. Moser. Did you at one time decide to open a horse room of your 
own / 

Mr. McCatium. Well, in 1947 was the time that I went to the hos- 
pital, 1 had burst an appendix, and I was idle for about a year and 
a half, or a year, and after that I had been around the street working 
for another vear, just picking up different bets, and T seen that I could 
do pretty good at it, so I decided to try and go in business for myself. 

Mr. Mosrr. What did you do asa first step ? 

Mr. McCatium. I went up to the Guarantee Trust Building, to 
the Freeholders’ office, in the presence of another man. I wouldn’t 
like to mention his name. 

Mr. Moser. Whom did you see at the Freeholders’ office ? 

Mr. McCatxrum. At the Freeholders’ office I met Senator Hap 
Farley and James Boyd. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. What did you say to them? 

Mr. McCauium. Previously before going there, Phil Toppen, who 
is what they call the third _ committeeman for Atlantic City, I 
discussed it with him and I said I would like to get a little place, 
that I thought I could do pretty good at 5 South Michigan. He told 
me not to mention gambling or anything, but to go up and ask the 
Senator. I told him that I was going to see him, and he had told 
me not to mention gambling at all, but to open a bootblack stand of 
some kind, 

So in the presence of this other person I went up there and met the 
Senator, and he in turn ae me into Mr. Boyd’s office, and I 
explained what I wanted, that I had four children now and things 
were rough, and I thought I could do pretty good down there, and 
I would like to open a bootblack stand, and I wouldn't like to be 
bothered. 

So they had a little conference for a few minutes, and Jimmy Boyd 
telephoned Mr. Lane of the probation office. 

Mr. Moser. Did Farley say anything to Boyd about what he de- 
cided ? 

Mr. McCartum. He mumbled like, “Take care of him,” in some sort 
of way like that. 

Mr. Moser. He indicated that Boyd should take care of you? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you say he telephoned someone ? 

Mr. McCatium. Mr. Boyd, after I discussed it with Mr. Boyd, he 
in turn—and I still had this other witness with me when Mr. Boyd 
was there, too—and he in turn calls in Lane at the probation office, 
which is in the same building on the third floor. 

Mr. Moser. On the telephone? 

Mr. McCativum. On the telephone. 
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Mr. Moser. What did he say? 

Mr. McCatium. “George is coming down, take care of him.” I 
walked down there with the same witness, and I went into the proba- 
tion oflice, and I met Mr. Lane and he said, “O. K., son, go ahead, go 
out and make a living.” 

I now needed someone to buy the store for me. It was a restaurant 
that was closed. So I went to a friend of mine, who has a tavern, and 
I had . been good for a touch with him, so I promoted him on 
the idea of buying the restaurant. So we got the restaurant open; 
for a month I cooked, and as soon as we got the lease I turned it into 
a horse room. 

Mr. Moser. You turned it into a horse room ? 

Mr. McCautium. A horse room. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you operate it as a horse room ? 

Mr. McCatium. I operated there for a period of about 10 weeks. 

Mr. Moser. And then what happened ? 

Mr. McCaniom. The man that bought the place from me, the busi- 
ness got pretty good, and he put me on the payroll instead of a part- 
nership. So I waited around a couple of more weeks and borrowed 
some money, and I bought the store out next door and opened up a 
bootblack parlor, with booking in the back. 

Now I needed a bank-roll man, so IT went to a person by the name 
of Barney Marion, and he bank-rolled me. 

Mr. Moser. Who did you turn your bets over to / 

Mr. McCauium. This Barney Marion was doing the booking at that 
time. I turned my numbers over to Haggerty. 

Mr. Moser. You turned your numbers in to Haggerty ? 

Mr. McCanium. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And your bookmaking you turned in to whom? 

Mr. McCatium. We booked on the premises. I had 50 percent of 
the winnings. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you operate that way ? 

Mr. McCatuum. That was during the summer, for 2 months, up 
until September 15, around the 15th of September. 

Mr. Moser. Then what happened? Were you closed up? 

Mr. McCanium. Sergeant Sullivan of the Vice Squad had come 
around about September 17 of the same year, and he seen seven or 
eight people, I had my wife tending door, and as Barney was out 
entirely, | was throwing in my lay-off bets to Haggerty. and book- 
ing dollar bets myself, with a smal] bank roll, and I had no phone, as 
someone had called up Trenton and had my phone shut off. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you were being closed up. 

Mr. McCatium. Gradually. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do? 

Mr. McCatitum. Sergeant Sullivan stopped in and he said, “Your 
license doesn’t cover for that.” He said, “I want you to keep this 
door locked.” 

So I then got a baby sitter for the kids, and my wife come around, 
she was my doorman. IT was going along booking in the back. 

Mr. Moser. Sullivan said you had to keep the ‘door locked ? 

Mr. McCauium. He was all by himself that time. 

Mr. Moser. So you let your customers come in through the locked 
door? 

Mr. McCatitum. My wife opened the door for them. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 
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Mr. McCatium. So about 10 days went by, and as she unlocked the 
door one day they pushed it in, Sullivan and Hanesberry of the vice 
squad. 

Mr. Moser. You need not go into all the details. You were closed 
up 

Mr. McCauuium. I was closed up. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do about it when you were closed up? 

Mr. McCatium. Well, they didn’t arrest me that first time. Philip 
Toppen interceded for me. About 5 days later I tried to sell the 
place for $700. I had a buyer. So they refused to let this fellow 
buy it. 

Mr. Moser. Who is “they” who refused to let you do this? 

Mr. McCatium. Philip Toppen intervened and said, “No one will 
go if I cannot run.’ 

Mr. Moser. Who did you talk to as to whether you could sell it ? 

Mr. McCatitum. The fellow ~~ was going to buy it came to me and 
said, “I cannot operate there. I don’t want to buy it.” 

So I stayed open temporarily for 2 days, and Sullivan and Hanes- 
berry kicked the window through. 

Mr. Moser. You were closed “again ? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Never mind the details. The fact is that they closed 
you up. 

Mr. McCatium. They closed me up. 

Mr. Moser. Did you complain to somebody ? 

Mr. McCatium. They locked me up this time, they chopped the 
window up and booked me under a disorderly house, lottery, and 
gambling, three charges. I was held under $3, 500 bail. 

Mr. Moser. Did you get a lawyer? 

Mr. McCatium. ‘I didn’t have no money for a lawyer. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do about it, just g go to ji ull? 

Mr. McCauium. A friend of mine signed the bail bond. TI went 
to see Senator Farley the next day by myself, and asked what kind of 
an O. K. I had. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say to that? 

Mr. McCatxium. He said, “Don’t worry too much about it. I will 
see what I can do for you.” 

A week went by. I was then called before Judge Damico, the 
recorders’ court, and he continued my bail with the same three charges, 
$3 3 O00, 

I then went back with my wife to Senator Farley in the same 
building, and in the presence of my wife he told me that he would 
positively take care of it, that he would get in touch with Prosecutor 
scott. 

Mr. Moser. Then what happened ? 

Mr. McCatium. Another week went by, and I got a notice to ap- 
pear in Mays Landing, to what they call “cop a plea. * It was a sub- 
pena. I then went back to him and he had told me—— 

Mr. Moser. Went back to whom? 

Mr. McCatium. To Senator Farley. 

Mr. Moser. Yes, and what did he tell you then ? 

Mr. McCatium. He then told me, he said, “You get in touch with 
Vince Lane of the probation office as soon as you get the notice.” 
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So I went up to Vince Lane’s office when I had my notice, and showed 
it to him. He told me, “Don’t worry about it.” And he picked the 
phone up and called the assistant prosecutor, in the presence of me, on 
the phone, and he said : “The Senator is interested in this boy. Will 
you please take care of him.” 

I then went home. Two days later, with the notice that I had to 
appear in Mays Landing, and I pleaded “not guilty.” I was held 
for the jury for the following week. One week later it came up, 
and in the meantime they got in touch with my attorney. Mr. Lane 
got in touch with my attorney, and I was told by the attorney to 
plead non vult. I pleaded non vult, and they gave me a sentence of 
5 years’ probation and a $350 fine. 

Mr. Moser. Did you compl: iin to anybody about that? 

Mr. McCatium. After 1 come from the court, I had to report to 
the probation office to get my book. I told Mr. Lane that I thought 
I would have been better off if I had faced the grand jury; that they 
threw the book at me—5 years. No one in Atlantic County got 5 
years. Big gamblers got 2 years’ probation, and they gave me 5 years 
and a $s $350 _ fine. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say? 

Mr. McCatuum. In response to that, Mr. Lane said to me, “You 
had better keep your big mouth shut or you will find yourself winding 
up dumped in a lot somewhere.” 

The clerk gave me the book and told me to report every week as 
told by the rules of the regulation book. 

I missed one week, and they sent me a final notice 2 days later. 

Mr. Moser. Now, while you were operating a bookie joint back in 
1949, did you pay any protection money to anybody? 

Mr. McCauium. Yes; I did. Two district men, Surmania and 
Myoria, they are under indictment right now through me. 

Mr. Moser. Are they the policemen / 

Mr. McCatium. Two district detectives. 

Mr. Moser. What did you pay them? 

Mr. McCauium. I paid them $5 apiece each Saturday. 

Mr. Moser. Did they come in and ask for it ? 

Mr. McCatitum. One week one man would come and collect $10 
from me, and the next week the other would come and collect the 

same $10. 

Mr. Moser. Were you a member of the Third Ward United Repub- 
lican Club? 

Mr. McCatitum. Yes. A man by the name of Leo Lewin brought 
that card down to me, and I had to sign up and pay $5 a month dues 
to the Third Ward Republican Club. 

Mr. Moser. You had to pay what? 

Mr. McCatiom. Five dollars a month. Ordinarily it is $4 a year 
to belong to the club. 

Mr. Moser. It is ordinarily $4 a year and you paid $5 a month? 

Mr. McCatium. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You paid an initiation fee besides? 

Mr. McCatuum. Five dollars. 

Mr. Mosrr. Why did you have to pay so much? 

Mr. McCativum. That is the rules. 

Mr. Moser. Did they tell you that? 
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Mr. McCatium. Mr. Lewin told me that; yes, that is the regular 
fee. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did he say you would not be able to stay open if you 
would not join? 

Mr. McCattum. No. 

Mr. Moser. He just told you you had to join ¢ 

Mr. McCautum. Yes, and also the same Mr. Lewin, every Monday, 
brought me $5 worth of bingo tickets for the third-ward Republican 
organization bingo club. I had to buy them every Monday. 

Mir. Moser. This receipt that I have before me for dues to the Re- 
publican club is signed by Frank Beatty. Who is he? 
~ Mr. McCariuum. He is the police officer there who holds the job 
with the cl ib of some kind. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you caused a lot of trouble for these people, I 
suppose, hbeeause of that? 

Mr. Mi CALLUM. Well. the people th: ul closed me there: v yes, J hac | 
them indicted. I went before the grand Jury and stated my testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Moser. Were they actually indicted ? 

Mr. MeCattum. They were indicted, and their case is pending 
right now, four of them. 

Mr. Mi SER. Who was indicted ? 

Mr. McCarrum. The two district detectives; that is, Myoria and 
Surmania, and Harry Elaggerty and—— 

Mr. Moser. Why was oe Haggerty indicted ? 

Mr. McCaritum. Through the numbers. 


Mr. Moser. You mean ‘you told the police, or you told the grand 


jury. th it he 


ad been in the numbers business: is that it? 

Mr. McCatricum. Well no: someone else had charge of that in that 
same grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. You were not responsible for that ? 

Mr. McCattum. No; I was not responsible for Mr. Haggerty or the 
other fe “a 

Mr. rr. Was unything done to you to get even for the trouble 
you —— 
~ Mr. McCautivum. Well, previous to that, I, with Barney Marion—I 
was paying $25 a week, and there is an FBI man by the name of 
Spivey, and I had turned the receipts over to-him. I was charged 
$25 a week, which was given to the vice squad, but I personally did 
not pay it. It was taken out of my percentage every Saturday night, 
and was charged to me on a slip of paper. 

Mr. Moser. By whom? 

Mr. McCartum. By Barney Marion, and he in turn gave it to 
the vice squad. 

Mr. Moser. Were any reprisals made against you? Did you ever 
have anything done to you? 

Mr. McCattum. Yes: I had a very rough winter. This winter, I 
had four children, and my sewer line had been blocked up, and T had 
it fixed by a plumber, and it passed inspection of the board of health 
and the building inspectors, and all of this, and then they cut the 
sewer line off with a hacksaw, and I had a board of health notice to 
vacate the house within 72 hours. 


Mr. Moser. Who cut the sewer line? 
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Mr. McCats.um. The people that owned the adjoining house. I 
have a right-of-way there, and my sewer line runs on the right-of-way, 
and they had a plumber cut it off with a hacksaw without notice. 

Mr. Moser. They don’t have anything to do with the city admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. McCatium. The board of health had it done. 

Mr. Moser. Did anything happen to your truck ¢ 

Mr. McCatium. A friend of mine bought me a truck. I went in 
the scrap-iron business. About 4 in the morning, one night, I couldn't 
get up in time. The truck was sabotaged. Sand was put into the 
tank, sugar in the oil. -All the wires were cut. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know who did that ‘ 

Mr. McCauitum. No. 

On another occasion, as I was coming home, I had taken a conces- 
sion in a tavern and I was doing very well the first 2 weeks when 
the bartenders got at me and I had to fold that business up. On thi 
way home that night two colored men with black bandannas on 
their face put a gun at me and told me to lay off. They didn’t harm 
me that night. 

Two weeks later they slugged me with the butt of a gun. I have 
the scar here. I jumped up, but I couldn’t run after them. They ran 
away and got into a black sedan, but LI could not get the license 
number. 

Mr. Moser. You couldn’t run because you are crippled by infantile 
paralysis? 

Mr. McCatiro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You are still on relief ? 

Mr. McCatium. No; they took the relief away sometime in May. 

Mr. Mosrr. Why? 

Mr. McCatium. I wasn’t getting State relief. Senator Farley sent 
my wife to city hall to see a Mr. Lewis, and they told her that he would 
take care of her and he would give us $50.85, a money order of some 
kind, a food order, every 2 weeks. We received that for 5 months in 
the winter. 

Mr. Moser. Has that been discontinued ? 

Mr. McCatium. That was discontinued in May. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have a conversation with Officer Mooney 

Mr. McCatitum. Yes, sir. ‘Two weeks after I had opened the place 
at 7 South Michigan Avenue with Mike Carney, Detective Mooney 
pulled up with Sergeant Sullivan in a Ford car. He called me out 
side. He had a large sheet of paper. He said to me, “1 see you are 
voting right. Get the green up every Monday.” 

Mr. Moser. What did he mean by that ? 

Mr. McCatium. oe is an expression for money. I didn’t give 
him anything because I didn’t have it. 

The Cuatrman. Officer Gribbin, will you raise your right hand, 
please ? 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the testimony you 
shall give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ? 

Mr. Grissin. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS BERNARD GRIBBIN 


The Cuatrman. Your full name, please ? 

Mr. Grissin. Francis Bernard Gribbin. 

The CuHarman. Spelled G-r-i-b-b-i-n ? 

Mr. Gripsin. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Officer Gribbin, what is your address ? 

Mr. Grisern. 26 North Georgia Avenue, Atlantic Ci ity, N. J. 

The Cuarrman. For how long have you lived in Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Grinsin. ‘Twenty-seven years. 

The CuatrrmMan. What is your present position ? 

Mr. Grinsin. Atlantic City Police Force. I am presently working 
in the radio car, No. 1 

The Cuairman. How long have you been on the force at Atlantic 
City? 

Mr. Grisprn. Nine years. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Are you one of the so-called Four Horsemen ? 

Mr. Griepin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know anything about gambling activities in At- 
lantie City ? 

Mr. Grissin. I know it exists. It exists without any vigorous 
activity on the part of the main police department to stamp it out. 

Mr. Moser. Is it pretty wide open ? 

Mr. Grinpin. It was wide open. Right now there are a number of 
bookmakers, numbers banks, that are sneaking, but tl lev are doing 
very well sneaking due to our activities, and some other policemen 
who are not on the vice squad, but have made arrests. The rank and 
file. There are several policemen besides ourselves who are perfectly 
willing to lock every one of them up, given the opportunity. 

Mr. Moser. You heard Officer Warlich’s testimony with regard to 
the forming of the Four Horsemen and the activities they conducted. 
Is that all in accordance with your understanding of what happened ¢ 

Mr. Grispin. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Moser. And you were also conducting raids with them; were 
you! . 

Mr. Grisprn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And were you put out on the “Horn”? 

Mr. Grissin. They never seemed to bother me. I was working in 
a radio car. I was not a member of the pay-raise committee. There- 
fore, there was no persecution or retaliation shown against me. Of- 
ficer Warlich and Officer Portock—and I would say eight other offi- 
cers—were moved from their jobs which they had held for years, and 
they performed those jobs effectively, and they were moved for no 
reason at all except for reprisals. Portock and Warlich, I would say, 
a week or so after they were out on the street, were discussing with me 
the conditions which they were observing, which they had not ob- 
served when they worked inside. I told them anytime they wanted 
my assistance and that of others, we could lock them up, but they 
should expect reprisals. 

Portock and I observed one number man taking numbers, and we 
grabbed him right there and then. 

Mr. Moser. ‘Are there different syndicates in Atlantic City that 
take numbers and run bookmaking arrangements / 

Mr. Gripen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. What are the syndicates? How do they work? 

Mr. Grissrn. It is broken up chiefly in wards. There are four wards 
in Atlantie City—first, second, third, and fourth. The two number 
banks on the South Side, from our knowledge, are conducted by two 
individuals, you might say, Fred Masucci and “Cher ry” Haggerty. 
There is another number bank on the North Side. There is some con- 
flict there now as to who is running it. It was formerly run by Harold 
Scheper, who is ill at this time and is in the hospital. I do not know 
who is running it now. That consists of the banks. 

Mr. Rubenstein, who formerly had a bank, is now partner with 
Fred Masucci, to the best of our knowledge; and along with Masucci, 
he is supposed to be a partner of Stumpy Orman. 

In other words, Masucci, Rubenstein, and Orman are one combine. 
“Cherry” Haggerty, Hogan, and Messina are another combine on 
the South Side. On the North Side, I couldn’t give you anything 
definite. It is all mixed up there. 

Mr. Moser. You say Orman is in this? Does Orman have anything 
else to do with the rackets ? 

Mr. Gripsin. Orman is the undisputed boss of rackets. Nothing 
goes in Atlantic City, from little chance games on the Boardwalk to 
numbers or anything else, unless he gives his O. K. to it. 

Mr. Moser. And does he have any political influence ? 

Mr. Grissin. I would say that is where his racket influence stems 
from, his political connections. 

Mr. Moser. Are there any other connections between the rackets 
and the political organizations ? 

Mr. Gripern. Thr ough your ward leaders. 

Mr. Moser. The ward leaders # 

Mr. Gripen. Anything you are going to open in Atlantic City, if 
you open a cigar store, a “short time afterward you will be visited by 
some member of a number bank who wants to back the numbers you 
will be writing. You will also be approached by some representative 
of the bookmaker who wants to book the horses which you are going 
to book. But you cannot book horses. You can only book them at 50 
percent of the losses. It is according to the ward you live in which 
bookmaker you are going to call and turn your horses to. The only 
way you can be a small bookmaker in a store and be unmolested is 
to be on the right side of the ward leader. He, in turn, has influence 
with Orman to see they are not molested by the vice squad. 

Mr. Moser. Does the ward leader ever come around to see these 
people or does he do it through somebody else ? 

Mr. Grispin. They mostly have lieutenants who do their talking for 
them. In some cases they go around themselves. 

Mr. Moser. Are these places forced to make contributions to the 
political organizations ? 

Mr. Grispin. Yes. You make political contributions, contributions 
to the yearbook. You belong to the Republican Party. You make 
outright donations for purposes which vou might not even know. You 
will also support the local radio station which gives race results. 
Whatever requirements you make, you will be told when the party 
comes around. 

Mr. Moser. The previous witness, Mr. McCallum, said that he had 
to pay $5 a month to belong to the Third Ward oe Club. 
whereas other members had to pay $5 a year, $4. year; is that correct ! 
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Mr. Grispin. I would say “yes.” I have heard it from others, but 
that even 1 includes the police. I mean the policemen. I do not have 
anything to do with the Republican organization at present, but I 
rece] ved. a card for $30 dues for the year, whether I like it or not. I 
ae to get itup. If I do not, I will be out of the radio car. 

Mr. Moser. Is this dues notice from the Atlantic County Republican 
Committee similar to what you received ? 

Mr. Grippin. Yes, sit 

Mr. Moser. Do other employees of the city receive that / 

Mr. Grispin. Well, a day or two after I received mine, it was com- 
mon know ledge and talk in the orill room that everybody had received 
them. 

Mr. Moser. The note on the back of this one, which was sent to us 
anonymously, says: 

This is only part of what we are required to pay for the privilege to work 
for the city of Atlantic City in this free country, United States of America. 

Then there isa posteript ; 


This money is not dues; it is kick back. 


Mr. Grispin. Mr. Moser, I do not believe that one in particular was 
sent to policemen. 

Mr. Moser. I donot know. We just received it in the mail. 

Mr. Guisprnx. May I see that closely, please ¢ 

(The ard was examined by the witness. ) 

Mr. Grispin. The one we received was similar to this, but has our 
name and home address and the department - which we are employed 

eht in there. J am not sure slong this year, but I believe in previous 
years men sie were on the full pay, they paid the full $30; but other 
m embers who have only been on a year or so are ass sessed accordingly, 
=15, until they are full-pay men. 

Mr. Moser. What would happen if they did not pay i 

Mr. Gripix. If vou are in plain « ‘lothes or on a siasiaiides what- 
ever job you are doing, or like, you will be moved or moved to outlying 
districts. 

Mr. Moser. If you do not make that payment of dues to the Atlantic 
Republican Committee, you will suffer some type of reprisal ? 

Mr. Grippin. Yes; you will ites. You will be told that the “ice” 
s due. 

Mr. Moser. Ds » they use thee ‘Xpression, *“Theice is due” ¢ 

Mr. Grippin. That is the expression. 

Mr. Moser. Is that frequently done? 

Mr. Grissin, Once a year, a short time before election. 

Mr. Moser. Was any pressure ever put on you to change your | 

Vities as the four horsemen / 

Mr. Grinpixn. Yes: I was spoken to by Mr. Bovd. Director Ker 
stetter notified me at my home to come in to his office and I came there, 
to his offi ‘e 

Mr. Moser. To whose office 

Mr. Gripper. A tant Director Kerst 

Mr. Mi SER. You went to Kx l tetter’s ¢ {fi e¢ 


eo 
He told n > Jimmie Boyd wanted to see me. He said, 
* and he pl icked up the tele phone and he spoke to Mr 
lephone. It was a quarter to 12. He asked him, “Do 

to see Gribbin before you go to lunch or after lunch?” 
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Apparently Boyd said, “I will see him right now.” 

He hung up the phone and told me to go right over to Boyd’s office, 
which is about two blocks away from the city hall. I walked over 
there and spoke to his secretary outside the office and I waited there 
for an hour, about 15 minutes. I didn’t want to see him. He wanted 
to see me. So I didn’t see any reason why I should wait. So I] 
walked out. I was ina restaurant having coffee. Michael MeGilley 
and Red Ring, two patrolmen in the radio car, came to the restaurant 
and told me I was wanted in Boyd’s office. 1 asked them, “Are you 
sure the door will be open when I get there ¢” 

They didn't know. They drove me to Bovd’s oflice, anc | went in 
to the office and he pretended he didn’t know me. He eventually 
said, * You are Gribbin, aren't you?” 

I said. “That is right.” 

“Mr. Gribbin, I have been hearing a lot of bad stories about vou, 
doing a lot of extra police work off duty, causing a lot of bad pub 
licity for the organization, and in general disrupting the town. You 
used to be a good police officer, and I do not know what has come 
over you.” 

I went into a discussion of the Kaiser case in Ww hich Portock arrested 
a bookmaker. I was in the radio ear anal Othe r Portor k called me. 
Portock asked him who he wrote numbers for. He mentioned a 
numbers man. The name he gave was Bickstein, but he meant Ruben- 
stein. He mentioned it incorrectly. He said Bickstein, but meant 
Rubenstein. After the arrest was made. 1 was working S to 4 that 
day and Jack asked mie about vetting a warrant for Rubenstein. | 
advised him not to try to do it beeause the man pronounced the name 
incorrectly and it was a very weak case. The chances were he would 
get the warrant, but it would not stand up in the municipal court. I 
advised him against it. He followed my advice. 

When I went home that night, around 5 o'clock, I was advised by 
radio car that I had been transferred from my platoon and taken out 
of the radio car. 

So the next day, Kerstetter called me. 

What he was referring to was that incident in the Kaiser case, how 
[ helped Kaiser and as a reward for that, he told me, “You know you 
are ina radio car against my will.” 

Mr. Moser. Boyd said you were in the radio car against his will 

Mr. Griserx. That is right. 

“You know that, don't you!” 

I said, “I do.” 

He said, “You know I have a sick man in my ward whom I wanted 
to put in there.” 

I said, “I know that, and I know who the man is. It is MeGilley.” 

He said, “That is correct.” 

Then he went on to say, “But in view of the fact that you helped 
Mr. Iwaiser. at least you didn't pul any pressure on Portock to make il 
big case ot it. | aM cone to see you are transferred back to your own 
platoon and put back in your own radio car.” 

It was a little after 2:30 by that time. I had looked at my watch. 
He aid, “What time do you £0 tO work?” 

I said, “1 goto work at 4 o'clock, which you should know 

| had previously vone to work at 8S in the mornin 
transterred me. 


r before they 
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He went over to the door and spoke to his secretary and said, “Get 
Tod for me.” 

Mr. Moser. That is Tod Kerstetter ? 

Mr. Grissin. It should be Tod Kerstetter. Then he came back 
into the room and was giving me a lecture on, “You can’t beat city 
hall. It is a big organization. You are bucking your head against 
a wall. Leave Portock to take care of Portock and Warlich to take 
care of Warlich and you take care of Gribbin, and in the future see 
that you don’t go out of your way to make arrests, and I don’t think 
anything will happen to you. But if you don’t, somebody is going 
Lo get hurt.” 

By that time the secretary called him back to the phone and he 
stepped outside the door. He came back in a matter of 2 minutes and 
told me, “Gribbin, don’t go to work today, but go in tomorrow morning 
at 8 o’clock. You will report to your own platoon and your own radio 
car. 

When I got up I said, “I am not under any obligation to you. | 
didn’t ask you to take me out of the car or put me back in the car. 

He said, “Have it your own way. 

I left and in an hour or so we made another arrest. 

The next morning I reported to work and reported to my own 
platoon and was in my own radio car. 

It consisted of being assigned to Director Kerstetter’s office for the 
day to account for my time, but I didn’t do anything. I went home 
and went to bed. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Gribbin, you heard Mr. Boyd's testimony regarding 
this same incident ? 

Mr. Griepin. I heard part of it. I was sitting in the back and I 
did not hear too well. I heard most of it. 

Mr. Moser. First, why did you go to Mr. Boyd? He is the clerk 
of the board of freeholders. He testified he has nothing to do with 
the a e department. Why did you go to him? 

Mr. Griesin. The previous day before I went to the office, as I ex- 
plained to you, Officer Portock arrested Kaiser after going off duty 
that day and after I went home at 5:30 I was told I was transferred. 
That was the day before the meeting with Boyd. 

Mr. Moser. I am asking you why Boyd was the one you went to see ? 

Mr. Grissrxn. Wait a minute, wait a minute, wait a minute. The 
next morning, ordinarily I would have gone to work at 8 in the 
morning, as I was transferred. However, I didn’t go to work until 
t o'clock in the afternoon. I was home in my residence when a radio 
car came in and a police officer told me to get in touch with No. 10. 
On our radio code No. 10 is the chief. So I got dressed, took my ear, 

and went up to the chief’s office, and in his place I found Director 
Kerstetter. The chief was on vacation. He told me to go see Mr. 
Boyd. He picked up the telephone, asked Mr. Boyd if he wanted to 
see me then or after lunch. Evidently Boyd said now. He said to 
come right over there. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Boyd testified that Mr. a had just seen 
— casually around and suggested that you go and have a friendly 

iat with Mr. Boyd. Is that contr: uy to the 4 4 

“Mr. Grinern. No, sir. I was summoned in to his office by radio car. 
Records will show who was in that radio car. Otfhand I forget now. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Boyd testified he was just giving you friendly 
advice; is that correct # 
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Mr. Grinprn. No, sir. He said, “If it doesn’t stop, somebody will 
be hurt.” 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have conversations with Murray Fred- 
ericks, the city solicitor, on this subject ? 

Mr. Grispin. Yes, I did; in the Schwimm Building. I don’t recall 
the exact day. Officer Warlich asked Portock and me if we wanted 
to speak to him because he had received some notification of some 
sort to be in his office. We went up there. We sat in his office and 
we were introduced to him. It was the first time I had ever met the 
man. He gave us a lecture similar to the one Mr. Boyd gave me. 
Bad publicity for the town, the racket men not being as bad as we 
made them out. He personally stated he did not care for any of them, 
but he was interested in the organization and the bad publicity. He 
asked us what one thing he could do for us which would bring about 
harmony within the police department and end this bad publicity. 

So Officer Warlich, who was doing most of the talking, told him as 
far as we were concerned there wasn’t any one thing to be done except 
for the racket men to get out of town. 

He said, “Right now we are considering going after a lot of pros- 
titutes. If you want to get us assigned on special detail, that is the 
most you can do for us.” 

He said, “I will take it up with the right party, the proper person.” 
That was the way he worded it. He said he would let us know in 
a day or two. 

I believe Warlich got an answer by telephone that it could not be 
done, that we were too bad, had made too m: iny enemies, and Senator 
Farley was mad at us and everybody wi as mad at us. 

Mr. Moser. You think there is a strong friendship between the 
racket element and the politicians in town ¢ 

Mr. Grispin. Very strong. It is very evident on the street. You 
see politicians. You see Mr. Fredericks in the company of Mr. Ruben- 
stein; you see him parked in front of his house, sitting in the car talk- 
ing; I see him in the company of Mr. Orman; I see ‘him in the com- 
pany of Mr. Masucci—all men with criminal records. He is city 
solicitor. There must be some connection there. 

Mr. Moser. You heard the chief of police testify that there had 
been 300 arrests of gamblers since 1947 ¢ 

Mr. Grippin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us in what years those occurred ? 

Mr. Grissin. They occurred, I would say, chiefly in the years that 
Dickson was operating in Atlantic City, Warren Dickson, the special 
deputy attorney general. 

ae Moser. In 1947 Mr. Dickson was sent down by the attorney 

eneral as a special assistant to prosecute gambling in Atlantic City ? 

* a GripBin. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did he effect a number of arrests? 

Mr. Grispin. He effected a number of arrests, important arrests. 
The police officials selected the rookies in the police department at the 
time, men whom the racket men did not know, men who were inside 
on office jobs, and se forth, and they turned them loose in town. For 
a period of 6 months they really did do a terrific job. They arrested 
everybody. But I do not believe they made that many arrests. They 
may have, but subsequently they made nothing compared to that 
period. At that time they made arrests and they charged people with 
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bookmaking and for lottery. Now they charge them for possession 
of numbers slips. 

Mr. Moser. You think most of the 300 arrests occurred at the time 

lickson was down there in 1947 ? 

Mr. Grisprx. I know they did. The ones they made were not all 
gambling arrests. A lot of them were dealing with prostitution. 
That is the vice squad at that time. ‘They made numerous arrests on 
prostitution. 

Mr. Moser. Speaking of the vice squad, how does that operate ¢ 

Mr. Grippin. The vice squad right how 1s very confused, but at that 
time it was headed by Sergeant Sullivan and he had four men with 
him who worked out of the chief’s office. IL beheve there are two men 
on the North Side. ] do hot know who they were that vear, ‘There 
were six to seven men at all times assigned to vice. 

Moser. Have they changed that around from time to time? 

Mr. Grinpixn. From that time until now they haven't made any 
major change until the past month when Sergeant Sullivan, C harles 
Hahn . Allen Gill, were assigned tO narcotics 

Mooney and Hanesberry are handling the vice squad, handling the 


" know. 


eas far as we 
Mir. Moser. 1] hey are only vice men now ? 
Mr. Grispin. They are the only vice men now that we know of. 
Mr. Moser. What about Officer Mooney’ You say that he is on 
the vice squad. How does he operate as far as these rackets are 
concerned ¢ 
Mr. Grresin. In my estimation, Mooney won't arrest anybody un- 
less he Is directed fo arrest hi 1h by some politic lah. He 1s on there 
there chie fly thro lah the efforts of the poll tical leaders, the influence 
f Bovd and Sheriff ¢ rormley. He was at one time Sheriff Gormley’s 
piniiclee. The local papers made some to-do about that, a policeman 
being es d to the sheriff’s office as a chauffeur. Rather than put 
him back in uniform, they put him on the vice squad and right now 
they won’t put him in uniform. He knows too much and has been 
around too much. 
Mr. Moser. You say, “He knows too much.” What does he know? 
Mr. Grispin. He is very well versed in the knowledge of the racket 
men and evidently In payotts and protection. No man can operate 
as a vice man for that length of time that he has been in there without 
making arrests 
The CHatrMan. Weare notified from the floor of the Senate that the 
presence of additional Senators is needed, which will necessitate our 
taking a recess, So we will recess at this time and be convened just as 
soon as we can return, 
(Recess taken.) 
Mr. Moser. Mr. Gribbin, Officer Warlich, this morning, testified 
ith rega rd to the horse betting in the cabana on the beach. He said 
that vou would know about how they operate. Can vou tell us some- 
thing about that / 
Mr. Grisein. This time every year, when Atlantic City race track, 
Garden State race track, or Monmouth race track open, you find a 
umber of out-of-town aides ikers who make their hy sadquarters in 
vases Atlantic City hotels. eres all appearances, this year, 


uu — rs is going to be down in the new apartment: house, 


*k Apartments. They use one room or a portion oft some 
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suite in there for their bookmaking headquarters, but they have estab- 
lished bookmakers from Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore whio 
are down on the beach in the cabanas and who are more or less known 
to the people from the different towns. They can make bets with 
them down inthe cabanas. ‘They have port: able radios for race results. 
The bets evidently wind up back in the hotel room, either where lay-oifs 
or something else may be necessary. Right now down in front of 
the Chelsea Hotel, Ambassador Hotel, there are one or two cabana 
being used. Down in front of the Warwick apartments they are | oak 
making on the beach. It is big bookmaking, large bets from wealthy 
people and business men and so forth. So far there hasn’t been any 
local police action on that. In fact, I do not think they took any 
action last year either on the bookmaking on the beach. 

Mr. Moser. Where do these bookmakers come from, the ones who 
work on the beach? You said they come from various tracks. Do 
you know the cities? 
~ Mr. Grirsix. They do not come from the tracks. The summer 
season starts here with the local track operating. You will find big 
bookmaking and you will find men who hold larger bets that operate 11 
Atlantic City in that time of the year. 

Mr. Moser. They come from Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Griwern. No; they come from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newark, 
New York, north Jersey. 

Mr. Moser. From other parts of the country / 

Mr. Grisprn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. They come there for the season ? 

Mr. Grippin. That is right. We have one. I have his name here 
somewhere, Michael Benedict. I understand he is operating at War- 
wick Apartments this year. Whether he is on the beach or in the 
apartments, I do not know. I haven’t checked on that. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Warlich also testified that it was diflicult to make 
raids that required a warrant because of the fact that the people 

gainst whom the warrant was directed usually got a tip-off. Can you 
tell us more about that ? 

Mr. Grissin. We attempted to execute two warrants, One was for 
a numbers bank run by Dorsett Stewart. In that case we had a letter 
as complainant and Officer Warlich took it in to the chief. The chief 
didn’t want to read it. He told them to go get the warrant. So War- 
lich spoke to him about some assistance and mentioned the North Side 
vice squad, which is the colored vice squad, where the raid was going 
to be made. He said, “Never mind about the colored vice squad.” 

[ am quoting Warlich. I wasn’t there. “You take anybody you 
want.” 

Mr. Warlich asked him how about Gribbin and Portock. 

Mr. Saunders said, “Take anybody you want and get the warrants.” 

Mr. Warlich called me on the phone and he had me meet him in the 
municipal court. We thought it was advisable to go out and tie up 
this Dorsett Stewart telephone case. We know he has a telephone 
there. So I did that. I went out and made a phone call and had the 
person tie his phone up so nobody could call him. 

Warlich was securing the warrant and we - execute that warrant. 
We took Portock off his traffic corner after the chief told Warlich 
to do that, and we made the arrest and found ample evidence. Officer 
Portock was then suspended by the chief, who denied giving him per- 
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mission to go on the arrest, although the arrest was a substantial 
one and produced a good deal of evidence and it was a large numbers 
bank. 

The second occasion I went into the chief’s office and explained to 
him. He didn’t want to hear it. I wanted to explain to him that 
I knew where there was a bookmaker operating in the waiters’ 
union. He told me to go and get the warrants and go back and make 
the arrest. I did. I went upstairs to see Judge Damico and the 
only man in the office was Judge Damico and his assistant, Teller 
Walker. We required about an hour’s time to type that warrant. I 
was in the office all the time and no one came in and no one went out. 

Mr. Moser. And no one called on the telephone? No telephone calls 
were made ? 

Mr. Grisein. No, sir. Judge Damico tried to contact Mr. Lepare, 
who he stated was ill at the time. No phone calls were made that I 
did not hear, and no one went in or out. I was given the warrant at 
1 p.m. I had an informer in this establishment “and I called him by 
telephone. He said, “Everything was all right. The place was still 
operating. Sheets were on the walls, Armstrong’s and run-down 
sheets.” 

Mr. Moser. This was at 1 o’clock that your informant told you the 
place was operating? ‘That was the moment the warrant was issued ¢ 

Mr. Grisern. That is right. After I left Judge Damico’s office I 
went home and he was scheduled to call me at 1 o’clock, which he did. 
He told me everything was going, everything was in order. I was 
supposed to pick up Warlich at 2:30 to make the arrest. At 2:20 
my informer called me and notified me that a person known as 
Rheumatism Rosey, who operates a store at Mississippi and Atlantic, 
had run in there and told Ross Massina that the place was to be raided. 
Mr. Ross Massina told everybody in the place, around 30 to 40 people 
in there, to clear out. They grabbed all the run-down sheets, Arm- 
strong’s, put them in a paper bag, and gave them to this Rheumatism 
Rosey. They deposited them in the trunk of a car. Then they stood 
around waiting for us to arrive. My informer called me at 2:20 to 
notify me of this, but Officer Portock and I went there and searched 
the place. We executed the warrant, even though we knew there 
would be nothing there. 

I understand the president of that union went up to see Mr. Arn- 
heim, Inspector Arnheim, and protested our entering that establish- 
ment with or without a warrant, and Inspector Arnheim told him to 
put his complaint in writing and he would do all he could to see that 
we were punished. I do not know what the man put in his complaint, 
but I know he was writing on a piece of paper for an hour. There 
wasn’t anything they could do about it. Inspector Arnheim, Director 
Kerstetter, would have loved to find some flaw in our execution and 
the securing of that warrant, which they couldn’t find. We broke 
no doors, we knew there was nothing there. My informant told me 
the information came from Cherry Haggerty. As I stated, the chief 
didn’t know about it. The chief didn’t want to know. Judge Damico 
and Mr, Walker were the only two individuals who knew the location 
of that supposed raid that we had a warrant for. I sent my informer 
around to other establishments nearby to see if they were operating. 
I wanted to know if a general alarm had been sent out that something 
was wrong, but everybody was operating the same and the only place 
that was told to close down was the 1 ‘ight place. 
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That would be all I can give you on that, how it was sent out, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Moser. There was testimony to the effect two policemen— 
namely, Sermania and Myoria—had been indicted. Do you know 
anything about that ? 

Mr. Grippin. They were indicted by the last grand jury, the Atlantic 
County grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. Are they still on the force ? 

Mr. Grippin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Still working? 

Mr. Grispin. Yes, sir. They are both assistants to Inspector Arn- 
heim. 

Mr. Moser. So, although they are indicted, they are still working 
on the police force ? 

Mr. Grinpin. They are still working. I would like to say that the 
previous vice squad, when they were indicted, they also worked. So 
it is nothing unusual for these men to be working while under indict- 
ment. That was so during the Dickson campaign, if you recall. ‘The 
vice squad was indicted, but they were not suspended. They continued 
to work. 

Mr. Moser. Were you here when Mr. McCallum testified ? 

Mr. Grippin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He testified that he had been beaten up by two colored 
men with masks, 

Mr. Grispin. I heard him say that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any possibility that those two men with masks 
were the two colored members of the vice squad 4 

Mr. Grissin. No; I have grave doubt about that. I very much 
doubt that. They are not that type. After all, they are police officers. 
I do not believe they would engage in anything of that sort. 

Mr. Moser. All right, that isall, Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN JOSEPH MOONEY, JR., ATLANTIC CITY (N. J.) 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Hunt. Mr. Mooney, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you are about to give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I do. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Mooney, will you give your full name, please ? 

Mr. Mooney. John Joseph Mooney, Jr. 

Senator Hunt. And may we have your address ? 

Mr. Moonry. 20 North Morris Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Mooney, what year and what date did you get out 
of the service ? 

Mr. Mooney. Of the United States? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Mooney. To the best of my knowledge, I think it was May 6, 
1946, 

Mr. Moser. What did you do after that? Did you go directly into 
the police force ? 

Mr. Moonry. No; I did not. I was a member of the Atlantic City 
Beach Patrol. 

Mr. Moser. What is that ¢ 
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Mr. Mooney. That isa lifeguard on the beach. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you have that job ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I think I went on in 1941. 

Mr. Moser. And how long did you work? You went on in 1941? 
[ am asking you what you did after you got out of the service. 

Mr. Mooney. Oh, I thought you meant previous. 

Mr. Moser. No: after. 

Mr. Mooney. After I came out of the service I went to work on the 
ach patrol. I think it was May 238. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you work on that job / 

Mr. Mooney. I worked all summer. 

Mr. Moser. And what was your next job after that ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. Well, I did odd work. I worked at the convention 
hall for a while. 

Mr. Moser. Then vou worked asa chauffeur for a while ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. No: I did not. 

Mr. Moser. You never worked as chauffeur for anybody ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I did not work as a chauffeur. I was detailed after 
I was in the police department. 

Mr. Moser. That was the first chauffeur job you had ? 

Mr. Moonry. I differ with you. I wasn’t a chauffeur. 

Mr. Moser. Had you ever driven for anybody ¢ 

Mr. MOooNEY. ] drove the car. 

Mr. Most R. Before you went to the police force had you ever driven 
for pay for anybody ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. No: I haven't. 

Mr. Moser. And when you went to the police force, what was your 
first assignment 4 

Mr. Moonry. Uniform. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do in a uniform ? 

Mr. Moonry. Well, I patroled a beat and mostly did traffic at 
\rkansas and Atlantic Avenues. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you do that ? 

Mr. Moonry. About 10 months. 

Mr. Moser. Ten months? The newspapers report that you had been 
on traffic duty for a period of 3 or 4 months before vou were trans- 
ferred off traflic duty and into the sheriff's office. 

Mr. Moonry. That is wrong. 

Mr. Moser. State how many months it was. 

Mr. Mooney. About 10 months. I was in uniform approximately 
10 months. 

Mr. Moser. And were you assigned to Sheriff Gormley ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. You are ahead of yourself. 

Mr. Most R. You tel] me where I should be, then. 

Mr. Mooney. I was notified to report to the chief’s office after I 
was on 10 months, to be in the chief’s office. The next morning I 
went to the chief’s office and I was assigned to the vice squad by 
the chief. ; 

Mr. Moser. You were assigned to the vice squad ¢ 

Mr. Moser. On gambling and prostitution, narcotics, illicit aleohol. 

Mr. Moser. Have you had any experience in that kind of work 
before ? 

Mr. Moonry. Just the experience I had since I had been in the 
police department. 
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Mr. Moser. Just directing traffic / 

Mr. Mooney. And patroling a beat. 

Mr. Moser. On your patrol of your beat, did you see any evidence of 
gambling ? 

Mr. Moonry. Never saw any evidence of it 

Mr. Moser. Where was your beat ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. When I first went on, they sort of shove you all 
around. You work different beats and you might work maybe i in a 
radio car once every 2 weeks, or some ‘thing like that. I worked mos stly 
all over, but in the summertime, I was assigned to traffic at Arkansas 
and Atlantic Avenues. 

Mr. Moser. You say you were assigned to beats all over town, 
various places, and while you were there you never saw any evidence 
of gambling in any place / 

Mr. Moonry. Never. 

Mr. Most RK, Never Saw any e\ idence of bookmaking ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. Never saw evidence of numbers / 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. So you would go along with the chief and you would 
say there probably isn’t any there: is that correct / 

‘Mr. Mooney. I would like to say this. Since I have been on the 
vice squad I have participated—this is approximate—in 150 gambling 
arrests. That includes card games, bookmaking, numbers. Approx! 
mately 70 prostitutes, about 50 to 55 dope addicts, and I think about 
baillieit alcohol cases. 

Mr. Moser. One hundred and fifty gambling ? 

Mr. Mooney. Approximately 150 gambling. 

Mr. Moser. Those were raids, were they ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. They weren't all planned raiils. If I happened 
walk into a place and there was some positive evidence of gambling, 
| took police action. 

Mr. Moser. So you found 150 places where there was gamblin 
going on: is that correct / 

Mr. Moon}! we Not places. It would be persons. 

Mr. Moser. One hundred and fifty people? How many different 
occasions were there on which you made arrests? You said 150 
people. You might have — all 150 at one time? 

Mr. Mooney. ‘Those are 150 cases that we have had. There are 
more people involved. Say na ‘re would be a card game. There would 
be one raid, but there might be eight or nine people involved in it. 

Mr. Moser. There woul | be? 

Mr. Moonry. So we do not count the eight or nine people. We 
count that as one raid. 

Mr. Moser. In your figure of 150, that would be 1; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moonry. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. You said there would be 150. That is quite a few. 

Mr. Mooney. That is numbers and bookmaking. 

Mr. Moser. Did you close them all up ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. When we arrested them, they were closed. 

Mr. Moser. Did the ‘y open the next d: iy ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever go round and look ? 


Mr. Mooney. Yes, si 
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Mr. Moser. And they stayed closed ? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether they moved to another place? 

Mr. Mooney. | don’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. Do crap games stay at the same place ? 

Mr. Moonry. Never heard of one, never seen any. 

Mr. Moser. I thought you said you might have arrested a crap 
game of eight people. 

Mr. Moonry. Card game. 

Mr. Moser. Do the card games move around ? 

Mr. Moonry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Do the bookies and numbers people move around ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know how they work? 

Mr. Mooney. If I find evidence or we receive a complaint, police 
action is taken. 

Mr. Moser. How many of the people that you arrested went to 
jail I mean for gambling, bookmaking. 

Mr. Mooney. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mosrr. You don’t know what happened to any of those cases? 

Mr. Moonry. Some cases I can recall. Some received 2 to 3 years’ 
sentence in State prison, others were put on probation for 2 to 3 years, 
and some on probation for 5 years. 

Mr. Moser. You do not remember anybody who went to jail, do 
you! 

Mr. Mooney. There is only one case that comes tomy mind. It was 
a disorderly house case. The man went to jail. 

Mr. Moser. Who was that? 

Mr. Mooney. K. O. Brone. 

Mr. Moser. A disorderly house? That is prostitution ? 

Mr. Moonry. That is right. Gambling could be disorderly, too. 

Mr. Moser. Which was it? 

Mr. Moonry. It was prostitution in this particular case. 

Mr. Moser. We were talking about gambling. 

Mr. Mooney. I can’t recall any. 

Mr. Moser. You cannot recall anybody who went to jail when 
arrested for gambling? 

Mr. Mooney. Not at this time. If I went over the records I could 
tell you. 

Mr. Moser. When you make a charge for someone arrested for 
gambling, what charge do you make? 

Mr. Mooney. That is all according. 

Mr. Moser. It is my understanding you have a choice between dis- 
orderly conduct or a violation of a gambling law; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. I never heard of any choice. Nobody ever told me 
about a choice. 

Mr. Moser. One is a misdemeanor and the other is a felony or a high 
misdemeanor. 

Mr. Mooney. I have heard the difference. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not know what the difference is? 

Mr. Mooney. Bookmaking is something that would be a felony, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Moser. Bookmaking is a felony. 

Mr. Mooney. Yes; it would be. 
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Mr. Moser. If you arrest a man for gambling, do you sometimes 
make a charge other than a high misdemeanor? 

Mr. Mooney. It is the seriousness that is involved around the case 
that determines it. All cases are not alike. They are different. 

Mr. Moses. Out of the 150 cases that you had, can you remember 
whether any of them were high misdemeanors ? 

Mr. Moonry. Quite a few of them. I did not have all of them. 
Tam just a member of the squad. 

Mr. Moser. You were there when the arrest took place. How does a 
horse room look? What does it have in it ? 

Mr. Mooney. The ones that I have raided have been on raids 
where we made arrests. There might be an Armstrong up on the wall. 
There might be a radio there, telephone, fellow sitting behind the desk, 
and maybe a couple of people in the room. In front of them would be 
a run-down sheet. 

Mr. Moser. You were assigned to Gormley’s office for a while, were 
you not? 

Mr. Moonry. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did you do for him ? 

Mr. Moonry. Made investigations for him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever drive for him? 

Mr. Mooney. I have driven the car. He has driven it, too, at the 
same time I was in the ear. 

Mr. Moser. Why were you in the car when he was driving? 

Mr. Mooney. I was riding with him because I was assigned to him. 

Mr. Moser. You were assigned to accompany him ? 

Mr. Mooney. To his office, the sheriff's office. 

Mr. Moser. Did you sometimes act as a chauffeur? 

Mr. Moonry. I have driven the car the same as he has driven it. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever driven it when he wasn’t in it? 

Mr. Mooney. Possibly. 

Mr. Moser. So he sometimes gave you use of the car? 

Mr. Mooney. I might go on an errand for him. 

Mr. Moser. Is this a car belonging to the county or to the sheriff 
personally ? 

Mr. Moonry. County car 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever drive the sheriff's personal car? 

Mr. Mooney. I don’t believe he had one. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't need one? 

Mr. Moonry. I don’t know. He was the sheriff, not me. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever drive his family when he wasn’t present ? 

Mr. Mooney. It 1s possible. 

Mr. Moser. You sometimes drove his family places where they 
wanted to go? 

Mr. Mooney. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So you were sort of his chauffeur on those occasions, 
were you not / 

Mr. Mooney. If you want tocallit that. I drove the ear. 

Mr. Moser. You weren't driving his family on official business, were 
you! 3 

Mr. Mooney. I wouldn’t call it official business. 

Mr. Moser. I wouldn’t think so. How often did you drive his 
family ¢ 
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Mr. Mooney. I wouldn’t know. I was only there for about a period 
of 3 months. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did you drive his children to school at all? 

Mr. Mooney. I might have dropped them off at the corner, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Moser. Dropped them off at the corner? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Take them to school when their father was not in the 
car ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. It is possible. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever drive Mrs. Gormley shopping or down- 
town when the sheriff was not in the car? 

Mr. Mooney. I don’t recall taking her shopping. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever take her any place alone? 

Mr. Mooney. I told you that I drove her into Atlantic City in that 
period of time. 

Mr. Moser. And you sometimes used the car yourself with neither 
the sheriff nor his family in the car: isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. If he sent me somewhere, I would use the ear. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever use it for your personal use, not on official 
business or under his orders ? 

Mr. Mooney. Just maybe to go home. The sheriff's office is Mays 
Landing, and I live in Atlantic City with my people. I might stop 
home. Outside of that, I wouldn't. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Lester Burdick ? 

Mr. Moonry. I don’t know him well. 

Mr. Moser. Have you seen him recently, except when he testified 
here ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I saw him a few days ago, 3 or 4 or 5 days ago. 

Mr. Moser. Did you come down here with him? 

Mr. Mooney. I did not come with him; no. 

Mr. Moser. What did you talk to him about 3 or 4 or 5 days ago 
when vou talked to him ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. Well, tor d days ago ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Mooney. I think we were talking about the fight, the Wolcott 
(Charles fight. 

Mr. Moser. Was that around noontime ? 

Mr. Mooney. I believe it was; around the post office, Illinois and 
Pacifie. 

Mr. Moser. You and he talked next to the post office ? 

Mr. Moonry. He was parked in the car, and I was just around there, 
and I didn’t even get in the car. I was over by the window. I said. 
“Hello.” 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t say anything about testimony before this 
committee # . 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you talked to anybody about that ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. , 

Mr. Moser. You haven’t even discussed this committee and the 
problem of testifying before it before coming here ? 

Mr. Mooney. I just told my family I was coming down here. I 
did not know I was subpenaed until the other day, yesterday after 
noon. 
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Mr. Moser. You haven’t talked to anybody on the police force? 

Mr. Mooney. I might have said to my partner, “I am going to 
Washington,” or something like that. 

Mr. Moser. But vou did not talk to the chief about it # 

Mr. Moonry. No: I didn’t. I told the assistant director that I 
was going. 

Mv. Moser. You talked to Mr. Kerstetter about it ? 

Mr. Mooney. I got permission to go out of town. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t talk to him about what the testimony 
would be? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you talked to anybody else besides him’ Have 
you talked to Mr. Fredericks ? 
" Mr. Mooney. Said “Hello” to him, or something like that. 

Mr. Moser. But you haven't talked to him about your testimony 
here ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attend any meeting at Senator Farley’s house ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure about that / 

Mr. Moonry. Positive. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attend a meeting of the vice squad at the Cos 
mopolitan Hotel at any time ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never attended a meeting of the vice squad at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that it meets there every morning? 

Mr. Moonry. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where does it meet 4 

Mr. Mooney. In the chief’s office. 

Mr. Moser. Every day ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. Every day but Sunday. 

Mr. Moser. Do you go to the Cosmopolitan Hotel # 

Mr. Moonry. I have been there. 

Mr. Moser. Doing what ¢ 

Mr. Moonry. Been to political meetings for the Fourth Ward 
United Republican Club. 

Mr. Moser. Is that Mr. Boyd’s club? 

Mr. Mooney. He is chairman of the executive committee. 

Mr. Moser. Of that club? 

Mr. Mooney. That is right. 

Mr. Mosrr. What is your connection there ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I am a member. 

Mr. Moser. Just a member / 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What do you do for the club ? 

Mr. Mooney. I work at the polls on election day. 

Mr. Moser. How much dues do you pay ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. $30 a year. Where? In the club? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Moonry. I think it is 50 cents a month. 

Mr. Moser. Could it be $4 a year ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. Around that; $4 a year. 
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Mr. Moser. And you pay $30 to the Atlantic Republican Com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I did. 

Mr. Moser. How often have you done that? Every year? 

Mr. Mooney. Not every year. I haven’t paid that much; no. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever seen one of these notices of dues ? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Due to the Atlantic County Republican Committee, 
such as I am holding here? 

Mr. Moonry. Will you let me see it ? 

(‘The witness examines the dues card.) 

Mr. Moonry. Yes; I have seen it; it is a little larger than that. 

Mr. Moser. You have received one that is a little larger than that? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you receive one every year? 

Mr. Mooney. I do not think so. 

Mr. Moser. Does it call for the payment for $30? 

Mr. Moonry. The last one I received had $30. 

Mr. Moser. The last one was $30? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much was it before that? 

Mr. Mooney. I think the last two were $30. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a purely voluntary contribution ? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you feel it is necessary for you to make it? 

Mr. Mooney. I leave that up to myself. 

Mr. Moser. You do not fear any reprisal if you do not make it? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do all the other police officers receive one for $30? 

Mr. Mooney. I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. You have not heard talk about that? 

Mr. Moonry. No; I have never discussed that. That is my own 
personal opinion. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether anybody else has received 
one ? 

Mr. Mooney. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know whether they receive any moneys? 
Don’t you ever talk to him about it? 

Mr. Moonry. Not about that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t you know that all city employees receive such a 
notice ? 

Mr. Mooney. I do not. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of that? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of an automobile do you drive personally ? 

Mr. Mooney. 1949 Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Moser. 1949 Oldsmobile? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you buy it? 

Mr. Mooney. Saunders Motor Co. 

Mr. Mosrr. Saunders? That is the chief’s brother? His auto 
mobile agency? Is that correct? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you pay for the Oldsmobile? 

Mr. Mooney. I think it was $2,400. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you buy it on the installment plan? 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How much did you pay a month? 

Mr. Mooney. $70 a month. Also a few odd pennies. I think it is 
$70.70. 

Mr. Moser. And what is your salary as a — 

Mr. Mooney. Now I get $2,950, plus $400 bonus. 

Mr. Moser. In 1948 you received $2,500 approximately, did you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. In 1948? 

Mr. Moser, 1948. 

Mr. Mooney. I know I wasn’t top salary, because I had been in the 
department a little over 4 years. 

Mr. Moser. You were receiving $2,449.92. Would that be correct ? 
In your 1949 tax you listed as having received $2,912.43. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. In what year ? 

Mr. Moser. 1949. 

Mr. Mooney. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. That is possibly correct? Those are probably correct? 

Mr. Moonry. Probably correct. 

Mr. Moser. And out of that, you were able to buy a new Olds- 
mobile that cost $2,400 on the installment plan ? 

Mr. Mooney. With 24 months to pay. 

Mr. Moser. In the latter part of December 1950 the vice squad, in- 
cluding you, raided the home of a man named Cohen, at 30 North 
LaClede Place; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It is not true ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you raid a place owned by a man named Snyder ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you raid a place operated by either Cohen or 
Snyder ? 

Mr. Moonry. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever made a raid at No. 5 Notth Huntington 
Avenue ? 

Mr. Moonry. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a bookmaker named Snyder? 

Mr. Moonry. I have seen him, heard of him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know one named Cohen ? 

Mr. Mooney. I know him to see, 

Mr. Moser. Henry Cohen ? 

Mr. Moonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know them both? Do you know that they are 
bookinakers ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. What is their business ? 

Mr. Moonry. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear a story to the effect that the vice 
squad raided those places ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of that ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that the vice squad made a raid on those 
people for bookmaking, and that you were there, and that the book- 
maker telephoned to Stumpy Orman to get it settled, and that Stumpy 
Orman arrived at the scene? Do you deny that ¢ 

Mr. Mooney. That is untrue. 

Mr. Moser. Is it also untrue that Stumpy Orman settled the incident 
for $2,500, which was paid to him by either Snyder or Cohen ? 

Mr. Mooney. I wouldn't know that. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of that ‘ 

Mr. Mooney. No, si 

Mr. Moser. Is it true that after the raid Stumpy Orman handed 
you and each of the members of the vice squad $500 out of the $2,500 4 

Mr. Mooney. That is untrue. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever heard that before? 

Mr. Moonry. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard the rumor? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where was Sergeant Sullivan at that time? 

Mr. Moonry. What date was that / 

Mr. Moser. December 1950. 

Mr. Moonry. December 1950? 

Mr. Moser. Was he in the hospital at that time? 

Mr. Mooney. He was in the hospital, I think, in 1949. He was 
in the hospital. I am not positive about that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember an occasion when Officers Robert 
Shepardson and Jesse Robinson attempted to make a raid, and you 
pushed your car in the way of their car, so they couldn’t make it? 

Mr. Moonry. That is untrue. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever heard of that? 

Mr. Mooney. There was a complaint signed against me, that T at- 
tempted to do something of the sort. 

Mr. Moser. You have heard that accusation, then? 

Mr. Moonry. It wasn’t Robert Shepardson. That was William. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry Haggerty? 

Mr. Moonry, Know him to see. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Charles Hogan ? 

Mr. Mooney. To see. 

Mr. Moser. Just to see? How often do you see them? 

Mr. Moonry. It is all according. We have four places that we 
make daily inspections on Kentucky Avenue, and I might run into 
him a couple of times a week. 

Mr. Moser. Do they have places on Kentucky Avenue? 

Mr. Mooney. Rasiadees” union is affiliated with that. He is the 
business agent. 

Mr. Moser. Haggerty is? 

Mr. Mooney. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How about Hogan? 

Mr. Mooney. I think he is a bartender. 

Mr. Moser. Do you inspect the bartenders’ union ? 

Mr. Mooney. Since I have been on the vice squad there has been 
a list sent from the attorney general's office, and the list grew a little 
bit, and I think it has 28 places now. We make daily inspections on 
those. 
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Moser. Is that a list that was sent in in June with 17 names 


Moonry. Some of those names were already on it before. This 


has been over a period of 314 to4 years. 


Mr. 


Moser. And is one of the places on that list the office of the bar- 


tenders’ union ? 


Mr. 


Mooney. That list of the last 17 that was sent down did have 


the office of the bartenders’ union on that. 


Mr. 


Moser. You are instructed to go and inspect that place every 


week or every so often ¢ 


Mr. 


Mooney. We inspect 29 South Kentucky Avenue and the bar- 


tenders’ union office is 27, but it is underneath the hotel that we in- 


spect, 
Mr. 


29 South Kentucky. That is a hotel. 


Moser. You haven’t answered whether you inspect the office 


of the union. Do you? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
list ¢ 
Mr. 
Mr. 


vour 


Mooney. It is not on our list. 
Moser. Why do you go to see Harry Haggerty, if it is not on 


Mooney. I don’t go to see Harry Haggerty. 
Moser. Isn't it true that you are seen a great deal of the time 


in the company of Harry Haggerty and Charles Hogan, both of whom 
are numbers brokers ¢ 
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Mooney. That is untrue. 

Moser. Aren’t you seen in their company a great deal? 
Mooney. No, sir. 

Moser. Are they close friends of yours ¢ 

Mooney. No, sir. 

Moser. You know them just to speak to and no more? 
Mooney. I see them on the street. 

Moser. Do you go to the Hialeah Club? 

Mooney. Yes. 

Moser. How often? 

Moonry. Not often. 

Moser. Do you spend much money there? 

Moonry. No, sir. 

Moser. Do you go to the 500 Club? 

Moonry. That is on our list for inspection. 

MOSER. Do you ever go there soci: ally ¢ é 

Moonry. Not too often. 

Moser. Do you ever have a drink there? 

Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Off duty? 

Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Ever we it on duty ? ? 

Moonry. No, si 

Moser. If it isa on ie to inspect, why do you go there off duty ? 
Moonty. I might just walk in and have a drink. 
Moser. It is on your list of suspected places. Why do you, as 


Moonrty. Nobody told me not to go in there, or any other place. 
Moser. Is the 500 Club used for booking? 

Mooney. No, sir. T never saw booking there. 

Moser. Any other gambling done there ? 

Mooney. No, sir. 
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Moser. Are you sure ¢ 

Moonry. As far as my knowledge is concerned. 

Moser. Have you ever been in the back room ? 

Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Moser. What is in the back room ?¢ 

Mooney. It is like a supper club, where they have entertain- 
That is during the summer—during the summer months. 
Moser. Just dancing and restaurant? 

Mooney. Pardon me? 

Moser. Just dancing and restaurant ¢ 

Mooney. They have Ben Blue there now. They may have a 


Moser. And no a 

Mooney. Never saw any, 

Moser. No dice games ¢ 

Mooney. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Moser. Did you ever see anything illegal held there? 

Mooney. No. sir. 

Moser. Why is it on this list for inspection ¢ 

Mooney. I don’t know. The attorney general sent it down. I 


just follow orders. 
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Moser. You do not know any reason for suspecting them ? 
Mooney. He must have suspected it, not me. 

Moser. How about the Hialeah Club? Do you go there often? 
Mooney. Not too often. Wait a minute. How do you mean 


Moser. I do not mean for inspection. I mean for social pur- 
Mooney. No, sir; not too often. Once in a while I have been 


Moser. Do you have a drink there occasionally ? 
Mooney. I might have a drink there. 
Moser. More than one? 

Mooney. Yes, sir. 

Moser. Ever have a drink on duty ¢ 
Mooney. No, sir. 

Moser. Do you buy the drinks? 
Mooney. I buy my own drinks. 
Moser. But not anybody elses? 
Mooney. Not to my knowledge. 
Moser. How about the Club Harlem ? 
Mooney. I have been there. 


Moser. What kind of a place is that? 

Mooney. It isa night club. 

Moser. What do you do there? 

Mooney. I might stop in to have a drink. I might be out with 
friends, see a show, about once a year. They have a colored 


Moser. But you go there oftener? 
Mooney. No; once in a great while. 
Moser. Do you patronize any other night clubs in Atlantic 


Mooney. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Those are the only ones? 

Mr. Mooney. There are not too many night clubs. 

Mr. Moser. Do you drink quite a lot ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any source of income besides your salary as 
a police officer ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Moonry. I have a couple of allotment checks from the Govern- 
ment, but that is all. 

Mr. Moser. Does anybody ever give you any money, because he is a 
friend of yours? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Nobody ever hand you any money for anything? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever collect any money for anybody else ? 

Mr. Moonry. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever handle any funds for other people ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Under no circumstances ? 

Mr. Mooney. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I want to ask you. 


TESTIMONY OF FRED MASUCCI, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY EDWARD FEINBERG, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Mr. Masucci, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you give this solemn will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Masvuccr. I do. 

Senator Hunr. Will you state your full name, please ? 

Mr. Masuccr. Fred Masucci. 

Senator Hunt. And your address? 

Mr. Masuccr. 12 North Brunswick. 

Senator Hunr. And, counsel, will you state your name, please ? 

Mr. Fernperc. Edward Feinberg, Guarantee Trust Building, At- 
lantic City. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Masucci, what is your business ? 

Mr. Maswcctr. I refuse to answer that, because it may tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Atlantic Amusement Co. ? 

Mr. Masucct. I refuse to answer that question. It may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Your income-tax return for 1949 shows that you re- 
ported income from the Atlantic Amusement Co. in the amount of 
$15,269.35; is that correct? 

Mr. Masvucct. I refuse to answer the question. 

Senator Hunt. The acting chairman of the subcommittee directs 
the witness to answer the question just asked by the counsel. 

Mr. Masucct. I refuse to answer the question, in that it tends to 
incriminate me. 
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Senator Hunt. May we have an understanding that each question 
the counsel asks, and you refuse to answer is on that same basis, self- 
iIncrimination ¢ 

Mr. Masvuccr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. There is an organization called the Atlantic Amuse- 
ment Co.. which has as the head of it. a man named Hildreth. Do 
you know Mr. Hildreth ¢ 

Mr. M ASUCCI. Yes, ] do. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Masvecr. He is my brother-in-law. 

Mr. Moser. Is he the president of the Atlantic Amusement Co. ¢ 

(The witness consulted his counsel. ) 

Mr. Masvectr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You say you don’t know ¢ 

Mr. Masvcct. No. 

Mr. Moser. Is it the truth that you do not know, or is that a means 
of avoiding the question / 

Mr. Masuccr. No: that is the truth. 

Mr. Moser. I point out that you are 

(The witness consulted his counsel. ) 

Mr. Femnnerc. The witness wants to know whether that might be 
called the Chelsea Amusement Co. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t know. 

Mr. Masvwcct. 1940. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Stump Orman ? 

Mr. M ASUCCI. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Probably better than 15 years. 

Mr. Moser. A close friend of yours ¢ 

Mr. M ASUCCI. Very close, 

Mr. Moser. Is he a business associate of yours ? 

Mr. Masvucctr. No, he isn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Is Benjamin Rubenstein a business associate of yours? 

Mr. Masvccr. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Your tax return states you are a salesman; is that cor- 
rect / 

Mr. Masvucct. I refuse to answer that question. It tends to in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Dave Hildreth, what is his connection with your busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Maswcct. I refuse to answer the quest ion. 

Mr. Moser. Dave Hildreth is your brother-in-law / 

Mr. Masvccr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer the question as to what connec- 
tion he has with your business because it will tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Masvcctr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. The income-tax return of Benjamin Rubenstein for 
1949 shows an item of $15,269.39 from Atlantic Amusement Co.. which 
is exactly the same amount as reported in your 1949 income-tax re- 
turn for the Atlantic Amusement Co.: is that correct ? 

Mr. Masvcctr. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. In view of the fact that the items are exactly the same, 
does that indicate you are partners in that business ? 

Mr. Masvccr. I refuse to answer that question. 
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Mr. Moser. The income-tax return for Benjamin Rubenstein for 
1948 shows that he received $12,336.76 from Atlantic Amusement Co. 
Your income-tax return for the same period shows the receipt of 
$12.336.76, exactly the same amount from the same source. Does 
that mean you are in business together 4 
‘Mr. Masucctr. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it obvious you aref’ Why do you refuse to 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Masvucct. | refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Are you 50-50 owners ¢ 

Mr. Masvuccr. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other partners ? 

Mr. Masucct. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Do you represent Mr. Herman Orman in that business ? 

Mr. Masvucci. I refuse to answer the question, and positively he 
has no partnership in any business. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you are willing to answer the question 
after all ¢ 

Mr. Masvucct. In that case. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an automobile ¢ 

Mr. Masvucct. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Does your wife ? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes; she does, 

Mr. Moser. What kind is it ¢ 

Mr. Masucct. What was that ¢ 

Mr. Moser. What kind is it ¢ 

Mr. Masvuccr. Cadillac. 

Mr. Moser. What year? 

Mr. Masucctr. 1951. 

Mr. Moser. 1951 Cadillac ? 

Mr. Masuccr. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What color is it ¢ 

Mr. Masuccr. I guess you would call it a beige. 

Mr. Moser. Has your home been raided ¢ 

Mr. Masucer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has the Margate police ever had a warrant out for 
search of your home ¢ 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure about that ? 

Mr. Masvecr. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know who paid for the Cadillac 4 

Mr. Masuccr. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't you pay for it? 

Mr. Masvecr. T refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer the question as to who paid for 
your wife’s Cadillac because that will incriminate you ¢ 

Mr. Masucct. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did Herman Orman pay for it ? 

Mr. Masvect. Why would he pay for my wife's car / 

Mr. Moser. Answer the question. Did he or didn’t he? 

Mr. Masucectr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did Benjamin Rubenstein pay for it ¢ 

Mr. Masuccr. He didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Did you pay for it? 
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Mr. Masucct. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Did your wife pay for it? 

Mr. Masvcct. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. How can it incriminate you ? 

Mr. Masvucct. She didn’t pay for it. 

Mr. Moser. So you paid for it? 

Mr. Masvcctr. I didn’t say that. I refuse to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that Benjamin Rubenstein was arrested 
for numbers at one time before you got into business with him? 

Mr. Masuccr. I wouldn’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know? 

Mr. Masuccr. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether he has ever been arrested for 
numbers ? 

Mr. Masvcct. I read in the newspapers 

Mr. Moser. What is your answer ? 

Mr. Masuccr. I read in the newspapers about an income tax, 
T don’t know whether it came out of that number case or not. 

Mr. Moser. Have you any criminal record of your own? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When were you last arrested ? 

Mr. Masucct. I believe in 1941. 

Mr. Moser. For what? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Gaming. 

Mr. Moser. When were you arrested before that ? 

Mr. Masucct. I don’t know whether I was. It is possible there was 
one more. 

Mr. Moser. In August 1936, could that be right? 

Mr. Masucct. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. For bookmaking? 

Mr. Masucct. Possibly. 

Mr. Moser. And also arrested in 1921? 

Mr. Masuccr. 1921? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Masvuccr. I would like to know what that one is for. 

Mr. Moser. The records of the FBI indicate that you were arrested 
on January 7, 1921, with a charge of disorderly person. That is a long 
way back. 

Mr. Masvuccr. No, no. 

Mr. Moser. That is not correct ? 

Mr. Masvucct. That must not be me. 

Mr. Moser. That wouldn’t be you? 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. In any event, you had been arrested for bookmaking. 
Ww ould you like to tell me what the business of Atlantic Amusement 
Co. i is? 

Mr. Masuccr. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. And what is the business of that company—bookmak- 
ing or gaming? 

Mr. Masvccr. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Lester Burdick? 

Mr. Masvucctr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Very well. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know James Boyd? 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. Know him well? 

Mr. Masvuccr. Well enough. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Sullivan 4 

Mr. Masuccr. Not too familiar with Frank Sullivan. I know him 
if 1 pass him on the street. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Cherry Haggerty ? 

Mr. Masucct. I know of him. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Sullivan? Is he a policeman ? 

Mr. Masucct. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you and Boyd and Orman and Burdick have a con- 
ference about a year ago together ? 

Mr. Masuccr. I was never in on any conference. 

Mr. Moser. Never in on any conference / 

Mr. Masvucci. No. 

Mr. Moser. We have information to the effect that you three were 
seen, you four were seen, in a conference on August 26, 1950, about 
a year ago. Is that possible? 

“Mr. Masucct. Well, no conference. We might have been seen. 

Mr. Moser. Seen talking together ? 

Mr. Masuccr. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. Quite hkely that you did ¢ 

(The witness consulted with his counsel.) 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a conversation at that time? 

Mr. Masuccr. If I was in their company, we must have had a con- 
versation, but I couldn’t recall the time or the conversation. 

Mr. Moser. What sort of thing would you talk to Lester Burdick 
about ? 

Mr. Masuccr. Anything in general, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. Never talked to him about the numbers business ? 

Mr. Masvuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Ever talk to Boyd about that ? 

Mr. Masucct. No. 

Mr. Moser. Ever talk to him about bookmaking ? 

Mr. Masuccr. No. . 

Mr. Moser. Ever talk to him about politics? 

Mr. Masvcct. No reason to. I don’t know. Maybe it was around 
election day and we might have said something about it. 

Mr. Moser. There were no elections in August 1950, 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you make a contribution to the Atlantic County 
Republican Committee ¢ . 

Mr. Masucct No, I don’t. 

Mr. Mosrr. None whatever ? 

Mr. Masucctr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Are you a member of the Third Ward Club? 

Mr. Masuccr. No. 

Mr. Moser. What ward are you in? 

Mr. Masuccr. I live in Margate City. 

Mr. Moser. Do = belong to a club there ¢ 

Mr. Masvucct. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. I think that is all we want to ask you. 
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Mr. Masucci, Mr. Winberry reminds me of another question I 
should ask you. You know Herman Orman, of course. 

Mr. Masuccr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Mosrer. Do vou go to his hotel often ? 

Mr. Masuccr. I am there a good bit. 

Mr. Moser. He is a close friend of yours? 

Mr. Mast CCI. Ver) close. 

Mr. Moser. So you go there about every day ? 

Mr. M ASUCCI, Yes, l clo. 

Mr. Moser. Go there just to see him ? 

Mr. Masuecr. That is all. 

Mr. Moser. What do you talk about when you see himt 

Mr. Masvccr. Well, anything in general, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. Why would you see him every day? Do you have busi- 
ness relations ? 

Mr. Masucctr. I don’t have any place to go. I go up there. There 
is nothing wrong in going to a hotel, is there / 

Mr. Moser. There is nothing wrong with going into the hotel. I 
want to say that as faras I know, there is nothing you do that is wrong, 
except that you think it will ineriminate you. 

Who is “Skinny”? D’Amata? Do you know? 

Mr. Masucct. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who Is Pallo? 

Mr. Masucctr. I don’t know him too well. 

Mr. Moser. What is the income you reported from the firm of 
D’Amato, Masueci & Pallo in 1946? 

Mr. Masvcct. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I want to ask you. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD NAPPEN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Senator Hunt. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will 
vive this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Narren. I do. 

Senator Hunr. Will you please give vour full name, Mr. Nappen? 

Mr. Narrpen. Edward Nappen. 

Senator Hunr. Where do you live? 

Mr. Narren. 15 South Florida Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Nappen, where did you go to school ? 

Mr. Narren. Woodbine, N., J. 

Mr. Moser. How far did you get? 

Mr. Napren. I don’t remember. I left it real early. 

Mr. Moser. Like the eighth grade? 

Mr. Napren. Somewhere around there. 

Mr. Moser. What is your job? 

Mr. Napren. Indictment clerk in the prosecutor’s office. 

Mr. Moser. Have you been engaged in any illegal activities? 

Mr. Naprpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never have? 

Mr. Napren. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember the policemen’s attempt to get a raise 
in salary? 


Mr. Napren. Yes, sir: I do. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you take any part in that ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I did. 

Mr. Moser. You opposed it, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ask any of the policemen to oppose it 

Mr. Narren. Yes, | did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you hand them a loyalty oath to be signed 

Mr. Napren. I did. 

Mr. — What did that lov: alty oath say ¢ 

Mr. Napren. Asked them to be loyal to the Republican Party and 
its le ade rship. 

Mr. Moser. You asked the policemen to sign that 

Mr. Napven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. nee rk. Who was the leadership ¢ 

Mr. Naveen. The Republican Party leadership. 

Mr. Moser. Anybody in particular 

Mr. Napren. In the party‘ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Napren. Senator Farley is the leader of the county. 

Mr. Moser.: Was he mentioned in the pledge / 

Mr. Napren. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Moser. ‘To how many officers of the police department did you 
hand that? 

Mr. Narren. Just the fourth ward. 

Mr. Moser. Is that your ward ¢ 

Mr. Narren. That is my ward. 

Mr. Moser. Have you a son who is on the police department? 

Mr. Narren. He was. He is in the United States Navy. He is an 
officer. At the present time he is over in Korea. 

Mr. Moser. ian he ever been engaged in any gambling activities ? 

Mr. Napren. They tried to bring it out that way to hurt me, but it 
didn’t work. They tried to hurt me politically. 

Mr. Moser. Was he arrested for that ? 

Mr. Narren. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Moser. For what charge? 

Mr. Napren. Visiting a bingo game or working in a bingo game. 
It wasn’t true. 

Mr. Moser. He was not working there / 

Mr. Napren. No. 

Mr. Moser. Who was trying to hurt you? 

Mr. Narren. The political enemies, the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Moser. The Democratic Party? 

Mr. Narren. They tried to break up the fourth ward because we 
were strong. We always carried it and hurt them. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn’t it Mayor Taggert who conducted those raids? 

Mr. Narren. Not to my knowledge. Probably he got Mr. Gray to 
do it for him. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't he arrange for the raid at which your son was 
caught ¢ 

Mr. Narren. I don’t think he did. 

Mr. Moser. At the time your son was arrested did you take any 
part in the case ? 

Mr. Narren. [ just came back from a little vacation when that 
happened and I took part as far going to city hall to find out what it 
was all about and try to arrange bail to get him out of there. 
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Mr. Moser. Have you ever been convicted of any crime? 

Mr. Napren. If you will let me explain it, I will tell you. I do not 

rant to just say “Yes” and get myself in the predicament where the 
newspapermen here think I was really a criminal. 

Mr. Moser. How long ago was it? 

Mr. Napren. 1920. 

Mr. Moser. You were convicted of a crime ! 

Mr. Narren. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Moser. What was the charge ? 

Mr. Narren. Receiving or selling merchandise that was stolen. I 
was a salesman at that time for a very big house. Some men came to 
me with a proposition that they had some articles to sell in my Tine. 
I took that article just as a sample and I sold it toa very large concern. 

Then the police department arrested the concern es naturally I 
was brought in. Just coming back from overseas, I did not know 
much about what it was all about. My boss at that time was Richard 
Weigland. He was president of the Philadelphia Council and he also 
had a wholesale candy business. He hired me when I came back from 
service. He advised me to get John Arkay Scott, who was a close 
friend, and John Arkay Scott, it so happened, the day before I went 
into court, had a murder case and he let his assistant or someone go 
into court and when I went into the court the assistant said “You are 
a young fellow. What is the good of spending a lot of money? 
Plead non vult. Everything will be all right.” 

I said that was all right. I went in and pleaded non vult to the 
charge, which I should never have done because it brought a bad 
record against me which hurt me throughout my life. I regretted it 
very much that I had to talk about it. 

Mr. Woulf tried to hurt me by putting it on the air and in the 
newspapers, but the more he talked about it, the less it hurt me be- 
cause the people in Atlantic City know what I stand for. When 
I came to Atlantic City in 1923, the men who were supposed to be my 
attorneys 

Senator Hunr. Let’s get ahead on our questioning. 

Mr. Napren. I want to explain how the district attorney took me 
to Harrisburg to get me a pardon because he thought it was wrong. 
I got a pardon and got cleaned of it because my enemies took it up 
time and time again. 

Mr. Moser. You have been pardoned ? 

Mr. Napren. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is your son on the police department ? 

Mr. Narren. Not at the present time, unless they carry him on it. 
At the present time he is in service. He is a United States naval 
officer. 

Mr. Moser. When he first went to the police department, what was 
his first duty ¢ 

Mr, Napren. A policeman, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever worn a uniform ? 

Mr. Napren. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. ge t he go on the beat ? 

Mr. Napren. No; he did not. He was, to my sorrow and my re- 
gret, after he had gone to several] colleges—LaSalle and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania—I did not feel so good about his becoming a 
policeman and I interceded and tried to tell the powers that be that 
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he had a lot of knowledge and asked them to give him an opportunity 
where he could make good. They put him in the fingerprint room, 
photographie work, which he made good at. He has a good record to 
that extent. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you used your influence to get him 
a job? 

Mr. Narren. I did, to a certain extent. I felt it was my own son 
and I should. 

Mr. Moser. To get him an inside job? 

Mr. Napren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Whom did you speak to for the purpose of getting that 
job for your son ‘ 

Mr. Napren. I spoke to the chief of police, the director of public 
safety, and asked them to help me out. 

Mr. Moser. Did you talk to Senator Farley / 

Mr. Napren. | don’t think I did. I didn’t think it was necessary 
because the director of public safety, Cuthbert, was in charge. 

Mr. Moser. Did you talk to Mr. Orman / 

Mr. Narren. No, sir. He has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Moser. He has nothing to do with the police department / 

Mr. Narren. Not to my knowledge. I never talked to him in that 
respect or any other respect. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Orman ever speak to you about anybody else 

Mr. Narren. No, sir. 

Mr. Mospr. Never exerted any influence on you with regard to your 
job? 

Mr. Narren. Never did. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of automobile do you drive / 

Mr. Narren. Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Moser. What year 

Mr. Napren. 1951. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you buy it? 

Mr. Narren. Saunders Motor Co. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the company that belongs to the chief’s brother ¢ 

Mr. Narren. Yes; the same company. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a Playo game on the boardwalk? 

Mr. Napren. On the boardwalk? 

Mr. Moser. On Arkansas Avenue? 

Mr. Narren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an interest in that? 

Mr. Narren. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who does have? 

Mr. Napren. It is the S. & D. Corp. that has it at the present time. 

Mr. Moser. Is it a legal enterprise ? 

Mr. Nappen. It must be because the city of Atlantic City licensed 
them. They pay $3,000 a year license. If it wasn’t they wouldn’t give 
them a license to operate. 

Mr. Moser. You do not have an interest in it ? 

Mr. Narren. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. Does Sheriff Gormley have an interest in it? 

Mr. Napren. No, sir; he doesn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Conrad Schwartz? 
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Mr. Napren. He is up there as a part owner, or manager. I don’t 
know which. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of the corporation that owns it ¢ 

Mr. Napren. S.& D. That is the name they get their license under. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it S. & G? 

Mr. Narren. I do not know. Iam almost sure it is S. & D. 

Mr. Moser. It couldn’t be S. & G., for Schwartz and Gormley, 
would it? 

Mr. Narren. No, siz 

Mr. Moser. Have you any interest, or have you ever had any interest 
in any other game on the boardwalk ¢ 

Mr. Narren. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Or any other Bingo game ? 

Mr. Narpren. No, sir: I never did. 

Mr. Moser. Any member of your family # 

Mr. Napren. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. No indirect interests ? 

Mr. Naprren. No, sir. 

Senator Hunr. The Republican Party—does it run any of these 
games like Bingo, to raise money for the party ! ¢ 

Mr. Napren. We tried it in 1945, but it was a loss to us, and we 
could not make a go of it, not the party, the fourth ward tried it. 

Mr. Moser. Did your ward ever have any Bingo games that you 
took : any part in ¢ 

Mr. Napren. I just answered that. 

Mr. Moser. That is all we want to ask you, Mr. Nappen. 

The Cuarrmman. That will conclude the te stimony of the witnesses 


for today. The committe will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the hearing adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Friday, July 20, 1951.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1951 


Unrrep STATES SENATE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
OrGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Washington, dD. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, at 10:15 
a. m.. in room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Conor and Kefauver. 

Also present : Richard G. Moser, chief counsel; James M. Hepbron, 
administrative assistant; and John J. Winberry, special consultant. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF HERMAN ORMAN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY ROGER ROBB, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


The Cuairman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Orman, will you resume the stand, please. 

Good morning, Mr. Robb. Mr. Orman has been previously sworn, 
of course, and it is unnecessary to repeat that at this time. 

Mr. Ross. I have talked with Mr. Orman since yesterday, thanks 
to your kindness. Mr. Orman believes, and I think he has reason to 
believe, that his income-tax returns for years prior to 1951 are pres 
ently being investigated by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

For that reason he feels, with all respect to the committee, that he 
should not answer any questions pressing upon his income and _ his 
finances for those years, and he must again, with great respect, decline 
to answer such questions, upon the sround that the answers thereto 
might tend to incriminate him. 

For the same reason he believes that he should not be required to 
answer questions having to do with the year 1951, which might in 
some way tie into the prior years. 

However, as the Senator pointed out yesterday, the 1951 return has 
not yet been filed, and Mr. Orman, wanting to help the committee so 
far as he can do so, will be glad to answer questions touching upon his 
1951 transactions, so long as they do not relate to the prior years. 

The CHairman. Very well. Of course, Counsel, I am sure you took 
into consideration the assurance given by the committee that our pri- 
ary purpose is not to develop an income-tax case against this wit- 
ness, or any witness for that matter. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. I just wanted you to understand that. 
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The CuarrmMan. And I wanted to give you double assurance on that 
fact. 

Mr. Ross. I accept that, but unfortunately the Senator cannot speak 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The Caiman. And we did not intend to. I did not want to give 
that impression. We have nothing to do with what they may or may 
not do. The only thing was, I wanted to give you in short that we 
were not functioning primarily for that purpose. 

Mr. Ross. I understand that perfectly. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. Mr. Moser, will you proceed. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Orman, on February 1, 1951, you made a deposit in 
the Guarantee Trust Co. of Atlantic City of $50,000. Will you please 
explain the nature of that transaction / 

Mr. Orman. Well, first of all, it was not cash as you inferred yes- 
terday, and it was not taken out of my safe-de posit box. That was 
money given to me for a first mortgage on my hotel in the amount of 

$50,000, which was given to me by a gentleman in Atlantic City, a 
gentle ‘man by the name of Morgan Bowen, and he has a mortgage on 
my hotel for that for a period of 5 years. 

‘Mr. Moser. What was the reason for borrowing $50,000? 

Mr. Orman. Well, I paid off a $22,500 mortgage, which was on a 
hotel by the man I purchased it from in June of 1945, or April of 
1945. That was the balance due and owing of a $50,000 mortgage 
which I originally had on it at that time. 

The other $27,500, | purchased $7.500 worth of stock and $20,000 
worth of bonds which were outstanding on the hotel from a man by 
the name of Sid Hartfield. 

That was the disposition of the $50,000. 

Mr. Moser. Sid Hartfield was part owner of the hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. At one time. 

Mr. Moser. At one time / 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. When did his interest in it terminate ? 

Mr. Orman. Around March of this year. 

Mr. Moser. And who else owned that hotel with you ? 

Mr. Orman. Harry B. Schwartz. 

Mr. Moser. The three of you owned it ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In what proportions? 

Mr. Orman. A third each, $7,500 worth of stock each, and $20,000 
worth of bonds each. 

Mr. Moser. When did you buy it ? 

Mr. Orman. I think it was May of 1945—yes, May of 1945. 

Mr. Moser. And you say that these men owned it with you until the 
beginning of this year? 

Mr. Orman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you sold the hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. Well, it is in the process of being sold. I have given 
an option on it. The option will be exercised by October 1 

Mr. Moser. Now you say that you have sold it, and, when you say 
that, what you mean is the corporation. Is that right? 

Mr. Orman. Not the corporation, sir. I bought all of the outstand- 
ing stock and bonds in the corporation, and I am sole owner of it as of 
March 31, I think, of this year. 
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Mr. Moser. So, you are sole owner of the hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. Presently, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you have made a contract to sell it? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. For how much? 

Mr. Orman. $160,000. 

Mr. Moser. And that represents a profit of how much ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know offhand. I will have to figure that out 
at some later date. 

Mr. Moser. On March 7 you made a deposit of $5,000. What was 
that for? 

Mr. Orman. That was money I received as a deposit on the hotel, sir. 

Mr. Moser. From whom? 

Mr. Orman. For an old-age home group. 

Mr. Moser. The purchasers of the hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Orman, you purchased this hotel in 1945? 

Mr. Orman (conferring with counsel). Go ahead, I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You purchased the hotel in 1945 for how much, did you 
say ‘ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t recall the price. I don’t have my settlement 
sheet here. 

(Counsel conferred with witness. ) 

Mr. Moser. On April 23, 1945, you made a deposit in the Board- 
walk National Bank of $15,200 in cash. Was that in connection 
with the purchase of the hotel? 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer that, sir. . 

Mr. Moser. Where did you get the $15,000 ? 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What denominations were the bills? 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer. 

The Cuamman. Just let the question be asked first, before you 
make your declination. 

Mr. Orman. All right. 

Mr. Moser. On what grounds do you decline to answer? 

Mr. Orman. It might tend to incriminate me, sir. 

Mr. Moser. The deposit slip indicates that the deposit was in 
notes of more than $5 each. Can you tell us what denomination 
they were / 

Mr. Orman. No, sir; I can’t, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In 1942 did you have enough money to buy a hotel? 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Ross. Might I interpose, Senator ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Ross. To ask whether or not the record might show that all 
of the refusals are based upon the ground that his answer might 
tend to incriminate him ? 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, Counsel, we will continue the 
same arrangement previously made: that the record will show that, 
and it is assumed that in each instance the witness states as his 
basis for refusal to answer the fact that it might tend to incriminate 
him and, of course, it can also show that the Chair instructs him to 
answer and he still persists in his refusal. 
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Mr. Rows. That is right. And might we at this time have shown 
in the record that only one member of the committee is present; to 
wit, the Senator from Maryland ¢ 

The Cuamman. That is perfectly sound. It will be repeated 
that under the resolution, under the nomination of the subecom- 
mittee, one member will constitute a quorum. The record will show 
that only one member is present. 

Mr. Ronn. I wanted to save the point. 

Mr. Orman. May I say something, sir‘ 

Mr. Rose. No. 

The Cuamman, Well, you have the opportunity to do so if you 
decide you want to. 

Mr. Orman. Well, just that Iam well aware of how that money was 
supposed to have been deposited some years back, but here of recent 
date, when there was a $50,000 deposit by check, nobody knew any- 
thing about it, but from the inference of the newspapers and the in- 
ference from your man here it was that I took it from a safe-deposit 
box. 

Mr. Moser. I created no impression. You refused to answer the 
question. You could have answered the question, and there could 
have been no inference drawn. 

Mr. Orman. It seemed so unfair. 

Mr. Moser. Is it unfair if you have the opportunity to answer and 
don’t take it ¢ 

Mr. Orman. All right. 

Mr. Moser. On January 23, 1942, your testimony was taken by 
Mayor Taggert, and I have a record before me of that testimony, and 


the following questions and answers appeared : 


Question. Where are you now employed? 

Answer. Nowhere. 

Question. Where was the last place you were employed? 

Answer. Why, the Bath and Turf Club, about a year and 2 months ago. 

Question. Who employed you there? 

Answer. Joseph McGoldrick. 

Question. How much did you make a week? 

Answer. Around a hundred dollars ; I made $1,400 for the season, 

Question. What have you been doing since then? 

Answer Nothing. 

Question. How do you support yourself? 

Answer. I had a little money. 

Question. Do you have a bank account? 

Answer. Not now. 

Now, I would lke to ask you, if you had no money and were un- 
employe «din 1942, how you were able to put up the money you did for 
a hotel in 1945, in the amount of about $25,000 ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Your income-tax return shows that your gross income 
for 1949—that is, gross income from all sources—was $18,687.52 
Your bank accounts reveal that during that year 1949 you deposited 
$35,302.78, a difference of about $17,000. How do you account for 
that difference ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer ? 

Mr. Orman. I certainly do. 

Mr. Moser. Your income-tax return for 1950 reveals that you had 
gross income from all sources of $19,307.52. Your deposits during 
that year in the bank were $37,756.75, a difference of about $16,000. 
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Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How do you account for that difference ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Did the money that you deposited in that bank come 
from a safe-deposit box ¢ 

Mr. Orman. | decline to answer. 

Mr. Moser. Has Marco Reginelli ever stayed at your hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. I decline to answer. 

Mr. Moser. You decline to answer é 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't you testify in executive session that he did stay 
at your hotel 4 

Mr. Orman. Well, if I did, it is in the record. 

Mr. Moser. If it is in the record, it is true? 

Mr. Orman. I will have to refer to my record. If it is in the record, 
it is absolutely true. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Do you know a man named Abe Baker ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Very well. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mr. Orman. He is a man that stops at the hotel. 

Mr. Moser. He is a man who stops at the hotel ? 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. Orman. Amusement business. 

Mr. Moser. He is in the amusement business ¢ 

Mr. Orman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have a place on the Million Dollar Pier? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know / 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did he operate a thrillo game, a game called “thrillo,” 
on the Million Dollar Pier? 

Mr. Orman. | just don’t know what he operates. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether he had one or not ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know what he operates. 

Mr. Moser. Newspaper reports of February 14, 1949, indicate that 
when the Million Dollar Pier fire occurred Mr. Baker lost the estab- 
lishment in which he operated a thrillo-game parlor, and a pinball 
concession on Arkansas Avenue. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Orman. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of it? 

Mr. Orman. I may have heard of it. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Baker operated it or not, and I am not interested. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any business dealings with Mr. 
Baker ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever telephoned him? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Lots of times? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever telephone him in New York? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever telephone him in Miami? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know who Harold Duell is? 

Mr. Orman. Very well. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a close friend of yours? 

Mr. Orman. A very close friend. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attend a birthday party at his house in 1949? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly so. 

Mr. Moser. Attended by Mr. and Mrs. Farley, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
ericks, yourself, and Abe Baker ? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly so. 

Mr. Moser. Possibly so. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. So, you know all of these people well; do you not? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, very well. 

Mr. Moser. They are all intimate friends of yours? 

Mr. Orman. I would think they were good friends of mine, very 
good friends of mine. 

Mr. Moser. On November 14, 1950, and on November 16, 1950, you 
telephoned Mr. Baker in Miami; is that correct ? 

Mr. Orman. I would not know, sir. Whoever gave you the infor- 
mation must know. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. On January 5, 1951, and on January 10, 1951, you 
telephoned Abe Baker in Miami. 

Mr. Orman. Did I? 

Mr. Moser. Is that about right ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know; I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You should know that. It was only a few months ago. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember it, so it couldn’t have been that 
important or I would have remembered. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. On May 1, 1951, and on May 8, 1951, you tele- 
phoned Mr. Baker at the Hampshire House in New Y ork. Do you 
remember that ? 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Mosrr. Is it possible that you were telephoning Mr. Baker 
because the season for the boardwalk games was about to open and you 

wanted to know whether or not he would like to make arrangements? 

Mr. Orman. No: Mr. Moser, it is not possible. 

Mr. Moser. [hat is not possible. 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what the Fascination Amusement Co. is? 

Mr. Orman. Do I know what it is? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know what the amusement company is. I know 
a fascination game. 

Mr. Moser. You do? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who operates it in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t think I do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. Fred Packard? 

Mr. Orman. I know of him. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any dealings with him? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir; I have not. 
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Mr. Moser. You know him only slightly? 

Mr. Orman. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any business dealings with him ‘ 

Mr. Orman. No, I have not. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been on Palisades Avenue, Cliffside, 
N. J? 

Mr. Orman. Possibly so. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember that, either? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know that Palisades Avenue is a place where 
there are a number of gambling games and other operations of that 
kind ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know that is the place that was involved 
in recent indictments in Bergen County ? 

Mr. Orman. I am not too familiar with that. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Joe Adonis? 

Mr. Orman. I know of him. 

Mr. Moser. You know that he was recently indicted and convicted, 
do you not? 

Mr. Orman. I read about it. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that that was in connection with opera- 
tions at Palisades Avenue in Cliffside, N. J? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t know what the connection is. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know about that? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever—has Joe Adonis ever stayed at your 
hotel? 

Mr. Orman. Spent the night? 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever come in? 

Mr. Orman. He has been in my hotel. 

Mr. Moser. He has? 

Mr. Orman. To have dinner. 

The CHarrmMan. Keep your voice up. 

Mr. Orman. He has been in my hotel to have dinner. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever stayed overnight ? 

Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. How long ago? 

Mr. Orman. I just don’t remember, a couple.of years, I guess. 

Mr. Moser. A couple of years? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In your previous testimony you said about a year ago. 

Mr. OrMAN. I will have to refer you back to the record all the time 
for my previous testimony. 

Mr. Mosrr. I see. Your memory has slipped in the past 10 days? 

Mr. Orman. I ama little upset. this morning. 

Mr. Moser. You are upset this morning? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Why? 

(No answer. ) 

Mr. Moser. Who came to your hotel with Joe Adonis? 

Mr. Orman. I would not remember, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. You don’t remember ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did Nig Rosen come with him? 

Mr. Orman. I would not remember, sir. I don’t think so, but I 
would not remember. 

Mr. Mos) R. Is it possible that Nig Rosen has been in your hotel ¢ 

Mr. Orman. He has been in my hotel. 

Mir. Moser. He has? 

Mr. Orman. Yes. I have a private—I mean, I have a public din- 
ing room and bar in the hotel. 

Mr. Most R. And anvbody Cah Comme there ? 

Mr. Orman. Anybody. You can even come there. 

Mir. Most R. Nig Rosen and Marco Reginelli and Joe Adonis have 
all been there ? 

Mr. Orman. And we have had a few Governors in there and Sena 
tors, and Congressmen. We have had most all types of people. I 
don’t ask people who they are when they come in. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever telephone to Mr. Adonis at the Brighton 
Hotel ¢ 

Mir. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember that ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. In your previous testimony you said that you thought 
you had. 
~ Mr. Orman. Well, then—— 

Mr. Moser. Is that correct, then ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Well, if I said that, I will stick by it. 

Mr. Moser. I see. What is it that you probably talked to him 
about ¢ 

Mr. Orman. Oh. I wouldn't know, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe I asked him how it was down there, how he 
liked his accommodations there at the Brighton. 

Mr. Moser. Did he like them all right ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. He was only in the restaurant, so what do you mean by 
accommodations 4 

Mr. Orman. I stated that—you asked me what I talked to him about, 
and I said I might have asked him what his accommodations were and 
how he liked them in the Brighton Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. At Palisades Avenue, where they have these amuse- 
ment games, and things, do you know that Frank Erickson was in- 
volved in some of those ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know anything about that ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you make a telephone call to Mr. Packard, 
Mr. Fred Packard, who owns an amusement game at Palisades Avenue 
in Cliffside, N. J.,on May 10,1951, at 5:51 p. m.? 

Mr. Orman. I would not remember, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember that ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. That was only a few months ago. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. You don’t remember telephoning him ? 
Mr. Orman. No. 
Mr. Moser. You had no occasion to telephone him that you re- 
uit T member ? 
: Mr. Orman. Not to my knowledge. 
l% Mr. Moser. Your memory is very dim this morning, isn’t it 4 
Mr. Orman. Very bad, very bad, very bad. 
Mr. Moser. Is there something in particular that has caused you to 


din- be upset ¢ 
Mr. Orman. No. 
Mr. Moser. Why is it that you remember so little this morning ¢ 
Mr. Orman. Well [no further answer |. 
have Mr. Moser. In 1941 you worked in the Bath and Turf Club, did you 
3 not, in Atlantic City ? 
ena Mr. Orman. I don’t recall. 
J Mr. Moser. You testified to that effect before Mayor Taggart. I 
read your testimony awhile ago. 
hton Mr. Orman. I don’t care what you read, I don't believe anything 


in Mr. Taggart’s record. 
Mr. Moser. Your testimony was taken under oath and a record 
was made of it. 
Mr. Orman. I would have to see it. 
ught Mr. Moser. I will be very glad to show it to you, if you will promise 
’ to give it back. 
Mr. Ross. I don’t think that last crack was fair, Counsel. 
The CHAIRMAN. It will have ho inference e al all. We will hand 
; the papers over to counsel, and we will be sure they will be returned. 
him Mr. Rogs. Neither counsel nor the witness will steal anything. 
The CHairman. We don’t have any such thought, I assure you. 
Mr. Orman. I don’t see mv signature on the bottom of it. 
: The CuarrMan. Youare welcome to read it, counsel. 
v he Mr. Moser. Did you ever work at the Bath and Turf Club? 
Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 
Mr. Moser. Did you swear to that testimony at the time it was 
taken / 


n by Mr. Orman. Not tomy knowledge. 
Mr. Moser. You don’t remember it ? 
out, Mr. Orman. I don’t remember it. 
and Mr. Moser. be you deny that that testimony was taken ? 
Mr. ORMAN. I deny anything my signature Is not on. 
Wuse- Mr. Moser. You deny anything your signature is not on, do you? 
— Mr. Orman. Phat is right. 


Mr. Moser. If there is an original of that copy which has your 
signature on it, would you deny what is in the copy 4 
Mr. Orman. No, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You deny anything that your signature is on, even 
though it is untrue; is that correct ? 
_— Mr. Orman. I did not say that. 
The Cuamman. I think you misspoke yourself, Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Moser. Anything your signature is not on, you deny, whether 
{ istrue or not; is that correct ? 
Mr. Orman. No; not whether it is true or not. That is incorrect. 
Mr. Moser. I am asking you whether that is true, and you say you 
deny it because your signature is not on it. 


ard, 
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Mr. Orman. I would not remember if it was. It is too far back. 
Mr. Moser. Well, in any case, you can tell us if you did remember, 
you can tell us whether it’ was true or not, whether your signature is 

on it or not; couldn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Orman. If I remember the incident ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Joe Ryan? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not ¢ 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Orman, in your testimony previously we asked you 
why vou carried a gun. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You testified that the reason for that was that you were 
a jewelry salesman ; is that correct 

Mr. Orman. That was correct, if it is in there. 

Mr. Moser. Well, is it correct ? 

Mr. Orman. That was correct. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you were a jewelry salesman working out of New 
York, were you not? 

Mr. Orman. No, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Where did you work out of ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I did not work out of any particular place. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you get your jewelry for sale? 

Mr. Orman. Oh, different places. 

Mr. Moser. Did you get it in New York? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. You did not? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. That was about the time you were making substantial 
deposits amounting to $41,000 in New York, is that correct, in 1936? 

Mr. Orman. I would say that is incorrect. 

Mr. Moser. You applied for your license to carry a gun in 1935? 

Mr. Orman. Right. 

Mr. Mosrr. So you were carrying a gun at that time and the deposits 
were made in 1936, as shown by yesterd: y's testimony, and you said 
you got the gun because you were a jewelry salesman. 

Now, do you still say it is incorrect that you were a jewelry salesman 
in 1936? 

Mr. Orman. Whatever I stated at the closed hearing is what was so. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Orman, do you know a man named Francis Smith ? 

Mr. Orman. Francis Smith? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that he hes a store on the boardwalk in 
Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Orman. I have heard of him having a store there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do know that? ; 

Mr. Orman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know they sell jewelry in that store? 

Mr. Orman. No; I donot. I don’t know what they sell. 

Mr. Moser. That store is at 917 Boardwalk. Does that sound cor 
rect to you ¢ 
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Mr. Orman. It could be. 

Mr. Moser. Yesterday—have you talked to Mr. Smith recently ? 

Mr. OrMAN. Not too recently. 

Mr. Moser. How recently / 

Mr. Orman. Several weeks back. 

Mr. Moser. How many weeks back? 

Mr. Orman. Maybe 3. 

Mr. Moser. What did you talk to him about / 

Mr. Orman. Oh, just something that he was supposed to have said. 

Mr. Moser. W nae was he supposed to have said ¢ 

Mr. Orman. I just don’t reeall. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t reeall ? 

Mr. Orman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Well, vou must recall. 

Mr. Orman. Well, it turned out to be very unimportant, and 1 dis- 
missed it from my mind. 

Mr. Moser. So, you don't remember ? 

Mr. Orman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Last night a man walked into Mr. Smith’s store, a man 
named Joe Ryan, who is a jewelry salesman, and he said to the girl 
behind the counter: 

You tell Mr. Smith that if he testifies against Mr. Orman before the Senate 
committee he is going to be rubbed out 

Do you know anything about that event / 

Mr. Orman. Well, I certainly do not. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t ? 

Mr. Orman. No: I certainly do not. 

Mr. Moser. Well, I would just like to tell you, Mr. Orman : oe if 
anything like that occurs we are going to find the bottom of , and 
[ would also like to tell you that when a witness is going to a pear 
before this committee, nobody is going to threaten to stop him from 
doing that. Do you understand ? 

Mr. Orman. I certainly do, and Iam well aware of the consequences, 
ind I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Moser. I would also like to say that Mr. Smith is going to testify 
before this committee, and he will be given full police protection - and. 
furthermore, the matter has been referred to the FBI, and they will 
get to the bottom of it, and I assure you if anything hap pens to Mr. 
Smith the finger is pointed right at you. Do you understand that / 

Mr. Orman. | don’t care about any threats. I am not interested in 
Mr. Smith, and I am not concerned with the FBI or anything in con- 

ection with Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Moser. I know you are not concerned with the FBI, but I will 

iV to you that it is concerned with vou. 

Mr. Or MAN. Just be sure that | am implicated, SO long as vou feel 
o sure that I had something to do with it. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t know whether you have had anything to do with 

or not, but Tam just telling you what will happen if anything hap- 

>to Mr. Smith. : 


Mr. Orman. Did vou ever know of me ever having anything to do 
ith anv actions of that kind ? 

Mr. Moser. Well, have you had anything to do with actions of 
vat kind ? 
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Mr. Orman. No; I certainly have not; never. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Orman. Are you satisfied that the newspapermen receive that 
like all your other inferences about me ? 

Mr. Moser. You are excused. 

The Cuatrrman. You are excused, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Francis Smith. 

Mr. Orman. Senator O’Conor, may I say something in regard to 
one of the witnesses’ testimony yesterday, before I leave ? 

The Cuairman. Yes. You may have any opportunity to make any 
statement you want about anything. 

Mr. Orman. All right. Senator, yesterday when Officer Gribbin 
was up here, he made a statement that he thought, or he was informed 
by one of his informers, that I was a partner of Fred Masucci and 
Benjamin Rubinstein. I state again for the record, and under oath, 
that I have never at any time been a partner of Fred Masucci or 
Benjamin Rubinstein in any business whatsoever. 

Then he also made a statement that one day, up on Maine Avenue in 
Atlantic City, he saw Mr. Fredericks and myself go into an apart- 
ment or about to go into an apartment where one Benjamin Rubinstein 
resides. 

On that particular day—if I recall, that was on a Saturday—Mr. 
Warlich, whom I had never seen in my life, happened to be on that 
beat on Maine Avenue, which may have been 300 feet, at the time, from 
this apartment that we were going into. We happened to be going in 
to see Mr. Louis Watson, who lives on the ground floor of that apart 
ment, and who is a building inspector of the city of Atlantic City. 

I was contemplating on building a ramp garage. He knew some 
engineer and architect that had submitted some sort of plan for him 
along that line sometime prior to that. That was the mission of Mr. 
Fredericks and I on that particular day. 

I never knew that Mr. Rubinstein ever lived up above Mr. Watson. 
and I assure you again, under oath, that I have never in my life been in 
Mr. Rubinstein’s house. 

Now, I just wanted to make that clear, Senator, for the record. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrman. Very good, sir. 

Counsel, it will not be necessary for you to wait around, because I 
realize you have other professional engagements. In the event you 
presence is desired, the committee will call upon you. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Francis L. Smith. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS L. SMITH, MARGATE, N. J. 


The Cnatmrman. Will you raise your right hand, please. 

In the presence of the Almighty God, do you swear the testimony 
you shall give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do. 

The Cuarrman. What is your full name? 

Mr. Smirn. Francis L. Smith. 

Mr. Moser. Francis L. Smith / 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. What is your address / 

Mr. Smiru. 9 South Madison, Margate. 

Mr. Moser. In Margate, N. J. / 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What is vour business or occupation 4 

Mr. Smirn. I have operated a bumper game on the boardwalk most 
recently. 

The Ciairnman. One of the amusement gvames / 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

The CHairnman. And how long have you been engaged in that sort 
of work # 

Mr. Smiru. The last 2 vears. 

The Cuairnman. For the last 2 vears? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, could T ask you while vou are on the 
stand to just talk into the microphone there. Thank Vou. And speak 
in a loud and distinet voice so all may hear you while you are on the 
stand, and keep your voice up. 

All right. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, will vou tell us whether you ever worked for 
“Nocky” Johnson in connection with any of his activities 

Mr. SmirH. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never did / 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Back in the fall of 1959 what was vour activity / 

Mr. Suiru. T was in the numbers business. 

Mr. Mos r. In the numbers oame ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. With whom / 

Mr. Smirxu. Rubenstein and Mealia. 

Mr. Mos R. Meatia and Benjamin Rube sti 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Were you partners / 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Moser. You were working for them / 

Mr. Smrru. I worked in the office, and I wa 
times. 

Mr. Moser. You were a runner for them / 

Mr. Smitri. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Then what did you do after you finished working for 
them ¢ 

Mr. SMirn. I became a partner with Rubenstein. 

Mr. Moser. What happened to Mealia ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Well, during the trial of Johnson most number backers 
went to jail at that time. 

Mr. Moser. Will vou talk a little louder / 

Mr. Smiru. When Mealia 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Smith, I know you can talk louder than that. 

Mr. Smirn. [am sorry. 

The Cnairman. Just talk up, keep vour voice up, because it is quite 
dificult to hear you in a room as large as this, unless you speak into 
the microphone and loudly. It won't be for so long. 

Mr. Smirn. Right. 
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Mr. Moser. 


So, after Mealia went to jail in connection with the con- 


viction of Nocky Johnson, and the other group at that time, what did 


you do? 


Mr. Smirn.. I became a partner. 


M Fs Mi ISER, 


Mr. SmirH. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. SmirnH. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Suirru. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. Smirn. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. SMITH. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. SmMIrnH. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Smirn. 


Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMirH 


You became a partner of whom? 

Rubenstein. 

Benjamin Rubenstein, in the numbers game ? 

Yes. 

How long did you do that ? 

Until around 1941 or early 1942. 

What happened then ¢ 

| left the business, the numbers business. 
Why did you leave ? 

Well, I had been arrested by Mayor Taggart. 
Oh, vou had ? 

Yes, sir. 

Was Rubenstein arrested at the same time ? 

No: he was not active in the business at that time. 
Was Rubenstein convicted for tax evasion ? 

Yes. 

In connection with the numbers game / 

. That is right. 


Mr. Moser. After you were arrested by Mayor Taggart, what hap- 
pened? Were you fined / 


Mr. Suiru. 
Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Smiru. 


words, | Was 
was paid, wh 
probation for 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SMITH. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mir. SMITH. 
Mr. Moser. 


you do? 


Mr. SmirnH. 
Mr. Moser. 
Mr. SmirnH. 


Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Suir. 
Mr. Moser. 


were at the w 


Mr. Smirn 


[ was fined a thousand dollars. 

Yes, and what else? 

And I had to pay it for being on probation. In other 
fined a thousand dollars and put on probation until it 
ich was paid immediately. So, therefore, [ was not on 
‘anv length of time. 

Yes. It was paid immediately / 
Yes, sir. 

Who paid it? 

I did. 

You paid it out of your own pocket ? 
Yes, sir. 


And, after you were out of that business, what did 


Then I went to work in Mays Landing during the war. 
In a war plant? 

Yes, sir. 

How long did that last ? 

Until the end of the war. 

Did you engage in any gambling activities while you 
ar plant? 

. Very shortly after I went to the plant, I severed my 


connections with the numbers business, and a little later I went in 
business on the Boardwalk, pokerino. 
Mr. Moser. While you were still at the war plant? 


Mr. Smiru 


Mr. Moser 


. That is right. 


. That is, on your off time you ran a pokerino game on 


the walk: is that mght ? 
. That is right. 


Mr. Saxirru 
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Mr. Moser. Working for somebody else ? 

Mr. Smiru. As a partner. 

\Ir. Moser. You were a partner! 

Mr. Suirru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How long did that last ¢ 

Mr. Smiriut. I believe until early 1948, in June. 

Mr. Moser. And, while you were doing that, did you make any 
attempt to go into the bingo wame, or anvthing like that ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes: I did. 

Nir. Mosi R. What I) ippened there? 

Mr. Surriu. L tried to get into the bingo next to the pokerino place- 
that is Y111 Boardwalk. | believe “O. | contacted a friend of mine, 
Vin e Lane, to intercede for me. 

Mr. Moser. You contacted Vince Lane? 

Mr. Smairu. That is right. 

\Ir. Mos! RK. Whi did you £oO to him ? 

Mr. Svren. Well, I knew him very well. I had lived with his 
mother. She had, not a rooming house, but she was a friend of ours, 
so I lived there for some time, and I knew Vince through that 
connection. 

Mr. Moser. Did you live in the same ward that he did? 

Mr. Smiru. Not at the time of the bingo proposition. 

Mr. Mi SER, You only went to Vince Lane because he Was a friend 
of vours ¢ 

Mr. Smirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you think he could help you out in the bingo? 

Mr. Smiri. Well. | kne ~wohe was leader of the ward, and | kne W 
he was a friend of mine, and whatever he could do he would probably 
lo for me. 

Mr. Most r. So Vou wenht to Vinee Lane ana asked him if he CO ld 
help you open a bingo Mame: 1s that rielt 4 

Mr. Smirnu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say‘ 

Mir. Shiurri. Well, he told me from time to time that he had spoken 
to Farley, Senator Farley, and that everything looked all right, but, 
‘See him yourself.” 

So he made an appointment for me, and [ went up to his office in 
the Schwemm Building and had a conference with him, and although 
there was nothing definite at any time, I did believe IT could open. 

Mr. Moser. A bingo game is a legal game, is it, or not? 

Mr. Smiru. It is legal. 

Mr. Moser. Or it was at that time? 

Mr. Suiriu. Yes: licens a by the city. 

Mr. Moser. You had t » have a license from the citv in order to 
operate ¢ ; 

Mr. Surin. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, you said a minute ago that although there 

is nothing definite at the time, you did think you would be allowed 
0 ) Open. Can you be a little more explicit than that and state just 

vat did hi: appen ¢ 

Mr Smirn. Well, Mr. Farley would speak in a noncommittal way 

all times, when you asked him for hiaadiihad and he would say, 

[ don't know for sure,” and, “If I can help you, I will,” and, “Wait 
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and see what develops,” conversation to that extent, where it wa 
noncominittal. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Moser. Well, after that what did you do? Did you make an 
further effort to find out whether you were going to get your Soaks? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, the time dr: agged on, and it was late in June, and 
I was starting to get worried about the license, when I saw the activit 
across the walk on the Million Dollar Pier, which was directly acros 

Mr. Moser. What activity did you see across the street / 

Mr. Surru. They were equipping for bingo also. 

Mr. Moser. They were getting ready for it ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So you thought they must have had clearance for thei 
license, is that right / 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. All right. So then what did you do? 

Mr. Smirnu. | contacted Mr. Farley at his home, and tried to find 
out what it was, but it was less, I figured there was less chance of get 
ting open, because he said 

Mr. Moser. Well, excuse me. Did you go to see Mr. Orman before 
that about your bingo game ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No; I visited Mr. Farley first. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. And spoke to him, and there was still nothing definite, 
there was no refusal, but nothing to encourage me that I would believe 
that Icould. Soa little later 1 went to see Mr. Orman. 

Mr. Moser. What conversation did you have with him ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. He said, “What are you doing up there on the walk (” 
So L says, “Well, we are ready to open for bingo, if we get the go-ahead 


sign.” 
So he said, “Well, don’t quote me, but I don’t think you will get 
open.” He said, “1 made commitments,” and he says, “I am not tell 


Ing you you are not going to get open, but I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. He said that he had already made commitments, so that 
he did not think you coul l ope n:is that right ! ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did he mean by commitments ¢ 

Mr. SmirH. Well, I took it to mean that he had promised somebody 
else a go-ahead on bingo across the street on the pier. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you go to Orman’ What did he have to do 
with it? Does he have anything to do with issuing licenses? 

Mr. Smirn. No; but I came to know, through general knowledg 
that if Orman says “No,” it was “No.” 

Mr. Moser. You had general knowledge if you wanted to get a 
license you had to go to Orman, is that right 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Do you still think that is so# 

Mr. Smrru. More so now than ever. 

Mr. Moser. Well, after you had_that talk with Orman, what did you 
do next / 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I waited, I didn’t make any moves, and—— 

Mr. Moser. In the meantime you were operating the pokerino game, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. All right. So what did you do? 

Mr. SMITH. So l felt iy pokerino license was being delayed an 

Mr. Moser. Was it expiring / 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. You see, this happened at the end of Jun 
the license is due July 1. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Smiru. They are not always issued on July 1, but at th 
they are due, 

Mr. Moser. And you thought the renewal of your poker 
Was being delayed, i> that correct ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. I went down to see Mr. Farley 
politan Club, he was having dinner there. I saw him, at 

i. excited frame of mind, because I felt that 1 was going to bi 
around, and J wouldn't 
ip on bingo. 


| think they re ented the fact that I still had hopes of opening 


= — 
ret the license, because | didn't CUTE 


( 


here was one tellow came to me and tried to vet me to Open, Dul 
| didn’t want to open if the organization said ms | 
nterested. 

So when I felt that my pokerino license was being jeopardized, | 
thought I had better go down and see Mr. Farley. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you had this conference with Mr. Farley at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. That belongs to Mr. Orman, is that correct é 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Most r. Was Mr. Orman there at the time? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. We had the conference in his office. 

Mr. Most R. You and Mr. Farley and Mr. Orman talked 
tbout it, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did they tel] you! 

Mr. SMITH. Well, | ol straightened out on my license. Mr. Kay 
ey Says there, “Don’t threaten me. Don’t get excited. Keep vi 
ead. Nobody 1S cong to hurt you.” 

So I said, “Well, this is my livelihood, and I want to get 


kerino license first.” I said, “I have not given up on bingo, b 
I] haven’t done anything wrong.” 

So Mr. Farley says, “Well, I will give you a note to get your lice 
lle says, “You can go up and get it from the city hall at the mereant 

. and he ovave me a note. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, you said that Mr. Farley gave vol 
Was this a handwritten note by him ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. To whom was it addressed ? 

Mr. Smirx. I don’t know whether it was addressed to anyone in 
particular. I took it to Mr. Kelley, who issues the licenses. That is 

e only place you could take it. 

Mr. Moser. It was a note saying that Mr. Farley approved your 

ving a pokerino license ¢ 

Mr. Smirnu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Your pokerino license was renewed ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And did you take it to Mr. Kelley ¢ 

Mr. Smurru. Yes: and I got my license. 


‘ 


I brought the bingo subject up— 
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Mr. Moser. You brought the bingo subject up with whom ? 

Mr. Smiru. With both of them, Mr. Farley and Mr. Orman. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, you are back at the Cosmopolitan Hotel in 
your conference with Mr. Orman and Mr. Farley; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sairu. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Well, go ahead then. Then you talked about the bingo 
license that you wanted to obtain. Go ahead and explain what hap 
pened. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, we spoke awhile and Mr. Farley says, “Can we 
do anything for this fe low ! > And Orman says, “No, we can’t do a 
thing for him this year. 

So Farley said, “You will have to wait on that, on the bingo, we 
cannot doa thing for you right now.” 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Farley turned to Mr. Orman, did he, and Mr. 
Orman said, “We can’t do a thing for you this year,” is that correct ? 

Mr. Smrru. Right. So I left and got my pokerino license, and | 
didn’t make any further move on the bingo, I forgot about it. 

Mr. Moser. Well, Mr. Smith, this all occurred in 19474 

Mr. Smirn. I think that is right. 

Mr. Moser. So at the end of 1947 you did not have the bingo license, 
but you did have your pokerino license renewed 4 

Mr. Surrn. Right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you make any further attempts to obtain bingo 
after that ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you decide to make any other game? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. I left the pokerino shortly after the bingo ques 
tion. I sold out the pokerino, and I went to Coney Island to look 
around for another game. I wanted to get back in business. 

The CHairman. Won't you keep your voice up, please, so we all 
can hear you? 

Mr. Smirn. I am sorry, sir. I went to Coney Island. I looked 
around for different games. So when I came back I went to Mr. Orman 
again to ask him if I could open some type of game on the Boardwalk. 
So he said, “Well, you go over and see Bader.” 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, Bader is whom? Is that Daniel Bader, 
the man who issues licenses ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. SmirH. So I went over to Mr. Bader’s office, and I said that I 
would like to open a game, and I explained the different games. [had 
a couple in mind, such as penny pitch, and another game. So he said, 
“Do you have your location?” 

So I suggested Garden Pier, which was out on account of it being 
city property: it could not be rented; I don’t know why; some litiga 
tion. 

Anyway, I could not get a location. So I didn’t make any further 
move at that time. However, I did ask him if the opportunity arose 
could I get a bumper game. 

He says, “Well, I can issue you a license for a bumper game if you 
have a location.” So I says, “Thank you very much, and T will look.” 
So in October of 1948 a location was available, so through a pre 
vious conversation with Mr. MacBeth—that is the assistant to Mr. 
Farley—— 
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Mr. Moser. May I interrupt you a moment, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. To identify Mr. MacBeth. Do you know his full name? 

Mr. Sutru. Joe Macbeth. 

Mr. Mosrer. Joe MacBeth 2 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What is his official position f 

Mr. Smirn. Assistant county treasurer. 

Mr. Moser. He is assistant county treasurer ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is he also the treasurer of the Atlantie County Repub 
lican Club or Committee—the Atlantic County Republican Commit 
tee—is he treasurer of that ? 

Mr. Smiru. I am not familiar with the exact title, sir. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Then go ahead. You went to see Mr 
MacBeth. Tell us what happened. 

Mr. Suiru. So I spoke to him, and he told me that I could get. the 
bumper license, which was a thousand dollars, and it would cost me 
another thousand dollars. 

Mr. Moser. He said the license was a thousand dollars, but if 
would cost you another thousand ¢ 

Mr. Smirnu. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did he mean by that ? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, that I had to get up a thousand dollars to secure 
the privilege of running. 

Mr. Moser. A thousand dollars more than the leense fee? 

Mr. Sairn. Right. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Smiru. So I said, “Well, that is all right with me.” SoI did all 

elementary work, | { the lease sioned, and | vent to Work 
right away immediately ») get my ticket to operate the license. 

So I went to see Mr. MacBeth, and I gave him the money for the 
license, and the other thousand dollars. 

Mr. Moser. Did you give him this money in cash? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You mean both sums of a thousand dollars were in 
cash ? 

Mr. Smiru. Right. 

Mr. Moser. What denomination bills were they? 

Mr. Smirn. Large bills—I don’t reeall. 

Mr. Moser. Perhaps $100 bills? 

Mr. Smirnu. Hundreds or fifties. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. You handed this to Mr. MacBeth in his office? 

Mr. Surriu. Right. 

Mr. Moser. Why would you be giving your license fee to Mr. Mac- 
Beth rather than to Mr. Bader? Mr. Bader. as I understand. was 
the man who had the authority to issue licenses. Why did you give 
the money to Mr. MacBeth ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, that I couldn’t answer, any more than general 
knowledge, that you can tell, I knew that is what should be done, 
so that is what I did. 

Mr. Moser. All right. So you handed a thousand dollars to Mr. 
MacBeth, which was for the license fee ? 


vO 
t 
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Mr. Somirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And then you handed him another thousand dollars 
which was to be paid outside the license fee ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. To whom was that supposed to go, did you think? 

Mr. Smiru. I did not question it. 

Mr. Moser. I see. But you paid it to Mr. MacBeth, who was Mr. 
Farley’s assistant ? 

Mr. Smirn. Tliat is right. 

Mr. Moser. As assistant county treasurer? 

Mr. Smirnx. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Then what happened? Did you get your license ? 

Mr. Surru. Yes: [ got my license from the mercantile office, and 
[ equipped the place and started operations, and I operated for quite 
a While. The following year Mr. Mahoney came to me and told me 
that Mr. Farley— 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Mahoney came to vou? Who is Mr. Mahoney ? 

Mr. Surru. From the Brigantine Cafe: he was the owner. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Mahoney is owner of a cafe? 

Mr. Surrn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He came to see you at your shop; is that correct ? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say ? 

Mr. Surrn. He called me and told me to come out to the ear. I 
met him on the walk, or near the walk, and he was in his ear, so he 
said, “I have been sent out by ‘Hap’ to get some money together.” 

Mr. Moser. Who is“Hap”? “Hap” Farley? 

Mr. Surrnu. Right. 

Mr. Moser. Yes: go ahead. 

Mr. Surru. And he said, “I figure your end should be about 500; 
is that all right with vou?” T said, “Well, it is all right with me, 
but | would like to make a call first, if you don’t mind.” 

So he said, “Well, that is all right”; he said, “You can see me out 
at my place or give me a call.” 

So I got a hold of Mr. MacBeth and told him. so he said, “Well, 
you go out to Dick’s”’—that is Dick Mahoney—*“and have him call 
me.’ which I did. 

So Mahoney called Mr. MacBeth at his home. They had a con 
versation, and then IT got on the phone and Mr. MacBeth says, “Is 
it all right with you to give him half of it now?” I says, “Yes.” So 
I said, “I will bring it out to him.” So I brought it out either the 
following day or the following night, and I told him I would 
straighten out the rest later. 

Mr. Moser. Half of it was $250; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Right. 

Mr. Moser. What denominations did you give him that in? 

Mr. Suirnu. Large bills. 

Mr. Moser. You did give it to him—that is, you gave it to Dick 
Mahoney ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I gave it to him in an envelope. 

Mr. Moser. Yes: at his house? 

Mr. Smiru. No; at his bar. 

Mr. Mosrr. Oh, at his bar. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. All right. Then go ahead, then what happened ? 

Mr. Smiru. So later in the season I had a little visit, and Mr. 
Orman sent word up that if he caught me paying cash he was going 
to knock my brains out, which only means that he would knock me 
out of business. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith. now. I would like to vet that straight. You 

uid that word was sent up from Mr. Orman. How was it sent? Did 
you get a telephone call ? 

Mr. Smirn. No, a fellow named Danny Kaplan, who I knew was 
friendly with Orman, and I knew it was so, came up to see me and 

ud, “Have you had any trouble with ‘Stumpy’ ?” And I said, “Not 
at IT know of.” 

He said, “Well, you had better be careful.” he said, “because if he 

itches you paying cash,” he said, “he is going to knock vou out.” 

Mr. Most R. Did he Say if he eatches you paving cash or catches you 

ving cash to somebody else / 

Vir. SMITH. No. he meant on the hoard—pay ne cash over the board 

the vame. 

Mr. Moser. Oh, Tsee. So nothing further developed ? 

Mr. Smiru. Nothing further developed, because I immediately went 
to chips. In other words, I would not leave dimes on the board at all. 
Ww hen somebody put a dime down, I would take it off and put a chip 
on the board instead. 

So IT called MacBeth and explained it to him and he said, “Well, I 
don’t see, if everybody else is paying cash, why you cannot.” Se—— 

Mr. Moser. Was e ‘verybody else on the boardwalk using cash in the 

peration of the game / 

Mr. Swirn. From what I had heard they were. I didn’t see it, but 
I knew it, thateve rvbody did paye ash. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. So you went to MacBeth and asked him about it ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And he said he didn’t see why vou could not use cash if 

verybody else did: is that correct 

Mr. Smita. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What happened after that / 

Mr. Smirn. Nothing happened further at that time. But I knew 

here was something amiss, I didn’t know what, but I didn't feel I 
iould have to bow to Stumpy, and I knew that he didn’t have too 
ich time for me, so I just staved away from him. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, how about the $250 that you still owed / 

Mr. Smirru. I went down. I called MacBeth again, and I asked Joe, 
‘What will I do with that other money 4 Do you want me to bring it 
to you?” He said, “No, why don’t you go over and take it to ‘Hap’ 
yourself ¢” 

Mr. Moser. Take it to“ Hap” Farley, that means ¢ 

\ir. Smiru. Yes. 

\ir. Moser. Yourself. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. So I went up in the morning, and I went into his home, 

d I went into the kitchen, and I gave him the money. 

Mr. Moser. This was at Senator Farley’s home ¢ 

Mr. Surry. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Yes, all right. 

Mr. Smiru. So I gave him the money, and had a conversation, and 

patted me on the back and said, “Any time you need anything, 
smitty, come to me.” 
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And he gave my kid a nickel for ice cream. 

Mr. Moser. And that was a kick-back. Well. in what denomina 
tions did you give Senator Farley that $250 / 

Mr. Surru. Large bills. 

Mr. Moser. I'ifties, probably ( 

Mr. Smirn. Very probably it was so. I left and I didn’t see him 
for some time after that. 

Mr. Moser. You did not say that loud enough so I could hear it, 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. So that was all of the episode there and I left. 

Mr. Moser. And kept on operating vour game ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Then what happened after that ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I read in the local papers that Parsons had sent 
out an edict— 

Mr. Moser. Are you speaking of Attorney General Parsons of New 
Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. He sent an edict out. 

Mr. Moser. He sent a bulletin out with reeard to the operation of 
games: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did that say? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, so far as 1 know, or so far as anybody knows. 
probably, it said that wheels and games of chance, bingo and games 
where the skill of the p lave ry did not predomin: ite should be closed. 

Shortly after that certain games were c ‘losed. 

When I heard about it. I added it up, and it looked like I may go 
down, too, even though the game had been in operation for a long 
time, a similar game to that. 

So I called Mr. MacBeth and talked it over and he said, “Well, 
mere? you will. You can’t tell. It looks serious.” 

at 9 o'clock one night I was operating, and two detectives walked 
at that is Pike and Brower and said, * ‘Slough . So Lsavs, “Official 2” 
And they says, “Yep, close the doors.” 

Mr. Moser roe Slough” means everybody has to shut down ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. This was an official slough / 

Mr. Surrnu. Right. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Smiru. So I naturally closed and went home and picked up the 
paper the next morning, and I saw where only two places were listed 
in the paper. So I was unduly alarmed. I figured we were the only 
ones knocked out. The pier had not been opened, they were closed 


down during the week at that time of the year anyway, ‘and the other 


game downtown either was missed by the paper, or there was some 
error somewhere, but anyway, the three games that were in oper: ation 
were closed. 

So I went down to see Mr. Farley again. 

Mr. Moser. You went down to see Senator Farley ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Right. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you go, to his home ? 

Mr. Siri. To his home. 


M Ps Moser. Yes. 





, 
% 
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Mr. Smiru. He was just leaving, and he went back into the kitchen 
iain with me, and I was in a high state again, a nervous state. S 
he told me to calm down and take it easy. 


so 


So I asked him if there was anything that could be done, could J 
revise the game In any way 4 

So he SUys, rit Vou Cah put skill into the Vame, where the skill of 
the player predominates, we Can probably help you to get open again.” 

The CratrMan. Now, Mr. Smith, you will have to talk louder, 
please, because it is so difficult to hear vou. 

Miro Shire. OLK., 

Phe CuairMan. Thank you. 

Mir. Sxrrriu. So he Savs, “You vet ahold of Todd IKerstetter.” who is 

ie assistant director of public safety. 

So 1 went directly to him and explained that Mr. Farley had sent 

ie to him, and that if IT would revise the game would he accompany 
me over and spect i, ind if there was any way of lett hg me operate 
vould he doso., 

So he immediately sald, “Well, lam rong to be busy.” this and that, 
o Lsaid, “Can you delegate someone 4” 

So he delegated Pike, who had m ide, not the raid, but the closure, 
md Pike suggested that I do the things first, rather than explain to 
him just what | was going to do, which I did. I revised the game, 
ind I got ahold of Pike again, and he inspected it. 

Then I did not hear anything for some time, a few days. I called 
Mr. Mac Beth, and it was status quo. 

Then | went to Kerstetter again atl the city hall, and as soon a 
valked in the office I knew I was out. 

Mr. Moser. You say you walked into Kerstetter’s office and vou 
knew you were out. [low did vou know that ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. By his attitude. 

Mr. Moser. That is, he was hostile to you 4 

Mr. Samira. Yes: nervous, hostile. So I tried to pin him down on 

ho decides whether or not it is skill. I said. “There is no lawyer 1) 


the State vyhous willing to decide which is skill] ana which Is hot skill.” 


I said, “IT have revised the game and vou have not looked at it.” 
So he Say s. "Well. take it to court.” 
[ said, “Well, that is pretty expensive. I don't think I should be 


ht N 


blived to do that.” 
Mir. Moser. Yes. 
Mr. Surru. So LT said. “Will vou clive mea letter that I should do 
that?” 
Hesaid, “No.” 
I said, Then who decides ? 
Ilesays,"I do. I decide 1f it is legal or not.” 
I savs. “ON. : thank vou.” 
(And I left his office. Well, I called my wife and I said, “It looks 
ke we areout.” TI savs, “Forget about this game.” 


“* 


So she is highly excitable, so she went immediately to work, and 
he went to see Prosecutor Scott, and she saw him on the street corner. 
She grabbed him and explained everything to him, and told him that 

e was going to see Attorney General Parsons as to why we should 
t closed and why bingo should be open, : 

Bingo had opened in the interim. 
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Mr. Mosrr. Bingo was wide open but the bumper game, as modific 
by vou, they would not let open t 

Mr. Smiru. No: they didn’t even look at it. 

So when she grabbed Scott, he explained to her that he would clo 
the bingo games. 

Then the next day she went to see Attorney General Parsons, 
was busy on the Trenton Six case. She saw his assistant. She realize: 
she was being kissed ofl up t here. 

She came back to Atlantie City and she was referred to the loca 
police. She threatened to swear out warrants for bingo. 

While she was at city hall, around 4 o’cloek in the afternoon, 1 ox 
a call from Orman, very abusive and threatening. 

Mr. Moser. You got a call from whom ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Orman. 

Mr. Moser. Stumpy Orman ‘ 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say‘ 

Mr. Siri. He started to call me whatever name was in the boo 
and when he got finished, I said, “That goes double from me to you. 

So he started to tell me how frosh I was. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you talked back to Orman ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Mosi R. Gro ahead. 

Mr. Smiru. The language that he used, I will have to skip, and what 
I used, too, as far as that goes. 

So he said. “I will be up.” 

I said, “It will bea pleasure.” 

l figured it was a man-to-man thing, but, instead of coming up. 
Iam waiting up front for him and I see two strange characters watch 
ing the place, looking at their watches and trying to intimidate mi 
They succeeded. I was upset. Naturally, I was a little frightened 
too. So I started to add it up. TI said, “I am not quite normal here 
I am fighting a mob.” 

I figured there was no use calling city hall, so I picked up the phone 
and I figured at least I will have their names if they try anything. Ss 
[ called the FBI. I dialed the operator and said, “Emergency, FBI.’ 
They connected me with Philadephia. So Lat least had an opportunity 
to tell them who was outside and what had transpired previously. 

Then I started to think of my own safety. Il was frightened. 

Vr. wie rk. You said, Mr. Smith, that two men came up and stood 
ai und the store in a threatening manner. Did you know either of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Soirnu. I didn’t at the time, but I found out who they were. 

Mr. Moser. Who were they? 

Mr. Smitu. I asked the fe llow next door if he knew them. He said. 
“That is Babe Marcella.” 

Mr. Moser. Babe Marcella? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He is a friend of Stumpy Orman # 

Mr. Smiru. I asked him, “Is he connected with Stumpy ?” 

He said, “He is his body guard.” 

He asked me if I knew him. I said I had never seen him. I said, 
“T know how to add. The hell with this.” 

So I picked up the phone. 
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Mr. Moser. When Mr. Orman called you on the telephone, did he 
say anything about whether or not you would be permitted to operate 
any game‘ 

Mr. Smitu. He said, “You won't even be able to live a this town 
if you open anything or step across the line. We will knock your 
brains out.” 

I said, “I don’t need you,” and there was some more conversation 
on the phone. 

He said, “Well, answer.” 

I said, “I didn’t call you. You called me.” 

That was when he said he was coming up. 

Mr. Moser. I interrupted you when you said you telephoned th 
FBI. Did anything transpire from that? 

Mr. Smirn. After I gave them my statement, I figured it was the 
only weapon I could use against this type of person and I wanted to 
make sure that ] wasn't blushing. So | went out to the Boardwalk. 
I didn’t want to CO into the store because at the time I saw two of 


| ] ] ] . 4 
ern there | qauidh nave anyth ne i prote< oO { 1) 


figured I was better off outside. So I went outside. I hap pened to 


| ll to st 


see Jia k Galen, the detective, and | ovabbe {him and asl 
with me until I could close up and get out of there. 

In the meantime, my wife came back and I went over to city hall. 
From the clef of police's office. Chief of Police Saunders. who v asn 
in, although there was a young fellow there. 1 policem: in, I phon ed 
the FBI. He let me use the telephone. | dalled the FBI right from 
city hall. 

| wanted to go on record so they would know I wasn’t kidding 
[ told them the story and they said, “Well, we cannot help you unk 
it is ete “a 

So I said, “How about Treasury?” 

He said, * “Well. come down to my house. 

So I asked for an escort to the FBI agent, Welsh. in Benton 
Sacramento Avenue. So I went down there 

Mr. Moser. You went down to Welsh’s house ? 

Mr. Smiryu. That is right. So I explained the story to him and 
he said, “Well, I don’t think you have too much to worry about. Don’t 
worry about them. ‘They probably won’t bother you. They are just 
trying to scare you. 

[ didn’t go home that night. 1 stayed at my brother-in-law’s house 
and then I stayed there for the night. 

Mr. Moser. How long ago did this conversation with Orman occur, 
in which he told you you wouldn't be able to operate in Atlantic 
City again? How long ago? Do you have the date of it? 

Mr. Smirn. It was about a week after the closure, probably about 
the 14th. 

Mr. Moser. The middle of June? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Shortly after that I decided to dispose of the merchandise IT had 
bought, the game. A couple of days passed and I got a call from 
MacBeth. He said: “This is the first time I have ever had to talk 
to you this way, but you better stop talking about Farley or we are 
voing to close you permanently.’ 

Then he went on to stay, ‘ ‘You won't be able even to dispose of your 


tock, 
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I said, “I haven't been shooting off. ne 

He said, “Well, you control Mary”—that is my wife—“because we 
can close you and you know we can close you and keep vou closed.” 

I said, “O. K. . Joe. " 

That wasthe last [ heard from them. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Smith, we were mentioning the date on which this 
occurred and you said it was the middle of June. I just want to make 

clear for the record that that is June 1951; is that correct / 

Mr. SmirH. You mean thisthreat / 

Mr. Moser. The telephone call from Orman in which he said he 
would shut you down, and all these other incidents you have just 
deseribed they were June 19517 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the end of what happened to you in regard to 
this? 

Mr. Smiru. I believe so. I hadn't had too much contact with any of 
them. 

Mr. Moser. And you are now engaged in liquidating the merchan 
dise :is that correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Have you had any other threats from Mr. Orman ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. MOsER. When did you leave your house to come down here 
to testify ? 

Mr. Sairn. I left last night. 

Mr. Moser. What time did you leave / 

Mr. SMITH. Seven or eight o'clock last night. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Joe Ryan, a jewelry sales- 
man 

Mr. SmiruH. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Does he come [rom New York City ? 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know where he is from. 

Mr. M SIR, 1) es he come to your store oc asionally ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. | sublet a jewelry concession up front and he 
Su} plies the fellows who operate that. with costume jewelry. Other 
than that I never met him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know that last night after you left. Joe Ryan 
came into your store and said to the girl in charge of the jewelry 
concession, “Tell Mr. Smith that if he testifies against Orman before 
the senate committee, he Is voOIng to be rubbed out” ¢ Do you know 
that ? 

Mr. Surra. No; I don’t doubt it. 

Mr. Moser. We understand that is what happened. You didn’t 
know that until now? We have reported the matter to the FBI. 
We have made sure that vou have adequate police protection here 
and when you finish you! testimony you will be protected as you 
leave the building ana you will have such further protection as vou 
desire. 

Mr. secre Thank you, sir. 

How about my family ? Do they have any Rete 

Mr. Moser. I believe the FBI in Atlantic City has already been 
alerted to that 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you, sir. 
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The Ciaran. I want to say, with double emphasis, that this com 
mittee, as the counsel has explained, wants to put it on record, posli- 
tively, that every protection of law will be afforded you — others 
like you who come forward to tell the truth. Certainly, IS a SOrry 
dav in Ameri ‘a if people who come forward to expose as aghence repeal 
parr eace p and their lives placed in jeopardy. So y mu have our 
assurances that every poss ib le protection will he afforded you and 
members of your family in order that nothing will happen to you. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much, sit 

Mr. Moser. I would like to add that I personally feel 
the circumstances you have contributed a very great service in s! 
ing the courage to come down and test fy the way vou have, : 
want to thank you for it. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

The Cruarman. Mr. Smith, if criminal conditions in this country, 
such as have been exposed, are to be Corre ted, they Can Ol ly be COl 
rected when people have the courage—and I will Say, the guts—like 
vou have, to come forward and to state the facts. It therefore not 
only justifies, but demands, the cooperation of law-enforcement offi 
cials at every level in order to insure to you and others like you the 
protection that you are entitled to have. 

Mr. Smiru. 1 am no lily, but I feel cleaner than I ever felt in my 
life with this type of person and I wish a few more would do it. We 
need it. 

The Cuarrmman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Smiri. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Vincent Lane. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES VINCENT LANE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY MURRAY FREDERICKS, ATTORNEY, ATLAN 
TIC, CITY, N. J. 


Phe Ciaran. In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear 
that the testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, anc 
nothing but the truth 4 

Mr. Lane. I do. 

The Cuairman. Will you give your full name, please ? 

Mr. Lane. James V. Lane. 

Phe CuarMan. Your address? 

Mr. Lang. 1515 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Phe CuatmMan, What is your position or business connection ? 

Mr. Lane. I am the assistant chief probation officer in Atlantic 
County probation office. 


The CuHatirman. How lone have vou been oce upying that position ¢ 
Mr. Lane. I went in there in 1937 as an investigator. Three vears 
later I was made a probation officer and subsequently was raised to 


at 


assistant chief. 

Phe CHarmman. And vou, with vour family. have lived in Atlantie 
( ICY for how long? ; 

Mr. Lane. 1902. 

The Cuairman. Just for the record, Mr. Fredericks. vou : 
as Mr. Lane’s counsel, his private attorney / 

Mr. Frepertcks. That is right. 
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Mr. Lane. That is correct, Senator. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Fredericks, you are not here in your capacity as 
city solicitor, are you? You are just representing Mr. Lane 
personally ? 

Mr. Frepericks. That is correct, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Lane, would you tell us where you went to school 
and how long? ; 

Mr. Lane. I went to a ‘hial school and graduated from the paro- 
chial se —_ in Atlantic City. I went to Mount St. M: irys College, at 
Emmetsburg, Md.. for : years, and went to Catholic U niversity in 
this ¢] ity for about 18 months. 

Mr. Moser. After you left there, what was your first job? 

Mr. Lane. I cannot tell you that. I do not remember. 

Mr. Moser. You do not remember ? 

Mr. Lang. No: I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever work in a bookie room in the Admiral 
Hotel ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes: I did, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us about that and tell us the circumstances. 

Mr. Lane. I was the board man. 

Mr. Moser. The board man? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And how long did you work there? 

Mr. Lane. I would say about a vear. 

Mr. Moser. You remember when it was? 

Mr. Lane. Well, will you go back to the transcript of the private 
hearing, because there is a matter there | would like to clear up. 

Mr. Moser. We would be very glad to have you clear it up, sir 
What is the particular point? 

Mr. Lane. You asked me when I worked in the horse room and I 
told you that it was so far back that I couldn't remember, and then 
you said, “approximately.” 

Mr. Moser. You know more exactly now ! 

Mr. Lane. I gave it more thought. I think I can place it. I said 
the early twenties; is that right ? 

Mr. Moser. The testimony before was that it was in the early 
twenties. Iasked whether it was in the early twenties or early thirties 
and you said, “Let’s say it was in the twenties. 

Mr. Lane. Let’s say it was in the thirties, now. I have given it 
more thought. I wasconfused. It was so far back that I had to give 
it more thought, and I can put the date in the thirties. 

Mr. Moser. That is the Admiral Hotel? 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is that still operating in Atlantic City? 

Mr. Lane. It is a hotel now. It is not operating as a horse room, 

Mr. Moser. Was it a hotel at that time? 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. With a horse room in the back? 

Mr. Lane. No. The whole eround floor. 

Mr. Moser. Wide open ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Was the whole place used for a horse room / 

Mr. Lane. What do you mean? The whole ground floor. 
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Mr. Moser. How many people would be accommodated while it 
was operating ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I imagine 100, maybe more. Of — that was way 
back in the middle thirties. This is not Atlantic City presently. 

Mr. Moser. Things were more wide open then than the ‘y are now? 

Mr. Lane. Considerably, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Then I understand you worked at Henry Cohen’s place ? 

Mr. Lane. That was before the Admiral. 

Mr. Moser. Before the Admiral / 

Mr. Lane. That is mght. 

Mr. Moser. For numbers and horse rooms, ancd so forth. 

Mir. Lane. That is right > yes, Sir. 

Mr. Mos R, How do the horse rooms operate there now 

Mr. LANE. \ horse parlor or betting establishment. 

Mir. Moser. Just aw ide open horse establishment, like the Admiral ¢ 

Mr. Lane. | wouldn't Sav W ide open. There was a doorman. They 

id all the accouterments of the horse room that they usually have. 

Mr. Moser. I do not know much about ores rooms. 

Mr. Lane. I can bring you up to date, maybe. 

Mr. Moser. That just is what I had hoped you would do, bring me 
up to date. How does a horse room operate 1n Atlantic City, now ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Moser, for the past 13 years I have been a probation 
officer. I have disengaged myself from the horse business entire ly. 

Mr. Moser. I understand that. 

Mr. Lang. And | think I should get E for rehabilitation, at least. 

Mr. Moser. Yes: I agree with you. 

Mr. Lang. So presently, I know nothing about horse rooms. only 

iat I obtain from interviewing men who are placed on probation. 

Mr. Moser. That is the reason why we want you to testify. As the 

sistant chief probation officer, you probably talk to e -verybody who 

convicted of gambling. 

Mr. LANE. Let me Say this. I do not think Atlantic City Is any 

‘ry or any worse, than any resort or any town of comparable size 

nthe United States. 

Mr. Moser. Would you come back Lo the question I asked # How 

}the horse rooms operate there now ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I do not know, specifically, but it would be a little difh 
it, L imagine. They must be all — meareivens J - not think 

ere is any casinos that I know of in Atlantic City. Not lke they 
id in the middle thirties. I think tha at is more or less d small opera 
on, In cigar stores and men on the streets with what they call “hand 
ooks.” That is about all I could tell you about it. 

Mr. Moser. Is Atlantic City pretty well closed down now from the 

int of view of gambling? 

Mr. Lane. I should think it was. I should think Atlantie City 1s 
MOUL AS clean as it ever has been in its career, 

Mr. Moser. You would say the slough is on ¢ 

Mr. Lane. If you want to eall it “the slough.” we will Say the 

ol is on. 

\Ir. Most RJ used that term because it seems to be the term used in 

lantie City. 

Mr. Lange. We used that term when I was working in the horse 

m. It is closed now. 
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Mr. Moser. Is the reason Atlantic City is such a clean town because 
the Four Horsemen have been making it so ¢ 

Mr. Lane. L attribute some of it to the Four Horsemen and the vic 
squad, which has done a fairly decent job. 

Mr. Moser. You know H: rok 1 Sche sper! 

Mr. Lane. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. Is he on probation ¢ 

Mr. Lane. He certainly is. 

Mr. Moser. How long has he been on probation / 

Mr. Lane. I think he was on probation- lam not sure. Presently 
[ have 415 probationers. [ think Scheper went on around 1948, 

Mr. Moser. How often do you see him ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I haven't seen Scheper now in over a month. 

Mr. Moser. He doesn’t have to report to you any more / 

Mr. Lane. Yes; he does. 

Mr. Moser. How does he report ‘ 

Mr. Lane. He had permisison to go to the hospital for hospitaliza 
tion in Boston. 

Mr. Moser. So you do not have to talk to him ¢ 

Mr. Lane. No. 

Mr. Moser. How often did you talk to him before he went to the 
hospital ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I wasn’t there all the time when he reported. I do not 
think I had too much conversation with him. The reports are taken 
by a secretary or Mr. Gormley, or some kind of receptionist. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of a report does he turn in 4 

Mr. Lane. He comes in and Says, ° ‘Harold Sche sper reporting.” 

Mr. Moser. That is all he has to say ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. His fine was paid at the date of the trial. 

Mr. Moser. If the fine is paid, you do not have to have him say any- 
thing except, “I am here”? 

Mr. Lane. With 415 probationers, we could not do much more than 
that. It isa difficult job. 

Mr. Moser. You are not in a position to ascertain whether the 
probationers are complying with their probation, are you ¢ 

Mr. Lane. To the best of our ability, we check on them. We make 
spot checks, we make spot home visits. We do the very best we can. 
As IT told Mr. Lane at the closed hearing, we do the best we can with 
the staff we have. 

The National Probation Association says that the average case load 
for a probation officer is 35. We have 415 probationers as of June 
30. So I have an elderly colored woman who is an investigator. I 
have Mr. Gormley who was loaned to us by the county court, who 
makes up the juvenile docket and tends to the juvenile cases. I have 
a ee And then there is myself, 

We have the appropriations this year for another probation officer, 
but he has not been appointed. We could use three or four more 
probation officers. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, you have 100 cases per person in your 
oflice ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I am the only probation officer. I am the supervising 
probation officer. Mr. Gormley is an investigator when he works, but 
Ea is usually taken up with the juvenile-court docket and juvenile 
court affairs. Tle was loaned by the county court for that purpose. 
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Mr. Moser. Instead of having the proper case load of 35, you have 
a case load of 400 4 

Mr. Lane. We have 415 as of June 30. 

Mr. Most R. So it IS practically impossible to perform a reasonable 
ob ¢ 
~ Mr. Lane. Adequately. . 

Mr. Moser. When a fellow like Scheper, for example, comes In, 
you do not have time to do anything. 
~ Mr. Lane. If he asks to be interviewed, I would talk to him. If 
he has something he wants. like going to Boston to the clinic, he asks 
to see me. L understand he is sutfering from Hodgkin’s disease. He 
asked to go to the clinic in Boston and we Vave him permission. 

Mr. Moser. How about Harry Haggerty ¢ 

Mr. LANE. He is on probation. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have to do anything more than report and say, 
“Tam here’ 4 

Mr. Lane. I see Haggerty two or three times a day when Iam going 
to and from the office. L live next to Haggerty. I have lived next to 
Haggerty for a long time. I know him for a long time. I keep a 
personal check on him. 

Mr. Moser. You know Francis Smith, who testified just before you ‘ 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he contact you when he said he wanted to get a 
game open ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You offered to help him ¢ 

Mr. LLANE. Ile Was a friend ot mine. I olfered to help him. Sub 
stantially, what he said regarding my talk, or whatever he said to me, 
what he said this morning, was substantially correct. 

Mr. Moser. I want to come back to Harold Scheper who is now sick, 
but whom you had reporting to you regularly as a probationer. You 
said you had no time to do any more than just have him say that he 
was reporting in. You also testified that you only interviewed them 
usually when they requested it. 

Mr. Lane. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You wouldn't know anything about Scheper’s income, 
I suppose ¢ 

Mr. Lane. They asked me that at the closed hearing. They asked 
me whether he was employed. I said I didn’t think so. I knew from 
Investigation that his wife had a restaurant on Kentucky Avenue 
I belheve they asked me whether he lived with his wife. I said I didn’t 
know. He gave her as his wife when he made out the face sheet when 
he was placed on probation. 

They asked me how he lived, if he didn’t work, and I told them 
that I thought he had means, that he had independent means. They 
asked me how I came tothat conclusion. I said.“*When he was arrested. 
the arresting officers went into the safe and seized some $18,000 or 
$20,000, and as a result of subsequent litigation, he recovered most 
of that.” 

That is substantially what I said. If it isn’t you can refer to the 
records. 


Mr. Moser. That litigation was in connection with an injury that 
his son received 4 


Sota 1 mt. 18 
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Mr. Lane. No. That was litigation to recover the money as being 
illegally seized by the arresting officers. 

Mr. Moser. His ine ome-tax ‘return shows he had a gross income from 
his business in 1950, of $175,000. That would surprise you, I would 
suppose ¢ 

Mr. Lane. It would really surprise me. 

Mr. Moser. That is what is recorded in his income-tax return. 

Mr. Lanr. It surprised me. 

Mr. Moser. It just seemed to me, as a probation officer, for a man 
under your probation, you would have some idea if he was carrying 
onsuch activity as that in the numbers game. 

Mr. Lane. I think I would. But again, our investigative capacity 
is limited. I just told you what comprised our staff. Iam busy in the 
office all day long. I mean that sincerely. 

Mr. Moser. His income in 1948, his gross income, from operations, 
and that was a vear after he was convicted, was about $118,000. 

Mr. Lane. He is doing real good. 

Mr. Moser: That is reported in his income tax return. It just seemed 
to me that, as assistant probation officer, you would have some idea if 
the man was carrying on such activities. 

Mr. Lane. A man like Scheper—do you think he is going to come in 
and tell me that he made that money and made that kind of return ? 

Mr. Moser. He is on probation for numbers games and here he is 
carrying on. 

Mr. Lane. I have to go back to my original statement. 

The Cramman. You don’t have to go back to your original state- 
ment. Weare asking you about your testimony now. Here is a fact, 
that in | 2 years apparently, this man reports income aggregating al- 
most $300,000, That indicates quite a lot of activity, to say the 
least. 

Mr. LANE. Yes, it does. 

The Crarman. Because that is a pretty good income. If he re- 
ported it, | guess he made at least that. 

The question is: You, as the probation officer ostensibly is ex- 
pected to superv ise his activities or at least to know what he ts doing. 
Can you give no better explanation as to why you didn’t know, or 
what you did know as to his activities and as to his occupation, when 
he admits receiving $300,000 from them almost in 2 years? 

Mr. Lane. Senator, the records of this income, this mans’ income- 
tax return, are not available to me. 

The Cramman. Of course, I did not assume that, but certainly 
the activities in which he was engaging over the span of 2 years 
ought to be known to you as a probation officer. 

Mr. Lane. If I had the average case load, I think I would have 
been able to do a little better job on Scheper than we did, but I must 
go back and plead that our staff is inadequate and we do not have 
themen. I very seldom leave the office, believe me. 

Mr. Moser. I would also like to refer back to your testimony in 
which you said that you know quite a lot about the gambling opera- 
tions in town and you think Atlantic City is one of the best towns in 
the United States from the point of view of being closed down. Yet 
now you say—and you attr ate your knowledge to the fact th: at you 


were assistant probation oflicer 
Mr. Lane. That is right. 
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Mr. Moser. Now you tell us that your case load is so extremely 
heavy that you coul i not sauniliby know about these things. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Moser, I do not know what to make about that state 
ment there. I wish you would explain it a little more. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t know what to make of the fact that you say 
that you know about gambling. 

Mr. Lane. Just a moment. 

The Cuarrman. You asked Mr. Moser to explain. 

Mr. Moser. I am just trying to find out how you can say, with your 
knowledge, based on your knowledge as assistant probation oflicer, 
that Atlantic City is closed up and that there is less gambling there, 
at least it is as good as an y other community in the United States. 

Mr. Lane. That ts my person il opinion. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. but you based it upon your knowledge 
tion officer. 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. When I asked you that question, you sa d you are the 
assistant probation officer. Now you tell us your case load is so he avy 
that you couldn't know all those things. 

Mr. Lane. We are speaking about Mr. Scheper’s income tax return. 

Mr. Moser. We are talking about your knowledge of the cases under 
your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Lanr. We just spoke now of Mr. Scheper’s income tax return 
and I said I did not know that he made that much money. 

Mr. Moser. That is correct. Mr. Scheper is a very good example. 

Mr. Lane. You are going back now to generalities. You asked me 
about Atlantic City. Are we talking about Atlantic City or are we 
talking about Mr. Scheper specifically? What are we talking about ? 
You mix your questions up a little bit, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Mose R. You: are talki ne about Mr. Schepet 

(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Moser. You were telling us about Mr. Scheper after having 
Lol ld us th: at you were unable to check any of your cases except on a 
very superficial basis. We picked Mr. Scheper as a glaring example 
of a man whose activities must be known to you if you had had any 
contact with him at all. 

Mr. LANE. We have law enforcement bodies in Atlantic City, be- 

ve me, and I have all I can do, as I just explained to you, to super 

Mr. Scheper, let’s say, as you said, superficially. I cannot be 
law enforcement avent., If Mr. Scheper violates the law and he 1 
brought in and he is indicted, we immediately charge him with 
tion of probation and bring him before the court. 

Mr. Moser. But you have some responsibility to ascertain whether 
he is complying with his probation. 

Mr. Lane. To the limit of my ability. 

Mr. Moser. What time do you go to work in the morning? 

Mr. Lane. Nine o'clock. 

Mr. Most R. What time do you leave In the afternoon / 

Mr. Lane. Four o'clock. Lots of times it is 5 o’clock 

Mr. Moser. How much time do you take for linch? 

Mr. Lane. An hour. 

Mr. Moser. In that time you have this tremendous case 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 
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Mr. Moser. It seems to me that you are probably not in a very good 
position to tell us whether gambling is open or closed in Atlantic C ity. 

Mr. Lane. Let’s say it was my personal opinion, without anything 
I learned from my probation activities. Let’s say that was my per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. Moser. Did you hear Mr. McCallum’s testimony yesterday, in 
which he said he ¢ called you, or r% ather Boyd called you in June 1949? 

Mr. Lane. Let’s straighten that call out first. I don’t recollect 
Mr. Boyd’s calling me about Mr. McCallum. 

Mr. Moser. You just do not remember ¢ 

Mr. Lane. No, I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't vou then, in October 1949, telephone Mr. Brone / 

Mr. Lane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. What did vou say ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Mr. McCallum just misstated that a trifle. I will tell 
you what I actually did. 

Mr. Moser. You remember that one # 

Mr. Lane. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not remember the previous one ¢ 

Mr. Lane. I remember it because Mr. McCallum said the same thing 
before a local grand jury in which I was called to testify—the same 
identical charge that is levied here by him. 

Mr. Moser. Now is your opportunity to correct it. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. MeCallum’s mother came in, not Mr. McCallum. 
She came in to see me and asked me would I please do something 
because it looked like her son was in trouble. I called David R. 
Brone, the assistant county prosecutor, and asked him to do what he 
could for McCallum. 

Mr. Moser. Do vou remember the case of Austin Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Lane. Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Moser. He was on probation; wasn’t he ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. While he was on probation, he was arrested; was he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Immediately after being arrested, he was released on 
bail ¢ 

Mr. Lang. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Since it was a violation of probation, why didn’t he go 
back to jail ¢ 

Mr. Lane. We had correspondence with the recorder and we told 
him that he was on probation, that this charge on which he was pres- 
ently up before the recorder and being held for the grand jury, may 
or may not be a violation of probation, and would he make the bail 
suflicient so that he could be retained in case of a violation of probation. 

Mr. Moser. So he was let out on bail right away. 

Mr. Lane. That is mght. 

Mr. Moser. Then, wasn’t he immediately arrested again ¢ 

Mr. Lane. That is right. 

I consulted with the county judge and asked him what to do in this 
matter and he said, “Continue on, unless he is indicted and brought to 
trial. If he is indicted, we will bring him to trial on the violation of 
probation and the two charges.” 
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Mr. Moser. You were here yesterday and did you hear the testi- 
mony of Officer Warlich ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. About the raids he was conducting ? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What Is your understanding of that conversation ¢ 

Mr. LANE. Could we 20 baek, while we are on Austin Johnson ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes, I thought we finished that. 

Mr. Lane. I want to clear up one point. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Lane. I think Officer Warlich testified that the prosecutor’ 
office issued the warrant for the arrest of Austin Johnson after he was 
indicted. 

Mr. Moser. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Lane. It is incorrect. [T must say Officer Warlich In error. 
I do not think he did it intentionally, I issued the warrant and lol id 
the warrant and the warrant was served on Mr. Johnson by Mr. 
Gormley of our office for violation of probation. Subsequently, } 
attorhey app yned to the court and he was released on S5.000 bail 

Mr. Moser. Who was the judyve ? 

Mr. Lane. I think it was Judge Leonard. 

Mr. Moser. I think that is all we want to ask you, Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. Wait just a minute. 

The CHatrrRMan. All riaht, ventlemen. 

Mr. Benjamin Rubenstein. 


TESTIMONY OF BENJAMIN RUBENSTEIN, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD I. FEINBERG, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


The CHAIRMAN ill vou hold up your rig 
In the presence Almighty (aod, do you swear the testimony vou 
ve shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 
Mr. Roupensrer. | do. 

The CuammMan. You have counsel with vou. Counsel, 1 

id enough to identi fy oo Af? ¢ 

"hile Fempera. Edward I. Feinberg, Guaranty Trus 

ty. 

The CuatrmMan. What is your full name? 

Mr. Roupenstein. Benjamin Rubenstein. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rubenstein, what is your address? 
Mr. Rupenstretn. 12 North Maine Avenue, Atlantic City, 
The Cuatmman. What business or occupation are you eng 
Mr. Rupenstern. | am connected with the Studio Music 
616 Pacific Avenue. 

lhe CHAIRMAN. And for how long have you beet connects 
hat coneern, approximately 

Mr. Rupensrern. Since 1947. 
The Cuatrman. About 4 years? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes. 
The CratrmMan. All right, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. You are connected with the Musi Box Corp. 4 


ht hand. please ? 
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Mr. Rupensrern. Studio Music, Inc. 
Mr. Moser. And the business of that company is what? 
Mr. Rusensrein. I operate juke boxes and I have a canned musi 


service, 


Mr. Moser. And you own that company entirely, yourself; do you? 
Mr. Rupensrern. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is it a corporation é 

Mr. Rupensrern. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any other business that you operate ‘ 
Mr. Rupensrein. | refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you any other business¢ What is the Music Box 
Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. The Music Box Corp. is a similar company to the 


Studio Music Co., but no connection. 


Mr. Moser. No connection ¢ 

Mr. Rusensrern. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You own the Music Box Corp. ! 

Mr. Rusensrern. I have nothing to do with the Music Box Corp. 
Mr. Moser. Did you use to work there ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long ago? 

Mr. Rupenstrein. Until 1944, perhaps. 

Mr. Moser. And you worked there as manager / 

Mr. Rupensrer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And they are also in the same business of having canned 


music: is that correct ¢ 


Mr. Rupensrern. No, they had no canned music. They had juke 
boxes and the music that is known as automatic hostesses, 


Mr. Moser. Now, at the present time, the only business with respect 


to which vou will testify is the Studio Music Co., Ine. ? 


Mr. Rupensrein. That is right. 
Mr. Mosriu:. You had an income tax violation at the time Nockey 


Johnson was convicted ¢ 


Mr. Rusensrein. I had an income tax violation. 

Mr. Moser. What year was that é 

Mr. Rupensrern. 1938-39. 

Mr. Moser. Were you convicted ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Serve any time? 

Mr. Rupensrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you been out ? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Since 1941—the end of 1941. 

Mr. Moser. Where were you? In Lewisburg Penitentiary ¢ 
Mr. Rupenstern. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Are you in the numbers game at all? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On what grounds? 

Mr. Rupensrern. That it may tend to incriminate me of some Fed 


eral income tax statute. 


Mr. Moser. Federal income tax ? 
Mr. Rusensrern. Federal offense. 
Mr. Moser. Have you reported all your income in your Federal 


income-tax returns? 


Mr. Rupenstein. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you, particularly, about income you 
received in 1948 and 1949 from the Atlantic Amusement Co, Did you 
receive any income from that source ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrein. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On the ground that it might incriminate you / 

Mr. Rupensrern. That it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Fred Masucci ¢ 

Mr. RupeENsreEIN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is hea partner ot yours ¢ 

Mr. Rusenstrern. I refuse to answer that question, sir, 
ground. 
~ Mr. Moser. In 1948 your income-tax returns showed income from 
the Atlantic Amusement Co. in the amount of $12.556.76, the exact 
amount as appears in Fred Masueci’s income-tax returns. Is it rea 
sonable to assume that that indicates that you and he are partners 

Mr. Rupenstrein. | refuse to answer that question, Sit. 

Mr. Moser. In 1949. a similar situation exists. Your return and 
his both contain an item of $15,269.35 from the Atlantic Amusement 
Co. Does that indicate that you and he may be partners ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. | refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. It is oby ious that you are; is it noté 

Mr. Rupensrein. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that the Atlantic Amusement Co. 
principal numbers game in Atlantic City ‘ 

Mr. Rupensrern. Ll refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it the principal numbers bank / 

Mr. Rupensrern. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. When Masuee) became a partner in your business, we 
understand that he was forced in by a muscle operation in ¥ hich you 
were arrested, and following the arrest, Mr. Masueci came in as a 
partner. Isthat true? 

Mr. Rupensrein. I refuse to answer the question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not deny it; do you 4 

Mr. Rupvensrein. | refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Why should you refuse to answer that? That has 
nothing to do with the income tax. 

Mr. FEINBI RG. That question, if I may state for the record, 1s objec 
tionable because it presupposes an existing partnership. In view of 
the fact that there is no such testimony, it ought to be reframed so 
the witness can answer it properly. 

Mr. Moser. If the question is reframed, is there any chance you 
would advise him to answer it ? 

Mr. Fernserc. That is up tothe witness. 

The CHAIRMAN. Might you propound the question in a different 
form ? 

Mr. Moser. Is Fred Masucci a partner of yours? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I refuse to answer the question, sir, on the ground 
that it may tend to incriminate me, 

Mr. Moser. If he became a partner of yours, was it the result of a 
muscle operation ? 

Mr. Rusenstern. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. If the muscle operation did take place, was it connected 
with an arrest ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I refuse to answer the question. 
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Mr. Moser. Did Stumpy Orman have anything to do with any 
muscle operation as far as you are concerned ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure he did not ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are not sure ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. No, sir. I mean “no,” sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure. Do you own a bar called Bud’s Bar? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. At the 1800 block in Atlantic City ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do vou know who does? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. Who does? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. Katherine Schubert. 

Mr. Moser. Did you lend her the money with which to purchase 
that bar? 

Mr. Rupenstern. | refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On what ground 4 

Mr. Rubenstein. That it may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Under the Federal income tax law ? 

Mr. RupenstTeEin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Dave Eisenberg 4 

Mr. Rupwenstein. A friend of mine. 

Mr. Moser. What business is he in ? 

Mr. Rusenstrern. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. On the ground that it may incriminate you ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamoman. How could that answer, if given by you, tend to 
incriminate you? This has nothing to do with any activities or 
operations of your own. ‘The question simply refers to a fact about 
another individual entirely, which does not indicate anything on 
your part, other than just common knowledge. Is it, or is it not, 
a fact ? 

(The witness consulted his counsel.) 

Mr. Rupensrern. I refuse to answer the question because associa- 
tion with him might prove a conspiracy to violate the tax laws. 

Mr. Moser. That is interesting. Then Dave Eisenberg is a man 
whom you know well and you refuse to testify with regard to your 
relationship with him because it might incriminate you. Does he 
work in Bud’s Bar? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does his son ? 

Mr. Rurenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has his son ever worked in that bar? 

Mr. Rupenstern. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He has? Did you get him the job in that bar? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You had nothing to do with his getting the job in that 
bar? 

Mr. Rupenstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou suggest to Kay Schubert that she hire him? 

Mr. Rupenstern. I believe I did. 
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Mr. Moser. Does Kay — tbert operate the bar herself? 

Mr. Runensrern. Yes, s 

Mr. Moser. Personally 5 

Mr. Rupensretn. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. How many hours a day does she spend there / 

Mr. Rusensrein. Five. six. J don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that Bud’s Bar is indirectly owned by you 
because you have a criminal record and that would prevent you from 
owning a bar 4 

Mr. Rusensrern. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Moser. It is not true? Isn't it true that you financed that bar? 

Mr. Rupenstrein. I refuse to answer that queation; sir. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you refuse to answer whether you fin: 
because It would reveal probably that you violated the law DY 
Inga bar whieh you could not own yourself ¢ 

Mr. Ruwenstrein. I have no connection with the bar. 

Mr. Most R. You have no connection with the bar, but you do have 
a connection with Kay Schubert because you lonne a Her some WoO! e\ ™ 
s that correct / 

Mr. Rupensrein. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. And you loaned her the money so she could Opel the 
ar ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrein. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. The reason you loaned her the money to opel the bar 
s that you could have a bar indirectly: isn’t that tr 

Mr. Rusensrerm. I have no connection with the | bar. 

Mr. Moser. No connection with the bar except your money is 
isn’t that true / 

Mr. Rusensrer. I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own an automobile / 

Mr. Rupenstrein. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. What kind / 

Mr. Ruspenstrerxn. An Oldsmobile. 

Mr. Moser. What vear ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. 1949. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you buy it ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstrern. Saunders Motor Co. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the Saunders Motor Co. owned by the brother of 
the chief of police ¢ 

Mr. Rupenstein. I believe so. 

Mr. Moser. Does your wife own an automobile 

Mr. Rupenstremn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And what kind does she own ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrermn. A Ford. 

Mr. Moser. What year 

Mr. Rupenstrer. 1951. 

Mr. Moser. Did she pay ~ that? 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. She paid . it with her own money ? 

Mr. Rupenstrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you give her the mone y with which to pay for 

Mr. Rupensrein. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Moser. So, in effect, you own two automobiles; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rupenstern. It is my wife’s car. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Dorothy Mitchell ? 

I asked you who is Dorothy Mitchell 

Mr. Rupensrern. I was waiting until you were through talking. 

Mr. Moser. (70 ahead. 

Mr. Rupenstery. She is a young lady I know. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection with her ? 

Mr. Rupenstein. She worked for me at the Studio Musie Co. 

Mr. Moser. When you were the manager there, she was one of 
your subordinate employees! 

Mr. Rusensrern. The Studio Music Co. is controlled by me. 

Mr. Moser. She worked for you ahead What work did she do? 

Mr. Rupenstrern. It was in connection with the music business, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does she still work there / 

Mr. Rupsenstrern. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. Where does she work now ? 

Mr. Rupnensrein. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How can you refuse to answer where she works? How 
does that incriminate you! 

Mr. Rupsensrern. It is on the same basis as in the Eisenberg mat- 
ter, sir. 

Mr. Moser. ‘The probability is that she works for you in an illegal 
activity with respect to which you refuse to testify; is that correct ? 

Mr. Runensreiy. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In your previous testimony before this committee, in 
executive session, you said the Ford belonged to your son. Would 
you lke to ch: inge that testimony he re 

Mr. Rupensrern. It is my son’s car in my wife’s name, as I ex- 
plained it to you before. 

Mr. Moser. And you paid for it ¢ 

Mr. Rupensrern. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all. 

Mr. a INBERG. May we stipulate for the record that he refused to 
answer the questions on the grounds of self-incrimination ? 

The Crairman. It is understood that in each case, even though it 
is not repeated, that his refusal is based on his belief that it might 
imeriminate him, and it is further agreed that in each case the Chair is 
considered to have directed him to answer and he still persists in his 
refusal on the ground of self-inecrimination. 

Mr. Frrvnerc. May we further stipulate that these questions pry 
into his private : affairs and are not pertinent to this inquiry. 

The CratmrMan. I would not agree to that. We would be willing 
to have you state that, as vour opinion. And you can state that as 
the reason why you advised him to take the course he has taken. 

Mr. Femnperc. I have only explained the law as to privilege. That 
is entirely up to him. But, as his attorney, I would like to make 
the f urth er objection on the record that these questions are directed to 
his private ; affairs and are not pe rtinent to this 1 inquiry, 

The CuHarrman. That will be noted, Counsel. 

Mrs. Mitchell. 
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TESTIMONY OF MRS. DOROTHY MITCHELL, ATLANTIC CITY, N. 3, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY MILLER, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. 


The CHamman. In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear 
the testimony you will give will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
iothing but the truth ¢ 

Mrs. Mirreuruu. I do. 

The Cuamman. Will you state your full name, 

Mrs. Mrrcwetn. Dorothy Mitchell. 

The Cratmman. Your address, please ? 

Mrs. Murr HELL, Nine North New Haven \vel 

; & 

The Cramrman. You are represented by private « 

Mrs. Mirrcenenn. Yes: I am. 

Che CHarrMan. Your counsel's name 1s? 

Mr. Miturr. Harry Miller, 349 Guaranty Trust 

Ly, N. J. 

Phe CnarrMan. Mr. Miller, of course, you are 
he record as having represented a previous witnes 

Mr. Miuier. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. I just wanted to identify that you 
to the committee. Weare very glad to have you. 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Mitchell, at one time, you worked as an 
it the Musie Box Corp.: is that correct / 

Mrs. Mirenecy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In what capacity did you work there / 

Mrs. Mircne tn. I was an operator on one of the hostess machi 

Mr. Moser. And were vou a subordinate emplovee of Mr. Rube 
tein? ; a 

Mrs. Mrrcenei.. He was my boss; yes. 

Mr. Moser. He was your boss’ He was t! 

Mrs. Mircnen.. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of work did you do on the n 

Mrs. Mrreneun. I answered calls. 1 talked. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you work after that / 

Mrs. Mircurui. I refuse to answer t! ‘ 

Mr. Moser. Didn't you work for the Studio Musie Co 

Mrs. Mrrcenen.. Not directly after Music Box. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever worked for the Studi 

Mrs. Mrreureii. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Moser. When did you work for that company 4 

Mrs. Mrrcnen.. I believe in “47. Tam not sure. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you work for it ? 

Mrs. Mrrenevi. Maybe a year. 

Mi Moser Mr. Rubenstein Was youl boss then 4 

Mrs. Mircuenn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And he owns that company; does he / 

Mrs. Mircnenn.. Yes: he does. 

Mr; Moser. When did you finish working for it? In 1947? 

Mrs. Mrrenen.. | believe that is right. 

Mr..Mosrer. Where do vou work now / 

Mrs. Mrreney. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 


mit question, 
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Mr. Miturr. May we ha 
with regard to the reason { 

The Cuairman. Yes: w 
to answer and still persists 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser Do you have 


Mrs. Mircuenp. I refuse 


Mr. Moser. Isn't it tru 


yartners in the numbers business / 
Ll. I refuse 


Mrs. Mirenes 
Mr. Moser. And do you 
PHCria! 
Mrs 
Mr Moser. How could t 
Mrs. Mircenenn. Une 
Mr. Moser. I am tall 


‘\ 
cal matters with regard to 


ite vou é 


Mrs. Mircuec.t. There m 


Mr. Moser. A charge of 
Mrs. Mirenev.. That is 
Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true 
1} part ers 11 the inl 
Mrs. Mircueny. I refuse 
Mr. Mosrer. Isn't it ti 


ners and that vou are then 


Mrs. Mircnecn. I refuse 


Mr. Moser. Isn't it true 


Mrs. Mrrenecs.. | refuse 
Mr. Moser. Is there an 


Atlant Amusement Co. / 


Mrs. Mrrerenp. | refuse t 
Mr. Most Isn't it true 


: } 
and recol 


Mrs. Mrrenevu.. I refuse 


Mr. Moser. Isn't it true 
Rubenstein are both partn 
Mrs. Mrrcnenp. I refuse 
Mr. Moser. Do you kne 


i ) 
( } 


and 1949 ineluded exactly 
Amusement Co. 7 


Mrs. Mircnueu. I refuse 


Mr. Moser. Isn't it tru 
Mrs. Mircenenu. I refuse 
Mr. Moser. And include 
What is at the addres: 


/ 


City! 
Mrs. Mirrcneni. I don’t 
Mr. Most R. You have rie 
Mrs. Mirrcuenn.. Never | 
Mr. Moser. Have you e\ 
Mrs. Mirrcenevyi. Not that 
Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true 


2 o'clock. 
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ve the stipulation that was heretofore made 
or her refusal to answer ¢ 
ith the ¢ qual stipulation that she is directed 


] 


her refusal on that ground. 


anv connections with Mr. Fred Masueci ? 


to answer that question, Gil. 
e that Rubenstein and Fred Masucei are 
/ 

tO ahswel that question. 

refuse to answer on the ground that it will 


.Mircuene. Yes, sir. 


heir activities incriminate you 4 


ier the Federal income tax laws, 
king about their income tax; not yours. How 


their income tax affect your income tax / 


ry bea charge of conspira y there. 


¢Ol piracy ¢ 

that you and Rubenstein and Masucci are 
s business in Atlanti City ¢ 

LO ANSWe! that question, sir. 

that Rubenstein and Masucci are the part- 
principal bank and you handle their bank? 
to nnswer that 


vou operate the bank fo. them / 


tO answer that question. 


orgvaniZation tt Atlantic City called the 


‘ 


oOnunswel heat question. 


it there S al d that you keep its books 


to answer that question. 

» that the re ords reveal that Masucel and 
ers In that and have equal shares ¢ 

>to answer that question. 

yw that their income-tax returns for 1948 
the same amount received from Atlantic 


to answer that. 

that you prepared those returns for them 2 
>TO answer that. 

“| those amounts ? 

of 1514 North Florida Avenue in Atlantic 


know, sir. 
‘ver heard of that place ¢ 
veard of it. 
er beentoa place like that ¢ 
I know of, sir. 
that every day you go into that building at 


Mr. Minurr. What was the address ? 


Mr. Moser. 1514 North 





Florida. 
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Mrs. Mrrenecse. That address is not familiar to me. 
The Cuatrman. Could it be that there is another street approach 
or another opening on any other street, because you seem to he definite 


about not knowing the address? You seem to be definite about your 
doubt as to W hether or not there is such a location. 

Mr. Moser. Where do you go at 2 o’clock every day ‘ 

“irs. Mircne.n. | refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that there is a building there in which the 
numbers operation is carried on, that you go to every day at 2 o'clock / 

Mrs. Mrrenenoe. [refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that you go there and stay from 2 until the 
end of the day to operate the numbers bank ¢ 

Mrs. Mrrenenn. I refuse to answer that question 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that Mr. Rubenstein goes in there at 2:20 
every day? 

Mrs. Mircuenn. I also refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Dave Eisenberg ¢ 

Mrs. Mircnecit. Yes: I know him. 

Mr. Mosmr. Who Is he? 

Mrs. Mircuentn.. He worked at Music Box when I did. 

Mr. Moser. Does he work now where you work ? 

Mrs. Mircnen.. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. How about Buddy Stern? 

Mrs. Mrrcenen.. I know Buddy. 

Mr. Moser. Who is he? 

Mrs. Mircnect. A friend. 

Mr. Mosrr. Does he work in that place? 

Mrs. Mircweu.. | refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Have vou filed Federal income tax returns recently? 

Mrs. Mircuenn.. Yes: I have. , 

Mr. Moser. Did you bring them here pursuant to the subpena ? 

Mrs. Mircuetui. No. I have no records. 

Mr. Moser. What was your income for 1950? 

Mr. Mrreneu.. | refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. You have no records ? 

Mrs. Mrrcnenn. No records. 

Mr. Moser. You have no income tax returns ? 

Mrs. Mrrowetn. No copies of them. 

Mr. Moser. You have no copies ? 

Mrs. Mircuenn.. No. 

Mr. Moser. You retained ho eoples of your income tax returns; 1s 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Mrreuen.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And you have no other records ? 

Mrs. Mircnent. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any records ? 

Mrs. MIrcHeE! L.. I have never kept records. 

Mr. Moser. You never kept records ? 

Mrs. Mircuecn.. No. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know what figures to put in your income 
tax returns? ; 

Mrs. Mircnent.. [refuse to answer that question, on the same ground, 

Mr. Moser. You refuse to answer how you know what figures to put 
in your income tax return ? 
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Mrs. Mircnenn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It must be very simple to know where the figures come 
from. 

Mrs. Mrreneui. I refuse to answer that. 

Mr. Moser. How can it incriminate you to tell me how you know 
what the figures are ¢ 

Mrs. Mrreurii. It may tend to incriminate me in regard to the in 
come tax laws. 

Mr. Moser. You keep a check book ? 

Mrs. Mircuenyi. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are all your dealings in cash? 

Mrs. Mircuecy. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you use money orders? 

Mrs. Mircur.y. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. How do you pay your rent’ In cash? 

Mrs. Mircuetn. We send a bank order. 

Mr. Moser. You send a bank order? 

Mrs. Mrrenevn. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How do you pay for your electric light bill? 

Mrs. Mircneny, I pay that in cash, 

Mr. Moser. Where do you get the cash that is used to pay the rent? 

Mrs. Mireneci. I am a married woman. My husband works. 

Mr. Moser. Does your husband pay the rent ¢ 

Mrs. Mrrcwe tu. Yes, he does. 

Mr. Moser. And where does he work? 

Mrs. Mirenen.. He is a bartender at the Escort Bar in Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an interest in that bar? 

Mrs. Mircnenn. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that when Masucci became a member of 
that partnership with Rubenstein, it was a result of a muscle opera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. I might suggest to counsel, if I may, that that ques- 
tion, I feel, incorporates more than one question in it. I am merely 
making that suggestion. 

Mr. Moser. All right. I still ask the question. 

(The witness consulted her counsel.) 

Mr. Mruter. Will you repeat the question, please # 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Mitchell, my question was: Isn’t it true that 
Masucci became a partner of Rubenstein as a result of a muscle opera- 
tion ¢ 

Mrs. Mircneny. I refuse to answer that question. 

Senator Krrauver. Mrs. Mitchell, you can state what you know 
about it. 

Mrs. Mircuenn. I have nothing to state. 

Mr. Moser. You have nothing to say about that at all? 

Mrs. Mircnen.. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did Stumpy Orman have anything to do with Masucci 
becom rea pal ther of Rubenstein ? 

Mrs. Mircuenn. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I want to ask you, Mrs. Mitchell. 

Mr. Berenato. 
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TESTIMONY OF JACK BERENATO, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., ACCOM 
PANIED BY EDWARD I. FEINBERG, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J. 


Senator Kerauver. Will you identify yourself, Counsel ? 

Mr. Frmnperc. Edward I. Feinberg, Guaranty ‘Trust Building, 
Atlantic City. 

Senator IK} FAUVER, Mr. Li renavo, do you sole mnly swear the test! 
mony vou give to the committee, W il] be the whole truth. SO help vou 
God ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Berenato, what is your business ¢ 

Mr. BeRENATO. Restaurant and hotel business. 

Senator Kerauver. Let’s have you give your full name and address. 

Mr. Berenaro. Jack Berenato, 109 Columbia Place, Atlantic ¢ ity. 

Senator Keri AUVER. How old are you, Mr. Berenato / 

Mr. Berenaro. 46. 

Senator Krravver. What is the address of your business / 

Mr. Berenaro. 2019 Pacific Avenue. 

Senator Keravver. ‘That is your restaurant / 

Mr. Berenavro. That is right. The hotel is 2017. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the name of the restaurant ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Luigi's. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. You are on probation at the present time, are you not? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was the charge on which you were arrested ? 

Mr. BER} ATO, Bookmaking. 

Mr. Moser. Bookmaking ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you carry on a bookmaking establishment ? 

Mr. Berenatro. When / 

Mr. Moser. In 1947 # 

Mr. Berenatro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you have that? 

Mr. Berenaro. At 2017 Pacific. 

Mr. Moser. In the hotel ¢ 

Mr. Berenatro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Next to your restaurant / 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you own the hotel 4 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is the name of the hotel ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro. Penn-Ray Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. And did you have a doorway leading from the restaur 
ant into the hotel ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Your customers, who were rong to the bookmaking 
establishment, would go through that door: is that correct / 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is that open now ? 

Mr. Berenatro. No, sir. 

Mr. Most R. When was it closed ? 

Mr. Berenatro. In 1947. 
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Mr. Moser. Who is Dave Lowenthal? 

Mr. Berenato. A friend of mine. 

Mr. Moser. Does he work for you # 

Mr. Berenaro. I refuse to answer that question. It may tend 
to incriminate me. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Berenato, do you, or your counsel, wish to 
amplify that? We want to be fair with you. Give us some reason 
whiv that might incriminate you. 

Mr. Femneerc. What time is it, you want to know whether he 
worked for him? 

Mr. Moser. I asked if he worked for him now. 

(The witness consulted his counsel. ) 

Mr. Berenaro. | refuse to answer. It may tend to incriminate me 
on income tax violation, conspiracy. 

Senator Krrauver. Let’s say, prior to 1946, did he work for you? 

Mr. Berenato. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Most R. Has he ever worked for you! 

Mr. Berenaro. I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You run a hotel # 

Senator Kerauver. Just a minute. I think we will order you to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Frerveerc. May I confer with the witness? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Fernperc. The witness wants to answer. 

Mr. Berenaro. He worked for me in 1947. 

Mr. Moser. In what capacity / 

Mr. Berenato. Clerk. 

Mr. Moser. In your hotel ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And in the restaurant, too 4 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In 1947 your hotel was being used asa bookie operation ? 

Mr. Berenaro. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did Dave r owenthal work in that operation ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, si 

Mr. Moser. What was iia activity in connection with that? 

Mr. Berenatro. He was a clerk. 

Mr. Moser. But what did he do? What kind of clerk work did 
he do? 

Mr. Brerenaro. If somebody bet a horse, he would take the bet. 

Mr. Moser. He would take the bet and write it down 2 

Mr. Berenaro. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. How big an establishment was that? 

Mr. Berenaro. It wasn’t big. 

Mr. Moser. How many people would it accommodate ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Maybe 60 to 75. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you get your racing information ? 

Mr. Berenatro. Radio. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you have any telephones? 

Mr. Berenaro. I think I had one phone at the time. 

Mr. Mosrr. And did you get information over the telephone about 
the racing results? 


Mr. B RENATO, No, sil 
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Mr. Moser. All from the radio? 
Mr. Berenaro, That is right, sir. 
Mr. Moser. What station did you use 4 


Mr. Berenaro. WOND. I do not think WOND at that time was 
operating. A New York station. 
- Mr. Moser. You got it from a New York station ? 


2 Mr. Berenaro. I think so. 
Mr. Moser. Do you know Lester Burdick ? 
. Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Does he come to your hotel or restaurant often ? 
Mr. Berenaro. Well, in the past year or so, he has been coming 
in the restaurant. I have an advertisement over his radio. 
© Mr. Moser. You do have an advertisement ? 
Mr. Brerenato. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. Do you pay for that advertisement by check or cash? 
Mr. Berenarro. Cash, once a week. 
Mr. Moser. Does he come around and pick it up? 
Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. How much is it ? 
0 Mr. Berenaro. $20. 

Mr. Moser. W hy don’t you pay him by check? 

Mr. Berenaro. I pay all my bills by cash in the restaurant. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t use the checking system at all? 

Mr. Berenaro. Only for withholding taxes and Government 
taxes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you keep a record of all your receipts and disburse- 
ments ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you use cash, not a checking account? 

Mr. Berenaro. Whenever anything is delivered, it goes to the 
kitchen and they O. K. the bill and then it goes to the cashier and he 
pays it. 

. Mr. Moser. How do you keep records of your activities if it is 
done by cash ? 
ir. Berenaro. It is entered in the book every day. 
Mr. Moser. Do you have any other cash stored aw: iy ¢ 
Mr. Berenaro. What do you mean? In my pocket ? 
Mr. Moser. Do you have any cash that you do not use in connection 


id with your restaurant, that you have stored aw: Ly some place é 
Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 
t. Mr. Moser. Do you have a safe deposit box ? 


Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. What is in it? 
Mr. Berenatro. I don’t think anything is in it now. 
Mr. Moser. Was there anything in it the day before yesterday ? 
Mr. Berenaro. I haven’t been there in possibly 7 or 8 months, 

maybe a year. 

| Mr. Moser. Have you ever kept cash there? 
Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Moser. How much at a time? 
Mr. Berenatro. Maybe a thousand, $1,500. 

ut Mr. Moser. Is that the maximum amount? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right. 


85277—51—pt. 18-39 
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Mr. Moser. Why do you maintain a safe deposit box if you do not 
use it? 

Mr. Berenaro. I used it. 

Mr. Moser. You do not use it now, though. 

Mr. Berenatro. Naturally, you wouldn’t run to a safe deposit box 
every day. 

Mr. Moser. You must know whether there is anything in it or not. 

Mr. Berenatro. There is nothing in it now. 

Mr. Moser. ‘There is nothing in it now 4 

Mr. Berenato. No. 

There is no sense in going there now. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any sense in maintaining it for 8 months when 
you are not using it! 

Mr. Berenato. | may use it sometime. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t stop using it on account of the investigation 
by this committee, by any chance, did you‘ 

Mr. Brerenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Anthony DiNaples, known as “Sharpy”? 

Mr. Berenato. He is a detective in Atlantic C ity. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well / 

Mr. Berenato. I know him all my life. 

Mr. Moser. Intimately ? 

Mr. Berenarto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever paid him any money 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Stumpy Orman ¢ 

Mr. Berenato. I certainly do. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Berenaro. Twenty years, I presume. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that people are brought to your establish- 
ment, Luigi’s or to the hotel next door, for gambling purposes now? 

Mr. Berenato. I refuse to answer that que stion. It may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any gambling going on in your hotel ? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any gambling going on now on the premises 
adjoining the hotel ? 

Mr. Berenato. Adjoining the hotel ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Berenato. There is a lot there. There is an alleyway. 

Mr. Moser. There is what? 

Mr. Berenato. There is an alleyway. 

Mr. Moser. You said “a lot.” You didn’t mean a lot of gambling? 
You meant a lot of land ? 

Is there any gambling going on in your restaurant ? 

Mr. Berenato. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. Is there anything going on in the hotel in the way of 
gambling? , 

Mr. Berenato. No: not that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. Is there any room nearby, or connected with them that 
you operate, in which gambling takes place ? 

Mr. Berenato. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you whether people come to your place to gamble 
or are brought to your place to gamble, and you refused to answer on 
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the ground that it might incriminate you. Would you like to chang 
that answer to a denial ! 

Mr. Berenato. I don’t know. A restaurant isa public place. Suy 
pose somebody comes in there and I don’t know anything about it. I] 
couldn't definitely say that. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that in the rear of your restaurant there 
is a door leading to a passageway which leads to a gambling establish 
ment in the Penn-Ray Hotel? 

Mr. Brerenato. That is a lie. 

Mr. Moser. That is not true 

Mr. Berenato. Not true. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that there are people called luggers who 
drive customers from Camden or Philadelphia to your place for th 
purpose of carrying on gambling activities ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro. When? Now? 

Mr. Moser. Now. 

Mr. Berenaro. That is a he. 

Mr. Moser. Have there ever been ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro. Previous to 1947, yes. 

Mr. Moser. Previous to 1947. Who paid the luggers? Did you? 

Mr. Berenaro. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Well, were they independent people who brought cus 
tomers on their own ? 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Moser, perhaps he might just tell us how it 
worked prior to 1947. How did it work prior to 1947 in bringing 
these people in from Camden or Philadelphia ¢ 

Mr. Berenato. I didn’t bring people in from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Moser. Did you bring any from Camden / 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Any from New York ¢ 

Mr. Berenato, No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t bring anybody in? 

Mr. Berenaro. Myself? No. 

Mr. Moser. Weren't there luggers who brought people in? 

(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Moser. Weren’t there luggers who brought people in? 

Mr. Berenaro. In 19472 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Berenato. I imagine there were. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know anything about them ? 

Mr. Berenavro. Myself, personally / 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Berenato. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know for whom they worked ? 

Mr. BereNnaro. They worked, probably, all over town when the 
town Was open. 

Mr. Moser. What is the 500 Club? 

Mr. Berenaro. It is a cabaret. 

Mr. Moser. And who owns that ? 

Mr. Berenato. I don’t know, but a friend of mine, Paul D’ Amato, is 
the manager there. 

Mr. Moser. Paul D’Amato? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right. 
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Mr. Moser. Does he have an interest in it? 

Mr. Berenato. I imagine he does. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an interest in it? 

Mr. Berenarto. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is there gambling going on there ? 

Mr. Berenato. Now? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Brrenaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Has there ever been any you know of? 

Mr. Berenato. In 1947, 1942. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that the 500 Club operates a gambling 
operation and that you have an interest in it? 

Mr. Berenatro. Now / 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Berenaro. Right now? No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. But did it ever? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, it did have gambling there at one time. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an interest in it ? 

Mr. Brerenatro. What year? I do not know what year you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Moser. Any year. 

Mr. Berenaro. | refuse to answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. 1947 or prior thereto ? 

Mr. Berenaro. I had no interest in 1947 or prior thereto. 

Mr. Moser. Have you had any interest since 1947? 

Mr. Berenato. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that you do have an interest in that club 
and you have agreed you will keep your game closed in consideration 
of receiving a share of that club? 

Mr. Berenato. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know Louie Arnheim? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him well? 

Mr. Berenatro. He comes in to the restaurant quite often to eat. 

Mr. Moser. He is a policeman, isn’t he? 

Mr. Brerenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He comes in often? 

Mr. Brerenato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. It is an expensive restaurant, isn’t it? 

Mr. Berenato. In what way? 

Mr. Moser. Aren’t the prices fairly high? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. Moderate. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that Louie Arnheim comes in there and gets 
free meals? 

Mr. Berenatro. That isa lie. He pays for every check. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever paid any money to him? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have a liquor license in Luigi’s? 

Mr. Berenaro. I am just the manager. My sister-in-law and two 
brothers have the restaurant. 

Mr. Moser. You own the real estate and your sister-in-law and two 
brothers own the restaurant and have the liquor license ? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right. 
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Mr. Moser. Is that because you are under conviction and under pro- 
bation and cannot get a license? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who supplied the money for that license ? 

Mr. Brrenato. I refuse to answer that question. It may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Moser. That is all the questions I wish to ask. 

Senator Keravver. I am interested in how you operated. Was this 
a regular horse parlor you operated in 1947 or prior thereto, where 
people would come into the room and make bets there on horses? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You would pay off between the races? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You got your information by radio? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Was there one particular station that gave im- 
mediate results together with the odds paid or prices paid ? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Just one station or several stations? 

Mr. Berenato. In 1947 and prior to that, there were two or three 
stations out of New York. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the name of that station you got your 
information from ¢ 

Mr. Brrenato. I don’t remember it offhand, but there were three 
stations in New York. 

Senator Kerauver. You just tuned in to that station and they would 
supply the immediate results and also give or a ition about how 
the race was being run, who was ahead at the turn? 

Mr. Brerenato. They wouldn’t give a description, just the results 
and the mutuel. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you would pay off on what the radio gave? 

Mr. Berenaro. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. After, say, a person won something, he would 
then have money if he wanted to bet on another bet ? 

Mr. Brerenato. That is right, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Did you ever use wire services, ticker services ? 

Mr. Berenaro. There hasn’t been wire services in Atlantic City 
since, I think, 1940 or prior to that. 

Senator Keravuver. Is this radio service as satisfactory as the wire 
service ¢ 

Mr. Berenaro. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the difference? 

Mr. Berenato. You get the information faster by wire. 

Senator Kerauver. Also get track conditions ? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Last-minute jockey changes? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But you can operate successfully a bookie op 
er’ ation by radio; is that true? 

. Berenarto. I presume so, 

nates Kerauver. You did it all right, or, anyway, it was done 
there. Is that true? 

Mr. Berenaro. That is right, 
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Senator Kerauver. Do you know whether radio facilities in the 
vicinity of Atlantic City from New York, or from Atlantic City are 
now available if one wanted to go into the horse-race business ? 

Mr. Berenato. I imagine you can get results over the country by 
radio. 

Senator Kerauver. At one time you had a telephone that was dis- 
connected by the telephone company, did you not ? 

Mr. Brerenato. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What were you using that telephone for? 

Mr. Berenato. The telephone company said I was using it for bets. 
The phone happened to be in the premises where there was gambling 
and they took it out. 

Senator Kerauver. You filed a petition by Mr. Feinberg, your pres- 
ent lawyer, before the public utility commission, Docket ‘No. 4077, to 
get your tele phone back; is that correct ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And apparently, the board of commissioners 
found that the telephone company was justified in taking it out, but 
they ordered that it be put back; is that correct ? 

Mr. Berenato. That is right, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. I think, just for the record, if counsel will 
identify this as a decision in that case, it might be of interest to the 
committee. 

(The counsel examined the document.) 

Senator Keravuver. That appears to be a mimeographed copy of 
the court’s decision. 

Mr. FrernnerG. This seems to be the decision. I want to call your 
attention, Senator, to one portion of it where it says that there was 
no clear or convincing proof that the telephone, located in the res- 
taurant premises, or anywhere connected therewith, was ever used 
illegally. As I recall that case, this telephone was used for business 
purposes, but, by reason of the fact that Mr. Berenato had an entrance 
there to some other place, they took it out. The board held they were 
justified. That phone has never been used for any illegal purposes as 
far as I know. It is the phone that is now in the restaurant. 

Senator Krrauver. Let the decision be filed as “Exhibit 2.” It 
speaks for itself. 

(The decision previously referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2 
and is on file with the special committee. ) 

Senator Kerauver. How long were you without the telephone? 

Mr. Berenato. About 4 months. 

Senator Keravuver. Was that the telephone that was used by people 
to call in bets? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. That phone was in the restaurant. 

Senator Keravver. But the commission held there that they were 
— in taking it out because it was in your place and your place 

had been proven to have been connected with a horse operation ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You did have another telephone, did you not, in the 
horse room, the horse operating room ? 

Mr. Berenato. Not a public telephone. It was more of a commu- 
nicating phone to talk from the front to the back. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t vou receive bets over the telephone in that es- 
tablishment ? 
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Mr. Berenaro. No,sir. Not at that time. 

Mr. Moser. They were all brought in by hand ¢ 

Mr. Berenato. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You say, not at that time. Was there a time you had 
them come in by telephone ? 

Mr. Berenato. Previous to that. 

Mr. Moser. Why was that telephone taken out ‘ 

Mr. Berenaro. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You had a public telephone there. Why was it taken 
out? You must remember it. 

(The witness consulted with his counsel. ) 

Mr. Berenato. I don’t remember. I know I had another phone. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t it curtail your activities a good deal to have 
the other phone taken out ¢ 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t people want to telephone bets in? 

Mr. Berenato. It was mostly cash and carry. 

Mr. Moser. They just walked in? 

Do you know Station WOND? 

Mr. Berenaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever listened to it? 

Mr. Berenaro. I have an ad on there, yes: and I have listened to it. 

Mr. Mosrr. How often do you listen to it? 

Mr. Berenato. Whenever | am up in the afternoons. 

Mr. Moser. Whenever you are up in the afternoons? What do you 
mean ? 

Mr. Berenaro. If I get up early enough, I will listen to it. 

Mr. Moser. Do you listen to it regularly to see if your program 
is coming over ? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir 

Mr. Moser. Don’t you ever listen for racing news on it? 

Mr. Berenaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Anybody you know do that ? 

Mr. BerRENATO. I auess a lot of people listen to it. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know? 

Senator Keravuver. Is Station WOND the station you got your 
racing news information from when you operated the horse parlor? 

Mr. Berenatro. They weren’t in business at that time. 

Senator Keravver. This horse parlor you operated, you say it was 
a large room that would hold 60 people ? 

Mr. Berenaro. Sixty to seventy-five people. 

Senator Krerauver. Could anybody gd in? 

Mr. Berenaro. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you select the people you let in? 

Mr. Berenato. There was a man in the front store. 

Senator Kerauver. He knew them ? 

Mr. Berenato. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. How did you get by with the police operating ? 

Mr. Berenato. At that time the entrance I had was more of a secret 
entrance. Be hind this e iar store Was a poolroom. 

Senator Krravver. It couldn’t be very secret if 60 to 70 people went 
in and out. 

Mr. Berenaro. It still could be secret. I operate ‘d there pretty lo 
vithout the police knowing it, 
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Mr. Moser. Did Officer Arnheim come in while you were oper: ating? 

Mr. Brerenato. He came in and inspected the place quite a few 
times. 

Mr. Moser. Was it operating ? 

Senator Kerauver. Inspected what place? The restaurant or the 
horse room ? 

Mr. Berenato. It was a cigar store and behind the cigar store was 
a poolroom. There was one pool table in it. To the right there was 
an entrance under the next property. In other words, if they came 
in, the man in front saw they were detectives or cops, he wouldn't open 
the door to let them in, the door into the horse room. They would 
walk into a bare room with just a pool t: able and nobody there. 

Mr. Moser. Did Officer Arnheim know there was a horse room 
there ? 

Mr. Berenato. No. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure he didn’t? 

Mr. Berenato. Positive. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever get permission from city officials to op- 
erate that ¢ 

Mr. Berenato. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever get approval from Stumpy Orman ? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You never paid anybody for the privilege of operating? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Ever pay Stumpy Orman a share of the profits ? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Ever pay a share of the profits to anybody ? 

Mr. Berenato. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. That is all. 

Mr. Frrneerc. Can the witnesses be excused ? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Berenato and Mr. Rubenstein are excused, 
with the understanding that they may be recalled at any time, if it 
Is required. 

Senator Keracver. It is now 15 minutes to one. I think we better 
recess. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 o'clock the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators O’Conor (chairman), Kefauver, and Hunt. 

The Coarrman. The hearing will come to order, please. 

Mr. Philips, please. 

Mr. Philips, all witnesses are sworn; so, I presume you have no 

objection ? 

Mr. Pues. Absolutely not. 

The Cuamman. In the presence of the Almighty God, do you 
swear the testimony you shall give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
an a iothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Putuies. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT PHILIPS, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MARVIN PERSKIE, ATTORNEY, ATLANTIC CITY, 
N. J. 


The CHarrMan. Now, will you give us your full name, please / 

Mr. Puiuies. Albert P hilips. 

The CuarrMan. And you, sir, are accompanying him ? 

Mr. Perskie. Yes. 

The Cnamman. What is your name? 

Mr. Perskiz. Marvin Perskie, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Cuamman. And your profession / 

Mr. Perskte. I am an attorney at law. 

The CHairman. You represent Mr. Philips? 

Mr. Persxte. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. I want to assure you that you are 
very welcome, sir. 

Now, Mr. Philips, what is your full address? 

Mr. Puivtes. 556 North Massachusetts Avenue, Atl intic City, N. J. 

The Cuatrman. And your business or occupation 4 

Mr. Pumps. Tama fuel merchant in Atlantic C ity. 

The CHarrman. A fuel merchant ? 

Mr. Puituirs. That is right, petroleum products. 

The CHairman. For how long? 

Mr. Punuirs. Since I came out of the service, 514 years ago, I 
started in my own business. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. Mr. Moser, you may proceed. 

Mr. Moser. It is my understanding that you served on the grand 
jury of Atlantic County in the early part of 1951: is that correct ? 

Mr. Put.uirs. I did, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was that the 1950 January term of the grand jury 

Mr. Puiuirs. That is called the January term; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. The January term / 

Mr. Prius. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Generally speaking, what kind of cases were brought 
before that grand jury! ; 

Mr. Putts. Criminal cases. 

Mr. Moser. Well, they are always criminal cases. 

Mr. Puunies. Well, to make it more specific, gambling cases,-rape, 
larceny, and so forth. 

Mr. Moser. Were a number of cases considered ? 

Mr. Priirs. Yes, sir; quite a few. 

Mr. Moser. Were there any indictments obtained ? 

Mr. Putrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Were there any gambling indictments ? 

Mr. Putirps. Yes, sir; quite a number. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us about some of them ? 

Mr. Prnuipes. Well, some of them. 

Mr. Moser. Excuse me, Mr. Philips; I don’t want to ask you what 
happened within the proceedings of the grand jury. 
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Mr. Pures. No; I would not care to state that. 

Mr. Moser. I merely want to know what the result of them was. 

Mr. Puities. The result of them, Mr. Moser, was that we got fine 
results when they were small cases—in other words, “small fry”—but 
when we came to go up to the higher brackets then, of course, we run 
into some difficulty. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of difficulty did you run into? 

Mr. Puturs. Well—— 

Mr. Moser. Speaking in general terms. 

Mr. Putirs. Speaking in general terms, it seems that when the 
officers involved—and when I say “officers involved” I mean other 
than those that were known as the Four Horsemen, who came in and 
did not quiver a bit about giving testimony, why, we found that in 
getting at a proper result from the testimony of the other officers, due 
to the fact it appeared to me—now, this is my personal opinion—that 
they were afraid of reprisals. So, therefore, they 

Mr. Moser. It is your impression that the officers, other than the 
Four Hoursemen, were pulling their punches in their testimony before 
the oy] and jury! ¢ 

Mr. Privies. Definitely so. 

Mr. Moser. That was obvious: was it 

Mr. Priures. That was very obvious. 

Mr. Moser. You Lot the impression that they were pulling their 
punches because they were afraid of reprisals ¢ 

Mr. Puts. That was my impression. 

Mr. Moser. Were the proceedings of the grand jury kept secret, 
so far as you could tell ? 

Mr. Prius. Mr. Moser, I would say no, and I say that honestly, 
because there was many a time when I left the grand jury, and by the 
time I traveled 20 miles to my home, everybody in Atlantic City knew 
what happened, who was indicted, when, why, and where. 

Mr. Moser. Did they know what testimony had been given before 
the grand jury ¢ 

Mr. Pumps. It was never brought out definitely what went on in 
there, but I imagine they knew, because they knew who was indicted, 
and it was on the street before I even got home to drive my car 20 
miles. Evidently they must have known the whole procedure. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Philips, vou said that the officers who testified 
seemed to pull their pune ‘hes ? 

Mr. Puinips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you any comments of a general nature to make 
with regard to the attitude of the prosecuting lawyers? 

Mr. Purures. Well, sir. I have come to the conclusion. after about 
the second or third meeting, the procedure of the grand jury is—in 
my estimate is—not castle porrectly, because I don’t believe, I 
would say safely, 90 to OD percent of jurors know what their duties 

They have to look to a spokesman. Maybe that is the reason I 
retoact as spokesman for them. 

I could deliver and ask the questions and get the answers. They 

emed to favor me and come over to me instead of asking their own 
questions. They would get me to ask the questions for them. T know 
they have the power of speech, but they just don’t know how to put it 





acToss, 
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And I know that if the grand jurors themselves were given the op- 
portunity to know what their duties are, we would get a better jol> 
done. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t the prosecuting attorney or the judge who pre 
sided expl: iin to the jurors how they should hi: valle the matter ? 

Mr. Pires. Not to the extent that they would understand what 
they could do and what they could not do. The general opinion of 
the prosecutor and the assist: nar prosecutor is to prese nt the case, and 
then turn around and ask you, “Are there any questions?” 

Well, the majority of the times the grand jury would sit there like 
a bump on a log, and they wouldn’t know = to say or what to dé 

Mr. Moser. Didn't the prosecutor press the cases vigorously ? 

Mr. Furtmis. In some instances: in some instances, no. 

Sometimes we would feel that we had something concrete, and o 

wer would be: “Now, IT don’t think you have enough to get a cor 

iction downstairs.” What they meant by “downstairs” was whe 
omes up before the _ jury- ee 

Mr. Moser. You mean sometimes the prosecutor would say that 

e he presented did not seem to be enough for indictment: is th 


/ 


orrect 
Mr. Prius. After we sifted it out, to see if it was a prima 

CAUSE, and after we sifted it out, ot eourse, We would more or less 

for legal advice — the prosecutor an id assistant prosecutor, 

consequence of it Wi th: at ever vbody expec ted to hear him vive Some 


thing favorable or not favor: able. and when he would come forwaré 


with an answer such as “T don’t think there 1s enough to bring a cor 
viction downstairs.” a lot of the jurors would get cold feet and 
“Let's forget about it.” 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever get the impression that the prosecutor w 
soft-pedaling the cases ? 

Mr. Prinies. There were times that T thought probably he was 
pedaling them, and other times, again, I just couldn't understand 
him. Sometimes he was very vigorous about things in secrecy; he 
would be deliberate on them, and tell you what the conditions were im 
Atlantic City, and how. deplorable they were: and I have studied 
human nature all my life, and T thought I had human nature pretty 
well studied out: but, after I listened to the man for a while. then 
was so confusing I got to a point of thinking, “Am I right or wrong 
my deliberation here on the grand jury?” 

Mr. Moser. Now, vou sai id that some of the wlicemel seemed 1 
e hesitant about giving their testimony. 

Mr. Puimips. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you get the Impression that. the policemen were 
backed up by their ee eriors ¢ 

Mir. Prinips. Mr. Moser, I would say that none of the police officers 
got any backing up by their superiors, and T want to state this: My 
mpression, and the impression of a lot of my fellow jurors—and we 
discussed it time and time again outside of the jury room, standing in 
the anteroom—was that in the Atlantie City Police Department there 
SCOCTIV d to be ho responsibility whi itsoever, There was a lot of | HeK 
passing. 

We hi ave hi id be fore us the offici i ils of the police de spartme nt. and 
those officials seemed to neglect: they seemed to feel that “I won't 
take the responsibility; let Bill Jones take it.” And therefore. tha 
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seemed to be felt all the way down the line to the patrolman on the 

beat ; and, therefore, he was disgusted, and his attitude, whenever you 
a him any questions, was that he felt if he did get out of line he 
would be reprimanded for it and put on an outlying beat, taken out of 
probably a radio car, which he might like that particular duty, or 
a dispateher, which he might like that particular duty, and that im- 
pression always remained in my mind in the full 6 months I was on 
the grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. You got the impression that any officer vigorous in en- 
forcement would be subject to reprisal; is that correct? 

Mr. Putters. I would say that, ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you find that there was a similar lack of backing 
from the State and county officials ? 

Mr. Pumps. Yes; that backing seemed to be lacking in the whole 
county of Atlantic. 

Mr. Moser. What is your solution to this problem, if you have one 
to recommend ¢ 

Mr. Puitres. Mr. Moser, I have given a lot of consideration to this, 
and I feel that the only way that we will ever get anything done, so 
far as jury work in Atlantic County is concerned, is to have a special 
jury and special prosecutor. 

Mr. Moser. A special prosecutor sent from outside the county, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Pups. That is the only way you will get anything cleaned up, 
because everybody seems to be afraid of each other. 

Mr. Moser. I see. While you were the spokesman for the other 
members of the grand jury, did you take, generally speaking, a vig- 
orous attitude with regard to law enforcement ? 

Mr. Puimurs. I did, sir. I was sworn toa duty when I went there, 
and I felt, as a citizen and a businessman of Atlantic City, that, as a 
lifelong resident there, I knew a lot of the conditions. I knew a lot 
of conditions, I would say, from observation. I knew a lot of the 
conditions from conversation with other people. And I felt I had a 
duty to do, which I tried to do vigorously and conscientiously. 

With that in mind, and probably with the forethought of what 
was happening in Atlantic City, maybe that is the reason I was made 
the spokesman, more or less, of that jury room, or the “Stormy Petrel” 
as Tam called, and I felt that justice was not being done, and I felt 
from my connections and my examination of the so-called Four Horse- 
men, which name has grown prominent in Atlantic City, and knowing 
that they were men of sincerity, and they wanted to do a job, and they 
were fearless, being that they were fearless, I thought it was my turn 
to be fearless, too, regardless of any reprisals that I knew would come. 

Mr. Mosrr. You say reprisals you knew would come. Did any 

reprisals come to you as a member of the grand jury ? 

Mr. Primes. Yes. Mr. Moser: it did. For 16 years—that is, 16 
years ago I was appointed the State harbor master of New Jersey 
by Mr. Mertland and Governor Hoffman at that time. 

Mr. Moser. Is that an honorary position ? 

Mr. Puiuirs. That is an honorary position, Mr. Moser, and being 
around the water all my life, and being associated in marine work, I 
tried to do a job, and I donated time, 2 days a week in my busy periods, 
to execute the laws of the State of New Jersey for no remuneration 
whatsoever. 
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I a a friendly relation between the State of New Jersey and 
the boating fraternity; but, being so vigorous in my actions, and 
standing up to the powers that be in Atlantic City, and feeling that 
the so-called Four Horsemen, as the y were termed, were trying to do 
an honest-to-goodness job in cleaning up some of this corruption in 
town, and knowing that they were sincere, why, I took up their fight, 
and I took it up without backing water. 

I want to see justice done. That is what I was put there for, and 
I knew the reprisals would come. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Philips, excuse me for interrupting you, but you 
Say that you knew that re prisi ils would come, and as | underst: and it 

shortly after you finished serving as a grand juror you were removed 
as the State harbor master? 

Mr. Pisires. I was notified that my reappointment would not take 
effect as of July 1, 19514 

Mr. Moser. Who notified you?! 

Mr. Piuies. I was notified by the chief of the division of naviga- 
tion, who has an oflice in Newark. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that an appointment of that kind, such as 
chief harbor master, is really, in substance, an appointment by the 
State senator ¢ 

Mr. Puinirs. He could a a lot to do with it, Mr. Moser. He 
could O. K. it or not O. K. 1 

Mr. Moser. But if he aid not O. K. it you would not be appointed ? 

Mr. Pures. I would not have a chance in the world. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, he had a complete veto power? 

Mr. Putuirs. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And that senator is Hap Farley; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pues. That is our senator from Atlantic County. 

Mr. Moser. That is all. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Our next witness will be Mr. Portock. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Portock, will you raise your right hand and 
be sworn? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

The CrarmrMan. In the presence of the Almighty God do you swear 
that the testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Porrock. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JACK PORTOCK, ATLANTIC CITY (N. J.) POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Carman. Now, Mr. Portock, give us your full name, please, 
for the record. 

Mr. Porrock. Jack Portock, P-o-r-t-o-c-k. 

The CHarrMan. P-o-r-t-o-c-k ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And, Mr. Portock, your address? 

Mr. Porrock. 222 North Montpelier Avenue, Atlantic C ity, N. J 

The Cuamman. And you are a member of the police department ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of what rank? 

Mr. Porrock. Sir? 
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The Cuatrman. What grade? 

Mr. Porrock. Patrolman, sir. 

The Cuamman. How long, Mr. Portock, have you been a member 
of the Atlantic City Police Department ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. It will be 3 years October 1, of 1951. 

The Cuarman. What did you do prior to that? 

Mr. Porrock. I was in the service, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In the service? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrmman. All right. Now, might I ask that throughout the 
time that you are on the stand that you talk out loudly, please, so 
that all may hear you. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moser, you may proceed, please. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Portock, you are a member of the Four Horse- 
men, are you not! 

Mr. Porrock. Ye S, sll 

Mr. Moser. ree you are an ordinary flatfoot ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, si 

Mr. Mosrr. You eae the previous testimony by two of the other 
Four Horsemen, and I refer particularly to Warlich’s testimony, in 
which he described the pay-raise fight. 

I don’t think we ought to go into that again, except that I wonder 
if you have any fees il thoughts that you would like to add to it. 

Mr. Porrock. Well, I could explain the racket control over the 
police department, so far as having them vote certain ways, and not 

illowing the police department to advertise at certain racket-con- 
trolled stores, so far as advertising for our pay raise was concerned. 

For instance, when we started on our pay raise, we distributed 
literature to be placed in the windows as, “Vote ‘Yes’ for the police 
ind firemen’s pay raise,” and no one objected at that time. 

But when Senator Farley made a statement that he was coming 
out openly against us, all the stores that were booking horses and 
writing numbers and taking baseball action, or doing everything 
illegal, deliber: ately ripped the signs out of the windows and said 
that they were taking orders from the organization, regardless of 
whether it was for police officers or firemen or anyone else, although 
they were involved in illegal rackets. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have an interview with Harry “Cherry” 
Haggerty ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; I did, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say about it? 

Mr. Porrock. He was involved—— 

Mr. Moser. He isa numbers racketeer ; is he not ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say about it? 

Mr. Porrock. I approached “Cherry” Haggerty with another of 
ficer by the name of Joseph Pasquale and asked him for his support 
in the police and firemen’s pay raise, because he was the president of 
the Receeaanns? Union. Previous to that I had obtained the support 
from the American Federation of Laber at the Ambassador Hotel. 
at their convention, and being that the Bartenders’ Union was a mem- 
ber of that organization I went to him for an endorsement. 
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When I approached Mr. Haggerty as a member of the Bartenders’ 
Union, he told me that, “I cannot give you an endorsement,” he said, 
“because I am a politician.” 

I 7 “Mr. Haggerty, I am not speaking to you as a police officer 
to a racket man, I am speaking to you as a union official.” 

He says, “I still say I am a politician, and you cannot bother me.’ 

And as I started out the door he started to laugh and he said, ‘ “ie 
you think that you can bother me, or any one of my men,” he said, 
“I will have your ‘tin’ ae h means he would have my badge, or 
he would move me to Venice Park or Chelsea Heights, which are out- 
lying districts in Atlantic City. 

When he said that I thanked him and I said, “Yes, sir, Mr. Hag- 
gerty,” and I walked out. 

Mr. Moser. Does Mr. Haggerty have any reason for being able to 
say he could take your “tin” away / 

‘Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have anything to do with the police force ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. In Atlantic City he does, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What does he have to do with the pray force—excuse 
me just a minute—let me finish—as I understand it, he is the local 
man for the Bartenders’ Union, and also you say thes he is in the 
numbers racket. Why does a man like that have something to do 
with the operation of the police force of Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Well, he has the protection of the political influence 
in Atlantic City, and he does as hb pleases op venly, Nobody can stop 
him unless, as you previously stated, you get somebody with a little 
bit of outs, as the Senator said before. and ope nly de fy him. Othe r- 
wise they do as they please. 

All he has to do is to call up a politician, or the director, or the chief, 
and if Officer Portock happened to go by his store and annoy him, 
Officer Portock was not walking that beat next day. 

Mr. Moser. Y ou mean that they could change that beat over night ? 

Mr. Porrock. They could change the beat in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you mean to say that a gangster in Atlantic City 
can change a policeman’s beat overnight ? 

Mr. Porrock. That is so. 

The CuairMan. Not only could it have been done, but in instances 
we have known about it actually happening ¢ 

Mr. Portrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Further, with regard to the pay raise fight, it is my 
understanding that a loyalty oath was distributed among the police 
force officers. Officer Warlich and Gribbin, I think, have both testi- 
fied as tothat. Was that the oath distributed by Lane, Vincent Lane? 

Mr. Porrock. The loyalty oath was brought to me by one Edward 
Nappen. 

Mr. Moser. Edward Nappen ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He is the indictment clerk in the prosecutor's office? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And he asked you to oppose your own pay raise, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. Edward Nappen approached me approxi- 
mately about a quarter to four in the afternoon, one afternoon as I 
was coming to work, and asked me if he could speak to me. | said, 
“Certainly, sir.” 
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He took me into the captain’s office, and he pulled out of his pocket 
a sheet of paper about as long as this [indicating], and he asked me 
to read it. I read the sheet of paper, and at the top, 1 don’t know 
exactly, but it was in this manner, it said that: 

“IT will stay loyal to Senator Francis ‘Hap’ Farley, and will vote 
‘No’ for the police and firemen’s pay raise, and will work to defeat the 
police and firemen’s pay referendum.” 

When I read it I became very perturbed, and Edward Nappen seen 

that I was getting excited and he says that, “Jack, this is not my ide: 
He said, “I just came from a meeting from the Penn-Atlantic Hotel 
with Senator Farley, and the rest of the political leaders, and I am 
just a messenger boy.” He said, “I don’t believe in this, but,” he 
says, “I have to do it, that is my orders.” 

So I read it again, and I w: anted to see who had really signed j 
So I said to him, “Did anybody sign it?” He says, “Well, the one 
that you have to sign is in my pocket.” He says, “I don’t want you 
to see the other signatures.’ 

When he said that I told him, “There is only two or three things 
that I am loyal to, my God and country, and my wife and children, 
and my mother and dad.” 

Mr. Moser. Might you have added “Law enforcement” é 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; I could have. 

Mr. Moser. Now. at the time the vote was taken one of the officers 
testified that the policemen and firemen who were casting their ballots 
on the subject of the pay raise, some of them would show their ballots 
to a political leader, or to an inspector at the polls at the time they 
cast their votes. 

Would you like to add anything to that? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; that is true. On that day I was on vacation, 
and I had undertaken a job to go from poll to poll and help the boys 
out who were working with us, and I might say that we did not only 
have four horsemen, we at that time had 104 police officers, or 150 
police officers, who really wanted the pay raise, and they worked for 
the pay raise, and as I was going around from poll to poll there were 
certain nee officers or certain city employees who were under the 
thumb of the political element of Atlantic City, and when they 
voted, they voted an open ballot, in my presence, many a time. 

As a matter of fact, Officer John Mooney, in my presence, voted an 
open ballot. He handed it open, openly to show them how he voted. 

I cannot see how a police officer woul | deliber: ately vote “No” against 
his own pay raise, unless the pressure was put on. 

Mr. Moser. Officer Moone *V 18 On the vice Squi ad, is he not 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who are some of the others that you say are subject to 
the thumb of the political organization ? 

Mr. Porrock. All the members of the vice squi ad, all the men in the 

radio cars, all the inside men, men that have jobs that you have to have 
political pressure to get the jobs, and if you didn't h; ave the political 
pressure, you couldn't get it. 

The Cuamman. Well, Officer Portock, if that is true, that all the 
members of the vice squi id and the other particul: ir details that you 
have referred to are under the domination of the politic al leaders and 
are directly answerable to them, what have you to say as to their 
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effectiveness or efficiency in carrying out their duties to clean up con- 
ditions in Atlantic City ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Well, in reference to the vice squad, I think that is 
what you mean, Senator / 

The Cuarrman. Particularly. 

Mr. Porrock. In reference to the vice squad, it is common know! 
dge throughout the entire city of Atlantic City that the vice squad 
would not make an arrest unless it had the O.K. from “Stumpy” 
Orman, or some political leader like James Boyd or Vincent Lane, 
and they would not do nothing upon their own. They are very, very 
ineflicient because they cannot act upon their own. 

Now, Sergeant Sullivan, who is in charge of the vice squad, he 
the type of boy that would like to doa job, but he is not allowed to do 
ajob. It iscommonly known in Atlantic City that John Mooney runs 
the vice squad. If Sergeant Sullivan wanted to make an arrest, he 
would have to get the O.K. from —_ n Mooney. That is commonly 
known throughout the entire city, sir. 

The Cramman. One of the primary functions of such a squad 
t{o—— 

Mr. Porrock. Stamp out vice. 

The CHarrMan (continuing). Yes, indeed, to stamp out vice, by 
operating independently, and by striking wherever circumstances 
warrant and without notice to others, is that correct ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And do you think that is possible or impossible 
under present-day conditions ? 

Mr. Porrock. It is impossible if you have men that will take orders 
from the political leaders. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, but I asked whether vou think that as pres- 
ently constituted, and operating as they are now, that it is possible to 
stamp out lawlessness. 

Mr. Porrock. No. sit 

Senator Hunt. May I ask a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hun. You just mentioned the name of Mr. Mooney. Do 
you know him as a pretty free spender ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know him as often frequenting rather ex 
pensive night clubs ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Do you think he spends apparently more money 
than a patrolman on a salary of $2,900, plus a $400 bonus, and being a 
married man, could spend ? 

Mr. Portrock. Yes, sir. I have openly seen him several times in 
night clubs. I have seen him throw $50 bills over the bar. We have 
witnesses that have seen him on certain dates in which they call the 
North Side Bar. I have the date here some place, where he was ‘ 
vice-squad automobile and he was, I won’t even say he was under the 
influence of liquor, but I would say he was very much intoxic ated, 

5 or 6 o'clock in the morning, and you don’t do them things unless you 
are getting money some place where you are not supposed to get it. 

Mr. Moser. Would you say, Mr. Portock, that the people who ulti- 
mately determine what vice will be stopped in Atlantic City are the 
persons who themselves are engaged in vice? 
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Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is that correct? 

Mr. Porrock. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. After the election on the question of your pay raise, 
which you lost, I understand from the other officers who have testified 
that there were a number of reprisals. 

Before coming to that it is also my understanding that there were 
a number of raids that you people conducted. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of those? Would you like to en- 
large on the testimony that has already been given ? 

Mr. Porrocx. Well, I could say for one, one Austin Johnson, the 
reason | wanted to bring that arrest up was that Vincent Lane had 
made a statement here before this committee that Officer Warlich 
was in error when he stated that it was due to Officer Warlich and my- 
self that the man was brought in on a violation of probation. 

After the second arrest of Austin Johnson, Officer Warlich and 
entered the prosecutor’s office and asked the prosecutor, “How come a 
man who was on 5 years’ probation, and who has been arrested twice on 
lottery charges, can be allowed to walk the streets of Atlantie City?” 

For a moment he did not know what to say. He did not give us an 
answer, but immediately turned around, in our presence, and he told 
the girl, his secretary—as a matter of fact, he dictated a letter or the 
warrant, whatever she was writing down—to bring in Austin John- 
sonatthattime. Asa matter of fact, he told her to get Judge Leonard 
to sign the warrant. 

Vincent Lane didn’t know nothing about it. He had no ways and 
means of knowing anything about it, which it was his duty to bring 
him in here for the first arrest, not the second arrest. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, when Vincent Lane testified before this 
committee that it was he who asked for the warrant, he neglected to 
say that he did so at your insistence, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Porrockx. He did not do it at our insistence. The prosecutor 
done it at our insistence. Vincent Lane was not there at all. He 
knew nothing about it. That warrant was issued probably after 
Austin Johnson was probably brought in, that Vincent Lane knew 
something about. it. 

Mr. Moser. When Austin Johnson was in jail, did he come home 
at all? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. It is commonly known throughout the 
entire north side of Atlantic City that the sheriff, Sheriff Gormley, 
used to send him home week ends, probably with a chauffeur, or 
somebody, every week end he was home. 

Mr. Moser. While he was incarcerated he would be allowed to go 
home every week end? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And driven home in the sheriff's car ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did the sheriff’s car take him back when the week end 
was over ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. One time Austin Johnson was probably a little late, 
and that is the time the sheriff probably got a little scared that Austin 
Johnson wasn’t back on time, and he sent a teletype over the air 
that he had escaped, in order to cover up for him bringing him back 
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in town. As a matter of fact, the sheriff’s aide, the man that was 
supposed to have brought him back in town that night, was the one 
who brought him back to Atlantic County, Mays Landing, and the At- 
lantic County grand jury at that time indicted Austin Johnson for 
escape, and at that time he was sent to State’s prison, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Were there any other cases of prisoners who were 
allowed to spend their week ends at home, that you know of # 

Mr. Porrock. It was commonly known, it was brought to us that 
Harold Scheper was brought home e very week end, sir. 

Mr. Mosrer. And how about Austin C lark, was he one? 

Mr. Porrock. I never heard nothing of him. 

Mr. Moser. But Se heper was allowed to come home every week end ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Harold Scheper is the man in the numbers game whose 
income-tax return shows a $175,000 gross in 1950, is that correct 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. The man whom you have heard testimony about today / 

Mr. Porrocx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Now, there was a raid that was called the Solitaire 
raid. 

Mr. Portock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you want to tell us about that ? 

Mr. Porrock.. Yes, sir: : very much so. 

At 3203 Boardw: alk, on December 7, 1950, Officers Gribbin and 
myself entered the premises and arrested one Fred Solitaire and 
Ellis Lewis. We confiscated a list of phone numbers, probably 100, 
120, or 150 or more phone numbers that went as far as Newark, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, California, Baltimore, Md., throughout the entire State, 
of different bookmakers. 

Mr. Moser. Have you gota list of that? 

Mr. Porvock, I don’t have one here, sir, handy. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you do have a photostat / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, Sl 

Mr. Moser. I have he fore me a photostatic copy of a list, and let 
me show it to you, and ask you if that is it | handing document to wit- 
ness |. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; there are the original phone numbers, the 
way we took them off the wall, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And is that document before you a copied list of the 
same ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I would like to explain this list a little later, sir, if 
I may. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Porrock. When we confiscated these phone numbers, and 
brought the prisoners into headquarters and booked them, we held onto 
these phone numbers for fear if they got into the wrong hands, that 
it would be a beautiful way to shake a lot of people down, and we were 
afraid to turn them in to the authorities for fear they would get lost, 
and we held onto them. 

The following day or 2 days later, I just don’t remember which, 
Officer Gribbin and myself were called in to Director Kerstetter’s office, 
and he gave us a direct order to turn that evidence over to him. We 
refused. He ordered our captain at that time, or presently is, Capt. 
Howard Lewis, not to allow us out of the city hall until that list was 
turned over. 
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Officer Gribbin told him that the list was at home in a safe place, 
and he did not have it with him. We used that excuse to leave the 
city hall and gain a little bit of time to think it over. 

When we come back, we enlisted the aid of one of the honest police 
oflicers of ate tic City, Sgt. Albert Wilson, in making photostatic 
copies of the list before we turned them over, which he did, and in 
the process of making that list he would stop by his superior officer once 
or twice, or maybe three times, from assisting us in making up these 
photostats. 

Now, after this list was turned over to Director Kerstetter, I would 
say about a week or two later, this list here was given to us by a 
member of the vice squad, broken down with the aid of the telephone 
company. 

On the extreme left-hand side it has the phone number of a sub- 
seriber, then it has the ieears name, then it has the subscriber’s 
vddress, and in the extreme right-hand corner it has titled at the top, 
“Bookmaker.” And the name of the bookmaker in every one of these 
phone numbers, which means that the vice squad, including John 
Mooney who testified that he knew nothing about vice in Atlantic 
City, the name of every bookmaker in Atlantic City. 

Now, 2 weeks later, after this list was issued, 2 weeks later Officers 
Gribbin and myself and Warlich, we raided an establishment known as 
Vincent Rando, which shows that nothing was done about these phone 
numbers, and about these bookmakers, and I will venture to say that 
90 percent of these men are operating in Atlantic City today. 

That is what I have to say about these phone numbers. 

Mr. Moser. And that the vice squad must know about it bec ause they 
have that list indicating they are bookmakers. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; they are the ones who put the names of the 
bookmakers in. 

Mr. Moser. Mr.Portock, will you also tell us about the situation 
that you discovered with regard to Cohen and Schneider. Will you 
tell us who they are and what their participation was. 

Mr. Porrock. Cohen and Schneider are two bookmakers in Atlantic 
City who have been partners. They were oper: ating at a place called 
5 South Huntington, and 30 North La Clede Place in Atlantic C ity. 

Sometime around in December of 1950—this is all information that 
was given to us through different informers that have been working 
with us—somewheres in December of 1950, the vice squad entered the 
premises of 30 North LaClede Place. I say the vice squad, but it was 
less Sergeant Sullivan, I understand through an investigation that 
he was in the hospital at the time—but they made a raid on 30 North 
LaClede Place and they arrested Mr. Cohen. Instead of taking Mr. 
Cohen in with the evidence, he started to quote “cop a plea” with them, 

“Is there anything I can do about it?” Or, “Can I see somebody or 
straighten this matter out?” And it is Ree that he called 
Stumpy” Ormi in, 

“Stumpy” Orman told him it was going to cost him a lot of money, 

He said, “Well, how much money £ 7” Hie said, $2500.” 

He is supposed to have paid $2,500 to “Stumpy” Orman to be let go 

that date. He was never arrested, sir. That is what we found about 
( ohen and Schneider. 

Mr. Moser. You think that is true because of the fact you know the 
raid took place, and you know there was no arrest, is that right? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Now, you members of the Four Horsemen who conducted 
these raids, did you find any obstructions or reprisals in connection with 
your activities ¢ 

Mr. Portock. Yes, sir. We received no cooperation from our supe- 
riors whatsoever. No cooperation at all. When we made an arrest 
on an indictable offense—which was always—we always charged the 
parties that we arrested with a high misdemeanor, which makes it 
indictable in the past, but if you brought an indictable offense to the 
Detective Bureau, you received the assistance of the Detective Bureau. 
They immediately assigned a detective to follow through on the in- 
vestigation. 

But in all our arrests of gambling, which was indictable, we had to 
make out our own reports. We had to make out our own prosecutor’s 
processor reports. We had to make out our own investigations. ‘This 
was all on our own time, sir. We had to do everything, so far as the 
case was concerned, even though it was not our job, 

Now, at one time we received the able assistance of a man in the 
Detective Bureau by the name of Sidney Rosenberg, who assisted us, 
and he was called in to Inspector Arnheim’s office and was given the 
devil for it, and he was told that if the Four Horsemen could make 
their raids on their off time, they could make their reports on their off 
time, that we can take care of them ourselves. 

The members of the department, the rank and file, were with us 100 
percent, and they were fearful of us being hurt. They used to ap- 
proach us many times and say, “Be careful, they are going to get you. 
The ‘y are going to do this. eo 

They put me on outlying beats, beats that were never patrolled in 
the history of Atlantic City. We were watched constantly by private 
detectives that were hired to watch us in case that we made a misslip, 
that they might get an excuse to suspend us, or something. 

Mr. Moser. You say you were being watched by private detectives. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. W ho do you suppose employed the private detectives ? 

Mr. Porrocx. Who do I suppose ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Porrock. Well, I would say “Stumpy” Orman, Vince Lane, 
“Hap” Farley, the political leaders you have before you today who 
control Atlantic City. 

Mr. Moser. They had private detectives watching the policemen to 
make sure that the policemen did not enforce the laws. 

Mr. Porrock. No; I think they were watching us to see if we did 
anything wrong, like a police officer sometimes walks in to get a cup 
of coffee, that privilege was taken away from me. I walked right by 
my own door, and it is common knowledge that if a police officer 
walks the beat by his own home, instead of going to a restaurant to eat, 
where it costs a dollar to eat, he walks in and eats in his own home for 
15 to 20 minutes. That privilege was taken away from me. 

Mr. Moser. They told you you could not do that ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I ‘asked my sergeant if I could go in and 
eat, and he says, “Well, 1 will speak to my captain,” who was Captain 
Lodovico, and he came back to me about 20 minutes later and told me 
that Captain Lodovicco said in order to eat in your home while you 
work a beat, it is a special] privilege and Portock is not one of them 
privileged. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Portock, right there, it is customary in a num- 
ber of metropolitan departments to commend those officers who are 
particularly successful or vigilant in the enforcement of the law, and 
to give encouragement to them. 

Has there been any such practice as that in the Atlantic City 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I was never commended by any superior in the At- 
lantic City Police Department, sir. The only commendation we have 
had was am the Press Union newspaper, and the honest citizens of 
Atlantic City. 

The Cnarrmman. Was there no effort made to either reward those 
who were attempting to discharge their duty fearlessly, or to give 
them some incentive to carry on? Was there no such thing done? 

Mr. Porreck. No, sir; we were hindered every way in every step 
we took. We received threats over the telephone. My wife was 
threatened, my children were threatened. They didn’t have the guts 
to come up and threate ‘nme. 

And they used to take it out on mv wife. I had to go to the phone 
company and put In a spec lal phone, on which nobody could a the 
phone number. 

When you walk the streets everybody, your own friends, are afraid 
to talk to you. They are afraid to speak to you for fear that the or- 
ganization would hurt them in their businesses, and in their jobs. 

Otticer Warlich’s dad wouldn’t speak to him because he was afraid, 
not that he worked for the city, and they used to cry, his mother and 
father, that he was going to be hurt. 

It cannot be explained, sir, how they hurt us and hindered us in 
every step wo took. 

The CuatrMan. Is that the condition obtaining, still existing right 
up to this time? 

Mr. Porrock. No, siz 

The Cuarmman. [as there been much of a change in the situation ? 

Mr. Porrock. And due to the grand-jury investigation that we had, 
and other incidents that I will explain later, we were put back to cer- 
tain jobs that we had before. I will explain that when the time 
comes, sir, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. What I was attempting to do a minute or two ago 
was to point directly to the commanding officers in the police depart- 
ment, shile I realize the seriousness of the matter of the tellepi one 
calls to , which you have referred, I particularly wanted to invite your 
attention to the action or nonaction of the commanding officers of 
lice department. There they had a direct responsibility, and 
they ought to have been aware of the work that you and your fellow 
oflicers were performing. 

Mr. Porrock. We sent in written requests to our superior officers, 
the chief of police and Director Kerstetter, in writing, asking them, 
informing them of the serious situation that takes place in Atlantic 
City, if they would allow us to go out and alleviate, to help alleviate 
the vice that is going on in Atlantic City, and we were continu illy 
turned down. 

The Cuamman. And never given any commendation or were never 
singled out for a pat on the back, so to speak? 

Mr. Porrock. The only time they would pat me on the back is to 
knock me over, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Portock, did you see any evidence of attempts to 
block arrests or to sabotage your ‘efforts to conduct arrests 

Mr. Porrock. I did not set that evidence, sir. That evidence in- 
volved one “Big Six” Shephardson, William Shephardson, a police 
officer, and Jesse Robinson. “Big Six” Shephardson has worked with 
the so-called Four Horsemen continuously throughout our campaign. 
He has given us evidence, he has worked with us, and at times when 
we were working he was always in the process of investigating 
gambling. 

He was in the process of making an arrest of one Charles Hogan, 
who was a convicted criminal, As a matter of fact, he was ee 
to register under the Criminal Registration Act of Atlantic City by 
Frederick Warlich, and while “Big Six” Shephardson ate Jes 
Robinson were in the process of making an arrest, they had to go 
through an alley, and while they were in pursuit of this man, and they 

‘ame to the entrance of this alley, Officer John Mooney pulled up in 

his private car and stopped right in front of the street and stayed 
there until eo Hogan ans enact 

They reported it, they signed a complaint against John Moon 
and Jae k Pilerim, a) is also a poli e officer, who he Ipe d Officer Jol hn 
Mooney in this incident. 

This complaint was investigated by Assistant Director Todd Ker 
stetter, who whitewashed it completely, whitewashed it, after two 
officers testified openly that John Mooney and Jack Pilgrim blocked 
them in an arrest. and the complaint was whitewashed, 

Mr. Most R. Did you see any — nce ot evide nee disappearing ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. I did not see it, sir. I think we have a newspapel 
man here covering the story who 1 was present at the time, Josh Wein 
traub. Officer James Maslin and Herbert Siebert, who also assisted 
the Four Horsemen continuous throughout their campaign, stopped 
aman on the street by the name of Edward Kelley, who is presen ithy 
under indictment for that same charge, after the grand jury investi- 
vated it. Being inexperienced in gambling arrests, they did not know 
how far they could go in searching a man whom they suspected of 

aving numbers evidence on his person. So they took the man to the 
ie ‘tective bureau, and they insisted in the detective bureau to have the 
man searched. No one there in the detective bureau would help them 
out. 

James Maslin came downstairs and left this one Edward Kelley 
there alone. As he left him there alone, Edward Kelley went to hand 
this reporter, Josh Weintraub, the number slips that were on his per- 
son, and Josh Weintraub refused to take them. 

He then disappeared into a room, which is the office of Director 
Kerstetter, with one Jerry Sullivan, who is also a detective, and when 
he came out 2 minutes later he openly submitted to a search. Nat- 
urally there was no evidence on him. 

Maslin filed a complaint. They had an investigation, and that was 
whitewashed, sir. The evidence was stolen right in the detective 
bureau. 

Newspaper accounts will speak freely of that evidence. 

Mr. Moser. Were the ‘re any cases where confessions by people Aa 
rested were changed or alter ‘ed in any way ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I arrested one by the name of Samuel 
Wortham for being a messenger to a lottery, and possession of numbers 
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slips. That is, not myself, I arrested him with Officer Joseph Pas 
quale, who also assisted us in every way he could. In making the 
arrest I questioned the man as to who he had worked for, and he told 
me he worked for “Cherry” Haggerty. 

When I took him into the detective bureau, I gave him a sheet of 
paper, yellow paper, and asked him to put it down in his own hand- 
writing, as to who he worked for, and who he turned the slips over 
to, and who paid him his money, and so forth and so on, and I figured 
that that was the best evidence that could be gotten, if the man made 
it in his own handwriting. Not being an experienced detective, I 
could not give him the questions and answers, and so forth and so on. 
The man put down the date, and the time, and he told me that he took 
the evidence to Jackson and Atlantic Avenue, that is what he wrote 
down on the sheet of paper, and put it into a car bearing the license 
number AC-491, which was “Cherry” Haggerty’s license number, and 
told me the time he had been there, and so forth and so on, in the 
confession. 

I turned that in as evidence. Now, about a week later I went to 
Inspector Arnheim, and asked him what he was going to do about it, 
whether he was going to bring “Cherry” Haggerty in and question 
him, or whether he was going to whitewash that, too, which eventually 
they did do. 

He said, “The judge will take care of it when the case comes up.” 
I said, “The judge doesn’t have anything to do with it, if you make : an 
arrest it is your job to go out and apprehend anyone else involved.” 
He finally told me he would take care of it and turn it over to Sergeant 
Sullivan of the vice squad. 

Sergeant Sullivan, in turn, brought this man Wortham in, instead 
of bringing “Cherry” Haggerty in, and questioned him in a way so 
that it made him the police officer and made me the criminal, that I 
forced the man to write the confession, that I browbeat him, and that 
I promised him immunity, that I done everything in my power to get 
him to write it in his own handwriting. 

When I brought the man up I was in the presence of Joseph Pas- 
quale, and I was in the presence of one Bernard Keene, a detective, 
and that was all whitewashed, nothing was done about that. 

Mr. Moser. Was the confession thrown away, altered, or what was 
done about it? 

Mr. Porrock. They obtained a different statement from this in- 
dividual, a confession. ‘They al not throw that away, because 
everything I turned over to them I obtained a photostatic copy of 
for my own records, so they could not throw the confession away, it 
wouldn’t do them no good. TI still have it in my possession. 

Mr. Moser. Some of the other officers testified they had obtained 
warrants for searching and arresting various places, and they said 
they had difficulty obtaining the warrants, and when they did they 
usually found the place they were raiding was tipped off. Do you 
have any information to adc 1 to that? 

Mr. Porrock. I think Officer Gribbin was very clear in stating 
the raid that we made on the waiters’ union, on a man by the name 
of Massena, who was active there. We had our own informer there 
at the time. This individual, known as “Rheumatism” Rosey, came 
in and told them to clear out, that Portock and Gribbin had a warrant, 
and he already stated that. 
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But I would like to say that we had obtained a warrant for a man 
named Dorsett Stewart, and the reason we were successful on that 
was that we had tied the telephone up to his home, and nobody could 
make a call to warn him that we were on our way. 

Now, I was on duty at the time, doing tr: affic in the center of the 
street, and when Officers Gribbin and Warlich approached me, and 
had permission from the chief of police for me to assist them on 
the arrest, I still did not leave my corner until I was relieved by 
Officer William Clayton, who reported the fact that he did relieve 
me properly, and I went on that raid on my lunch hour. 

After the raid was successful, we found numerous evidence, all 
different types of adding machines, radio slips, money, everything 
that can be found in a numbers lottery bank, and we brought the evi 
dence into the city hall, and I was suspended on the spot for par 
ticipating in that raid. When the captain suspended me, I asked 
him why, and he said that I had no authority to leave my post. 1 
told him that I was properly relieved, that I had the permission of 
the chief of police, and that it was my sworn duty, as a police officer, 
even if I was not properly relieved, to assist another officer in his duty, 
if | was asked to do so. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you got a reprimand for doing 
some extra work on your lunch hour ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I was suspended for 5 days. I was never 
called in by no one and asked why I went, where I went, to whom I 
went, or given an explanation of why I was suspended in any way, 
or to explain my efforts in no way, shape, or form. 

I was suspended, and on “¥ fifth day I received a letter at home 
to come back to work. aan I did not. lose any money, because the 
good citizens of Atlantie City sent different contributions in to the 
Press Union newspaper, several sent them in, a dollar, $2, $3, and | 
received $35 over the amount of money that I lost on my wages. I 
took the $35, after we had gotten together, myself and Gribbin and 
Warlich, and we donated the $35 to the welfare agencies of Atlantic 
City, and the Press Union newspapers carried a wonderful story 
about it. 

When the story came into the public’s eye, I was called into In- 
spector Arnheim's office, and he was going to suspend me again be- 
cause I accepted the money from the public. 

So I told him it was his job, that if he was my superior to go 
ahead. But he gave me a break, through the goodness of his heart, 
I suspect. 

Senator Hunt. Wouldn’t it have been a profitable investment if 
you had allowed him to suspend you again, probably the citizens 
would have doubled the ante the next time. 

Mr. Porrock. I think it would have, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Portock, they had a session of the erand jury early 
In January ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moser. Did you testify before that grand jury? 

Mr. Porrock. I testified before that grand jury approximately 
about 10 or 15 times, sir, on gambling arrests. ; 

Mr. Moser. I don’t think it would be ap propriate for you to reveal 
the testimony that occurred before the grand jury, except your own, 
otherwise the proe a are secret. 


Mr. Porrock. Yes, si 
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Mr. Moser. However, you can state what your own testimony was, 
you can state what the results of the proceedings of the grand jury 
were, and you can also state generally what your impression of the 
grand-jury proceedings was from your own experience. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Is there anything you would like to say with regard 
to that? 

Mr. Porrock. I testified before the Atlantic County grand jury, and 
I informed them of everything that had taken place in the city of 
Atlantic City. I informed them of my beliefs. I informed them of 
the evidence that I had confiscated in different arrests. I informed 
them of my convictions, that I think that the Atlantic City vice squad 
was not acting on its own, that it was politically controlled, that it is 
racket controlled. 

I informed them of everything that I could possibly do to help 
alleviate the situation in Atlantic City. That is the first time that they 
had asked mie. 

Knowing that a grand-jury room is supposed to be secretive, I told 
them, not fearing that anyone on the outside would know what I said. 
Not that I cared, but it is supposed to be secret—and when I got home, 
about a week later we were called in to Mr. Frederick’s office, who is 
city solicitor, Officer Warlich, Officer Gribbin, and myself, and he was 
talking to us about being good cops, and he was trying to help the 
organization, that he had nothing to do with the rackets, but he would 
like to see that the bad publicity was stopped. And he says, “Warlich 
and Gribbin might be able to be str: aightened out,” he said, “but Por- 
tock,” he said, “you have been a bad boy,” he said, “up there in front 
of the grand jury.” He said, “You said things you were not supposed 
to say. 

So I asked him, I said, “I thought that was supposed to be secret.” 
That was the only answer I received. 

So in my opinion, everything that is said, or everything that is done 
in a grand-jury room, is made public, or I won’t say made public, 
but it is made pub lic to the ears of the peop le who control the gran d 
jury room. 

I guess that about covers it, 

Mr. Mo seER. Did you hear ots any cases of pressure being brought on 
grand jurors outside the grand jury for the purpose of influencing 
their activities 

Mr. Porrockx. Well, I understand that pressure was brought on Mr. 
Phillips. A Mr. Benjamin Alten, who was a member of the grand 
jury, pressure was brought on him. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of pressure? 

Mr. Porrock. Well, the people that were in business, they would 
probably call him up and tell him he would not get his mereantile 
license or any sort of contract with the city. They would offer him 
to put in bids for the contract of the city merchandise if they didn't 
go along with him. 

During the grand jury investigaton they indicated, we know fo1 
a fact, that indictments were drawn up, indictments were signed, and 
it is common, ordinary knowledge throughout the city on a Sunday 
morning that certain individuals were indicted, and on Monday morn- 
ing they were called back and taken to a vote, and the indictments 
were thrown out. 
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I mean, it was commonly known throughout the city of Atlantic 
City, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Lester Burdick ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You heard testimony yesterday to the effect that he 
had received money from a bookie with a package of c igarettes. i 
you have any other knowledge of money having been received | 
Lester Burdick from racketeers ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. Mr. Warlich and myself—— 

Mr. Moser. Let me interrupt you just a moment to say, for the rec- 
ord, that Lester Burdick is a salesman for the WOND radio station, 
and also is a clerk of the State Senate of New Jersey, is that correct ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. All right, now go ahead. 

Mr. Porrock. Officer Warlich and myself, we were parked on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, I don’t have the exact date here, 1 did have it, and I 
must have mislaid it, but we were watching “Cherry” Haggerty and 
Charles Hogan, and we noticed Lester Burdick drive up in his car 
AE-7, it was about 1:15 in the afternoon, and I think it was on the 
12th of March. I have the date, but I don’t have it handy, and we 
saw him speak to Charles Hogan. Charles Hogan walked in—it was 
on the 22d of March, pardon me. 

Mr. Moser. What is that book you are referring to / 

Mr. Porrock. That is a diary we have kept of every incident that 
has taken place since we were active, so it is accurate. 

Mr. Moser. Give us the date on which Lester Burdick was talking 
to Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Porrock. On the 22d of March, Lester Burdick pulled up and 
spoke to Mr. Hogan. Naturally we could not hear what he said. 

Mr. Moser. What is Mr. Hogan’s business ? 

Mr. Porrock. He is also in the numbers business. He is reputed to 
be “Cherry” Haggerty’s partner, and Charles Hogan, he is commonly 
known as John, walked into the bartenders union and came out with 
John Massena, who is a bookmaker, and Massena walked up to Lester 
Burdick, and put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out a roll of 
bills big enough to choke a horse, and pulled off several bills and 
handed them to Lester Burdick, sir. We have seen that in our 
presence. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear that Har ry Hi: aggerty had been shot ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is the story about that ‘ 

Mr. Porrock. Well, the story we don’t know, sir, but it was rumored 
throughout the city of Atlantic City that “Cherry” Haggerty was 
shot, and he was taken to the hospital, and everything was secretive. 
Our informers tell us that quite a few politicians were present, were 
running in and out of the place, and instead of keeping him down- 
stairs in the accident bure: - they immediately rushed him upstairs 
into the operation room, and they oper: ated on him there, and no one 
seems to be able to get a record of the report that they make when 
you enter a hospital. 

Austin Johnson had spoken to Officer Gribbin to go easy on him 
one time, and Officer Gribbin was trying to make a deal with him 
that maybe we might go easy with you, if you give us the information 
on how “Cherry” Haggerty got shot. He was very, very scared. He 
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said that “Maybe I will; give me time to think it over.” In other 
words, it seemed as though he actually knew how he got shot, where 
he got shot, and why he got shot, but naturally when we talked it 
over we decided that we would not make any deal with Austin John- 
son, so far as going easy on our testimony against him, and we never 
did get the information from Austin Johnson as to how he got shot 
or why he got shot. 

Senator Hunv. Is this the Atlantic City Hospital ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunr. Under the jurisdiction of the municipal authorities ? 

Mr. Porrock. I think they donate $200,000 or $220,000 a year for 
certain of its activities that take place. 

Senator Hunt. What is the name of the ae al? 

Mr. Porrock. The Atlantic City Hospital, s 

Senator Hunr. Is it under the supervision of any affiliation of any 
kind, denominational? Is it under any church organizations / 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir; no, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Portock, do you want to tell us anything about 
how your testimony was received before the municipal court, when 
you presented cases of arrests that you have handled ¢ 

Mr. Porrocx. Well, I have made several arrests in Atlantic City 
for low misdemeanors and disorderly conduct and disorderly per- 
sons, and when I am questioned on the stand it is more of a hostile 
attitude than it is a friendly attitude. 

Mr. Moser. You mean the prosecuting attorney treats you as 
though vou were a defendant ? 

Mr. Porrock. The judge, sir. Judge Damico. In other words, we 
have no prosecuting attorney. 

It became so bad that we went to the prosecutor for help. The 
law, I think, states in Atlantic City that if you ask for the assistance 
of the prosecutor's office in helping you to prosecute your case, and 
in helping you, that if the judge or the defendant's attorney ques- 
tions you, to get up and object, which we have no authority to do 
We went to the prosecutor, and every time we made an arrest they sent 
the assistant prosecutor there to help us. 

The Cuairman. Officer Portock, you previously have made refer- 
ence to photost: its that you got in the raid. I don't want to antic ipate 
any of your testimony, but inasmuch as that might show interstate 
connections 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan (continuing). I did not want you to overlook at 
least telling us what it is, and then having it introduced in the record, 
if it bears out what you say. 

Mr. Porrock. Do you want me to tell you about this list? 

The Cuamman. Yes. You had made mention of it before, and 
you said you would come to it. I was wondering whether this would 
be an appropriate time to take it up. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. This list is composed of the phone numbers 
that we had confiscated in the Fred Solitaire arrest, but when we con- 
fiscated the evidence, all that is on the list is a phone number, and a 
nickname of a man, or alias, or the first name, which no one knows 
who it is, but the individual who keeps the record. 
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Now, when this list was turned over to Director Kerstetter, he in 
turn turned it over to the vice squad, to try to get cooperation from 
the telephone company and find out who the phone numbers were 
listed under, who were the subscribers, and what the address was. 

We were turned down upon our request to go out and work with the 
phone company, incidentally. 

About a week later this list, complete with phone number, sub- 
scriber, and address, and the name of the bookmaker next to the 
address, was handed to Officer Gribbin by a member of the vice squad. 

Mr. Moser. I see. May I see that list a moment ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. Now, in order for the vice squad to enter 
the name of the bookmaker in the last column, they must have known 
that that man was operating at that address. 

Mr. Moser. Now, Mr. Portock, I noted that the first three pages of 
this list consist of the names of bookmakers in Atlantic City. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. There appears to be about 120 of them, approximately. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. On the fourth page is a list that is entitled, “Out of 
Town Data on Phone Numbers Seized in the Solitaire Arrest.” 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And I would just like to check over the names to some 
extent and see what cities they come from. 

I see that the first one is from Deal, N. J.; the next is from West 
Orange; the next one Newark; the next one is from Philadelphia; 
another from Philadelphia; another from Orange, N. J.; another 
from Pleasantville, N. J.; two more from Philadelphia; four more 
from Philadelphia; two from Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; one from Laurel, 
Md.; two from Laurel, Md.; one from Baltimore, Md.; another from 
Washington, D. C.; and two more from Washington, D. C. 

Are those bookies in other cities, as you understand it? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are they places where lay-off bets are placed ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, these bookies would place their lay-off 
bets with bookies in other States, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. In other words, if you call in to this 
individual bookmaking establishment, if you brought in a $5,000 bet, 
and he had no place to lay it off in Atlantic City, he used to call out 
of town to lay off the lay-off bets. 

Mr. Moser. I offer this photostatic copy of the list in evidence, as 
well as the photostatic copy of the list taken from the raid itself. 

The Cuamman. They will both be introduced and marked in the 
record. 

(The photostatic copies of the lists referred to are at the end of this 
hearing. ) 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. Also another interstate aspect, when we 
made a raid on one Isaac Washington, on a numbers bank, we con- 
fiscated three cases of blank number books. Now, on the cartons of 
the number books was a label where these books were coming from. 
They were shipped from a man or a company by the name of I. M. 
Suffrin, from Pittsburgh, Pa., to a man known as Van Smothers, who 
was commonly known to be in the numbers racket. 
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Senator Hunr. Would you give us the name of the shipper again ? 

Mr. Porrock. I. M. Suffrin. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Portock, you heard the testimony of Mr. Orman ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. In which he testified that he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the police force of Atlantie City ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. ane has no political influence and would not be able 
to influence the change ‘ay duty of any policeman / 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, s 

Mr. Moser. Hus e cae any ev idence to the contrary on that subject 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. “Yes, sir.” did you say 4 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Go ahead. 

Mr. Porrock. If you will give me a moment, sir, so that I can look 
over my notes. 

Mr. Moser. Take your time. 

Mr. Porrock. On May 2, 1951, about 2:30 p. m., “Stumpy” Orman 
approached me in his ear. 

Mr. Moser. May | interrupt you just a moment to clarify where you 
were and when it was. 

Mr. Porrock. I was working in an outlying district, as far out as 
you can possibly get in Atlantie City, known as beat No. 22, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It’s a wonder they didn't have you out in the ocean. 

Mr. Porrockx. Almost, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that since the date that you are now about 
to mention, you and the other “Four Horsemen” have been laying 
low ¢ ae 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sit 

Mr. Moser. So that since this date you have not made any arrests 
on gambling establishments, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it also true that there is a rumor around town that 
the “Four Horsemen” have been bought off ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

The Cuarman. I don’t quite get that. The “Four Horsemen”? 
I thought the “Four Horsemen” under Knute Rockne always had 
interference to help them get through the line. The only interference 
you seem to have gotten is to have them block and prevent you from 
getting any place. 

Mr. Porrock. We had quite a bit of assistance from the rank and 
file police officers. I don’t want you to undersell them. 

The CHarrman. But not from the higher-ups ? 

Mr. Porrock. The superiors. 

The Cuairman. Did they give you any assistance ? 

Mr. Porrock. Our sergeants assisted us, and the officers, but the 
higher echelon of the department interfered with us. 

The Cuatrman. The “Four Horsemen” did not get any help by 
way of interference with them going through the line ? 

Mr. Porrock. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. What is the date of this event you are about to tell us 
ibout ¢ 

Mr. Porrrock. Second of May 1951. While patrolling my beat at 
heat 22—— 

Mr. Moser. This is about 3 months ago, approximate Ly 

Mr. Porrock. Yes,sir. I was approached by one “Stumpy” Orman, 
or should I say, before I get ahead—well, no, I can tell you that later— 
uit about 2:30 p. m. I was approached by “Stumpy” Ormen in his 
ar, a 1951 Cadillac, license No. AG-17. He pulled up to me and 
sked me, he said, “Can I speak to you a minute, Portock ?” 

I said, “Yes, sir, Mr. Orman, you can speak to me anytime.’ 

I got in his car and he pulled around the corner and—— 

Mr. Moser. Did you say anything to him about the advisability of 

ur getting into eee ¢ 

Mr. Porroc K. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What ‘lid you say ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. At first I was fearful of getting into his car, because 
[ said to him, “This is not a trap in getting me into your car so that 
be can catch me off my beat and have me:suspended, is it?” “No,” 

said, “it is safe enough to get into my car. 

So I took him upon his word. 

Mr. Moser. All right. You said he assured you that you would not 
be in trouble because you got in his car? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What time of day was that? 

Mr. Porrock. Two-thirty. 

Mr. Moser. Two-thirty in the afternoon ¢ 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

He approached me and I got in his car, and we went around the 
corner and parked. He told me he had spoken to Freddie Masucci., 
ind several of the other number banks and gamblers around town, and 
get them to try to straighten the matter out about the “Four Horse- 
men.” Itold him we were always open for suggestions, and whatever 

e wanted to say, to go ahead. He said to me, “Suppose—what do you 
want? Can TI get your jobs back for you and forget about this?’ 

So I told him that Gribbin and myself were in a radio car, and 
Warlich was inside, and maybe if he could swing that deal we might 
be able to become good police officers, as he wanted us to become, that 

.to forget about the different activities. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Portock, this seems like a rather strange thing for 
you to be making a deal after your vigorous enforcement before. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why were you willing to entertain such an idea? 

Mr. Porrock. I was going to tell you that before, and that is why 

changed my mind, when I broke into my conversation previously 
to that. We had been up to see Mr. Goldschein from the Federal 
grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. He is the special assistant attorney general ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir; for the Federal grand jury, investigating 
rackets in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Moser. Max Goldschein in Philadelphia, is that correct ? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You went to see him ? 
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Mr. Porrock. I went to see him, and he in turn came to see us in 
Atlantic City. 

Upon his advice, he asked us to let the town open up a little bit, 
that maybe we could get more information, that when the racket men 
would go back to work in these different places, that they could 
subpena them for being active in a crap game, as a stick man, and so 
forth and so on. 

So we took his advice and we just stopped investigating. When this 
thing came up it was a golden opportunity; instead of us working the 
outlying beach, we could be sitting on the gravy train and taking 
things easy. 

Mr. Moser. You mean the suggestion by Mr. Orman? - 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. So when Mr. Orman came up with his 
proposition I said to him, “Well, I will have to speak to Officers Grib- 
bin and Warlich, that I couldn’t decide anything myself.” So he 
said, “O. K. I will see you tomorrow.” 

The next day at exactly the same time he pulled up to me in the 

car, and I got in the car and he said, “Did you speak to Gribbin and 
W: arlich?” Tsaid,“I did.” He says. “Is everything O. K. with them?” 

Incidentally, at that time I wanted a witness that I was speaking to 
Mr. Orman, and I had Officer Gribbin stashed out behind the bushes 
watching the transaction. 

He asked me how I made out and I said that we made out pretty 
good. 

So he says, “Well, will it be all right if you two boys go back in the 
radio car?” T says, “Well, before ‘you can do anything, you have to 
move me back to my original relief.” Now, inc ‘ide ntally, they had 
moved us to three different reliefs. We were all originally working 
together, and now we were working separately, so I told him he woul 
immediately have to move us back to one relief, and then he would 
have to put Officer Warlich inside and Officers Gribbin and myself in 
a radio car. 

Mr. Moser. Together? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. So he said, “How long? When do you 
want me to do that/” T said, “Immediately.” He says, “Well, _we 
have got to save a little face. We just can’t do this right away. I 
said, “You didn’t save any face when you had us moved out of the 
ears and put us back. You can move us back just as fast.” 

So he said, “Well, I will think about it.” I said, “O. IX... Mr. Orman.” 

That night when I got home from 4-o’clock duty, at 6 o'clock a 
radio car came around to the house and told me to go back to work at 
12 o'clock, to Captain Lewis’ relief, that I was moved back to Captain 
Lewis’ relief that night. 

The CuarrmMan. So apparently “Stumpy’ ’ worked pretty fast. 

Mr. Porrock. So apparently “Stumpy” Orman, all he had to do 
was to pick up the phone and move anybody anyplace anytime. 

The CuatrmMan. He is the one who told us today that he had no in- 
fluence in regard to any changes in the police department. 

Mr. Porrock. He isa liar. In plain English, sir, I am sorry to say 
it, but he isa liar. Perhaps I should say he is a prevaricator. 

Mr. Moser. That is a big word for a cop. Well, I have no further 
questions, Mr. Portock. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any questions, Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Not right now. 
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The Cuarrman. Officer Portock, while it may be very evident to 
those of us who have known of your work intimately, and under- 
stand it to be of the highest order, it might not be entirely clear in the 
record, and I would like you to state “clearly again as to why you 
talked with Mr. Orman in regard to a possible change back to your 
other position. 

Mr. Porrock. Well, when we decided amongst ourselves to lay low, 
and let the town open up, we were still being abused. We were ‘being 
persecuted. We were working in outlying bes ats, and when Mr. Orman 
came up and approached me to give me an easy job, which I knew I 
was going to do anyway, so far as not bothering ‘the gamblers was con- 
cerned, I figured why ‘do it the hard way when I can do it the es asy 
way, if Mr. ‘Orman is going to ask me to lay low, I am laying low any- 
way, so why should I do it while I was walking on the outlying beats, 
and anyway I will probably be in the outlying beat when I get back 
now. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the truth is that you never intended to let 
down or to sell out in any way? 

Mr. Porrock. Read the Atlantic City newspapers, sir, in the future, 
and you will see whether we sold out or not. 

The Cuarrman. I know you have not. I want to make very clear 
about the cooperation given you by Mr. Max Goldschein. In other 
words, as I understand the stor y. he is special attorney general, and 
he had talked with you, and you had gone actually to see him. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. In order to advance your work and to do every- 
thing possible to bring it to public attention. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And it was at his suggestion that you took 
decisive step to see what more could be gotten ? 

Mr. Porrock. Max Goldschein cooperated with, I would say, 1,000 
percent, sir. He gave us good advice. He was instrumental, I think, 
in this committee coming into Atlantic City. 

We asked his assistance in different matters. If we wanted certain 
information about racket men and conditions, we went to him, and 
he cooperated with us as far as a man could humanly do, sir. 

The Cuamman. And what you were doing with “Stumpy” Orman 
really was in line with the plan that had been worked out with him. 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmman, All right. That is all. Thank you. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Portock. 

I think previously in your testimony, Officer Portock, you had 
made mention of knowledge of Orman’s influence in the police depart- 
ment, hadn’t you? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Now, was this last effort on your part taken in 
relation to that phase of the matter? 

Mr. PorTock. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrMan. Just to see how much influence he actually had? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. And did it work out and did you find out? 

Mr. Porrock. Yes, sir. I found out a hundred percent. 

The CHairmMan. In 314 hours? 

35277—51—pt. 18——41 
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Mr. Porrock. Probably he worked faster than that. It didn’t get 
to me for 31% hours. 

The CHairman. All right. 

Mr. Moser. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. All right, Officer Portock, thank you very much. 

Now, I would like to make mention of the fact that this committee 
from the time, of course, of its inception, under the able Senator from 
‘Tennessee, Senator Kefauver, offers an opportunity to any citizen or 
any person who is referred to, or whose name is mentioned in con- 
nection with any of the testimony, so that he may answer any accusa- 
tion leveled against him. 

I would like to ask generally whether there is anyone here present 
whose name has been mentioned and who feels that he has been ag- 
grieved or is aggrieved and who wants to make any reply ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. All right. Now, Mr. Moser, have you anything 
to sav‘ 

Mr. Moser. Well, I have this to say, Senator: We conferred with 
Senator Farley the other day, and told him that a number of things 
had been said about him in the closed hear Ings, that is Was our obliga- 
tion to bring out everything good and bad about the whole picture, 
that we felt that he ought to have the opportunity to answer anything 
that had been said that seemed to criticize him. 

He said that he preferred not to testify, but that he would if we 
thought he should. We told him that we felt it was entirely his choice 
to decide whether he wanted to testify or not. We felt that the story 
that was being brought together by the witnesses was one that was 
very important and very serious, so far as he was concerned, and that 
it he did not answer the charges that were made by some of the wit- 
nesses, it might be construed as an admission of guilt on his part. 

Ac cordingly, on July 18, day before vesterday, the committee sent 
a telegram to him in Atlantic City providing as follows: 

As you know, open hearings of this committee convenes room 318, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, July 19 and 20. You are invited to appear and 
testify at time mutually agreeable. We believe it advisable from your viewpoint 
that you appear. If you cannot appear your representative will be welcome, 
provided thoroughly familiar with all facts. 

The Caairman. Well, now to supplement that, I might say that 
anyone who is accused still has the opportunity to make any answer 
or to produce any evidence that he or she may feel bears upon the sub- 
ject matter of this investigation. 

Now, that concludes the witnesses in this hearing. 

Just a minute. We have not adjourned as yet. I do not think that 
it would be well for us to adjourn without mi aking a public expression 
of the feeling of this committee in commendation of the officers of the 
Atlantie City Police Department, the several officers I refer particu- 
larly, of course, to Officer Warlich, Officer Gribbin, and Officer. Portock, 
who have, in our opinion, rendered outstanding service for which they 
are entitled to the praise and to the commendation of law-abiding 
citizens. 

While they may not have received official commendation by the 
Atlantic City Police Department, we feel that on the record there 
should be placed a very definite statement*of approval of what they 
have done ca are doing. 
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In other words, they have shown very commendable courage—I used 
another word earlier, but I will change it properly to say “intestinal 
fortitude”—and we say that you men are entitled to the thanks of the 
law-abiding segment of the citizenry. 

Senators, do* you have anything to add? Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. I should like to associate myself with Senator 
O’Conor in his expressions complimenting the so-called Four Horse- 
men, and over and above that, having conducted the hearing os in 
Atlantic City, I would like to take this opportunity to thank the press 


and the radio for the very splendid cooperation while we were in 
Atlantic City. 


The Cuatrman. Do you have anything you want to ask 
Kefauver ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. No, thank you. 

The Cnyamman. Well, that will conclude the testimony. The com- 
mittee will ré&Sume hearings Monday, or will take up the hearing in 


regard to certain phases of activities in the State of Kentucky 
o'clock Monday morning. 


. Senator 


at 10 


(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a. 


m, 
Monday, July 2 4d, 1 951.) 


























INVESTIGATION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1951 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SpeciAL Commirrer To INvEsTIGATE 
Orcanizep Crime IN IN‘rersTATE COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call of the chairman, at 10:25 a. m., 
in room 318 Senate Office Building, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Conor, Kefauver, Hunt, and Wiley. 

Also present: Senator Herman Welker (Idaho). 

Richard Moser, chief counsel, Nicholas Stathis, Robert Frisch, 
Wallace Reidt, Roswell Perkins, and John Campbell, assistant counsel ; 
Downey Rice, associate counsel; James Hepbron, administrative 
assistant. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing will come to order. 

At the outset, I would like to note for the record that, pursuant to 
a resolution of the full committee, the chairman is authorized to 
appoint a subcommittee to conduct this hearing. In accordance with 
that resolution, the chairman has appointed the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Kefauver; the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Wiley; and 
the Senator from Maryland, to constitute the subcommittee. It also 
is provided in the resolution that any one Senator of the subcom- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum for the taking of testimony. 

We will now proceed with the hearing of matters concerning the 
New York-Newark and other adjacent areas. The first witness we 
will call is Irving Sherman. 

Mr. Sherman, will you raise your right hand, please. 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the testimony you 
give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Suerman. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF IRVING SHERMAN, NEW YORK, N. Y., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LOUIS WALDMAN, ATTORNEY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Cuamman. Just for the record, please, at first, your full name? 

Mr. SuermMan. Irving Sherman. 

The Cuatrman. Your address? 

Mr. SuerMan. 299 West Twelfth Street. 

The Cratmman. Counsel, for the record, would you be kind enough 
to give your name and your office address ? 

Mr. Watpman. My name is Louis Waldman. My office address is 
305 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Cuamman. Mr. Waldman, you are counsel for Irving Sher- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Watpman. I am, sil 

The Cuarrman. We will proceed. 

Mr. Watpman. With your permission, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I should like to make a formal request on behalf 
of my client. 

Mr. Sherman is here under subpena and is ready to testify before 
this committee in private or in public sessions. But he strenuously 
objects to the conduct of the committee’s public hearings in such a 
manner as would inevitably make him a participant in a spectacle 
rather than being a witness at an orderly hearing, with klieg lights 
and cameras fixed on him and radio and television carrying his face, 
his every gesture and word to millions of people, so that he could not 
give to the committee information in an orderly and natural manner. 
His mind could not and would not under the circumstances existing 
at this moment operate with the calmness, the clarity, and the serenity 
so vital to him while on the witness stand to enable him to give testi- 
mony naturally. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my client objects to being 
compe ‘led by the power of subpen: . of this committee to render services 
against his will to the television, newsreel, and radio companies oper- 
ating for their own profit and exploiting these hearings and his 
presence and testimony for commercial purposes. 

We object to all of this on the ground that it violates my client’s 
civil rights and fundamental freedoms under the laws of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I therefore respectfully request that, in the interest of obtaining 
the maximum information for this committee and for the Senate 
of the United States, you, Mr. Chairman and the committee, direct 
that these facilities be shut off and thus enable my client to proceed 
with his testimony. 

The Crairman. Mr. Sherman, of course, the counsel’s statement, 
ve are sure, represents your views 

Mr. Surrman. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. And that is said on your behalf, we assume. While 
we assume that to be true, we Want to have that for the record. 

Mr. Suerman,. That is right, sir. 

The Caatmrman. The committee is unable to agree with all that 
has been said by Mr. Waldman because we could not think that the 
functioning of the committee in the manner in which it has functioned 
in the past has unduly interfered with the giving of testimony by a 
witness or prevented him from testifying in a calm and deliberate 
manner. J might also correct any impression that may have been 
given pes this hearing has any commercial aspects because there 
would be, under the present plan, no commercialization whatsoever 
of the hearing if it would scieaae with the newsreel cameras and 
other facilities. 

I may note also for the record that there is no television camera in 
the group. 

As we understand it, there is no live television program to be had. 
However, the committee feels that the witness’ representations must 
be taken into consideration because our primary purpose is to receive 
testimony which will be given without undue interference and where 
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the witness will be in a calm position, be able to testify calmly and 
deliberately. At the same time, we do note the fact that this is a 
public hearing and we feel the public is entitled to have the informa- 
tion through its regular media of communications. 

We must, however, have in mind the primary purpose of the com- 
mittee to have the witness testify under circumstances conducive to 
the most deliberate testimony of which he is capable. The committee 
will grant the request of counsel that during the course of the interro- 
gation the cameras will be turned off, 

Mr. WatpmMan. Thank you very much. 

May I request now, in view of a conference held by Mr. Sherman 
and myself with a subcommittee of your committee on July 12, 1951, 
in the presence of counsel for the committee, at which counsel and 
Senator Tobey indicated to me the subject matters on which informa- 
tion would be sought, we carefully prepared a statement which the 
witness has here, setting forth item by item those subject matters, 
overlooking not a single one. The facts in that statement, insofar as 
dates, months, and years are concerned, insofar as correct names and 
locations are concerned, and similar data, have been checked from 
the records, In the interest of giving you the maximum information 
subject to whatever information may be elicited later, I respectfully 
request that the witness be permitted to give testimony by reading 
that statement, indicating each item as he goes along and be allowed 
to finish it because a good deal of information may appear later in 
the statement that some member of the committee or counsel may 
think should be elicited earlier, at the end of the statement. 

If the committee agrees, then, of course, whatever examination the 
committee or counsel want to make can be continued with the greatest 
profit to the committee and to the hearing. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Waldman, the committee feels it must pursue 
its regular course of conducting the interrogation, of course, allowing 
to the witness every opportunity he may desire to file any statement, 
or, in the event that the questions asked do not elicit all of the in- 
formation, you, on his behalf, can so indicate, and the committee will 
be delighted to interrogate further or to afford an opportunity. We 
feel, however, it is preferable to pursue the usual line of having the 
questions asked and then at any appropriate time you may feel free 
to give us the benefit of your views. 

Senator Wier. How long is that statement, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. WatpmMan. The statement is precisely 31 pages long and covers 
23 items indicated to me by your subcommittee, on which information 
is sought. 

The CHatrMan. You have been most cooperative in the past, but 
we do feel that it would be possibly in the interest of saving time to 
start the other and also for another reason, that the committee wants 
it understood that we are not excluding any matters, even though 
there may be certain phases of the general situation which were not 
covered in the subcommittee hearing, this committee wants to have 
it clearly understood that we are not limiting the interrogation to 
certain matters, but feel free to ask about any question which the wit- 
ness may have information on. 

Mr. WatpmMan. May I add one word more, Mr. Chairman? 

Another reason why we wanted that statement submitted to your 
committee, and in the public interest to the public, is that on so many 
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occasions before this committee this witness has been referred to by 
other people that in fairness to him he should be permitted to touch 
on those questions and give his recollection and his version of the expe- 
riences and the events as they occurred. 

The CuarrMan. We agree with you and that is why I said, in the 
event that the committee does not touch upon every question that he 
feels ought to be brought out, in order to give him a fair opportunity 
to make his position known, the committee will be glad to have your 
advice in pointing to that — 

Senator Witey. May I get an understanding of the situation? I 
understand Senator Tobey, as a subcommittee, presented to you as 
counsel for Sherman certain questions he wanted information on. 

Mr. WatpMAN. That is right, to me. 

Senator Witxy. He presented questions he wanted information on. 

Mr. WavtoMan. That is right. 

Senator Witey. That is what you want to present to us 4 

Mr. WautpMaN. Precisely. We have prepared that information. 

Senator Wixry. Did he frame the questions ¢ 

Mr. WartpMaANn. Yes. He and counsel. Counsel was present. Coun- 
sel suggested the questions. I jotted them down. They aggregate 23 
items. 

Mr. Moser. I do not think it is correct to say that Senator Tobey 
and I framed the questions. All we did was mention the subject 
matter. 

Mr. WatpMAN. The framing of questions has two meanings to a 
lawyer. They were not in the form of interrogatories. The subject 
matters and personalities that would be involved, as to whom and as 
to what information was sought, was given to me. For instance, they 
wanted to know something about a meeting with Mayor O’Dwyer or 
Mr. Costello, a meeting with this or other personalities, and they indi- 
cated to me all the information on each person or on each event. Those 
are the persons and events which, by proper analysis, presented 23 
items. The information presented, covered the 23 items, item by item. 

Senator Witey. Twenty-three items. How many pages / 

Mr. WatpMan. Thirty-one pages. 

Senator Winey. What would be the advantage of presenting them 
now instead of later on? 

Mr. WatpMAN. I think the committee would get an integrated, co- 
herent statement of events as they occurred, dovetailing the events 
into each other, just as life does. 

Senator Witry. Do you have a copy here? 

Mr. WatpMan. Would you like to look at it, Senator? 

Senator Witey. Yes. I think it is important. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Waldman, we understand it is satisfactory to 
you to have us proceed in the usual manner, with the understi anding 
that, if the committee does not touch upon all of the question asked, 
you would have the opportunity of doing so. 

1 might state we expect and intend to cover all these matters, but, if 
through oversight or inadvertence, it has not been done, we give you 
assurance we will allow you to point it out to us. 

Mr. Watpman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You are 
the boss. 

The CHatrMAN. At this time, you do desire the television and radio 
to be shut down. 
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Mr. Watpman. Also the cameras. 

The Cuarrman. The committee feels, therefore, that the newsreel 
cameras and radio should be turned off and, if the photographers de- 
sire any pictures, they can take them now and then retire, so that the 
witness will not be interrupted during the course of testimony. 

Mr. WatpMaANn. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. The committee is ready to proceed with the ques- 
tioning. 

We will now ask our chief counsel, Mr. Richard Moser, if he will 
pre weed with the questioning. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sherman, one of the questions that has given us 
a great deal of difficulty is the reason why it was so difficult for us 
to get you as a witness on previous occasions. You recall that you 
were sought as a witness before and did not appear. We understand 
that at the time you were sought you were in Miami Beach at the 
Saxony Hotel; is that correct ? 

Mr. Suerman. That isn’t correct. 

Mr. Moser. Where were you ? 

Mr. StrerMAN. I was at the Shelborne Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. In Miami Beach ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You were staying at what hotel ? 

Mr. SuermMan. At the Shelborne Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. In Miami Beach ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. At that time, did you see Congressman Arthur G. Klein? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any discussion with him as to your appear- 
ance here ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of that discussion ? 

Mr. Strerman. Well, I told him of all the things I had been reading 
in the newspapers and I asked his opinion. 

Mr. Moser. His opinion as to what? 

Mr. Suerman. As to the whole thing, as to the blast that I had had 
in the newspapers—just general talk ‘about the whole thing. 

Mr. Moser. And what did he say ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. | ought to come in. 

Mr. Moser. He suggested you come in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Still you didn’t come in. 

Mr. Suerman. I did, quite a little while later. 

Mr. Moser. Quite a little later. 

Mr. SuerMan. I wouldn't know, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. After the hearings had closed in New York and Wash- 
ington; isn’t that true? 

Mr. SuerMan. I wouldn’t be sure. I think it was after. 

Mr. Moser. I am quite sure you did appear after that. 

At that time the committee was expected to go out of existence, was 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I do not know. I couldn’t answer that, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Weren't you waiting until the committee did go out of 
existence before you m: ide your appearance ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. No; I wasn’t waiting. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you have any conversation with Charles Lipsky 
on the subject ? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Moser. What did you discuss with him ? 

Mr. SuHerMAn. Nothing about this at all. I told him I would come 
in at any time if I could have the television and radio taken off and I 
would be glad to testify. There were several articles that appeared 
in the newspapers about statements made by Mr. Halley that 1 wasn’t 
wanted. ‘The next day another article appeared that I was wanted. 
There was a lot of contradictory statements. 

Mr. Moser. You told Charles Lipsky you would testify, but you 
did not tell anybody connected with the committee you would. 

Mr. Suerman. I wasn’t here to tell anybody on the committee. 

Mr. Moser. I am sure that everybody knew you were sought and I 
would like a little better explanation as to why you did not show up. 

Mr. Suerman. I just did not want to get embarrassed and get on 
television and radio and all of that. That was the only reason. At 
that particular time my mother was very sick. She still is. That 
was one of the main reasons. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Joseph Henshal ? 

Mr. SuHerman. Yes. I do. 

Mr. Moser. Is he a lawyer ? 

Mr. SuHermMan. No, he is a garment manufacturer. 

Mr. Moser. Does he have a connection with Frank V. Connolly? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, I believe they had business. 

Mr. Moser. Had a business together ? 

Mr. SuermMan. I do not know how the thine operated. 

Mr. Moser. What is their business together at the present time ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Nothing. 

Mr. Moser. They have no connections at all? 

Mr. SuermMan. | haven't seen Connolly in 3 or 4 vears. 

Mr. Moser. Do vou know Moses Polakoff ? 

Mr. SuHermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't he the lawyer that represented Luciano? 

Mr. Suerman. I believe he represented him. I read that in the 
papers. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask vou the nature of a meeting that 
occurred at Moses : ed akoff’s office on June 20, 1951, at which were 
present \ ourself, Mr WwW aldman, Mr. Polakoff, and Joe Henshal. Was 
that meeting called for the purpose of discussing the testimony to be 
given before this committee ? 

Mr. Suerman. There was never any Joe Henshal there. Mr. Wald- 
man told me that Moe Polakoff was an old classmate of his. We 
dropped by to have 2 general talk: there was no Mr. Henshal there or 
a meeting of that kind. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn't the purpose of the conference to discuss coordi- 
nation of testimony to be given before this committee ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Definitely not. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of the conversation ? 

Mr. SrermMan. Just general conversation. I do not know the things 
that Mr. Waldman had to say to him. 

Mr. Watpman. Mr. Chairman, since I was present, I might as well 
tell the committee—— 
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The Cuairman. We think it might be preferable to let the witness 
proceed with his testimony and, if there is anything further you would 
want to supply, that would be all right. 

Mr. WatpMan. I would be glad to tell you, lawyer to lawyer, what 
we were doing there. 

The Cuamman. The committee cannot anticipate what its counsel 
is leading up to, and we will let it go at that. 

Mr. Moser. Was there a man named Levin present at that confer- 
ence ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. No. é 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sherman, do you know what the Detroit Purple 
Gang was / 

Mr. Suerman. No. That is ridiculous. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know what it is? 

Mr. SuerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. You never read about it? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What did you read about it? 

Mr. SuerMan. I read a lot about the Purple Gang. 

Mr. Moser. What is ridiculous about the Purple Gang? 

Mr. SuerMan. It is ridiculous about the papers stating I was a 
member of the Purple Gang, and so on. 

Mr. Moser. What ts it that is ridiculous ? 

Mr. Suerman. About my being a member of the Purple Gang or 
any gang. 

Mr. Moser. Have the papers said you were a member of the Purple 
Gang / 

Mr. SruermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of that mang? 

Mr. SuermMan. I do not know anything about the gang. I do not 
know if there is any such gang. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that there was a rane of people in Detroit 
convicted of labor extortion and racketeering charges / 

Mr. SuermMan. Mr. Moser, I do not know a thing about it. 

Mr. Moser. You had no connection with it at all ? 

Mr. Suerman. I had no connection with it whatsoever. 

Mr. Mos1 R. But you do have a criminal record, don't you, to some 
extent / 

Mr. Suerman. What do you mean by a criminal record ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Have vou ever been arrested ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. | hi ive bee no arre sted not convicted. 

Mr. Moser. Were you arrested in 1933, in September # 

Mr. SuermMan. Well, I wouldn’t know what date and what year. 

Mr. Moser. We have a record 

Mr. SuerMan. What do you mean by “arrested”? 

Mr. Moser. We have a record that you were arrested on Septem- 
ber 21, 1933, by the Washington Police Department and held for in- 
vestigation: is that correct / 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. I do not know what it was. I do not know 
what the thing was. The »\ took me and several others. There was 
nocase. There was no trial, nothing like that. 

Mr. Moser. Where were you living at the time / 

Mr. SuermMan. I believe at the Shoreham Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. Why did they call you in? 
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Mr. Suerman. I do not know. They didn’t know themselves. 

Mr. Moser. They must have asked you some questions. 

Mr. SHerMan. They asked me no questions at all. 

I do not remember being asked questions. They might have asked 
me questions. I do not remember what questions they may have 
asked me. I know there was no reason for it. 

Mr. Moser. There must have been some reason. ‘The police do not 
pick men off the street. 

Mr. Watpman. Mr. Chairman, I object to this kind of badgering of 
the witness. We know that the arrest of anybody raises no presump- 
tion of guilt of any kind and in a court they would not even be allowed 
to ask the question whether they were arrested. The mere answer of 
the witness is binding on the committee and counsel. 

The CuamrMan. That is right. That has been pursued far enough. 

Mr. SHerMANn. Mr. Moser, you might have been there, and the same 
thing could have happened to you. 

The Cuarrman. The objection is sustained. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sherman, were you arrested in March 1938, in Hot 
Springs, Ark. ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of that? 

Mr. SuerMan. I was playing horses in a horse room. 

Mr. Moser. What happened ? 

Mr. Suerman. Nothing. I was discharged. Nothing happened. 

Mr. Moser. Was that in a place called Jacobs’ Place? 

Mr. SHerman. That is right. The Southern Hotel. I believe it 
was run by a man by the name of Jacobs. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that Luciano was arrested at the same 
time ? 

Mr. Superman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Was he there? 

Mr. SuermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Prior to 1930 what was your business? 

Mr. SHerMAn. I do not know what it was. 

Mr. Moser. Shortly prior to 1930? 

Mr. Suerman. Prior to 1930 I worked as an adjuster for the Amer- 
ican Cloak and Suit Association. 

Mr. Moser. Adjuster ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Adjuster. The work of an adjuster in the Cloak and 
Suit Association is sort of an arbitrator. The American Association 
represents the employer and we arbitrate cases with the union for the 
employer. 

Mr. Moser. Well, you mean you deal with the union? 

Mr. SuHerMan. I dealt with the union. 

Mr. Moser. Were you involved at all in a strike that occurred in 
Mauch Chunk, Pa.? 

Mr. SHerman. Mauch Chunk? 

Mr. Moser. Mauch Chunk. 

Mr. SuerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard of a railroad strike in Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. ? 

Mr. SHerMan. I heard of a lot of railroad strikes. I was never in- 
terested in it. 
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Mr. Moser. You took no part in the settlement of it? 

Mr. SuerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Kessler 

Didn’t you have business dealings with a man named Kessler at the 
time you were adjuster for the Cloak and Suit Association ? 

Mr. Surrman. I do not remember. I do not think I know the 
name. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. How about Lepke and Gurrah? Were they involved in 
it at the time ? 

Mr. Surrman. No; they were around the garment district. Every- 
body knows that. 

Mr. Moser. They were in the garment district ? 

Mr. SuerMan. They were all through the garment district. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t have dealings with them ‘ 

Mr. SuerMan. I certainly did not. 

Mr. Moser. You had no dealings with them ? 

Mr. Suerman. I had no dealings with them. No dealings. 

Mr. Moser. Haven’t you previously told me you did? 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Moser, I couldn’t have said I did. I told you 
I knew them. Everybody around the garment district knew them. 
You had to know them. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you have to know thern ? 

Mr. SuHerman. They would make you do that. 

Mr. Mosrr. Please explain that. 

Mr. SuerMan. I can’t explain that. It wasa general thing. Every- 
body in the industry from the union and the association—the em- 
ployers and the workers, knew Lepke and Gurrah. 

Mr. Moser. You mean they control the industry ? 

Mr. SuermMan. They did a lot of things. I heard of them doing 
a lot of things. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of things did they do? 

Mr. Suerman. Work for the unions and for the bosses, work for 
this and for that. 

Mr. Moser. You mean they were working for both sides? 

Mr. SuerMAn. Yes; they would work both sides. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. Moser. In order to get along in the industry you had to work 
with them ? 

Mr. SuHerMan. Not necessarily. In some cases you did, if you 
didn’t want to sort of get bothered in your business. 

Mr. Moser. How did they bother your business ? 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Moser, I cannot explain that. I cannot explain 
what they did or how they bothered your business. I know lots of 
people used to Se about it, about the matter coming up, and 
their taking and asking for money, and things of that kind. How 
they did that, I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Moser. They got shake-downs from both sides ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is what I would call them. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have to pay them anything? 

Mr. SuerMan. No; I never did. 

Mr. Moser. Did your association have to pay them ? 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. The association represented the employers? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Didn’t the association have to get along with Lepke and 
Gurrah ? 

Mr. SHerman. We got along the best we could. 

Mr. Moser. You are bei ‘ing very vague about it. 

Mr. Suerman. I am not vague, but I do not know how they operate. 
I would like to tell you. I would be glad to tell you. I know that 
everybody in the garment dist rict—you can go there today and 90 
percent of the people who are in business today will still know those 
two gentlemen. 

Mr. Moser. Sure, they will know them. 

Mr. Suerman. A lot of them dealt with them. 

Mr. Moser. I am not intimating there was something wrong about 
vour knowing them, but I am saying you were closely involved in the 
settlement of labor disputes in the indus stry and you must know some- 
thing about how it was done and a5 they took part in it. 

Mr. Suerman. I do not know. I do not know how they did it, why 
they did it or how much the Vy got, or anything like that. 

Mr. Moser. Although you were settling labor disputes? 

Mr. Suerman. I wasn’t settling. 

Mr. Moser. I thought you said you were an adjuster ¢ 

Mr. SurrmMan. Here is what happens. I had all this in the state 
ment, so IT could explain it very clearly. If you want me to, I will 
read it to you. 

The Cuaimrman. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Suerman. The work of an adjuster is this: The association 
would get a complaint from one of its members who would employ 
union people. These union people at times would ask for certain 
concessions that the employer couldn’t afford to give them. The 
worker would go to the union and file a complaint. He might want 
double time or time and a half overtime, or some other concession. 
They would disagree. Then the case would be brought to the attention 
of the association. The association then would arbitrate that par- 
ticular part with the union. If the arbitrators couldn't agree, it would 
then go to an impartial chairman and he would decide on the outcome 
of the case and those cases, Mr. Moser—there are hundreds every 
day eee 

Mr. Moser. You are talking about individual workmen’s ecom- 
plaints ¢ ; 

Mr. SuermMan. Individual workmen’s complaints against the par- 
ticular firm they worked for. 

Mr. Moser. Did Lepke and Gurrah have any relations, any dealings 
with that ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. I don’t think they ever represented 
the association. I do not think they did. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. You said you represented the employers. 

Mr. SuerMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that at one time you were manager of the 
Brooklyn local of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union? 

Mr. Suerman. Definitely not. I have never been employed by the 
union. 

Mr. Moser. Never been employed by any union ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is the Sun and Surf Club Cabaret at Long Beach, 
Long Island ¢ 
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1 Mr. Suerman. The Sun and Surf Club Cabaret was represented 
by a gentleman named Joe Shalleck. 
Mr. Moser. It belonged to him ? 
Mr. SuerMan. | don’t know whether it belonged to him or who it 


belonged to. I wouldn’t know. He was the owner. He was the trus- 
t tee of the thing. It was turned over to him for some reason. 
' Mr. Moser. Did you have any dealings with the cabaret / 


Mr. Suerman. No. I was very much interested in buying the res- 
taurant. We were there for about 5 weeks. 

Mr. Moser. When you say “we were there,” you mean you had an 
; interest in the restaurant ? 
t Mr, SHERMAN, No: I did not. 
| Mr. Moser. You mean you visited there ? 


8 . 7 Sy » . . ° 

a Mr. SuHerman. No. We went there for the purpose of buying it 
and we stayed around there for several weeks. We had lots of figures. 

ie The Sun and Surf Club had three different parts that they rented. 


One was a restaurant: one was a hotel: and then there was a cabaret 
club. The thing I was interested in was the restaurant that I was 
going torent. Iwas not going to buy, but rent. 

Senator Witry. When did you go there ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. I believe sometime in 1936. 
1] ; Mr. Moser. Were you there to negotiate a rental of the restaurant ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. That is right. 
Mr. Moser. Who is “we 


Mr. SHERMAN. Sam Salvin. 


n ; ; : 

. Mr. Moser. You and he were going to rent it as partners, were vou / 
Vy I . 

; Mr. SuerMan. That is right. I believe there was a third man.. I 
n 

1e wouldn’t know the third man. I know the man is dead. I don't re- 


t | member his name, 

Mr. Moser. Could the name have been Marty Krompier / 
Mr. SuerMan. No, sir 

P. Mir. Moser. At the time you went down to negotiate, was the cabaret 
id ; owned by Morris Zeig ? 

Mr. SuermMan. I do not know. 


1) 


= Mr. Moser. You never heard of Morris Zeig? 
: Mr. SuerMan. No, sir. 
_ Mr. Moser. How about Owen Madden? Do you know him? 
Mr. SuerMan. Yes. | remember reading about him. 
». Mr. Moser. His name was Owney Madden. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 
ors Mr. Moser. Does he have any connection with that outfit? 
: Mr. SurerMan. I have never seen him there. I do not know as he 
d did. 
Mr. Moser. How about a man named Big Frenchy, whose correct 
name is George Jean Demange’ You never heard of George Jean 
Demange or the Big Poiak? Another name he goes by is Mella Rafelo. 
he Mr. SuermMan. No, sir. 
2 Mr. Mosrr. How about George Fox ¢ 
1e Mr. SuerMan. No, sir, 


Mr. Moser. Never heard of a man named George Fox uf connection 
with that cabaret ? 
Mr. SurrmMan. No, definitely not. 
h, Mr. Moser. How about Jeremiah Sullivan, also known as John Me- 


Hugh? 
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Mr. Surerman. I do not know him, never saw him there. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of him? 

Mr. SuerMan. Never heard of him. 

Mr. Moser. How about Big Bill Dwyer? 

Mr. SuerMan. I knew Bill Dwyer. He is dead. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have a connection with that cabaret ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Never saw him there. Don’t know whether he had 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know whether any of those people had an 
interest in there? 

Mr. SuerMan. I am not sure. They were never there when I was 
there. I never negotiated with any of them, never had business with 
them. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ask the people with whom you negotiated who 
the owner was? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; we never got to that, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. You indicate you do not know whether those people 
had an ownership or not? 

Mr. SuHerMAn. That is right 

Mr. Moser. It is possible they did have? 

Mr. SuerMan. I wouldn’t know. It is possible, sure. 

Mr. Moser. I am not saying you had dealings with them because 
you denied it. 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know if they had. As you say, it is possible. 

Mr. Moser. This is no accusation of you, but we have independent 
information that those men did have. 

Mr. SuHerMan. That is very possible, Mr. Moser. I can say this— 
and I am under oath—I have never seen any of those men you men- 
tioned around there and have never done any business with any of 
them at any time. 

Mr. Moser. Who were the men you did negotiate at that time with? 

Mr. Suerman. Joe Shalleck. 

Mr. Moser. Just him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Nobody else ? 

Mr. SHerMan. Nobody else I know of. 

Mr. Moser. Was he the only one you dealt with as : principal? 

Mr. SHerMan. He had several men around him. I do not know 
who they were and what part they were taking in the negotiations. 

Mr. Moser. Were they present when you negotiated with him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There was one man by the name of Rose. I forget 
his first name. I believe he had a lien on the property, or something 
like that. 

Mr. Moser. What is his name? Lou? 

Mr. SuHerman. Mr. Moser, I don’t think so. I think it was Harry, 
but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Moser. Harry Rose? 

Mr. Suerman. I believe it was. 

Mr. Mosgr. Wasn't there a Harry Rose connected with the Arizona 
Bar & Grill? 

Mr. SuHerman. Yes, that is right. Harry Rose is right. 

Mr. Moser. That is the same one ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. The same man ? 
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Mr. SHermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You later had dealings with him, did you not, in con- 
nection with the Arizona Bar & Grill? 

Mr. SuHerman. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Moser. He was one of the people you dealt with as the principal 
when you were talking with Shalleck ¢ 

Mr. SHermMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. You mean he was just there? 

Mr. SuHermMan. The only one I dealt with was just Shalleck at that 
time. He was running around with a lot of papers. He had a lien 
on this property for some work. I do not know the type of work it 
was. He made himself sort of the big man around there. The only 
business I did in that place was with Joe Shalleck. 

Mr. Moser. ‘The reason Rose was there was because he had a fin- 
ancial interest in it, I assume, having loaned money to them ? 

Mr. SuHerMan. I would’t know that. 

Mr. Moser. He said he had a lien? 

Mr. SuerMan. Against the property, or something. 

Mr. Moser. P robably because he lent money to the organization ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know whether he loaned money or built the 
building or built the bathhouse. He was also a builder, this gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sherman, I would like to repeat that I am not 
accusing you of anything at this moment, that I would like to point 
out that we have indepe ndent information that the real owners of the 
Sun and Surf Cabaret, where you were attempting to negotiate a lease 
of the restaurant, was owned by a group of gamblers prior to 1934. 
One was Morris Zeig, known as Ziggy Jose} ‘ph Wallach, and also 
under the alias of Joe Gordon, who has a long police record, which I 
have before me. Another was Owney Madden, also a well-known 
criminal. 

Mr. WatpMaAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to interrupt counsel, 
but I think it is grossly unfair to pursue this method, by means of 
association of this kind, interrog ating the witness who denies having 
any dealings with these men and then saying, “We have independent 
information,” which is not available to us either for cross-examination 
or checking, that certain people owned an interest in this cabaret. 
If that were true, it ought not to be associated with this man who 
denies having anything to do with it. 

The Cuamman. Possibly that can be resolved by bringing it up at 
a later time. It does not connect up with this witness, so we will 
discontinue this line at the present time. 

Mr. Moser. I have already said to Mr. Sherman that I do not as- 
sociate these people with him. 

Mr. Watpman. I do not argue when the Chair agrees with me. 

The Cuarrman. I think it will be better to take it up at a later time 
when there is positive evidence. 

Mr. Moser. bo you know Bill Duffy ? 

Mr. SuerMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of Bill Duffy? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure? 

Mr. SuermMan. No, I do not know him. 


85277—51—pt. 1842 
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Mr. Moser. Do you know Connie Immerman ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have any connection with that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. He owns the Cotton Club in Harlem, did he not? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, he did. No, I think he owned Connie’s Inn. 
Mr. Moser. Connie’s Inn? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Where was that? 

Mr. Snerman. Up in Harlem. 

Mr. Moser. And are you sure he had no interest in either the cabana 
‘hotel or the restaurant at the Sun and Surf Club? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at the time I was there. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever conclude any lease from these negotiations 4 
Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Why did it take so long to work out these negotiations? 
Six weeks seems like a long time. 

Mr. Surerman. I think the proposition was misrepresented accord- 
ing to the amounts of money they were supposed to have taken in. 
There was a cafeteria on the beach and a restaurant upstairs, and I got 
a certain figure and kept watching it for a time, but it wasn’t true. 

Mr. Moser. They gave you information as to the income and ex- 
penses ¢ 

Mr. SuHerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. But they gave you no information with regard to 
liabilities? You knew that Rose had some kind of a lien, but they 
did give you no indication of other liabilities ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. We never got into that. We weren’t going to buy 
that. We were going to lease it. I do not remember the price it was. 
We were going to lease it by the season. 

Mr. Moser. Did you inquire about the carrying charges / 

Mr. SuermMan. No, because we never got to that. 

Senator Wirey. Who is “we”? 

Mr. Suerman. That Sam Salvin who was with me at the time. 

Senator Wirry. I see, 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sherman, next I would like to ask you about what 
is Called the Grand National Treasure Hunt which occurred in 1936. 

Mr. SuHermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any connection with that? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. W ~ | you mind telling us what your connection was? 

Mr. Suerman. I sold tickets for it. 

Mr. Moser. You sold tickets for it? 

Mr. SuHermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who was running it? 

Mr. Suerman. Mrs. Harriman, Lemphier. 

Mr. Moser. Major Lemphier ? 

Mr. Srerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was Mrs. Harriman’s first name ? 

Mr. Suerman. I had that checked. 

Mr. Watpman. J. Borden Harriman. 

Mr. Moser. Was your only connection with it that you sold tickets? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you help organize it ? 


O 
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Mr. SurrmMan. No. They had an association called the Conference 
for Legalized Lotteries. I do not know. They have been working 
on this for quite some time. ‘This Mrs. Harriman has. This par- 
ticular enterprise, this Grand National Treasure Hunt, was author- 
ized by the United States postal authorities. They had permission 
in writing to use the mails. It was checked practically every week 
or every month. I was present when Mr. LaGuardia received an 
ambulance in New York City for Lafayette Hospital, which was 
purchased by the National Gr: and Treasure Hunt. I know they have 
given lots of money to many hospitals, which is a matter of record. 
: ou can check those things. They bought during the flood from R. 

Williams, grocer, a lot of foodstuffs and a lot of canned goods. 
They took those to the flooded areas, several truck loads. ‘That was the 
work they were doing. That was not an illegitimate enterprise, Mr. 
Moser. ‘That was authorized by the Government to operate. ‘Those 
tickets were bought and sold at all stores. They were advertised in 
the newspapers every day. ‘They had three or four floors of offices 
over op Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Mioser. You were selling tickets at your brother’s store, weren't 
you ¢ 
~ Mr. Suerman. All over. I gave them to him. I had them all 
through the garment district. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anyone by the name of Mever or Harry 
Marks? 

Mr. Suerman. I think there was a Harry Marks connected with it. 
They had agents for different territories. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn’t Meyer Marks connected with the Sherbrook 
lottery in Canada ¢ 

Mr. Strerman. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. Was Marty Krompier connected with it ? 

Mr. SuerRMan. I never saw him there. I have never done business 
with him. 

Senator Winey. Authorized by the Government? You mean by the 
State / 

Mir. SuermMan. No: down here in Washington. This is where Mrs. 
Harriman came down and got a letter from the postal authorities 
authorizing her to use the mail for this particular lottery. It was 
sort of a contest. It wasn’t called a lottery. It was sort of a contest, 
but I know, because I saw it in a frame in the office from the Post 
Office Department and also it had one of those permits from the New 
York Post Office Department. 

Senator Witey. What became of the proceeds ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. All of this money went to charity. 

Mr. Watpman. Charity and philanthropy. 

Mr. SuerMan. | just said that I saw these things myself. You can 
check them. I know the firm of R. C. Williams, where they bought 
loads and loads of stuff which they sent to flood areas. I know they 
bought an ambulance. They bought some heart respirators. 

Mr. Moser. I ask you if M: arty * Krompier Was connected with 

Mr. SuermMan. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was your connection with him ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Seeing him on the race track. 
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Mr. Moser. Wasn’t he one of Dutch Schultz’ men ? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. He was shot the night after Dutch Schultz died, didn’t 
you know that? 

Mr. SuHerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. How about Julius Axelrod ? 

Mr. Suerman. I know Julius Axelrod. He was there at the Grand 
National Treasure Hunt with me. 

Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. SurrMan. He is a waiter. He is a very hard-working man, 
Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. And how long have you known him? 

Mr. SuermMan. I have known him for twenty-some-odd years, 25 
to 26 years. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know Bugsy Siegel ? 

Mr. SHerMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have anything to do with the Grand National 
Treasure Hunt ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. Definitely not. 

Mr. Moser. How about Moe Levy, do you know him? 

Mr. Suerman. Don’t know him. 

Mr. Moser. He also had an alias of Moe Gold or Mooney. 

Mr. SHerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Moe Wolinsky ? 

Mr. SuHerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. He is dead. He was called “Dimples” Wolinsky. 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Meyer Lansky ? 

Mr. SuHermMan. I know him. 

Mr. Moser. Did he have anything to do with the treasure hunt? 

Mr. SHermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. In 1937 you went to California, did you not? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did that have anything to do with the fact that Dewey 
was appointed special prosecutor ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. No. It had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WatpMan. May the record show that now Governor Dewey 
was appointed special prosecutor in 1934. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t he try the Hines case in 1937? 

Mr. WatpMAn. That is right. That was the end of his term as 
special prosecutor, then he became a candidate for district attorney, 
but he had functioned for 3 years before as special prosecutor. 

Mr. Moser. So after Dewey convicted Jimmie Hines and then ran 
for district attorney, a lot of people went to California. I wondered 
whether that was the reason you went there. 

Mr. Snerman. No. 

Mr. Mosrr. You went there on April 8 and gave as your address 
the St. Moritz Hotel in New York. Were you staying at the St. 
Moritz? 

Mr. SuermMan. For a little while. 

Mr. Moser. While you were staying at the Wilshire Hotel in Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Mr. Suerman. That is where I stayed. 
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Mr. Moser. While you were there you telephoned Bugsy Siegel on 
at least three occasions? 

Mr. Suerman. That is very possible, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us what you might have telephoned Bugs 
Siegel about ? 

Mr. Suerman. I was very familiar with Frank Orsatti. I was 
quite familiar with Frank Orsatti. 

Mr. Moser. Who was he? 

Mr. SHerman. Who had quite a stable of horses. I stayed at the 

severly-Wilshire Hotel, and I think Siegel lived just a couple of 
blocks from there. I believe it was on South Oxford. Orsatti at about 
ll or 11:50, 3 or 4 days a week would come to my hotel, pick me up, or 
sometimes I would pick him up. He had an office on Sunset Boulevard. 
He would call Siegel from my hotel. They would exchange what they 
called sort of information on horses. I called him, it might have been 
more than 3 times and asked him if he had any kind of horses that 
we can bet on. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn’t your brother Harry in the movie industry at 
that time? 

Mr. SuermMan. I have no brother Harry. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a brother in the movie industry 

Mr. Suerman. Never. I have no brother in the movie industry. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t have at that time ? 

Mr. Suerman. No; at no time. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever talk to Bugsy Siegel about any labor rela- 
tions problems in the movies? 

Mr. Suerman. No: Mr. Moser, I never did. 

Mr. Moser. How did you get to know Siegel in the first place? 

Mr. Suerman. I met him through Frank Orsatti. 

Mr. Moser. You met him through Frank Orsatti ? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Suerman. I met him at the tracks. I believe I met him at 
Frank Orsatti’s office. 

Mr. Moser. What were your dealings with Frank Orsatti? You 
said he owned a string of horses. What was your reason for dealing 
with him. 

Mr. Suerman. I have known him for a long time. His brother, 
Ernie Orsatti, was a good friend of mine, a ball player with the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

Mr. Moser. How did you meet Orsatti in the first place? 

Mr. SuHerman. Ernie? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. I met Ernie first, that was the ball player. 

Mr. Moser. And later got to know Frank? 

Mr. SuHermMan. Later got to know Frank. 

Mr. Moser. And he was a friend of Bugsy Siegel ? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You were also a friend of Louis B. Mayer, were you not? 

Mr. SuermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What were your dealings with him while in California? 

Mr. SuerMan. None whatsoever. Orsatti represented the majority 
of the stars working for MGM. 
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Mr. Moser. He represented them as a labor—— 

Mr. SuerMan. As an agent. 

Mr. Moser. An agent ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. The Orsatti Agency in California is one 
of the largest of its kind, representing probably the top stars in the 
country, and have done a lot of business with M: ayer through MGM, 
Twentieth Century Fox, and they were very friendly, very friendly 
terms. 

Mr. Moser. You met Mayer through Orsatti? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You met socially or had you any dealings with him? 

Mr. Suerman. Never had any dealings. 

Mr. Moser. Did you do any work for MGM? 

Mr. Suerman. Never. 

Mr. Moser. What was your occupation while in California ? 

Mr. Suerman. I did very little at the time. Looking for some- 
thing to do, but did very little, and then again in October—you talked 
about October—what. Mr. Moser? 

Mr. Moser. I don’t believe I mentioned October. 

Mr. Suerman. Because in October I—I got to California, I don’t 
know when it was, I only stayed there a little while at the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hotel. My father died October 1937, so I left the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hotel and I think Mrs. Sherman moved into the Du Barry 
Apartment, which is a small apartment, where I believe Axelrod 
lived. 

Mr. Moser. The Du Barry Apartment at 448 South Catalina 
Street, Beverly Hills? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know the street. 

Mr. Moser. And Axelrod was the one who introduced you? 

Mr. Suerman. Not me, I was never there. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t stay there? 

Mr. SuermMan. No; Mrs. Sherman. My father died and I came 
east, she stayed there. 

Mr. Moser. Is Julius Axelrod the one you said was a waiter? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you stay while Mrs. Sherman was staying 
at the Du Barry Apartments? 

Mr. Suerman. I came back to New York, Mr. Moser, as I said. 
My father died and I came to the funeral and T stayed here. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. While you were out there did you have no source 
of income? 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. No income at all? 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. What did you live on? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, I had a little money . 

Mr. Moser. You just lived on 

Mr. Suerman. I played the horses. Probably maybe lost a little. 

Mr. Moser. You lived on your savings, is that it, and bet a little 
on horses ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Wasn’t just savings. I had made a little money here 
and had a little money. 

Mr. Moser. You made a little money here. You mean in the East? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes; I had a little bit of money, sure, when I went 
out there. 
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Mr. Moser. I don’t see — you say it probably wasn’t savings. 

Mr. SHerman. Well, it was savings, Mr. Moser. I didn’t say it 
wasn’t savings. 

Mr. Moser. Oh! When you registered at the Wilshire Hotel the 
first time you give your address as St. Moritz Hotel in New York, 
and the second time you gave it as 1400 Broadway, your brother's 
cigar store. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you give that address ? 

Mr. Suerman. I don't know, Mr. Moser. I might have given that 
address. 

Mr. Moser. Now you are sure that you never had any job with Louis 
B. Mayer or MGM? 

Mr. SuermMan. I am definite, definitely sure. 

Mr. Moser. When you were in California you had an automobile, 
didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. SHerMAN. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. What kind was it? 

Mr. SuHerMan. 1937—I believe it was a Cadillac. 

Mr. Moser. A Cadillac? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you had it registered under California plates, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Swerman. I don’t know, IT don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Jf I should tell vou your license number was 9W6633, 
that wouldn’t ring any bell, would it / 

Mr. SHERMAN. 9W, what ? 

Mr. Moser. 9W6633. 

Mr. SuerMan. Well, you know better than I do. 

Mr. Mosrer. Apparently. Did you ever have a driver to drive the 
car for you ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. You drove it vourself ? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes, mostly. At times, of course, with somebody 
with me, | might have let them drive, or something like that. But I 
never employed a chauffeur, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Moser. Who was Emanuel Lippman? 

Mr. SiermMan. Emanuel Lippman / 

Mr. Moser. Also known as “Manny” King. 

Mr. Suerman. I know him. He is a musician for Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox. 

Mr. Moser. In California ? 

Mr. SterMan. Yes, sir. He is still working there. 

Mr. Moser. Did he drive your car for you ?¢ 

Mr. Superman. Once ina while. 

Mr. Moser. Just drove it as a friend ? 

Mr. SrrerMan. Yes, that is all. 

Mr. Moser. I suppose you knew that he was convicted of second de- 
gree forgery in 1925, did you not? 

Mr. SuerMan. No, I never did know. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t know anything about his background ? 

Mr. SrermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Just met him out there? 

Mr. SuerMan. Just met him out there. I know he is a musician. 
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Mr. Moser. Now in 1940 your family moved back to New York, did 
they not ? 

Mr. SuerMan. Right. 

Mr. Mosrr. And you moved where? 

Mr. SuerMan. I believe we moved—1940, I believe we moved to 
Thirty-fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Moser. Where is 2 Horatio Street ? 

Mr. SHerMan. Or to Horatio Street. That is on Thirteenth Street— 
well, I would say between Seventh and Eighth, and mostly toward 
Eighth. 

Mr. Moser. 2 Horatio is where you moved to? 

Mr. SuerMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And you leased a house or apartment there, did you? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, an apartment. 

Mr. Moser. Leased an apartment ? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was your business then ? 

Mr. SHerMan. 1940? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Did you have a job when you came back? 

Mr. SuerMan. I believe I started Phono-Vision around that time. 

Mr. Moser. Phono-Vision Co. of America? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is that correct, the name of it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And what was the address? 

Mr. SuerMan. 320 West Thirty-eighth Street. 

Mr. Moser. I have an address 

Mr. SuerMan. West Forty-second Street. 

Mr. Moser. It was 330 West Forty-second Street; is that correct? 

Mr. SuerMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the firm that later changed its name to Phono- 
Films Distributing Co. ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Was this a subsidiary of the company owned by Frank 
Orsatti / 

Mr. SHerMan. Part of it owned by Frank Orsatti. 

Mr. Moser. Part owned by him? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Phono-Films Distributing Co. was a California com- 
pany, wasn’t it? 

Mr. SuermMan. Originally it was. I really wouldn’t remember, Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr. Moser. There was a California company in which Frank Or- 
satti had an interest; isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. SHerMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And didn’t that company own the stock of Phono- 
Films? 

Mr. SuHerman. Well, I just wouldn’t remember the details, Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Frank Orsatti was the president of the California com- 
pany, wasn’t he? 

Mr. SuermMan. I believe he was. 

Mr. Moser. Who was Sam Fox? 

Mr. Suerman. I didn’t know Sam Fox. 
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Mr. Moser. There was a man named Sam Fox who was treasurer of 
the California company. You didn’t know him? 

Mr. SHermMan. No, no, no. 

Mr. Moser. Did James Roosevelt have any interest in that com- 
pany / 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure? 

Mr. SuerMaNn. No. There was another company that James Roose- 
velt was interested in, of the kind. 

Mr. Moser. The same kind? 

Mr. SuHerMan. The same sort of operation. 

Mr. Moser. A competitive company? 

Mr. SHerman. A competitive company. I believe it was Mills 
Bros., or something, in Chicago. 

Mr. Moser. Mills Novelty ? 

Mr. Suerman. Mills Novelty. 

Mr. Moser. Mills Novelty Co. is the company that James Roose- 
velt was interested in ? 

Mr. Suerman. I think they manufactured these music boxes. 

Mr. Moser. Music boxes? 

Mr. Suerman. He had something to do with it, but I don’t know 
anything about the set-up and I don’t know what his interests were 
or anything else. 

Mr. Moser. How did you know he had an interest in it? 

Mr. SuerMan. I say I don’t know whether he had an interest in it. 
I know he was in some way connected with it. There has been a lot of 
talk about it in the industry. 

Mr. Moser. There has been talk in the music box industry about 
Mills 

Mr. SHermMan. Phono-Vision business. You see at that particular 
time five or six companies popped up. I believe Senator Capehart 
was going to manufacture these machines, the same type of machine. 

Mr. Moser. Well, the Mills Novelty Co., you said there is talk in 
the industry that James Roosevelt had an interest in it; isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. Well, there has been talk: yes. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. That is the largest slot-machine manufacturer 
in the United States, I believe; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Mostr. Well, now, Frank Orsatti, I believe you told us, intro- 
duced you to Frank Costello; is that correct ? 

Mr. SuerMAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. When did that occur? 

Mr. SuerMan. Well, it might have happened late in 1939 or early 
in 1940. 

Mr. Moser. Was that the time you were in California ? 

Mr. SuHerMan. No, no; it must have been at the time I was here 
because it was right here at the Sherry-Netherlands Hotel in New 
York. See—at that particular time there was a machine shipped in 
from California to New York. 

Mr. Moser. Machine. What kind of machine? 

Mr. SuerMan. Phono-Vision machine, for sample. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 
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Mr. Suerman. And that is where they first brought the original 
machine to before they got oflices in New York and “before the deal 
was made with Phono-Vision. I couldn’t tell you what the particular 
day or date when it happened. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Frank Orsatti then introduced you first 
to Bugsy Siegel when you were out in California? 

Mr. SurreMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And then when you came back to New York and started 
in on this Phono-Vision deal he introduced you to Frank Costello ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What was the purpose of his introducing you to Frank 
Costello ? 

Mr. Suerman. He brought Frank Costello in through the Phono- 
Vision Co. Now, Mr. Moser, I want you to know this: I knew Cos- 
telloa couple of years before, seen him around the race track. I may 
have said, “Hello,” to him. 

Mr. Moser. You say you never said “Hello” to him? 

Mr. Suerman. I might have said “Hello.” 

Mr. Moser. Just saw him at the race tracks ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right; never associated in any way or any- 
thing at all. 

Mr. Moser. Orsatti got you together with him ? 

Mr. Surreman. When he came into this company, Orsatti told me 
this, and I just want to give you the list of the names that might 
know the same thing about it as I do—that he thought Costello was 
going to make an investment in the Phono-F ilms or in Phono-Vision, 
whichever the company was called at that particular time. Whether 
he ever put any money in or not, I don't know. He also was going to 
distribute—he and a man by the name of Phil Kastel was going to be 
distributors for the State of Louisiana. My job was to get the best 
in every State. I was general manager of the Phono-Films Co. 

Mr. Moser. You were general manager ? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any money in it, financial interest in it? 

Mr. SuprMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Just going to be employed as manager ? 

Mr. SurrmMan. Yes. I was going to invest some money in it. 

Mr. Moser. You were? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever? 

Mr. Superman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Why not? 

Mr. Suerman. We got started with the thing late in 1941, when 
we started manufacturing these things on a full scale, and the war 
broke out, Mr. Moser, and these were all critical materials. We stop- 
ped manufacturing these machines. We couldn’t get the metals and 
couldn’t get the wood, and we gave it up, and I came down here to 
Washington for some time in the latter part of 1942. 

Mr. Moser. May I please interrupt, Mr. Sherman ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. We will come to that in a minute. I don’t mean to 
rule it out. 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. I just wanted to get a little more information about 
the organization of this Phono-Films. 


Mr. SuHerMAn. That is what I was coming to. 
Mr. Moser. All right, let’s get back to that. 
Mr. Suerman. He brought Costello in and he said, “Now, Irving, 


Frank So-and-so, a friend of mine. I want you to ak with him. 
He is going to put some money into this business and I think he will 
be a good man for us in the State of Louisiana.” 

I said, “Well, that is agreeable with me.” Of course, he was one 
of the bosses—Orsatti. 

Mr. Moser. Orsatti was one of the bosses ? 

Mr. SHerman. Oh, yes, he was one of the owners. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have some dealings with Costello in connec- 
tion with that ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of those ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Nothing, just as far as distributorship is concerned. 
He came to the office, oh, once or twice a week for quite some time. 
Then we started to make some fixtures for these machines over at 
Fox Studios, and he would come down to the studios and hang around 
and watch how the films were made. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to have you tell me the nature of the 
machine. 

Mr. Srerman. I can describe it, I believe, if I can refer to this 
memorandum. 

Mr. Moser. Was it a machine in which the customer would deposit 
money / 

Mr. SHerMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And look at a movie? 

Mr. SurrmMan. That is right, si 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So they put the money in the slot / 

Mr. SuermMan. And you can select—— 

Mr. Moser. They can select the movie they want ? 

Mr. SHerman. Yes. This was the only machine that had a selector. 

Mr. Moser. The only one with a selector ? 

Mr. SHermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And that is what made it superior to its competitors ? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, ves, I believe it was superior. 

Mr. Moser. All right. You have mentioned Phil Kastel. 

Mr. SuHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who, as you know, is Frank Costello’s brother-in-law. 
Do you know that? 

Mr. SuermMan. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Well, the previous testimony before this committee 
indicates that. It also indicates that Phil Kastel was Costello’s dis- 
tributor for slot machines in Louisiana. 

I feel sure that you will deny this, and, of course, you may, but 
I just want to know why when you are distributing a machine that 
you put a nickel in the slot in—— 

Mr. SuermMan. This was 10 cents. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Ten cents for the Phono-Film, and it is going to be 
distributed in Louisiana by the same man who distributes Costello’s 
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slot machines. Did you know about those slot machines at the time 
you negotiated with Kastel ? 

Mr. SuerMan. No. I did hear it. I heard that they had slot ma- 
chines or that the State of Louisiana had legalized slot machines, 
or something to that effect. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know that the slot machines were bought from 
the Mills Novelty Co. ? 

Mr. SHerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. But you did know that Kastel was interested in dis- 
tributing slot machines? ’ 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes—no, not distributing slot machines, interested 
in distributing Phono-Film machines. 

Mr. Moser. You said there had been some talk about distributing 
slot machines. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. So you had reason to think maybe your machines were 
going through the same distribution channels? 

Mr. SuermMan. I thought they would give as good distribution, and 
that was the reason I was interested in doing business with them. 

Mr. Moser. The fact they had slot machines in cabarets and res- 
taurants and things like that caused you to think they would be a 
good outlet for your Phono-Film machine? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is that correct? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you know, did Costello actually put any money 
in Phono-Films? 

Mr. SuerMan. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Moser. You never heard? 

Mr. SuermMan, No. 

Mr. Moser. When Costello testified before this committee he was 
asked whether he had ever had any business dealings with you and 
he indicated no. I think he said quite definitely that he did not. 
Is that correct / 

Mr. Surerman. Well, the only business he had with me is up in 
this company. Of course, the business never got started, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. As I told you, when we started manufacturing these 
machines, we had the projectors made first with Bell & Howell and 
an outfit called Ampro, and before we even got the cabinets in to 
assemble these machines, the war broke out, so there was no business. 
There was only one machine shipped to New Orleans as a sample. I 
think there was one shipped to Boston and I think one shipped to 
Florida. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Then you said the war came along and you 
had to fold up the operation ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a large inventory on hand ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. A lot of inventory on hand? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, we had about, I would say, about 300 in round 
figures, 300 projectors. 

Mr. Moser. And had they been shipped to you from California ? 

Mr. Suerman. No, they had been shipped from Ampro and Bell & 
Howell. I believe Ampro is in Chicago and so is Bell & Howell. 
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Mr. Moser. All right. Now the war was on, of course, in 1941. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In October 1942 and from then on you spent a good 
deal of time in Washington, did you not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, Tdid. 

Mr. Moser. The hotel records here in Washington indicate that be- 
tween October 18, 1942, and March 29, 1945—that is about 214 years— 
you and Mr. O’Dwyer, William O’Dwyer, stayed at the Mayflower 
Hotel simultaneously at least 15 times. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHerMan. No, it isn’t. 

Mr. Moser. It is not? 

Mr. SuerMan. No, I don’t think it was 15 times at all. 

Mr. Moser. It is a 21-year period. 

Mr. SuHerMAn. You mean he stayed with me? 

Mr. Moser. No, he and you were registered at the hotel at the same 
time. 

Mr. SuHermMan. That is very possible, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. I am not saying you occupied the same quarters. 

Mr. Suerman. That is possible, very possible. 

Mr. Moser. But you were there 15 times at the same time according 
to these records. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Were you there twice in October and November 1942 at 
the same time that he was there ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. In 1943 there were six occasions when you were there 
at the same time. 

Mr. SuHerman. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Moser. Once each month—January, February, March, April, 
and August. Then in 1944 you were there once in May, and in 1945 
between February 14 and March 29 you were both there at the same 
time every week for a 6-week period. Does that sound about right ? 

Mr. Suermaw. I wouldn’t know, Mr. Moser. It doesn’t sound right 
to me but it is very possible. 

Mr. Moser. There once a week for 6 weeks, once each week for 6 
weeks. 

Mr. SHerMan. Very possible. I just don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. I wanted to call this fact to your attention and see if you 
can explain whether it is a coincidence or whether there is a reason 
for it: namely once a week from February 14 to March 29. 

Mr. Suerman. What year was that? 

Mr. Moser. 1945. Note that date. March 29, 1945, was the last 
of the six times. It was the same date on which Mr. O'Dwyer from 
the Mayflower HoteWin Washington announced his candidacy for 
mayor of New York. 

Mr. Suerman. Well, Mr. Moser, to the best of my recollections, 
I don’t remember announcing his candidacy from the Mayflower 
Hotel, and to the best of my rec allection I believe that Mr. O'Dwyer 
stayed at the Hay-Adams most of the time. When I was over there 
for some reason in 1945, just the latter part of 1945, Mr. O'Dwyer 
did no longer want to come to the Mayflower Hotel. 

Mr. Moser. Why was that? , 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. I believe he lived at the Hay-Adams 
at the time. 
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Mr. Moser. This is in March 1945. 

Mr. SrermMan. I don’t remember the month. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. I am just calling attention to the fact that you and 
he were registered simultaneously at the Mayflower on the 29th 
and that was the day on which he announced his candidacy. 

Mr. Suerman. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. What did you have to do with his decision to run 
for mayor? 

Mr. SuerMan. Nothing whatsoever, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Nothing whatsoever ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us what your dealings were with Mayor 
O*Dwver at the time he was here in Washington / 

Mr. SurrmMan. Well, of course every time he was here in Wash- 
ington I met O'Dwyer. I believe it was the latter part of 1941 or 
early in 1942. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you meet him and in what connection ? 

Mr. Suerman. I met him, he and a fellow named James Moran at 
the same time. I believe it was in a restaurant somewheres on Broad- 
way in the fifties. I was introduced to him by a man by the name 
of Jack Gorman, who at that time was a detective. He is dead now. 
And we got to talking about O’Dwyer and Jack Gorman telling me 
what a great fellow, what a real guy, and what a nice fellow O’ Dw ver 
was. They had gotten a job together. They were policemen. to- 
gether. 1 think they went to school together. And he told me that 
(Dwyer, there was nothing like him in world, the finest and greatest 
man he has ever known. 

I knew Jack Gorman for a lot of years. Later on I started to come 
down to Washington here. It was about the time that I started 
coming down for the sale of these projectors, and I would get together 
with O'Dwyer quite a bit. We would go to restaurants together 
and sit around together and maybe have a drink together, and I got 
to like the fellow. I thought he was a real nice man. And as time 
went on he got to talking about politics. I thought, why, he was a 
cinch. I thought he was a real nice man and ever ything else, that he 
fitted for the job and everything else. And we would get together quite 
a bit, and I got to talking about it sometime, I believe, in 1944 or maybe 
early in 1945. 

Mr. Moser. Got to talking to him about running, for mayor ? 

Mr. Suerman. No, we got to talking about different things i in New 
York politics. And he said, “Well, 1 am going to give it another 
chance.” He says, “I have’—I believe the conversation was, “I am 
at loggerheads with Kelly over in Brooklyn, but I am going to give it 
another try.” 

I said, “Well, that’s fine. If you will, I will do everything that I 
possibly can to help you,” and I did. 

Mr. Moser. You say that you saw him a good deal down here, 
meaning you ate meals with him? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir, yes. 

Mr. Moser. And visited each other’s rooms at the hotel, and so forth ? 

Mr. Suerman. | don’t think—I might have been in his room once 
at the Mayflower and I might have been in his room once or twice— 
of course, I don’t know, but I don’t think I have been in his room 
any too much. I wouldn’t say more than a couple of times. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you talk to him about any business matters 4 

Mr. SuermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. SHerMan. No, no, no. 

Mr. Moser. Did you introduce him to Vito Marcantonio? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes—no, I didn't introduce him. He knew him 
better than I did. 

Mr. Moser. They already knew each other? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever talk to Vito Mareantonio about O’Dwye1 
running tor mayor ¢ 

Mir. SuHermMan. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. What was the conversation / 

Mr. Suerman. We were in Harvey's Restaurant, and we got to 
talking about it, and I said to him, “Vito, this fellow is going to do 
so and so. Why don’t vou go along with him?” And things of that 
kind, see. And he at that time turned around and said, and used 
some language, and said, “Ain’t a chance in a million. While the 
Little Flower lives, 1 will be for him and with him. And if at any 
time he decides”—because IL believe O'Dwyer was telling him at the 
time he didn’t think LaGuardia was going to run—he said, “If he 
don’t, then you and Ll ean gel together.” 

While we were in there, Julius Lulley just bought a farm down in 
Bowie, Md., I believe. Lulley is the owner of Harvey’s Restaurant 
that is right next to the Mayflower Hotel. He said he just bought a 
farm, and he invited Marcantonio, O'Dwyer, and myself down to 
the farm one particular day. 1 don’t remember the day it was. We 
got down to the farm and Lulley had a bar, and we sat around the 
bar a bit, and then O’Dwyer and Marcantonio went out into the gar 
den. I remember the time well because they took their shirts off 
because it was a warm night, and they even got to singing togethe! 
What the talk was about, I don’t know. I was sitting there with 
Lulley, and they went on. It was very little conversation when they 
vot back. We stayed around. I think it was around midnight before 
they left the farm. 

Mr. Moser. W hy did they vO off and talk by themselves ? Why 
didn’t they talk while you were present / 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. But they did talk a long time? 

Mr. Surrman. Well, they oe together for quite a bit; yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was that shortly | efore O'Dwyer announced his can- 
didacy ? 

Mr. Sirerman. I don’t remember the days. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether they talked about the candi- 
dacy ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. I don’t know. I don’t know what they talked about. 

Mr. Moser. Going down to the farm in the car and coming back, 
didn’t you talk about politics 

Mr. SuerMan. No, no. Mr. Lulley had his chauffeur drive us back 
and forth from the farm. In fact, I sat up in front with the chauf 
feur and O’Dwyer and Marcantonio were sitting in back. 

Mr. Moser. A few minutes ago you said that Marcantonio had 
said, “If LaGuardia doesn’t run, you and I can get together.” By 
that he meant he would then talk to you ? 
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Mr. Suerman. No; meaning O’Dwyer and he, not he and I. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. SuermMan. Meaning O’Dwyer and he. 

Mr. Moser. Now while you were in Washington during those oc- 

sasions, what were you doing? What was your reason for being 
here ? 

Mr. SuerMan.. Well, Mr. Moser, I stayed around here for about 
11 or 12 months, I believe, before I finally made a sale on these pro- 
jectors. I sold them to the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Moser. Sold them to the Signal Corps? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes; the United States Army. 

Mr. Moser. Did you sell all 300 of them to the Signal Corps? 

Mr. Suerman. All 300. In fact, they had me go out and buy indi- 
vidual machines; they wanted to get all they could put their hands on 
at the time. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the only business you were down here for? 

Mr. Suerman. At that particular time. 

Mr. Moser. You spent about 8 months working on 300 machines? 

Mr. SuerMan. Spent a lot of time. Come back and forth here and 
been to every agency in Washington. 

Mr. Mosrk. And that was in 1942, was it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, it’s 1942 and part of 1943. 

Mr. Moser. I see. And the only business you had here was for 
that Phono-Films? 

Mr. Suerman. At the particular time; yes. 

Mr. Moser. All right. In February 1942 when you registered at 
the Mayflower you gave as your address the Gluckin Corp., 36 West 
Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

Mr. SuerMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Were you doing business for them ? 

Mr. Suerman. I was trying to. In fact, not only them. I tried 
for several, but I never succeeded. 

Mr. Moser. In the next month, in March, you registered and gave 
as your address 135 Madison Avenue, New York City, which is the 
address of Stephen 

Mr. Suerman. Rug Mills. 

Mr. Moser. Rug Mills, Inc. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is very possible, Mr. Moser, and I would like 
to explain that. Mr. Nat Herzfeld, who is the owner of the Stephen 
Rug Mills, and I would come down. He probably would register for 
both of us, which would be a matter of record, and he would put 
both names down and put his address down, which was 135 Madison 
Avenue. 

Mr. Moser. That happened also in July, according to our records. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; it is possible; sure. 

Mr. Moser. In March you made another trip on which you regis- 
tered, gave your address as Phono-Films Corp. 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. So, on that occasion, you were doing business for that 
outfit ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, 

Mr. Moser. In August you gave as your address “in care of Freezer, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” That was in August 1943. I 
have gone over a year. Does that sound correct? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Well, Ves 5 ] could have done that very easily. I 
may have wanted my mail and my bills sent to Freezer’s office, 200 
Fifth Avenue. Is that the address you have / 

Mr. Most R. Yes. 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In January 1943, vou stayed at the Mayflower Hotel 
n room 538, and when vou moved out your account was frozen. Do 
ou know wlhiy that was / 

Mr. Strperman. [ never knew of it to be frozen. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t know it was frozen / 

Mr. Srrerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. It was frozen, and the account was later paid by a 
heck of somebody else. Did you know about that ? 

Mr. StrermMawn. I don’t remember it. It’s véry possible. 

Mir. Most R. You never heard of that. Why would that be possible ? 

Suerman. I don’t know. IT wouldn't know. When you 


Mr. Moser. Why would your account at the Mayflower Hotel be 
paid by somebody else / 

Mr. Suerman. That I wouldn’t know. I just don’t remember it. 

Mr. Moser. That was in January 1943 

Mr. SuermMan. I don’t remember it. Mr. Moset 

Mr. Moser. Your account was paid by Congressman Arthur Klein. 
What is the sienificance of that ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Well, it is possible that I asked him to pay it. I 

st don’t remember, but that is very possible. If 1 checked out in 
lear ng, or something. and asked him to pay it. that is very possible. 

\ir. Moser. Well, whi would they freeze you! account ¢ 

Mr. Strerman. I don’t know. IT never heard of it before. 

Mir. Moser. Why would he pay your bill ¢ Why would Congress 
man Klein pay your bill? 

Mr. SHerman. I don't know, but IT nieht have asked him to do it. 
I just don’t remember. 
\Ir. Moser. You don’t remember reimbursing him for it ? 
Mr. Sirerman. IT just don’t remember the thing. 
Mr. Moser. All right. On August 24 you registered at the May 
flower and occupied suites 1032 and 1034 with a man named Frank 
Breheny. Do you know him ? 

Ir. SirermM An, Yes, 

Mr. Moser. Spelled B-r-e-h-e-n-y. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Moser. How do you know him ? 

Mir. Strerman. He was one of the distributors for Phono-Vision. 

Mr. Moser. Distributor for Phono-Vision ? 

Mr. Strerman. Yes, 

Mr. Moser. What territory was he supposed to have? 

Mr. Suerman. Rieht now he has music boxes. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Where? 

Mr. Suerman. Well. all over New York City. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn't he closely associated with Jimmie Hines? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. I believe in the Hines trial he was shown to be the man 

if collected for Hines. 
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Mr. SuermMan. No; [ never heard of it before. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of that ? 

Mr. SuermMan. No, 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of your dealings with Congress 
man Klein when you were here? 

Mr. Suerman. Nothing. We would go to dinner quite often to 
gether, often go to—nothing. 

Mr. Moser. You mean just social ? 

Mr. SuerMAn. Social. I have known Congressman Klein for a 
long, long time. 

Mr. Moser. You had no dealings with him except social ? 

Mr. SuerMan. No; purely and strictly social. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know him when you were a boy ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You grew up het him ? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, no; I didn’t grow up with him. I knew him 
when he was quite a young man. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you if the only business you did in Washington 
was in connection with the Phono-Films, and yet you registered giv 
ing the Gluckin Corp. and Stephen Rug Mills and Freezer as your 
addresses. 

Mr. SuerMan. The only business—— 

Mr. Moser. Then you said the Gluckin Corp.: you tried to do some 
business for them. 

Mr. SHerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So, while you were here, you were trying to do business 
for them and other people as well. Who were those other people ? 

Mr. SuHerMan. No. Just—I believe Gluckin Corp. was one, and 
later on I think Federal Aircraft. 

Mr. Moser. Federal Aircraft ? 

Mr. SuHerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. What kind of business were you trying to do for those 
organizations ? 

Mr. Suerman. To get Government work for them, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Did you try to get work for Crest Clothes, too ? 

Mr. SuerMan. No; it was my own business and never did any Gov 
ernment work. 

Mr. Moser. I see. So, while you were trying to sell these projectors 
to the Signal Corps for Phono-Films, you were also trying to get 
business for other people ? 

Mr. SrerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you succeed in getting any ? 

Mr. SuHerMaAn. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Where did you try? 

Mr. Suerman. All over these agencies. I wouldn't remember 
where they were. Some were on H Street, some down 

Mr. Moser. I don’t mean the addresses of them. I mean what o1 
ganizations—W PB? 

Mr. SuerMan. No; procurement offices. 

Mr. Moser. Procurement offices ? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What were your dealings with Frank Connolly whil 
you were here ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Nothing. 
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Mr. Moser. None whatever? 
Mr. SHERMAN. None whatever. 
Mr. Moser. Did you ever talk to him about priorities or anything 
3S like that? 
Mr. SuerMan. No. 
0 Mr. Moser. You seem uncertain. Are you sure about that? 
Mr. SHerMAN. The reason I say that, Mr. Moser: In my business 
luring the war, particularly, we were unable to get materials and 
‘ inable to get linings, and everybody—probab ly 90 percent or 80 per- 
ent of the industr y—woul 1 come down here to get some linings, piece 
voods, and different things. I have never gotten 5 yards through 
Connolly or anybody else. As for the priorities, I might have got a 
lot of conversation, but never did any good, 
Mr. Moser. Did you ever ap proach Connolly for the purpose of 
vetting help? 


im Mr. SHERMAN, | don’t know. It is possible I asked him. J know 
| never got anything. 

on Mr. Moser. When you went to look for work for various people did 

1 ou ever talk to Mr. O’Dwyer, who was in the Air Force? 

yu Mr. Suerman. About work ? 


Mr. Moser. About vetting business, 
Mr. SuHerman. Never did. 
me Mr. Moser. Never did? 
Mr. SHerman. No. 
Mr. Moser. Wasn't he in the Air Force Procurement ? 
1eSs Mr. SuHerman. Yes: he was. No—he was in the Air Foree Pro 
urement but he was in the Investigations Division. He had nothing 
to do with procurement. 
Mir. Moser. He was in Investigations. When you saw him, did 
ou ever talk to him about the possibility of getting Air Force con 
icts for vour clients 4 
LOS Mr. SHermMan. No. 
\ir. Moser. You did not ? 
Mr. SrermMan, No. 
Mi. Moser. It would be a natural thing to do: would it not ? 


L1i¢ 


LON Mr. Suerman. I am glad I didn’t. It might have fens a natural 
ne to do, but | didn’t do it. 

tol Mr. Moser. You did know Frank Connolly; did you not? 

vet \ir. Suerman. Yes. 


Mr. Moser. That is Frank V. Connolly ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. He was chief of the Special Rating Division of the 
WPB: is that right ¢ 
Mr. Suerman. Well, I don’t know what his title was; that is where 
be he was. 
Mr. Moser. How did you happen to know him? 
0 Mr. SHerMan. I met him around here. I don’t know how. 
\ir. Moser. Just met him? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I couldn't explain that. I met so many people. 
Mr. Moser. Just met him socially ? 
Mr. SHermMan, Yes. 
h Mr. Moser. Now, Freezer, the address you gave in August 1943, 
- that Herbert J. Freezer? | 
Mr. SHerMAN,. That is right, sit 
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Mr. Moser. Shirt manufacturer? 

Mr. SuHermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. A close friend of yours; Was he not? 

Mr. SuHerMan. Yes: pretty good friend of mine. 

Mr. Moser. And he had large contracts with the Government did 
he not ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Long before the wat. He has been working for the 
Government, L would say, 20 years. 

Mr. Moser. When you came down here with him, didn’t you do 
anything with him in connection with his priorities or Governme 
contracts 4 

Mr. Suerman. No. He has been working for the Government, M) 
Moser. He was one of the largest manufacturers for the Army and 
the Navy, and he couldnt—they asked him to build new factories. 
He could get all the work he ever wanted. Nobody had to go to do 
anything for him. 

Mr. Moser. What percentage of the shirts manufactured by him 
were sold to the ( rvernment ; do you know ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. All. He worked strictly for the Government. 

Mr. \IOSER. You mean all of his production went to the Govern 
ment / 


Mr. Superman. I believe so. He had factories around Pennsylvania 


al al around Vireini m Lb il I be lieve all his work went to the Govern 
ment, 

Mr. Moser. And what percentage of the purchases of shirts by the 
Government came from his outfit / 


Mr. Suerman. Oh, a good percentage. I don’t know what. 

Mr. Moser. Very high percentage ‘ 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you knew Congressman Klein quite well, you sald ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Moser. And did vou introduce Klein to Frank Costello / 

Mr. Suerman. Possible. I wouldn’t—- 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that at Costello's apartment, on New Year's 
Day in 1945, you ntroduced Klein and Freezer both to-Costello / 

Mr. Superman. No: that can’t be true. 

Mr. Moser. That is not true? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t think Freezer has ever been anvwhere near 
Costello. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. What did you say? 

Mr. Suerman. | don't think Freezer has ever been near Costello 
at Costello’s house. 

Mr. Moser. Has Klein ? 

Mr. Srerman. [ don’t think so. Never with me, anyway. 

Mr. Moser. Has Klein? 

Mr. SHerman. At Costello’s house? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t remember the incident. 

Mr. Moser. We interviewed Klein, and he told us that you fad 
introduced him to Costello at Costello’s apartment on New Year: 
Day in 1948. Do you say that Klein is wrong on that ? 

Mr. Suerman. I wouldn't say he is wrong, but I certainly don’ 
remember it. 


Mr. Moser. I see. 
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Mr. SuermMan. I certainly don’t remember it. And I am sure he 
is wrong when he says that Freezer was there. I am sure about that. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure Freezer was not there 7 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You are not sure about the « thers / 

Mr. Strerman. No: I don’t remember Klein. I don’t remember be 
ng there with Klein. 

Mr. Moser. Was Herzfeld there 7 

Mr. Suerman. No: I don’t even remember the incident. J] 


cow 1f Herzfeld was ever to Costello’s house. 


aon t 


Mr. Moser. Do you mean to say Klein was wrong when he told 

that ? 

Mr. SiuermMan. In my opinion, he is, if he says Freezer was there. 

Mir. Moser. Let's leave out I'reezer, let’s just talk about Klein and 
vourself and Costello. . 

Mir. StoprM an. | don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember any such inciden 

Mr. Strerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. And you sav you have no 
Herzteld be Ing there, either ; is that correct 

Mr. Suuprman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know about any dealings between Meyer 
Lansky and Klein ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever / 

Mr. Siternman. None whatever, Mr. Moser 

Mir. Moser. You don’t know that Cong nan Klein recommended 
Mever Lansky’s son for West Point ¢ 

Mi. StrermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. You haven't heard that ¢ 

Mr. Superman. No. 

Mir. Mosier. Now | would like t 
elective service status. 

Mir. Surerman. Yes, sir. 

Mar. Moser. At the beginnings 
vour age, 1f vou Were 

ive service, 
SHERMAN, Yes 
r. Moser. And anyone Who wanted to vel deferment. had to 

pecial application, classification application. You recall that, 
you not‘ 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You filed what is called an occupational questionnaire 

th the Selective Service dated May b. 1949. and you stated that 
you were working for Phono-Films as sales manager. 
~ Mr. SuerMAN. Is ri@ht. 

Mr. Moser 

Mir. SurerMa 

Mr. Moser suid that vou 

7. Was that just a typographical error ¢ 
Ir. Surernman. Must have been, Mr. Moser. 
I) 


i? 
‘ 


Moser. It was 1937? 
SHeRMAN. No: it couldnt 


Qo 


Lele) 
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Mr. Moser. I assume you meant 1937 when you said 1927 

Mr. SuermMan. No; that’s an error. 

Mr. Moser. It was later than that, was it? 

Mr. SuerMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. In that questionnaire which was filed on July 17, 
1942——— 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. You said that you had been working for Phono-Films 
since 1941. 

Mr. Suerman. That would be right. 

Mr. Mosrr. You stated that between 1937 and 1938 you worked for 
Schwab Bros. ; is that right? 

Mr. Siverman. Yes; a very short time. 

Mr. Moser. Schwab Bros. and Baer Cigar people? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. At 168 Fifth Avenue? 

Mr. SHermMan. That is where the place was. 

Mr. Moser. That must have been just when you came back from 
California, was it? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes; and just for a little while. 

Mr. Moser. Just for a few months? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t think it was a month. 

Mr. Moser. You also stated in your questionnaire that you worked 
for Phono-Films from 1938 to 1941. Is that erroneous? 

Mr. SuermMan. Thirty-eight. Can’t be. I don’t know, I don’t re- 
member. 

Mr. Moser. Well, the questionnaire says that. 

Mr. SuerMan. It is possible, it is possible. 

Mr. Moser. But you couldn’t have worked for them from 1938 on? 

Mr. SuerMan. It was Phono-Vision at the time. I told you Orsatti 
had this proposition before they brought it on to New York. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. SuermMan. I helped him along with it. 

Mr. Moser. You worked for them in California? 

Mr. Suerman. I wouldn’t say it was work, but I was connected 
with it. 

Mr. Moser. Now what was your connection with it? 

Mr. Suerman. At that time they were in the process of just getting 
these things together. They were making a thing called an endless 
projector—a picture onto the film, and through the projector it was 
turned on this endless. They worked on that for quite some time be- 
fore they got it completed and got this machine. Knowing I was go- 
ing to be connected with the outfit, I helped a lot. 

Mr. Moser. That was in California ? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You also stated you were director in charge of sales for 
Federal Aircraft Products at 304 East Forty-fifth Street, New York 

Mr. SuerMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Now that’s in the Selective Service questionnaire dated 
July 17,1942. You stated in that that you had been employed by that 
outfit for 1 year, that is at least from July 1941. 

Mr. Surrman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. Your questionnaire states that you had been employed 
by Federal Aircraft Products Corp. during that period. 
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Mr. SHerMan. I have been employed there. I don’t know the length 
of time. 

Mr. Moser. This says for at least 1 year prior to July 17, 1942. So 
from July 1941 to July 1942, you must have been employed by Federal 
Aircraft; is that mght ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I don’t know. I wouldn’t know the date. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. You don't know ? 

Mr. SuermMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Your questionnaire says that. 

Mr. SuerMan. I told you before 1 was down here on Pheno-Vision 
thing and I also tried to get work for Federal Aircraft. 

Mr. Moser. I see. Your questionnaire states you were employed by 
Federal Aircraft and you were not ‘emp! loyed elsewhere. But you 
were, Were you hot / 

Mr. SuermMan. Well, [don't remember. I don’t remember that. 

ir. Moser. Wasn’t this questionnaire correct 

Mr. SuermMan. I am pretty sure it was, but I just don’t remember. 
It oe bit back. 

Mr. Moser. If | should show you the questionnaire, would it help 
rel resh your recollection / 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Moser. I am trying to identify the period during which you 
worked for Federal Aircraft. You state in your questionnaire that 
you had worked for them for 1 year prior to July 1942 and I want to 
pin that down. 

I am showing you a photostatic copy of questionnaire filed with 
Selective Service, dated July 17, 1942 (handing document to Mr. 
Sherman), and up in the right-hand paneauaiiaian page 

Mr. WatomMan. Page 5. 

Mr. Moser. Page 3. It states that you were employed by the Federal 
\ireraft Products for 1 year? Isthat correct 4 

Mr. SuerMan. (Shakes head.) 

The Cuamman. Will you answer the question for the record ? 

2 SuerRMAN. Yes, it iscorrect. 

Moser. And it states, does it not, that you were not otherwise 
e eee luring that period / 

Mr. Wartpman. The answer contained there is “None 

Mr. Moser. Other employment, none / 

Mr. Strerman. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And that is the period when you were coming to Wash- 
neton, was it not, or was that before that ? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, I don’t know, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You were registered at the Mayflower Hotel many times 
luring that period. 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Moser, I don’t remember the dates at all. 

Mr. Moser. In July 1942, the same month in which you filed 

uestionnaire, you registered at the Mayflower Hotel, giving the name 

Ste phe n Rug Mills. 

Mr. Surerman. I told you that is lable to h: appen, that is possible. 

Mr. Moser. But you say if it says so there, it is true that you worked 

or no one else during that period. 

Mir. Suermawn. Lamsure that was right at the time. 
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Mr. Moser. And that is the period during which you said you were 
in Washington working for Phono-Films, was it not 7 

Mr. SiermMan. That is very possib le. 

Mr. Moser. How can you say in your questionnaire you are working 
exclusively for Federal Aircraft when you have already testified that 
you we re spending practically all of your time on Phono-Films trying 
to sell those projectors inW ashin 1gton ¢ 

Mr. SurrmMan. I didn’t say I was devoting all of my time, at all, 

Mr. Moser. y ou said you were working to vet (rovernme nt contracts 
for ol her people, Loo, 

Mr. SuermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. There you say you were not working for anybody except 
Federal Airer: Laas How do you recone ile that ? 

Mr. WabtpMan. May the record show, Mr. Chairman, at page 4 
under another question it is stated this witness worked for Phono 
Films Co. in 1941 to 1942. I respectfully submit both answers to 
both aneroons should be taken together and at the same time. 

The HAIRMAN. Yes. In other words, the entire photostat is avail 
able oo reference purposes, and anything it contains will, of course, 
he relevant. 

WanpomMan. The information there given is quite reconcilable, 
parhaps not to the day, but certain to the year. 

Mr. Moser. All right. Now I call your attention to the fact you 
state there you were up to duly 17, 1942, working exclusively for 
Federal Aircraft. The payroll records of Federal Aircraft indicate 
that you were not carried on those payrolls until October 29, the 
week of October 29, 1942, which is several months after this question 
naire was filed. How do you account for the fact that you state that 
vou were working for them exclusively and you were not on then 
payroll, 

Mr. SHERMAN. lL can’t aecount how they keep their books, Mr 
Moser. 

Mia. Moser. 1) d thes pay you during that period ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I am sure they did. Here is what the deal was. 
I worked on a percentage basis, and I think at that particular time I 
Was vdvanced n hundred dollars a week, Now how they put ihe 
whether they put it down in the form of a salary or in the form of 
expenses, something like { hat. | don't know. 

Mr. Moser. They indicate no compensation payment to you during 
that period, How do you account for it 7 

The Cuamaan. Mr. Sherman, do you understand the question / 

Mr. Suerman. No. I don't. 

Phe CHairnman. Mr. Moser, will you kindly repeat the question o1 
rephrase it ? 

Mr. Moser. | am asking you how you account for the fact vou 
were not carried on the ‘payroll of the Federal Aircraft at a time when 
your questionnaire indicates vou were working exclusively for them 

Mr. Suerman. That I don’t know. That I couldn’t answer. | 
lon't know anything about their books. 

Mir. Moser. You were classified as [V—A ? 

Mr. Surerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Which is an essential classification ? 
Mr. Superman. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Is that not correct. it is an essential classification. that 
s, a deferment classification ? 

Mir. SHerman. Yes. 

The CHairman. We will not hold you to statine that is a fact. 
You just accept counsel's statement if he makes that. 

Mir. Suerman. Thank vou. 

Mr. Moser. The records of the Federal Lirera ft also hos 
ecelving a salary from that COMpanys durine 


Vou stopped 


’ 
roll period of October 8, 1943: so that you stopped being on 


payroll then. ana that WAS .> VY eeks aiter vou lV A 
vas oranted. Why lid vou go off the pavroll so oon afte the oral 
ng of this deferment? — 

Mr. Suerman. | don’t know. I don't rememibe r, and I don’t know 
whether [ was on or off so far as the books are « ‘erned. Whatever 
s stated in that questionnaire was the fact at t] ; 

Mr. Moser. In other words, if their books differ from the faets 1 
that questionnaire Vour position ts that ther books are wrong: 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. Well, E know that I was 1 t in my questionnaire. 
Whether their hooks are wrong or not 

The Cuamman. Mr. Sherman. | would i 
tions in re pect to the outcome or the result of your 


ke to ask you nA te \\ ques 
visit to the 
Seen 7 
apartment of Frank Costello. 
Mr. Surerman. Yes. 
‘he CuarrmMan. You ree: hat occasion, do vou 
heen to ( ostello’s apartment ¢ 
Mr. SHERM AN. | have bee ere an imiber of times, 
The Crarmuan. Do vou recall an occasion when vou were there at 


he same time that Ambassadon QO Dwver Was there / 


Mr. Suerman. Yes, I do. 

The CHatrMan. Ne we will come back to the details of the visit 
ttle later, but my immediate question is, Did the fact that you had 
een there in company with or at the same time that Ambassador 

()Dwver was there cause you to leave New York / 

Mr. Srerman. At that particular time / 
The Cruamman,. Later. 
\I 


lot, When vou had 


Sel ator. 


SIIERMAN. Senator, I really 


Well, were vou ever asked to leave New York or 


oa. don't unde stand the question. 


Che CHAIRMAN, ) 
absent vourself from New York ¢ 

Mir. Superman. Yes, 

The Chairman. When were you? 

Mr. Suerman. I believe it was 4 or 5 weeks before the 1945 ele 


Phe CHAIRMAN. Before the 1945 election / 

\ir. SuermMan. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Now the point that T did not quite make myself 
leor on was whether or not vour leaving New York, the request to you 
to leave New York had any ‘connection with your \ iIsit to the Costello 
partment, 

\ir. SuHermMan. No. 

Phe CraimmMan, What did it have reference to? 

Mr. Sterman. Well, I was given information at the 

in affair at the Commodore Hotel, 

Che Cuamman. Talk a little louder, please. 
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Mr. SHerMAN. I was at a dinner given by the 3—-G Clothing Manu- 
facturers who have this annual dinner. I was there with Mrs. Sher 
man, Asellow, Jack Gorman, I think, oh, several others. When sit 
ting at a table a man came in and motioned to Jack Gorman to come 
over. Jack Gorman went and talked with him, got finished after a 
little bit, and Gorman took me aside and started talking with me. 
He said, “The general just sent word he woul 1 like you to ‘Jeave town 
and he would like you to leave immediately.’ 

The Cuatkman. Who was the general ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. He called O ‘Dwyer the general at the time. 

The CHarrMan. Are we to understand then, Mr. Sherman, that 
you were in attendance at the banquet ¢ 

Mr. SuHermMan. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And this party entered / 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know who he was? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, no I didn’t. 

The CHatrMan. Have you ever seen him since ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I have never seen him since. 

The Cuatrman. But you did observe him to summon Mr. Gorman / 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you noticed that they were in conversation ? 

Mr. SHerMan. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. And then Mr. Gorman came to you? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

The CHairman. And told you that the general wanted you to leave 
New York? 

Mr. SuerRMan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And to leave 

Mr. SuHermMan. Immediately. 

The CHairMan. Well, now, what reason was assigned for the request 
that you leave New York? 

Mr. Suerman. The only thing he told me, that this man gave him a 
message that there was going to be a terrible blast in the newspapers, 
and that the general at that time didn’t want them to get ahold of me 
to have a chance to talk with me. Well, we argued a little bit about it, 
and I said there was no reason for it. 

Mr. WatpmMan. Who is “them”? 

The CuarrmMan. I was going back to that. You say “them.” Who 
do you mean / 

Mr. SHerman. I would like—would you repeat that ? 

The CuatmaM an. Read the answer, Mr. Re »porter. 

(The reporter read as follows :) 








The only thing he told me, that this man gave him a message that there was 
going to be a terrible blast in the newspapers, and that the general at that tims 
didn’t want them 





Mr. Snerman. “Them” meaning the newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. So that it was desired that you get away? 
Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

The CuamrMan. And hide, would that be right ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Get away. 

The CuHatrman. Be out of reach? 

Mr. Suerman. Be out of reach. 
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The CHarrMan. Now what was your information as to the blast, 
what the blast was going to be about, what the blast was going to be? 

Mr. SuHerMan. Well, I don’t think he talked about that, but I read 
about it later on. 

The CHarrMman. What was that? 

Mr. SuermMan. At that time Jonah Goldstein was O’Dwyer’s oppo- 
nent, and the blast was Frank Costello and Irving Sherman, Louie the 
Hip, or whatever it might have been, all working for O’Dwyer, and a 
lot of things to that effect. I don’t know, just can’t remember what it 
was, but it was a bad thing. 

The CHatrMan. So the charge was made in the campaign that there 
was a connection bet ween-— 

Mr. SHerman, That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Between Mayor O’Dwyer as the candidate and 
Frank Costello ? 

Mr. SHermMan. Yes, sit 

The CHarrMan. Yourself? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

The CHarrman. And others? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now, upon receiving that request from Gorman 
that night did you comply ? 

Mr. SuHerman. I left the following Monday, Senator. 

The CHarrman. And why ? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, because the man asked me to, and I thought 
enough of him to do it. 

The Cuatrman. So the fact is that your immediate departure was 

the direct result of the request that was made of you? ¢ 

Mr. SHerMaAn. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Had you previously intended to leave or had you 
made any plans at all to leave ? 

Mr. Suerman. No, none at all. 

The CHatrman. And with whom did you leave? 

Mr. Suerman. My wife and ‘daughter. 

The Cuarmman. And where did you go? 

Mr. Suerman. We went down to, I believe, we stayed at a little 
spot down in Salisbury, Md., for a while. 

The CHarrMAN. Came there to hide ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Senator Wirry. Was that a safe place? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Then we stopped at a hotel at Ocean City, Md., drove 
down to Daytona Beach then. 

The CuatrmMan. Florida? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. On your trip down did you make any effort to 
either hide your identity or keep out of sight ? 

Mr. Suerman. No. Well, I kept out of sight because we just kept 
traveling. 

The Cuamreman. And was that done purposely. that vou didn’t want 

nvbody to know where you were 4 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. He asked me to do that and I did; I 
omplhied with his request. 

The Cuatrman. How long did you stay away ? 

Mr. Surrman. I believe until a day or two after election. 
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The CuHatrrman. And then, of course, I assume the smoke was clear- 
ing up and you thought you were safe then in coming back ¢ 

Mr. Suerman, Yes. 

The CHairman. Did you return then ? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

‘The CHarrMAN,. Straight to New York, I mean? 

Mr. SHerMan. Yes, sure. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, when Mr. Gorman on the mgnt you 
were at the banquet told you what the message was, was there any- 
a else mentioned as to what knowledge you had that might be 
at all embarrassing if it were made known during the campaign ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. None whatsoever, Senator. 

The CuatrmMan. Costello’s name was mentioned, though ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes. 

The Cuatmman. Was there any reference to any particular incidents 
or any particular occasions on which Costello and Mr. O'Dwyer and 
yourself were together or in company 4 

Mr. Suerman. At 1942, the particular time you are talking about. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. The only time. 

The Cratrman. Was that an unusual request? Had you received 
anything similar to that ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Never 

The CuarrmMan. Before ? 

Mr. Suerman. Never, no. 

The Cuamman. Did you take exception to it at all and object to 
having to leave the city at once? 

Mr. Suerman. Well, I really didn’t, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. My point is, Mr. Sherman, what particular contacts 
or meetings had there been with Frank Costello which would have 
proved embarrassing if they had been revealed ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I am sorry but I didn’t get the question. 

The Cuairman. What information did you have that they didn’t 
want you to give out if you we re questioned by the newspapers? 

Mr. Suerman. I don't know. I didn’t have: any. 

The Cuarrman. Nothing more than you have told us about ? 

Mr. Suerman. Nothing more than I am telling here. 

The Cuatrrman. You said, of course, that there was a prediction 
that a blast would come. 

Mr. Surerman. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. And the blast did come ? 

Mr. SuerMaAN. Yes. 

The CyHarrman. I suppose you kept in touch by getting the news 
papers ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was your name ment ioned ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

The Cuairman. You didn’t upon seeing your name in the papers 
get in touch with anyone to correct or to refute ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. No, | did not. 

The Cuarrman. Or to clear up anything? 

Mr. SuermMan. No. 

The Cuainman. Of course, you were e xpected to keep out of sight 
and not to have anything to say; is that correct / 
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Mr. SnermMan. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And you did ¢ 

Mr. Sirerman. Yes, I did. 

The Cnarrman. Acceded to the request and did as you were asked ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now upon returning to New York shortly after 
election, did you take any steps to find out why you had been asked to 
leave so suddenly 4 

Mr. Suerman. Well, I was told why, and the thing happened bi 
cause of the blast in the hewspaper, but Ltried to reach O'] ywyer after 
| vot back. 

Phe Cuarman. That is what [am coming to. 

Mr. Srerman. I think I sueceeded about, LT won 
vear. : 
~ The Cramman. Yes. So you were unsuccessful for a year 

Mr. SurerMan. For about a year. 

Phe Chamman. Then fnally—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, Finally through James Moran, who Was with the 
fire department, after going to him about three or four hundred 
times—when I say three or four hundred—— 

The CratrrmMan. A great number of times? 

Mr. Suerman. A great number. I finally got to see him one time. 
Sometime in 1946, I believe. 

The Ciaran. Why had you tried repeatedly to get in touch with 
ham / 

Mr. SuermMan. Well, we were very friendly prior to his being mayor. 
I mean prior to my going away. I have introduced him to lots of 


people in the industry, people that were very, very helpful to him. 
Mir. Moser. When vou say “industry,” you mean the garment 1 


dustry ¢ 

Mr. SHerman. I mean the garment industry. And I guess one 
nan in particular, whose name is Moe Sherman—he is dead—got sick 
running around for him. Well. everybody Wis disappointed in the 
way he did things, very unappreciative, if that is what you would 

il] it. 

Che Cuatrman. Mr. Sherman, on finally reaching him after these 
numerous attempts and after about a year, was any reference made 

o the occasion when you had left town so suddenly at the request com 
municated through Mr. Gorman ? 

Mr. Surerman. Not even talked about. 

‘he CratrmMan. Didn't refer to that at all? 

Mr. Strerman, I never referred to it. I had about 11 minutes of 
his time. 

The Cuamman. That question didn’t come up / 

Mr. Suerman. That was out. 

The Cuatrman. That is all T wanted to ask you about. 

Senator Witry. What was the gist of the blast ? 

Mr. SuHermMan. Senator, I don’t remember. About Costello and 
Sherman and several names mentioned, racketeers with O’Dwyer, and 
all along those Imes. Just what the article was—— 

Senator Witey. Did it specify any particular activity that you had 
engaged in upon his behalf? 

Mr. SurprmMan. No. At the particular time it was the thing Mr. 
Moser brought out about me being connected with Lepke and Gurrah. 
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Senator Witey. You were never told to leave town afterwards ? 

Mr. SHerman. No. 

Senator Witey. Are you friendly toward O'Dwyer now, or how 
do you feel ¢ 

Mr. SHerMan. I am not, Senator. 

Senator Winey. What ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I say we are not friendly. 

Senator Winey. W hy? ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. Just not friendly, I don’t think. If I was a man’s 
friend I wouldn’t be running away from him, and that is the way | 
think he did to me. 

Senator Wirey. Well, did you render him yeoman service of some 
kind in the election ? 

Mr. Surerman. I helped him. I asked a lot of people to vote for 
him. 

Senator Witry. Where was your influence particularly potent? 

Mr. SuermMan. In the garment industry. 

Senator Winey. How / 

Mr. SuermMan. Well, 1 know a lot of people in the industry, Senator. 

Senator Witey. What did you do about it? 

Mr. SurrMan. I asked them to do everything they can, to vote for 
him, to help him. 

Senator Witey. Did you distribute any funds? 

Mr. Suerman. I got a little money for him, too, from certain 
individuals. 

Senator Wirry. Who did you turn it over to? 

Mr. SuermMan. I turned it over to Moran. 

Senator Wirey. How much? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know the amount, but the biggest amount 
of money that was gotten, and some money that I have gotten was 
turned over to Moe Sherman, who, in turn, turned it over to O’Dwyer, 
I guess—I think. 

Senator Witey. Who did you get it from ? 

Mr. Suerman. Where did he get it ? 

Senator Witey. Who did you get it from ? 

Mr. Suerman. Oh, I had money from a fellow like this Herbert 
Freezer we talked about, got some from Nat Herzfeld, got some from 
Joe Henshal. 

Senator Wirey. Did you keep rec ‘ords of how much you got? 

Mr. Suerman. No, Senator: I did not. 

Senator Witey. Can you give us an approximation ? 

Mr. Suerman. I would s: ay between four, five, maybe six thousand 
dollars at different intervals. 

Senator Witry. And you turned that in to someone ? 

Mr. Suerman. Most of it I turned over to Moran, and part of it 
Iam sure I give to Moe Sherman. 

Senator Witry. Do you know what they did with it? 

Mr. SuermMan. I do not, Senator. 

Senator Witey. What other activities did you engage in in his 
behalf? 

Mr. Suerman. What other activities? 

Senator Wiiry. Yes. 

Mr. Suerman. None. 
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Mr. Moser. Didn't you go around trying to get votes for him? 

Mr. SuerMan. I did in our industry. I didn’t go around. As I 
met people l asked them to. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Sherman, in reply to a question of Senator 
Wiley you stated, if I understood you correctly, that some of the 
contributions that you received you gave directly to Moran. 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. And some to Moe Sherman. 

Mr. SuermMan. That is right. sir. 

The Cuairman. Well I think vou did mention Mr. O’Dwyer’s 

ume, 1f I heard you correctly, that you euessed he got them. 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Phe Cuatrman. Did you say “guess” 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Phe Cuarrman. Actually, do you know? 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Phe Cuarmman. I wanted to clear that up. 

Mr. Moser. In the New York Times—excuse me, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Witey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moser. In the New York Times on October 28, 1948, Jonah 


Goldstein referred to you as a front man for Costello and Siegel. 


Was that the kind of accusation that was made in connection with 
this campaign ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Something like that. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t consider yourself a front for either one, I 
uppose f 


Mr. Suerman. Why definitely not, Mr. Moser. 


Mr. Moser. But you know them both? 

Mr. SuermMan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Witey. Who was really the power in Tammany at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know who the—— 

senator Wu EY. Do you have anything to say al 

(Mr. Sherman confers with his attorney. ) 

Mr. Suerman. I think it was George McLaughlin. 

Senator Winry. Do you know whether at that time Frank Costello 
vas playing with them ? 

Mr. SuermMan. I couldn’t—I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Witey. How about yourself? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t even know George McLaughlin. 

Senator Winey. That is all. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrrMAN. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, before you leave the subject 
atter we have been talking about—after you left New York, which 
| ouess was in the fall of 1945 and took the trip through Maryland 
id on down to Daytona Beach—— 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you keep in touch with anybody in New 
York during that time when you were away / 

Mr. SrrerMAN. No, Senator: no; I didn't. 

Senator Kerauver. You didn’t call up to see how things were 
oing, What was going on? 

Mr. SuerMan. No. 


out it ¢ 
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Senator Krrauver. Did you pay your own way or were your ex 
penses paid on that trip? 

Mr. SuerMan, Oh, I paid my own. 

Senator Kerauver. No one contributed to your expenses ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Senator Ky FAUVER. This Siegel you referred Lo, where it was al 
leged you were the front for Costello and Siegel, is that Bugsy Siegel / 

Mr. SurermMan. I don’t know who they meant. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you know him 4 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Senator Krerauver. You knew Bugsy Siegel 

Mr. SrerMAN. Yes. 

Senator Kreracver. While still living in New York / 

Mr. Suerman. No: I never knew him in New York. I met him n 
California. I never knew him in New York. 

Senator Keracver. About when did you know him? 

Mr. SuermMan. I think it was around 1937. 

Senator Krravcver. How did you happen to know him out there ? 

Mr. Suerman. I met him through a man by the name of Frank 
Orsatti. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you have business transactions with him 
Ol just personal ¢ 

Mir. Strrerman. No business whatsoever. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Moser, I have been out. Has he been 
asked about Mr. Klein’s telephone calls? 

Mr. Moser. We have not come to that yet. 

The CiatmrMan. No; he has not. Do you want to? 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Moser is coins to. 

Mr. Moser. One thing I would like to ask in connection with this 
strange request that you leave town Is what could possibly be accom 
plished a s far as O’Dwyer’s campaign is concerned by having you 
leave town 

It did not change the situation any. Why would he want you to 
leave town / 

Vir. SHermMan. I don’t know what he had in mind. Mr. Moser: | 
eally don’t. I don’t know what he had in mind and wasn’t in a pos 
tion to question him. A message was sent. Of course, I balked at it 
at first, but in talking with Gorman he says, “Well, do it. That is 
what he would like.” And so on and so forth. 

Mr. Moser. Let me come back to your associations with Arthur G. 
Klein. 

Mr. SrmerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Whom you said you had known since you were quite 
young. 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In our interview with him he told us you had come to 
Washington mainly to 7" - O’Dwyer. Do you say that is wrong? 

Mr. SuermMan. Well. couldn't possibly be. There was nobody 
here I could help with, oa if there is nothing here to help him, that 
couldn't possibly be. I am sure the Congressman is mistaken. 

Mr. Moser. All right. You did help O’Dwyer, didn’t you, while 
vou were here / 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes: I did, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. But you didn’t originally come for that purpose? 
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Mr. SukrMan. Down to Washington here ¢ 
Mr. Moser. Yes. 
Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. But you did help him while you were here. You helped 
think dn the Investigation of the An Force contracts at Wright Field. 

Mr. SuerMan. Mr. Moser, that happened 1] Dayton, Ohio. 

Mi. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. SuHerman. And if you want me to I will give you the story 
on that. 

Mr. Most R. Yes: please do. 

Ir. SueRMAN. In meeting O'Dwver, he was very much disturbed 
ind disgusted with his job as an investigator for Procurement. He 
Hid he didnt knov anything about procurement ist 
‘t want any part of it, and he was gomge to 1 

atime when Mr. Freezer was 
»t with me at the time of this partic L. 
was In Washington, and I got ahold of Freezer and told him 

Bill O Dwyer felt about this procurement problem. “Well,” 

lL would be glad to help him. 
>» been in procurement with Government for a long time.” 


} } | ] ° ] 
talked to ( Dwyer and he was e” for Davton. Ohio. at the 
md he said. "I will tell vou what I will do. lam going to voto 


of cou se, this Isnt ne eXact Conversation. | ean along 
“T am vole to Davton and find out what it is all about 
Il eall you.” 
ln, Gorman, Came to me and 
Ele would hike you ana Ire Zer to come to Dayton” 
we did » got on n plane and registered at the Van Cleve Hotel 
We Fol there at niehit hd we went to sleep t particular nieht 


Freezer and O'Dwyer left in the mornin 


{ 
; : 
y | tuved at the hotel 


Vhey went over to the procurement, over to the base, and Freezer 
vot ba ‘k—F reez rand ODwver both rol ba lk t must have beer 
‘clock in the afternoon, and O° Dwyer was very happy about 
ree er Was able to port out to tim. 
of kK reezer’s showing bun the we rKINGgS of the thin og, 
he went to Kansas City and prosecuted three o1 
foul people t at were connected with Pro urement im Davton, Ohio, 
ind convicted them. 
Mr. Moser. So that Freezer was really helping O’Dwyer with 
it lnvestigation / 
Mr. SuerMan. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Moser. When you were in Washineton you saw Jerry Orba h. 
did you not 4 
Mr. Suerman. Who 
Mir. Moser. Jerry Orbach. 
Mr. SuHerMan. Yes, 
Mir. Moser. And was his father OQ Dwver’s campaign treasurer ¢ 
Mr. SHERMAN, That is right, sir. 
Mr. Moser. What were your dealings with him ¢ 
Mir. SHERMAN. None. 
Mr. Moser. Purely personal, you mean 4 
Mr. Suerman. None. I don’t even know Nat. I met Jerry down 
here while in uniform. 


SioTy7—t 14 
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Mr. Moser. Did you see him frequently while he was here‘ 

Mr. Suerman. I haven't seen Mr. Orbach I don’t believe since about 
the time I seen Mayor O’Dwyer. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see John Murtagh ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn't he here at the time? 

Mr. SuHerMan. Never seen him and never talked to him. 

Mr. Moser. Never saw him ? 

Mr. Suerman. Never talked to him, Mr. Moser, never in my life. 

Mr. Moser. Now what was your reason for having so many dealings 
with Congressman Klein while you were here / 

Mr. Suerman. Mr. Moser, every time I would come here I would 
call Klein or Klein would call me and go to dinner. 

Mr. Moser. Purely personal. 

Mr. SuHerman. Go to see a picture show, and things like that. 

Mr. Moser. We have records of a large number of telephone calls 
to him from you, calls made to him at the Statler, for example. Is 
that where he was staying? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sure, I called him many times. 

Mr. Moser. We have records of calls made to Long Branch, N. J. 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes: I think he lives there. 

Mr. Moser. I see. That was his summer place? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes: I believe so. 

Mr. Moser. Now didn’t you introduce Klein to Frank Connolly ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I wouldn’t remember that. It is possible but I don’t 
remember if I did. 

Mr. Moser. What would be the occasion for introducing him to 
Frank Connolly? What would be the reason for it / 

Mr. SuHermMan. The - would be no reason, Mr. Moser. I have been 
up against a bar at the Mayflower Hotel and probably had a drink 
with five or six people 1 never knew and was introduced to them. 

Mr. Moser. You said you knew Mr. Kastel because you were con- 
sidering using him as a distributor for these machines in New 
Orleans? 2 

Mr. SHermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. We have a record of a tele ‘phone call on May 20, 1943, 
made to him in New Orleans. He was staving at the Roose velt Lotel. 
Another one made on June 8, another one July 10, another on July 11. 

Mr. SHerman. Was this in 1943, Mr. Moser ? 

Mr. Moser. 1943, yes. 

Mr. SuHerman. New Orleans was one of the spots I had a Phono 
Vision machine. It was down there in the Roosevelt Hotel as a sample 
and I kept calling Kastel to send the machine back any amount of 
times, 

Mr. Moser. You made all these calls for just one machine? 

Mr. SuermMan. Just one machine; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Why were these in 1943? 

Mr. Surrman. Well now, we didn’t deliver—I don’t know I can get 
you the date. All the projectors was delivered late in 1943. 

Mr. Moser. I had the understanding from your previous testimon) 
that you succeeded in selling them all to the Signal C orps by the end 
of 1942. 

Mr. Suerman. I said, Mr Moser—I don’t remember the date. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t recall the date ? 
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Mr. SuHerMan. I don’t recall, but I am sure it had to be 1943. 

Mr. Watpman. I think it is dated 1943, the latter part of 1943. 

Mr. Moser. The testimony will show. 

In any case those calls were solely to get that one machine back ? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. No discussion of slot machines ? 

Mr. SuHeRMAN, Never, no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You know Frank Quail, do you not ? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. Former fire commissioner in New York ? 

Mr. SuHermMan. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. What were your dealings with him ? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Nothing outside of having dinner with him. 

Mr. Moser. You know him quite intimately / 

Mr. SuHerMan. | met him—lI met Frank Quail around 19—some 
time in 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Moser. That is the first time you knew him ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see a good deal of him in 1946? 

Mr. SHermMan. No. I would see him, 1 would occasionally run into 
him at a restaurant quite often. 

Mr. Moser. The reason I am asking you these questions is because 
we have an informant who told us that you were on very intimate terms 
with him. I mean you can tell us the facts. 

Mr. SuHermMan. Well, I would go to have dinner with the man, and 
I would say I am on intimate terms. 

Mr. Moser. Now Nat Herzfeld was president of the Federal Air- 

raft Products Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is the one we found in your draft-deferment 
application ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have dealings with him down here? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. We have tried together on these ventures to 
get business. He has helped me out with the sale of Phono-Vision 
machines. He went around with me. In fact, we checked in together 
tlot. ‘That is how you got the address 135 Madison Avenue. But we 
never succeeded in getting any contracts at all outside of selling the 
television machine. 

Mr. Moser. Phono-Vision. 

Mr. SuerMan. I mean Phono-Vision. 

Mr. Moser. Now the Arizona Bar and Grill is something that you 
had an interest in, is it not? 

Mr. Strerman. I did not have an interest. 

Mir. Moser. You did not ? 

Mr. SuermMan. I did not have an interest. 

Mr. Moser. That belonged to Harry Rose / 

Mr. SurrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did it not? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did Herzfeld have an interest in it ? 

Mr. Suerman. Herzfeld loaned some money to Harry Rose. 
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Mr. Moser. To be used by Harry Rose in connection with the grill ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. We have information which you may want to admit 
or deny, to the effect that you and Herzfeld together had an interest 
in it and operated it until its license was revoked by the State liquor 
authority for fraudulent concealment of ownership in late 1943. Do 
vou know about that incident ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. We were to become partners. 

Mr. Moser. You were to become partners ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. Going to. The deal was never consummated. We 
never were interested. 

Mr. Moser. When you say “we’—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Meaning Nat Herzfeld and myself. I stayed there 
Just to get the money that we had loaned to Harry Rose. 

Mr. Moser. You had loaned some money to Harry Rose, too ¢ 

Mir. Suerman. Nat Herzfeld did. Nat Herzfeld. Well, if he was 
going to make the deal, I was going to have part of the deal. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't Rose go to jail for perjury ¢ 

Mr. StuermMan. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Moser. When he went to jail for perjury he would have lost 
his license, wouldn't he? 

Mr. StrermMan. I don’t know whose name the license was on, because 
he had a partner, I think. JI forgot what his name was. I just can’t 
think of his hame, 

Mr. Moser. Well now, didn't the State liquor authority have an in 
vestigation of that 7 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes: and I appeared there, too. 

Mr. Moser. You appeared in court ¢ 

Mir. SiverMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And didn't you testify in that hearing that you had 
an interest in it to help / 

Mr. Suerman. Oh, definitely not. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't you say “you had an interest to help Rose keep 
the place open W hile he wasn jul 

Mr. Snerman. Oh, God, no. I made no such statement. 

Mr. Moser. Did it close when Rose went to jail ! 

Mr. SuermMan. | don’t remember when it closed. 

Mr. Moser. Well, it must have staved open then, and the ownership 
must have transferred if it was going to stay on; isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. I wouldn't know, Mr. Moser. I just don’t remem 
ber the details. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn't Nat Herzfeld’s name used as owner in order to 
keep it open ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. You don't think so? 

Mr. Suerman. No: I do not. 

Mr. Moser. What was the basis for this accusation by the State 
liquor authority of fraudulent concealment of ownership ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Who did they sav owned it 2 

Mr. SurrMan. They said Frank Costello owned it. 

Mr. Moser. Said Frank Costello owned it? 

Mr. SuermMan. Yes. That is what they told me when I went up to 
the liquor authority. 
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Mr. Moser. What was the basis for that accusation ? 

Mr. Suerman. I dont know, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Did they ask you if you owned it 4 

Mr. SHermMan. Sure they did. 

Mr. Moser. And didn’t they claim you and Costello owned 
cvether ? 

Mr. Suerman. No. I don't know what they claimed 
wrong. 

Mr. Moser. They were trying to find out if you | 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And you said you had none? 

Mr. SuHerMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr Mi SER, Now, didn't vou at one time or wa : Llerzfeld if 
time proposed as treasurer of ‘Tammany Hall? 

Mr. SHERMAN. | believe he was. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou have anything to do with his be hog put up ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Nothing whatsoever: nothing. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't O'Dwyer put his name up? 

Mr. Suerman. | wouldn't know. Mr. Moser I wouldn’ 
put his name up. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't it true that O'Dwyer put his name up and Distt 
\ttorney Hogan opposed it ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Moser, at the particular Line | hadn't talked 
or seen O'Dwyer for a long, long time. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t know about that. 

What is the Aleam Co1 p.¢ 

Mir. Suerman. Aloam / 

Mr. Moser. oA | cF-a-In. Never heard of it 4 

Mr. SuerMan,. No, sir. 

Mr. MOSER. Herzfeld 5s Vice president al a 
ind it runsarace track. Does that help you ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. | know the race track. 

Mr. Moser. In Yonkers. 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Well, Herzfeld has an interest in that race track, doesn’ 
he? 

Mr. Suerman. I don't know. I know he is up there. 

Mr. Most R. Ile is ano licer of the Corporal hOn, 

Mr. Suerman. Well, that is possible. 

Mr. Moser. The Stephen Rue Mills 

Mr. SuerMan. Owner. 

Mr. Moser. President of that, isn’t he? 

Mr. SHermMan, Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any business connections with that on 
vanization ? 

Mr. SuerMan. No, sir: none at all. 

Mr. Moser. I would lke to ask you about this incident that was 
referred to im pres lous Testimony to the effect that you had been drive 
from the airport. 

The Cuarrman. I think this will be an appropriate time for reces 
We will recess DoW until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 2:15 p.m. a reeess was taken un 2 J eloe] 

Lie day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CrarrMan. The hearing will please come to order. 
Mr. Sherman. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF IRVING SHERMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY 
LOUIS WALDMAN, ATTORNEY 


The Cuamman. Mr. Sherman and Mr. Waldman, I should explain 
the reason for our haste in taking the recess that time in the midst of 
a question. The vote was called and there were two votes since then 
on the Senate floor. 

[ think a question was asked. Possibly the easiest way would be 
to have counsel repeat it. 

Mr. Moser, if you will take it up again, please. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sherman, in 1942 you will recall there was a meeting 
between Mayor O’Dwyer and (¢ ‘ostello in connection with the matter 
at Wright Field and a man named Baker. Do you remember that? 

Mr. SuerMan. I remember the meeting. I don’t know what the 
meeting was about. 

Mr. Mosrr. You don’t remember it? 

Mr. SuHerMan. I wasn’t at the meeting. I will explain that. That 
same afternoon that this meeting took place, Moran came to my place. 
At that time it was at 38 East Nineteenth Street. He asked me if I 
wouldn't join in a meeting at Costello’s house that evening. I do 
not remember the hour. I got there at 8:30, maybe a little later. 
There were six, seven, or eight men in session. There was O’Dwyer, 
Costello. Mike Kennedy, I believe Bert Stand, and several others, 

The CHatrMan. This is in Costello’s. 

Mr. SuermMan. In Costello’s house. 

The Cuarmman. House. 

Mr. Suermin. Apartment. 

As IT walked in, these men were in session. I do not know what 
they were talking about. On the side of the room, there was a little 
room With a bar. Mrs. Costello and some man I met before were up 
there. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember his name? 

Mr. Strerman. I do net mae I do not remember his name. 

Mir. Moser. W ell. voa ad. who else was there ¢ 1 believe you told 
us who was the re. aes told us who was there. Tell us more abe nt 
the meeting and what happened, 

Mr. SurermMan. I never walked into the room where they had the 
meeting. I don’t know what they were discussing. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you wonder why you were there? 

Mr. Suerman. I do not know why I was asked to be there since I 
was not called in. That is what happened. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t make an attempt to see them ? 

Mr. SuerMan. No. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't you speak to all the people there? 

Mr. Suerman. All I did was wave hello and walk inte the bu 
room. ‘] here was ah open door. I never he: ard any of the dlise ‘USSIO1 ‘ 

Mr. Moser. You were asked by Moran to go there, but you never 
found out why you were there ? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I was told that he went there to find out about a 
fellow by the name of Joe Baker who was supposed to be taking con- 
tracts in Wright Field. 

The CuarrmMan. When were you asked to attend the meeting or to be 
present ¢ Did Mr. Moran tell you who desired your presence / 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. He said to me, “O’Dw ver and myself " going 
up to Frank Costello’s house tonight. Would you join us?” I don’t 
know whether O’Dwyer asked him to ask me that question, but he 
aske d me to join him at that house. 

Mr. Moser. O'Dwyer testified before this committee that he had 
cuuobuiicetaanatiadaediod 

Mr. SuHerMan. I donot remember such a thing. 

Mr. Moser. Isthattrue? Isthat not true? 

Mr. SuerMan. Not as far as I know. 

Mr. Moser. You did not arrange the meeting / 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. When O'Dwyer said he asked you to arrange the meet 
ing, he was incorrect / 

Mr. SuerMan. As faras Il am concerned. 

The CHarrMan. I note—this may be a question of phraseology—in 
your prepared statement, on page 20, the last couple of lines there 
you say: 

A few days later, Jim Moran came to my office at Crest Clothes and told me 
that a meeting had been arranged at Frank Costello’s apartment and that 
O'Dwyer would like to have me come to Costello's that evening 

Mr. SuermMan. That is very possible. 

The CuarrMan. This is your own statement. 

Mr. SuerMan. If I had had that, I would have read that. 
sure Ll never made the arrangements forthe appointment. 

Mr. Moser. This is the statement you were going to read today, is 
it not 4 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. That is a correct statement / 

Mr. SrerMan. Yes. 

believe you have seen that statement. 

Mr. Moser. O'Dwyer testified he had asked you to arrange the 
meeting because of your friendliness with all the parties involved. 
What do you say to that / 

Mr. SuerMan. [say it is untrue. 

Mr. Moser. You had nothing to do with the arrangements of the 
meeting and you came only because you were invited to come by 
Moran ? 

Mr. SuermMan. That isright. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t know why the meeting was held, except it 
had something to do with Baker and Wright Field ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. I didn’t find out about that until after the meeting 

over. 

Ir. Moser. You were not told in advance ? 

Mr. a RMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. We want to ask you some questions with regard to the 
e forts: you made flea Ip ¢ YDwver get elected. 

The Cuamman. There is another matter I want to ask you about 
the meeting in Costello’s. When you arrived, Mr. Sherman, I take it 
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and understand from your previous testimony, that you went on im- 
mediately to the other part of the : apartment ora part that was a little 
away from the place where the huddle was in progress. 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

The CnatrmMan. Did you get the impression that was done on pur 
pose, or it was merely by accident / 

Mr. Suerman. They did not call me in, Senator. I knew I wasn’t 
wanted there. They knew I wasthere. 

The CrarrMan. Did it just happen that vou walked out there or 
did you sense the fact that something was going on that you weren't 
in on or Was there anythin no particularly significant to the fact that 
you went and ‘eee the other parties and staved with them, ap 
parently while the 7 lle, so to speak, was in progress ? 

Mr. Suerman. As I walked in, Senator, | just waved hello. Then 
I Went i Lo say ame to Mrs. ( ‘ostello, alongside of their liv ing room, 
where they have a little bit of a bar, which is another room. IT walked 
in there and had a drink with Mrs. Costello and this gentleman who 
was there | staved there 10 or 15 minutes thinking | might be called 
In, Dut T wasn’t called in. T didn’t listen to any of the conversa 
tion. Ido not know what the huddle was all about. I was told later 
on it was in reference to a matter about Joe Baker at Wright Field. 

The Ciaran. You learned that at a subsequent occasion 4 

Mr. Superman. That is right. 

The Cnairman. Did it strike vou as odd vou were asked to go to 
the apartment, told in advance that Mr. O'Dwyer would be there 
and after vou got there vou were not taken into the conference ¢ 

Mr. Strrerman. I guess it was decided I should not be at the meeting, 
or Whatever it melt be. 

The Cramman. You rather concluded that vourself ? 

Mr. Strerman. That would be my own opinion. 

The Cuamman. You didn't force your way into the conference / 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What was the nature of the conference? Was it 
apparently in a serious vein ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I couldn't answer that. 

The Cuairman. I know you weren't hearing what was said. 

Mr. Superman. I guess it was, if you are asking my opinion. 

The Ciaran. When you later learned that it did relate to a 
transaction at Wright Field, were you told what the outcome was ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. No: [ was not. This is the story I got from Mr. 
Moran: That Joe Baker's telephones were tapped and they were 
watching him, and so forth. 

The Cuamman. Whose telephone wires were tapped / 

Mr. SiermMan. Joe Baker’s. 

Mr. Moser. Moran told you that Joe Baker’s phone was tapped. 
Did he olive you a reason why they * were bel ne ti ip) ped ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. Something about some procurement in Dayton, Ohio, 

Mir. Moser. Do you know Joe Baker / 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Suerman. I dont know. I don’t know him, but I have seen him 
around and said hello to him. T don’t know a thing about him. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know he lives at the Madison Hotel ? 
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Mr. SuermMan. | knew that because that was where I was told his 
phone was being tapped. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever been to his apartment at the hotel 4 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that hotel at allé 

Mr. SHermMan. Yes: I know the hotel. 

Mr. Moser. It is a very expensive hotel, isn’t it / 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would say it is pretty high priced; yes 

Mr. Moser. The reason I am asking about it is because Joe Baker’s 
income-tax return indicates his income was $3,500 a vear and we won 
dered if anybody could tell ls how he Wis abl LO stay al the Hotel 
Madison. 

Mr. Suerman. I don't know. 


Mr. Moser. [| would like to ask you more questlons about the money 

vou collected for ¢ yDwyers campa en. You told us you went around 
to the members of the garment industry who you knew 
Mr. SuermMan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. 1 want you to try to recollect. You had some difficulty 
this morning recollecting how much was involved. from whom. Would 
you hame some of the peo le from who vou collected / 

Mr. SuermMan. Joe Henshal. Nat Hertzfeld. 

Mr. Moser. Freezer? 

Mr. SuermMan. Freezer. 

; Mr. Moser. Moe and Sam Sherman / 
é. Mr. SurerMan. I do not think I got money from them because they 
did things directly, but there were <everal others, hay De 1Ots of others. 

Mr. Moser. Did you collect aly from Costello / 

Mr. SuermMan. Not a quarter, nothing. 

Mir. Moser. How much did you get from Freezer / 

Mr. Suerman. | wouldn't remember. 

Mir. Moser. Was it S10 or 82.000 4 

Mr. SuHermMawn,. Several hundred dollars. 

Mr. Moser. Several hundred dollars 4 

Mir. SureRMAN. Yes, 

Mir. Moser. How about Hertzfeld / 

Mr. SueRMAN, I would ay about the same thing. 

Mr. Moser. Just several hundred dollars ¢ 

. Mr. SuermMan. Yes. 
Mr. Mos R. Were these collected 1h cash ?¢ 
Mr. SHERMAN. Some In Cash. some by cheek. 
a Mir. Moser. Were the checks pavable tO VOI ¢ 


Mr. Suerman. No. None were made out to me. 
Mr. Moser. How about Lipsky ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. | never got 5 cents from Lip ky. 
Mr. \I SER, What Was the total amount, we ld Vou Shy, that vou 
ollected for this campaign | 7 . 

Mir. Suerman. Mr. Moser, to the best of my recollection. I would 
sav it was between S5.000 and S6.000. 

Mr. Moser. That is the direct amount that you collected yourself? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right 

Mr Moser, Alt] ouch you think youl effort wit peo} le 


j 


lik 
nd Sam Sherman resulted m their contributing directlh 
Mr. STIERMAN,. | HeMeVe so Maybe these people threat | ment oned 


~() 
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Mr. Moser. You gave your money to Moran? 

Mr. Suerman. Part of it and part of it to Moe Sherman. 

Mr. Moser. You were telling us this morning about your contact 
with O'Dwyer and how you had broken up. There is a story that I 
would like to have you e ‘ither confirm or de ny to the effect that at the 
time Dennie Mahoney died—you remember a mass was held for him 
at St. Patrick’s? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou go to that mass? 

Mr. SHermMan. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. You met O'Dwyer there, did you not ? 

Mr. SHerMAN. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. What else happened ? 

Mr. SuerMan. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Moser. You shook hands with ¢ Dwyer, did you not f 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t a detective come up to you and say something 
about your having shaken hands with O'Dwyer 

Mr. SeHerMan. I met so many people there that morning. 

Mr. Moser. We have the story that a detective came up to you and 
asked you why you were being so friendly with a man who was having 
your phone tapped. Did that happen? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know that it happened there. I heard 
so many times that it is possible. 

Mr. Moser. You heard O’Dwyer was having your phone tapped ? 

Mr. SuHerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. We understand this particular detective said you did 
not believe it had been done, but he told you that he had himself been 
instructed to do that. 

Mr. SuermMan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mosrr. Why would O’Dwyer want your phone tapped? 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Did O°’ Dwyer ever thank you for the money you raised 
for his campaign ¢ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Never. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever complain because you did not raise more / 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever reward you in any way for your efforts? 

Mr. Suerman. Kept me out of his home, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Moser. Is that a reward? You have a relative named Laurence 
Austin ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Who? 

Mr. Moser. A relative named Laurence Austin. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What is his relation to you? 

Mr. SuHermMan. He is married to a third cousin of mine. 

Mr. Moser. That is fairly remote. O*’Dwyer appointed him to a 
job. 

Mr. Suerman. Yes: I read it in the papers. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t know it otherwise ? 

Mr. Suerman. I didn’t know anything about it. That is not some 
thing | would ask anybody to do. 

Mr. Moser. That couldn’t be construed as a reward to vou for your 
efforts ? 

Mr. SHermMan. No. 
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Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you about previous testimony given 
to this committee to the effect that you were called Dr. Cooper on the 
occasions you went to see Mr. Moran after the election. Will you ex- 
plain why it is a fact that you were called Dr. Cooper ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; it Is. 

Mr. Moser. Please explain it. 

Mr. SuerMan. I walked into Moran’s office one morning and before 
getting into Moran’s office there is a receptionist. Before I got to 
ask for Moran, he walked in and said, “Hello, Doctor.” He turned 
around to this old man—lI think Boyle or some name like that—and 
said, “Meet Dr. Cooper.” From then on my name became Dr. Cooper, 
and every time I came to the office he said, “Dr. Cooper is calling.” 

Several times I told the old gentleman my name, but he would 
still say, “Dr. Cooper is calling.” 

Mr. Moser. You mean this old man receptionist ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Were there any other receptionists there / 

Mr. SuermMan. There was a relief man there. He worked there all 
the time, but he had relief during lunchtime. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have the relief man introduce you ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Moser. How. 

Mr. SuHerman. The same way I got to be known there as Dr. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Moser. There must have been some other explanation other 
than the one you gave. 

Mr. SuHerman. There was no other reason whatsoever unless Moran 
had something in mind, and I certainly do not know what he had in 
mind when he did it. 

Mr. Moser. Why didn’t you make them stop calling you Dr. 
Cooper ¢ 

Mr. Sherman, I think it is rather peculiar that a man you had deal- 
ings with before and who always referred to you as Dr. Cooper when 
he knew your name was Sherman, and you say the receptionist knew 
your name was Sherman—— 

Mr. Strerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t one of the receptionists testify it wasn’t until 
later on that he learned your name was Sherman / 

Mr. Suerman. I don’t know. He might have. Originally I was 
introduced as Dr. Cooper. 

Mr. Moser. Do you say that every time you went there you said, 
“Tam Mr. Sherman”? 

Mr. SuermMan. I didn’t have to say that, because he knew me. 
I would see him mark a slip to bring into Moran’s office marked “Dr. 
Cooper.” 

Mr. Moser. Is there any possibility that they were calling you Dr. 
Cooper because O'Dwyer was afraid of his associations with you, as 
evidenced by his sending you out of the State ? 

Mr. SuermMan. That is very possible. 

Mr. Moser. He sent you away just before the election, and you 

came to the office and they used a fictitious name. 

Mr. Surrman. It is possible. I don’t know. I don’t know what 
the reason was or why he did it. 
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The Cuaiman. There has been testimony previously given here 
that you were transported from LaGuardia Field by police officials. 

Mr. SuerMAN. That is right. 

The Cuairnman. Of the New York Police Department ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

The CuairmMan. You say that is right / 

Mr. SuermMan. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Tell us just under what circumstances you were 
SO transported. I irst of al . let me ask you this: Was there any 
stand ne arrangement by which you were to he transported by police 
officials from LaGuardia ¢ 

Mir. SHERMAN. No arrangements at all, sir. 

The Crhamaman. Did it happen on many occasions ¢ 

Mr. SueRMAN. Several occasions, two or three times. 

Phe Cuairnman. Under what circumstances did it oceur ? 

Mr. Suerman. I do not know. Several times when I left Wash- 

here and went to New York—maybe two or three times—I 

be sure about the amount of tines, and I wouldn't be sure 

made arrangements for Goldman to meet us or 

L did. 
The CuatrmMan. Who is Goldman / 

Mr. Suerman. Goldman is the inspector; this high police official 
you speak of. He has been friendly with O°’Dwyer long before | knew 
either one of them. 

The Ciamman. He was a particular friend of the then Mayor 
O’Dwyer? 

Mr. Superman. Oh, ves. 

The Cuairman. How did you come to meet him; through whom 4 

Mr. SuermMan. I met him around Madison equare Garden. [ met 
lim around several fraternal organizations. 

The CuatrmMan. His full name is- 

Mr. SuermM in. Abraham Goldman, deputy chief Inspector. 

Phe CHaiRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Suerman. | do not know whether the arrangement was made 
DY O'Dwyer or the arrangement was made by Connolly. bt may have 
evel Deen made DD mie. But | do know he Was one of O'Dwyer’ 
favorites at that time. Of course, O'Dwyer at that time was district 

eV Oo leave I believe they would want to be nice to the dis 
attorney. O°Dwyer might have asked him to drive, because 
hy became very friendly with O'Dwyer. He Was going LO 
him a job, I heard, at one time. I do not know whether any 
happened. They got very friendly. I do not know who made 
I don’t remember. 
CuairnMan. In any event, regardless of who actually made 
‘angement, when you arrived at the airfield the car would | 
; 


ror vou! 


SHERMAN, That I> riaht. 


ne deputy police Inspector ¢ 


»CramMan. Driven by t 
SHerMAN. By a chauffeur. 

>» (CHAIRMAN, He was in charge of the car 
SHERMAN. Yes. 

CHamkMAN. You were then transported from LaGuardia int 


/ 
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The Coamman. To the best of vour knowledge, because we wouldn't 
hold you to the exact number, approximately how many times would 
you say that occurred. 

Mr. Snerman. At that particular airport / 

The Cuatrman. Any of the airports. 

Mr. Suerman. Any of the airports? I would say around three 
times. 

Mr. Moser. Did that car transport you and Mr. Connolly on any 
other occasions ¢ 

Mr. SuerMan. I rode in his car any number of times in the city. 

Mr. Mos} R, Was the car generally available to you! 

Mr. SuermMan. No. 

The CuarrMan. The times you drove around in the city, did the 
police inspector accompany you? 

Mr. SurermMan. Senator O’Conor. Inspector Goldman has picked 
me and my wife up at my house. We would go to dinner together 
in his car. We would go to Moore’s or Gallagher's or one of those 
spots in his ear, 

Mr. Moser. You mean the city’s car driven by a detective / 

Mr. SuermMan. I don’t know. Lots of times it might have been the 
detective’s car. 

The CHamman. On the occasions when he transported you from 
LaGuardia Field, was he on duty ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. | wouldn't think so. 

Mr. Moser. Goldman told us that he drove Connolly and. 1 believe, 
you to police headquarters fora big reception one time. 

Mr. SuermMan. He never drove me to police headquarters. 

Mr. Moser. He didn’t / 

Mr. Suerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Another question on which we would like to ask you 
something is the relations with James F. McLaughlin, the wire-tap 
man, who according to previous testimony was hired to cheek various 
telephone wires for taps. Did you make arrangements for him to 
check taps on your wires ¢ 

Mr. Strerman. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Moser. And also on Nat Hertzfeld’s. 

Mr. Suerman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who did you think was tapping vour wires / 

Mr. Suerman. I was told the police department at that time. Tf 
you went up to a bookmaker’s place around New York and they got 
your name, they would tap your wires and your place of business to 
find out if you were making bets and who the bookmakers were. 

Mr. Moser. If you were ever seen with a bookmaker, you were a 
suspect ‘ 

Mr. Surerman. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. You were seen with bookmakers ? 

Mr. Suerman. With many. 

Mr. Moser. You place your bets with bookmakers when you are 
not at the track? 

Mr. SuerMan. Yes. I do it at the tracks, mutuels. 

Mr. Moser. Did you also arrange to have Nat Hertzfeld’s wires 
checked ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. I did, sir 
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Mr. Moser. Was that because he had been seen with bookmakers, 
too / 

Mr. Surrman. Possibly he was seen with bookmakers. 

Mr. Moser. You think that is the only reason he thought his wires 
were being tapped 4 

Mr. SuerMan. I am sure that was the reason. 

Mr. Moser. Did you also introduce McLaughlin to Frank Costello? 

Mr. Suerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You did not ? 

Mr. SuHerman. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He testified that you did. 

Mr. SuermMan. Well, he is mistaken. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. He also testified that Costello paid him $100 for his 
services in front of the barber shop in the Waldorf-Astoria when 
you were present. 

Mr. SuermMan. That isa lie. 

Mr. Moser. That is not true? 

Mr. SuermMan. Not true. 

Mr. Mosrr. Are you sure about that / 

Mr. StrerMan. I am positive about that. 

Mr. Moser. Because McLaughlin has no motive for not telling the 
truth. 

Mr. SurrMan. I have no motive to lie to you. I was never at the 
Waldorf-Astoria with McLaughlin. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know that McLaughlin was checking Costello’s 
wires ¢ 

Mr. SuermMan. No; I did not. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you knew, he was not? 

Mr. SuermMan. I did not know. 

Mr. Most R. There is a corporation known as the Sherman Selly 
Corp. 

Mr. Suerman. What about it. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you know anything about it / 

Mr. SrermMan. No. 

Mir. Moser. Ever heard of it? 

\ir. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. Most R. Let me come back to the wire tap of Frank Costello. 
You did not know that his wires were being tapped and that $100 was 
pa dl in your presence by Frank Costello ? 

Mr. Suerman. That is right. 

Mir. Moser. In front of the barber shop? At any other place? Did 
you see Frank Costello pay any money to McLaughlin at any other 
place at any other time ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. No. You said McLaughlin said I was at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria when Costello paid him $100. I have never seen Me- 
Laughlin at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr. Moser. At any other time or place? 

Mr. Superman. I never saw McLaughlin and Costello. 

Mr. Moser. The Sherman-Selly Corp. is located at 9111 One 
Hundred and Fifty-eighth Street, Howard Beach, Queens. Did you 
ever hear of it ¢ 

Mr. SuHermMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Our information is that the president of the corporation 
is Irving Sherman. That doesn't indicate it is you! That couldn’t 
be you? 
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Mr. SuerMan. I know it isn’t me. 

Mr. Moser. The vice president is a man named George Moskowitz. 

Mr. SuHerman. No. 

Mr. Moser. Another vice president is Mrs. Juliet Sherman. 

Mr. SuHerMan. Never heard of her. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Sherman, going back to Mr. McLaughlin, 
did you ever introduce Phil Kastel to him ? 

Mr. Surerman. I may have. 

The CHairMan. The reason I ask you is this: In connection with 
the testimony to which Mr. Moser just referred, in the series of ques 
tions that were asked about the meeting in front of the restaurant 
concerning the wire taps, he stated that you had introduced Phil 
Kastel to him and then he was asked the question: “Were you in 
troduced to O'Dw ver?” 

Mr. MeLaughlin said. “IT wasn’t.” 

Mr. Halley asked him, “You just saw him there ?” 

Then Mr. McLaughlin answered : 

I saw him there. 


Mr. HALLey. But you saw him with Sherman? 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. That is right. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Saw who with Sherman / 

The CHamman. O'Dwyer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. So that you and O'Dwyer may have been together at 
the time McLaughlin was present; is that right 4 

Mr. Suerman. That is possible. 

Mr. Moser. Did O'Dwyer know that McLaugblin’s job was t 


check taps ¢ 

Mr. Suerman. No. I do not think so. 

Mr. Moser. Whom do you think he thought McLaughlin was? 

Mr. Suerman. He met so many people, he didn’t ask me who 
McLaughlin was, and I didn’t think I ever told him. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you a little bit about your income 
tax returns, which we find had additional assessments made against 
vou for the vears 1944, 1045, 1946, and 1947. In those 4 years your 
income-tax returns were examined and additional assessments made. 
Can you tell us the circumstances under which those assessments 
were made / 

Mr. Suerman. No. [ might have asked for some allowances which 
they did not allow and I was assessed the different amounts of money. 
| paid it. 

Mr. Moser. In one of the years they not only assessed additional 
taxes, but they imposed a 50-percent civil penalty for fraud. Why 
was that ? 

Mr. SuermMan. I don’t know. I cannot recollect. Whatever it was. 
I paid it. 

Mr. Moser. I am sure you paid it. Why would they assess a 50 
percent fraud penalty ¢ 

Mr. SHerman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. They disallowed expenses for contributions and travel- 
Ing expenses. 

Mr. SuHerMan. It is possible. I do not know what those things 
are. 
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Moser. Do vou know Abner Zwillman? 


SHERMAN. No. 
Moser. Neve! met 
ht have met him, but I do not know the man. 


i. 


Moser. Where might you have met him 4 

~ Superman. T don’t know. Around the restaurant or racetrack, 
Moser. What restaurant ? 

SHERMAN. IT wouldn't know 


. WartpmMan. He means to ' » the es Ww? him, instead of 


Moser. 
SHERMA 


NI SER, 


. SHERM 


Moser. 
SilERM 
Moser. 
SHERM 
\Ioser, 
M 
\MEosEeR. 
SiHeRM 
SILERM 
\] 


SHE! 
SHERMA ca rhit } e, 

Moser. How about Rutkin, Nigey Rutkin ? 

SHERMAN. I have seen him around the racetrack many a time, 
Moser. You have? 

SHERMAN. Yes. 

Moser. Have you ever eatel W ith him, eaten a meal with him ? 
SHERMAN. I don’t know. 

Moser. Ever had any business dealings with him ? 

SHERMAN. No. 

Moser. Willie Moretti ? 

SuHerMan. I don't know him. 

\iosER. Joe Adonis ? 

SHERMAN. Yes 


Moser. You do know him ? 


. SHERMAN, Yes. 


Most R, Where did you see him ? 

SHERMAN. Met him around bars. 

Moser. Ever seen him at any gambling place? 

SueRMAN. No. 

Moser. Never have? 

SHERMAN. | have seen him at the racetrack. 

Moser. That is not a gambling place ¢ 

SHERMAN, It is. 

Moser. Do you know the Garment Fashion Center on Broad- 


SHERMAN. A restaurant ? 
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Mr. Moser. It is a restaurant, do you remember that? 

Mr. Suerman. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What connection do you have with that? 

Mr. SuerMan. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Did you hire McLaughlin to put a buzzer system in 
there ? 

Mr. Suerman. I might have asked him to do it for the proprietor. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you might have recommended him? 

Mr. SuermMan. I might have recommended him. I recommended 
McLaughlin to a lot of people, Mr. Moser. I wouldn’t remember 
their names. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever seen O’Dwyer at the fashion center, at 
the Garment Fashion Center? 

Mr. SuerMan. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t recall? 

Mr. SuermMan. It is possible, but I do not recall. 

The Cuarrman. Counsel, that concludes the interrogation. We, of 
course, would be very glad to afford you or Mr. Sherman any oppor- 
tunity to add anything that you feel ought to be added in fairness to 
the witness or to touch upon any phase of the matter that hasn’t been 
inquired about, although we have attempted to cover everything. 

Mr. WatpMan. May I say on behalf of my client and myself that 
we are both grateful to you and the committee for a most courteous 
hearing and for permitting us to present the facts in this orderly and 
direct fashion. We think it is a credit both to the Senate and to the 
committee the way this hearing was conducted. 

The Cuamman. That is very, very fine. 

Mr. Waldman, we would also be glad to have the statement made a 
part of the record by reference, so that it would be available in the 

. way that Mr. Sherman wished to present the evidence on his part. 

Mr. Watpman. We will be happy to have that done, but I should 
like to have that statement for Mr. Sherman to go over finally. He 
had some mental corrections he was going to make before he read 
them. I would like him to make them. | 

The CnatrmMan. You may feel free to have it modified in any way 
you wish. If you leave it with us, we will have it for reference in the 
event anything comes up. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suerman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Watpman. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. We would like to make a formal call for Abner 
“Longie” Zwillman. Is Mr. Zwillman present? 

Having no response to that, we assume he is not present. 

Next we will call Jerry Catena. 

There was no response to that. 

Joseph “Doc” Stacher, alias Doe Rosen, alias Doc Harris. Is the 
witness present ? 

There is no response to that, let it be noted in the record. We 
will now take up another phase of the inquiry. We would like to 
ask Mr. M. L. Harney to come forward. 

1- Mr. Harney, in the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the 
Ley you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth? 

Mr. Harney. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF M. L. HARNEY, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONER, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, UNITED STATES TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


The Cuarrman. Your full name, please / 

Mr. Harney. Malachi L. Harney. 

The CuarrmMan. Your position ¢ 

Mr. Harney. I am assistant to the Commissioner in the United 
States a au of Narcotics, Treasury Department. 

The CHatrmMan. For what leneth of time have vou been connected 
vith 9 Bureau / 

Mr. Harney. Since 1926. 

The CuarrMan. Prior to that / 

Mr. Harney. I was in Treasury law enforcement since 1920, 

The CHAIRMAN. All together vou have been connected with the 
Government for the past 31 years 4 

Mr. Harney. Right. 

The Cramman. Mr. Perkins, will you proceed, please # 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Harney, 1 take it in your position as assistant 
to the Commissioner, with your experience in the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics, you are fully acquainted with the forces of drugs and 
the efforts toward international control ? 

Mr. Harney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkrns. Could you give us an estimate of the amount of 
opium that is produced annually in the whole world 4 

Mr. Harney. It is about 2,000 tons. 

Mr. Perkins. 2.000 tons 

Mr. Harney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Could you now give us an estimate of how much of 
this 2.000 tons is necessary for the medicinal requirements of the 
world ? 

Mr. Harney. About 500 tons 

Mr. PERKINS. In other words, the ratio of 4 to 1. you would say ? 

Mr. Harney. Right. 

Mr. Perkins. The actual output of the world is four times that 
of the medicinal requirements of the world? 

Mr. Harney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you now tell us what the principal sources 
of opium in the illicit trathe are / 

Mr. Harney. The principal scources of illicit traffic in the world 
ive Turkey, Iran. Communist China, India. and Mexico. 

Mr PERKINS. Have any ot these countries actually taken steps to 
prohibit production of opium ? 

Mr. Harney. The production of opium in Mexico is prohibited. 
That country has sani superb efforts to destroy clandestine poppy 

‘ultivation by surveying the growing regions with airplanes and de- 


Stroy in es the C rop. usIne (roops whe rever necessary. 

The production of opium in China has always been prohibited, 
ind it is hoped that ina Ciets where it constitutes a great social 
danger, there will be no legalization of the traffic. 

Mr. Perkins. Could other traffic in addition to Mexico and China 
be said to have outlawed the production of opium, or have they taken 
any steps ¢ 
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Mr. Harney. Most of the opium used in the world for medicinal 
purposes comes from Turkey, Tran, and India. For the past 40 years 
or more these countries have enjoved aorich opium trade, but have 
hown no disposition to cooperate — extent of limiting their opium 
production to the medical needs of the world. Regardless ot any 
world plan to limit production, it is the considered opinion of Com 
nussioner Anslinger, United States representative on the United Na 
tions Narcotic Commission, that it would be utterly impossible for 
these countries to compel the licensed farmers to deliver their total 
crop, toti aul opium crop, to the Government neenenys 

Mr. PERKINS. To make this clearer, \ » have been cliscussing the 

rowing countries, those countries that grow opium.  [ understand 
the conclusions oft the Bureau ot Narcotics to be that the GTOWINE oft 
Opi Cannot he completely and effectively controlled : is that correct / 

Mr. Harney. That is right, because there isa vast leakage in Turkey 
from the growing farmer to illicit sources. There is a vast leakage in 
Iran, which has a tremendous local opium-smoking problem. ‘The 
situation in countries of that type is such that a leakage from legiti 
mate to ihieit traffic cannot be prevented, 

Mr. Perkins. Turning now to those countries that manufacture 

ie derivatives of opium, could vou tell us what those countries are 

Mr. Harney. The principai manufacturing countries are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, a little in Italy. 
Before the war, Germany and Japan were of considerable consequence. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Harney, by manufacturing you mean they are the 
countries that convert opium into medicinal products like morphine ¢ 

Mir. Harney. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Of the manufactyring countries that you have named, 

have any of them been able to contro! the illicit manufacture of dr Uos ¢ 

Mr. Harney. The manufacturing countries have demonstrated that 
they are able to control ilheit traffic and no substantial diversion to 
the ilhieit trafhic hus been discovered in A) years W ith the exception of 
a heroin diversion in Italy which is being brought under control now. 

Mr. Perkins. Do we conclude from that that it is easier to contro] 
the manufacture of drugs than it is the growing. and that control 
efforts can be best placed at the manufacturing level; is that correct / 

Mr. Harney. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you know at the present time of any illicit many 
facture of synthetic drugs ¢ 

Mr. Harney. There is none. 

Mr. Perkins, There is no illicit manufacture of synthetics ? 

Mr. Harney. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. These drugs that were brought in from Italwv lately. 

lo you consider that a temporary situation 

Mr. Harney. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. The ones that some of the witnesses have indicated have 

ome through the Luciano gang, you think is a temporary thing that 
can be stopped ¢ 

Mr. Harney. The Italian Government can control that and un 

doubtedly will when the machinery is perfected. 

Mr. Moser. Is the Italian Government working now on controlling 

“49 


Mr. Harney. They are. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Harney, do you agree with the testimony that 
has previously been given to the committee that much of the diversion 
in Italy is traceable to Luciano or a substantial portion of it? I do 
not, of course, undertake to say the percentage, but some sabes 
of it. 

Mr. Harney. The indications are, in my judgment, that that situa- 
tion is attributable in part at least to Luciano. 

The Carman. In other words, the investigations that the Bureau 
has made and the work both in this country and abroad—because it 
has been shown that your department has been vigilant in sending 
people there—convinces you that Luciano is in part responsible for 
the importation into this country of heroin ? 

Mr. Harney. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Harney, you also said that one of the producing 
countries where opium is grown is Communist China. 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Has there been any indication of a substantial amount 
of opium coming from there since the Communists took the country 
over ¢ 

Mr. Harney. Yes, there are indications that there is some coming 
from there and there are indications that there is a great amount of 
drugs available. 

Mr. Moser. More so than before they took over ? 

Mr. Harney. Right. 

Mr. Moser. So there has been an increase as a result of their 

‘cupation ? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

The CuairMan. We are obliged to-you for your cooperation. 

Dr. Henry K. Beecher. 

Dr. Beecher, in the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the 
testimony you give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ¢ 

Dr. Breecuer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY K. BEECHER, PROFESSOR, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


The Cuatrman. Your full name. 

Dr. Beecuer. Henry K. Beecher. 

The CuarrmMan. Your present position is? 

Dr. Beecuer. I am a professor at Harvard University. 

The Cuarrman. And have you previously been connected with any 
of the hospitals nearby ? 

Dr. Brecuer. Yes, the Massachusetts General, for many years. 

The CramMan. Doctor, will you be good enough to speak up, so 
we all may hear? 

Mr. Perkins, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Perkins. Dr. Beecher, do you have special experience in the 
field of medicinal drugs $ 

Dr. Beecuer. Yes, | have for 15 years. 

Mr. Perkins Will you tell us s briefly what drugs are commonly 
used by doctors, those that are necessary for medicinal purposes? 
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Dr. Brercuer. I assume you mean morphinelike drugs—drugs for 
the relief of pain’? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Dr. Brercuer. There are two that are commonest—morphine and 
codeine. 

Mr. Perkins. Those are the primary ones that we must consider 
when we consider the medicinal uses of drugs; is that correct? 

Dr. Brrcuer. For the relief of pain, yes. Codeine for the relief 
of coughs. 

Mr. Perkins. Those are narcotic drugs, are they not? 

Dr. Brecner. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you tell us briefly where these drugs are de- 
rived from? 

Dr. Beecuer. These drugs both come from opium and opium is a 
natural product coming from poppies. 

Mr. Perxrns. Is there any way that these drugs can be produced 
by synthetic processes ? 

Dr. Brecurr. No; these drugs cannot be produced synthetically. 

Mr. Perxrns. Is there any substitute that can be produced ? 

Dr. Bercuer. Yes, there are some good substitutes for morphine 
that have fairly recently been devel oped and tried, particularly in the 
last 3 years. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you tell us whether, in your opinion, these sub- 
stitutes for morphine are satisfactory and describe them a little more 
fully ¢ 

Dr. Breecuer. Yes. There are two agents, both from the same 
family. One is called methadone and one is called levo-iso- 
methadone. It is a related compound which is milligram for milli- 
gram the exact equivalent of morphine as far as pain- relievi ing power 
is concerned and is the same as morphine insofar as side actions are 
concerned, 

Mr. Perkins. What do you refer to? 

Dr. Bercurr. Depression of respiration, production of nausea and 
vomiting. 

Mr. Perkins. How about codeine? Is there a synthetic for that? 

Dr. Bercuer. That is not so well worked out. There are some that 
are coming along, but we are not sure about the codeine. That is a 
minor problem compared with the problem of morphine substitutes. 

Mr. Perkins. In other words, the primary drug doctors must use 
in their work is morphine and there is a satisfactory substitute for 
that ¢ 

Dr. Beecuer. Yes, we are sure of that now. 

Mr. Perkins. Is that being produced in any quantities today, in any 
considerable quantities ? 

Dr. Bercuer. Methadone ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Dr. Beecuer. I cannot answer how extensively it is being produced. 
It is being produced as much as desired. It is easy to produce. It 
can be produced from cheap and common chemicals. 

Mr. Perkins. Realizing your special experience is that of a doctor 
and not a manufacturer of chemicals, do you know any barriers to 
the production of methadone on a large scale? 

Dr. Beecuer. No, I do not. 
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Mr. Perkins. In other words, in your opinion, methadone would 
be a satisfactory substitute for Nation-wide and world-wide use in- 
stead of morphine; is that correct / 

Dr. Beecuer. Lam as sure as one can be after 3 years of use. Some- 
times these things take a long time to show up. The levo-iso-metha- 
done form is better than the morphine. It is better as far as nausea is 
concerned, not imsotfar as pain relief is concerned. There is much 
less nausea than with morphine itself. 

Mr. Moser. Are these products patented or can they be manufac- 
tured by anybody ¢ 

Dr. Brecner. That is out of my field of competence to answer. I 
do not know. 

Mr. Moser. You have used them in your hospital work? 

Dr. Brecurr. Widely. 

Mr. Moser. You are in charge of anesthetics. 

Dr. Bercurr. We construe that rather broadly. My job is a re- 
search professorship. We do a great deal of basic and applied re- 
search. This is one of our fields of interest. 

Mr. Moser. The investigation of the use of synthetic substitutes 
for morphine; is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Beecuer. That is correct. It has been for a number of years. 

Mr. Moser. Have you used this methadone and the other equivalent 
product, the levo-iso- — ulone, extensively in your experiments ? 

Dr. Brecuer. Yes, we have used them for a wide variety of clinical 
uses for civilians ol salad them on the Hunghan beachhead during 
the evacuation there—both of them. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you are concerned, would you prefer this 
to morphine / 

Dr. Beecuer. I would prefer the levo-iso form because there is less 
nausea and it is equally as good as morphine in the relief of pain. 

Mr. Moser. That one is superior / 

Dr. Bercuer. Yes. 

oa Moser. You would say if there was no morphine, you could 

along with levo-iso ate done, if you could get enough of it? 

“Dr. Brecuer. I shouldn’t be worried at all if there were no mor 
phine. That would solve a good many problems, if there weren't 
any. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you think the medieal profession would support 
world-wide prohibition of opium if we could get enough synthetic 
production ? 

Dr. Beecuer. I am sure we could get enongh synthetics because 
they could be made from the nitriles. They are easy to make and 
cheap. We could easily supply the needs synthetically, but how 
quickly doctors aed 1 aeqniesce to this, I do not know. Doctors are 
creat believers in tradition. It takes a long time to get them to 
adopt new ways and new methods when they haven’t had personal 
experience with these things. ‘There are good reasons why doctors 
are slow to accept these things. But I know that these agents are 
adequate substitutes and even better than morphine in one case. 

Mr. Moser. You believe with education doctors would accept it as 
a substitute, as they get to know it better ? 

Dr. Beecuer. They might be reluctant to become educated if mor 
phine were not cut off; however, if morphine were cut off, they would 
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quickly adopt methadone and be satisfied with it. I am sure they 
couldn't distinguish between methadone and morphine. They are 
identical. If they were to deal with them as unknowns, they couldn't 
distinguish between methadone and morphine. 

The Carman. Dr. Beecher, we have an inquiry we would like 
to make and have the benefit of your judgment about it, respecting 
as we do your views. That has to do with the possible prohibition 
of opium production, because it has been noted that the drug manu- 
facture apparently can be kept under international control. Our 
committee feels that it might be timely to have the Government move 
into the orbit of urging the prohibition of opium production, declare 
it outlawed and to stamp it as a menace to the welfare and the health 
of the world. 

Would you give us the benefit of your views in regard to that ¢ 

Dr. Bercuer. I think there is one problem that comes up here. 
That is the fact that I refer back to the statement I made a minute 
ago that these agents can be made from cheap and common chemicals. 
Unfortunately, they can be made by third-rate chemists in their cel 
lars. I do not understand how one can be positive at this time why 
that wouldn’t be a considerable problem. Obviously, it is a problem 
and can be a problem. You cannot possibly control the nitriles. They 
are used everywhere in commerce, One can jump from them to the 
synthetic narcotics quite simply. : 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Harney indicated that their experience over the 
world throughout the years has indicated that the growing of opium 

‘annot be controlled, whereas the manufacture of it, which is done in 
less places, can be controlled and that, if you could limit it to the 
manufacturing, they would have a much easier time controlling it. 

Dr. Bercuer. Experience does not extend over a period of years 
with these easily made synthetic agents. 

Mr. Moser. In any case, you would agree that if the growing of 
opium were abolished throughout the world, that would not be cause 
for any curtailment of the medical treatment from this point of view ? 

Dr. Bercurr. There is, to my mind, a lesser problem of the pro- 
duction of codeine. We are not sure we have substitutes for codeine 
that are equally as good as codeine for the suppression of cough. We 
have studies under way. Codeine comes from opium, too. We just 
cannot quite answer that. I think it is a minor problem compared 
with the major problems you have just discussed here today. 

Mr. Moser. The answer to my question, I suppose, then is simply: 
Yes; it would not interfere with the medical profession if opium 
growing were abolished and if the production of the synthetics were 
built up. 

Dr. Brecuer. Let’s be precise. It would not interfere with the 
treatment of severe pain, which is the only legitimate use almost for 
morphine. Doctors use morphine for many things that are not wise, 
in my judgment. The really important use for morphine is in the 
treatment of severe pain. The synthetics ean handle that. 

Mr. Moser. It seems to me that it is very simple. If morphine is 
not needed medically because these new products can take its place, 
then there is no reason why, except for the small exception of codeine, 
the world-wide production of opium should not be abolished. 

Dr. Bercuer. That is right, but doctors would disagree as to how 
small the problem of codeine was. In my judgment, it is much less 
of a problem than morphine. 
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Mr. Moser. You say it is a minor problem. 

Dr. Beecuer. In my judgment it is minor compared with the mor- 
phine problem. 

Senator Krerauver. What is demerol ? 

Dr. Brrcuer. It is an agent for relieving pain with which I have 
had very little experience. 

Senator Keravuver. What is its basis? Is it a heroin or morphine 
base or what? 

Dr. Brercuer. I prefer not to comment at all. My experience has 
been too limited. 

Senator Keravver. Is there much of these substitutes manufac- 
tured in the United States at the present time ? 

Dr. Brrcuer. Yes. They are being manufactured by several com- 
panies. 

Senator Kerauver. All under license, of course, all that you know 
of ? 

Dr. Berecuer. I know nothing about the licensing, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. They are available on the market for physi- 
cians ¢ 

Dr. Brecuer. The first one I mentioned is available. I believe the 
levo-iso is not available, but will be shortly. Several companies are 
getting into production with it. 

Senator Keravver. Who is the chief producer of the methadone? 

Dr. Brecuer. I believe the Mallinckrodt Co. They are in St. Louis. 
They have been interested in it. 

Senator Keravuver. That is all. 

The Caarrman. That is all, Doctor. Thank you very much. 

Joseph Casablanca. 

Will you raise your right hand ? 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the testimony you 
give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Casapsuanca. I do. 

The CHarrmMan. John Cusack. 

Will you be sworn, please ¢ 

Mr. Cusack, in the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the 
testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth? 

Mr. Cusack. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH CASABLANCA, NEW YORK, N. Y., AND 
JOHN T. CUSACK, FEDERAL NARCOTICS AGENT 


The CuatrmMan. We will ask that no pictures be taken of the witness, 
Mr. Cusack. 

Your name ¢ 

Mr. Casapnanca. Joseph Casablanca. 

The Cuarrman. And what is your residence? 

Mr. Casapianca. 217 East One Hundred and Seventh Street, New 
York City. 

The CHatrman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Plasterer’s helper, laborer. 

The CHarrman. For how long have you worked in that occupation ? 

Mr. Casapianca. Five years, on and off. 
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The CuarrmMan. You have a family? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Married? 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

The CHarrman. How many children? 

Mr. Casasianca. Two. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Perkins, will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Perkrns. Have you been known by another name? Do you 


have an alias? 


Mr. CasasLanca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. What is that? 

Mr. CasasLanca. Joe Googs. 

Mr. Perkins. Joe, have you ever been in the narcotics racket ? 

Mr. Casapianca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. When were you first convicted on a narcotics charge? 
Mr. Casasianca. 1937 or 1938, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Perkins. I believe 1937 is correct. 

Mr. CasasbLanca, That is right. 

Mr. Perxins. Do you know what court that was in? 

Mr. Casasitanca. New York. 

Mr. Perkins. In the southern district of New York? 

Mr. Casasianca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. What was the nature of the charge? 

Mr. CasaBianca. Narcotics. 

The CuHarman. Were you convicted of peddling or of using it? 
Mr. Casasianca. Peddling it. 

Mr. Perkins. That was for three separate sales of heroin, was it not? 
Mr. Casasianca. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Perkins. The records indicate three sales on March 29, April 1, 


and April 3, of 1937. That was the charge you pleaded guilty to; is 
that correct ? 


Mr. CasaBuanca. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Did you have a partner at that time? 
Mr. Casapianca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. What was his name? 

Mr. Casasianca. Leonard Salemi. 

Mr. Perkins. What was the sentence you got? 

Mr. Casastanca. Fifteen months. 

Mr. Perkins. For three seperate sales of heroin ? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. How long did you actually serve? 

Mr. Casapianca. A year and a day. 

Mr. Perkins. Were you just a small operator then or were you a 


big operator ? 


Mr. Casas.anca. I believe I was small. 
Mr. Perkins. You were small, you say? Where did you get your 


heroin at that time ? 


Mr. Casastanca. From Joseph Gagliano. 

Mr. Perkins. Is he also known as “Pip” Gagliano? 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. And “Pip the Blind” ? 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Is he one of the most notorious narcotics racketeers, 


do you know? 
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Mr. Casasianca. I don’t know. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you have answered who was your source of 
supply if “Pip the Blind” was living? 

Mr. Casastanca. No; 1 do not think so. 

Mr. Perkins. Why not ? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Because I do not feel like answering the questions. 

Mr. Perkins. You wouldn't disclose your source of supply if “Pip 
the Blind” had not committed suicide in jail 2 years ago; is that 
correct ¢ 

The Cuairman. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Perkins. When you came out of Leavenworth, did you go right 
back intothe narcotics racket ? 

Mr. Casasianca. No. 

Mr. Perkins. You were convicted again, were you not ¢ 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. When were you convicted ? 

Mr. Casantanca. I don’t remember the year. 

The Cuamman. How long after you came out of Leavenworth was 
it that you were again involved in this ¢ 

Mr. Casannanca. It might have been a couple of years later. I do 
not remember. 

The CrairmMan. Counsel, can you give us the exact date ? 

Mr. Perkins. He pleaded guilty on January 13, 1942, to charges of 
conspiracy for the sale of narcotics. 

The CuarrMan. Did that have to do with peddling or addiction? 

Mr. Casastanca. A Government agent and a woman came right in 
my home and this girl asked me for goods. So I said T wasn’t doing 
anything. She begged me for goods. I said I couldn't help her. I 
told her I was not doing anything any more. Finally, she stood there 
close to a half hour or an hour and she got on her knees. The only 
way I could help her was to send her to someone I had met, someone 
I had met previous to that. I wanted to buy a scratch sheet. As I 
was buying a scratch sheet, I met a fellow buying a scratch sheet also. 
He told me if I was doing anything, and I said that I was not. He 
said, “If you have any customers, send them my way.” 

IT said. “I am not fooling around.” 

He said, “Keep me in mind.” 

Sure enough this girl kept begging me and I sent her there. Four 
months later I was arrested for that. 

The CHatrmMan. You pleaded guilty ? 

Mr. CasasLanca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. The charge was that you arranged for the sale of 
narcotics. 

Mr. Casapianca. I don’t know what vou said. 

Mr. Perkins. The charge was conspiracy for the sale of narcoties. 

Mr. Casanianca. I don’t know if it was conspiracy. 

Mr. Perkins. Going back to “Pip the Blind”—— 

The CHamman. What was the outcome of the case? What hap- 
pened to you! 

Mr. CasarLanca. I got 18 months and 2 years probation. 

Mr. Perkins. That was an 18 months’ sentence, even though you 
had a previous conviction ¢ 

Mr. Casanianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Where did vou meet this “Pip the Blind”? 
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Mr. Casannanca. In One Hundred and Seventh Street. 

Mr. Perkins. Whereabouts is One Hundred and Seventh Street? 

Mr. CasaButanca. Second and Third Avenue. 

Mr. Perkins. One Hundred and Seventh Street, Second and Third 
Avenue. Is that what they call the heart of the One Hundred and 
Seventh Street mob ¢ 

Mr. CasaBuanca. I don’t know if they call it that. I live there. 

Mr. Perkrxs. Do you know if that is a great center of narcotic 
tratlic / 

Mr. Casapianca. From what I read in the papers, it is. 

Mr. Perkins. You met this “Pip the Blind” at One Hundred and 
Seventh Street, between Second and Third Avenue. Did he approach 
you to make sales on his behalf ¢ 

Mr. CasaBLanca, He asked me if 1 was in business, if I could buy 
from him. 

Mr. Perkins. What did vou say ? 

Mr. Casapianca, I said “Yes.” 

Mr. Perkins. You asked him for heroin ? 

Mr. CasaBLanca, That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. He supplied you immediately / 

Mr. CasaBuanca, Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. You wanted heroin and whenever you did so, you 
would call him up and make an appointment, or how would you 
arrange it / 

Mr. CasasLanca. | waited until he came into the neighborhood. 

Mr. Perkins. Where would he make the transfer ? 

Mr. Casapianca. What do you mean by “transfer”? 

Mr. Perkins. Where would he pass the dope to you? On a street 
corner ¢ 

Mr. Casan_anca, On a street corner or in a hallway. 

Mr. Perkins. How much would he give you at one time? 

Mr. Casantanca. If I remember correctly, the most I ever picked 
up Was 5 ounces. 

Mr. Perkxins. How much did you pay for the 8 ounces? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. $48. 

Mr. Perkins. How much did he sell it for ? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. $11 apiece. 

Mr. Perkins. So you made almost a hundred percent profit; is 
that correct ? j 

Mr. Casantanca. No: I bought it for $67. I made $4 apiece. 

Mr. Perkins. How many customers did you have ? 

Mr. Casaptanca. Well, I can’t remember. I think it was three or 
four. 

Mr. Prrxins. Do vou know whether the price you bought at is 
much lower than the price today ¢ 

Mr. CasaBLanca, I don’t understand you. 

Mr. Perkins. Was dope cheaper then when you were buving it? 

Mr. Casapnanci. From what I read in the papers, it was cheaper. 

Mr. Perkins. It is more expensive today? 

Mr. CasaBnanca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. It is more expensive today. I believe you told the 
Senator you are a building plasterer. Are you working now? 

Mr. Casaspianca, No. ' 
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Mr. Perkins. Are you looking for a job? 

Mr. Casasianca. Yes; I expect to go back to work soon. 

Mr. Perxrns. It is the height of the building season right now, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. CasaBianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. And you support a wife and two children? 

Mr. Casapianca. I do a little gambling. I manage to support my 
wife. I borrow. 

Mr. Perkins. Your wife and family, where are they ? 

Mr. Casasianca. Long Branch, N. J. 

Mr. Perkins. Is that a summer resort? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. They call it a summer resort. 

Mr. Perkins. It is a summer resort. 

How do you managethis? Yousay you doa little gambling. Where 
is the gambling carried on? 

Mr. Casasianca. Gambling? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. CasasLanca. Street gambling, street games, crap games. 

Mr. Perxins. Is that near the Georgetown Bar, by any chance? 

Mr. Casantanca. No. It is a street game. You go from block to 
block. 

Mr. Perkins. You do hang out near the Georgetown Bar? 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perxrns. What kind of bets do you take? 

Mr. Casasianca. I book a little baseball, small bets. 

Mr. Perkins. Mostly baseball bets. How much do you make as 
a bookie? 

Mr. Casasianca. I wouldn’t call myself a bookie. It is a wager 
between two fellows. 

Mr. Perkins. Could you describe the distinction? What is the dif- 
ference between that and a bookie? 

Mr. Casastanca. Everybody bets in to a bookie. A wager is be- 
tween two fellows. 

Mr. Perkins. And your job is what ? 

Mr. Casasuanca. Either I book the game or he books the game. 
That is all it is. 

Mr. Perkins. How do you carry this openly? Do you manage 
to buy the cops off ¢ 

Mr. Casasuanca. No. 

Mr. Perkins. Have you ever given cops money not to arrest you? 

Mr. CaAsaBLanca. In the course of a crap game, if I got arrested, 
right there I will tell him to take a $5 bill. 

Mr. Perkins. You did this just last week, didn’t you? 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. You told me, I believe, that you gave a “bull” five 
bucks last week and he let you go. 

Mr. Casasitanca,. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. I am interested in knowing whether this can a 
in the narcotics racket. Is there any polic e protec tion for narcotics 

Mr. Casanianca. I don’t believe there is. 

Mr. Perkins. You don’t think dope pushers can buy off the cops? 

Mr. Casasianca. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you think pushers are getting out of the dope 
business today ? 
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CasaBLANca. I believe they are. 

Perkins. Why? Do you know why ? 

CASABLANCA. Because the sentences are stiffer now. 

Perkins. You think that stiffer sentences tend to keep dope 
s out of the business ? 

CasaBLanca. That is my personal belief. 

Perkins. You have been in the business yourself ¢ 

CasaBLanca, That is right. 

Perkins. Most dope pushers are a pretty wealthy bunch. Do 


CasaBLANca. I don’t know. 
Perkins. You do not know. 





I would now like to ask you about your activities in 1946. You 


were a 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


rrested on dope char wes in 1946, were you not ¢ 
CASABLANCA. When was that? 1946? 

Perkins. In 1946. July 31. Were your arrested ? 
CasaBLanca. That is right. 

Perkins. Where were you arrested ¢ 


. CasaBLanca. The city of C hiecago. 


Perkins. The city of Chicago. Had you just arrived there? 


Mr. Casasianca. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. By airplane? . 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. From New York? 

Mr. Casapianca. Yes, sir. 

The CHarMan. On what charge / 

Mr. Casasuanca. They picked me up off the plane. 

The Cuatrman. Did they hold you? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Yes: they held me for 1! » days. 

The Cuarrman. Did they prefer any charges against you? 

Mr. Casaptanca. No. After that I went back to New York. I 
wasn’t indicted. 

Mr. Perkins. Your brother John had just been arrested, had he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Casaptanca. When was that ? 

Mr. Perkins. That same night. 

Mr. Casapianca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Your brother, John Casablanca. Where had he been 


arrested ? 


Mr. Casaptanca. LaGuardia Airport. 

Mr. Perkins. LaGuardia Airport / 

Mr. Casastanca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. In New York? 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Who was arrested with your brother, John Casa- 
blanea, at LaGuardia / 

Mr. Casastanca. My brother-in-law. 

Mr. Perkins. Your brother-in-law. What is his name? 

Mr. CasasLtanca. Thomas Toscano. 

Mr. Perkins. Thomas Toscano ? 

Mr. CasaBLtanca. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. That is, 'T-o0-s-c-a-n-o ? 

Mr. Casapnanca. Yes. 
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Mr. Perkins. Now, did your brother, John Casablanca, and your 
brother-in-law have any dope on them when they were arrested 2 

Mr. Casasianca. From what I understood, they had dope. 

Mr. Perkins. They had dope. How much dope? 

Mr. Casasianca. I don’t know. 

Mr. Perkins. If I told you it was 3 ounces of heroin and 2,400 
tablets of morphine sulfate, would that refresh your memory / 

Mr. Casapianca. I don't know; I don’t remember. 

Mr. Perkins. You had been with your brother John all that after 
noon, had you not! 

Mr. Casapnanca. Yes, sir. We went to the ball game together 

Mr. Py RKINS. You wenht to the ball avaue. Who else went to the 
ball game with you? 

Mr. Casasnanca. My brother-in-law. 

Mr. Py RKINS. Your brother In law, Thomas ‘Toscano ? 

Mr. Casastanca. Yes. 

Mr. Perxins. And those were the two men who were arrested at 
LaGuardia Airport the same night with the 3 ounces of heroin and 
the 2.400 tables of morphine sulfate. 

Now, when you were at the ball game, did you make any plans for 
the evening’s activities ? 

Mr. CasasBitanca. No. 

Mr. Perkins. No. When did you leave for LaGuardia Airport 
that night? 

Mr. Casaspianca. I don’t remember the time T left. 

Mr. Perkins. We have a signed statement here by you indicating 
hat vou had left for LaGuardia Airport at about 1:15 a.m. on 
July 31, in a taxicab. Does that sound correct to you today? 

Mr. Casasianca. It might have been. 

Mr. Perkrns. Did you know that your brother John and your 
brother-in-law, Thomas Toscano, left for LaGuardia? 

Mr. CasaBLanca, No. 

Mr. Perkins. You did not know that? 

Mir. CASABLANCA. No. 

Mr. Perkins. Agent Cusack, from the files of the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics, does it appear that John Casablanca and Thomas Tos 
‘ano left for LaGuardia Airport at 1:35 a.m. on July 31, 1946, under 
the observation of _— of the Fede re Bureau of Narcotics / 

Mr. Cusack. Yes, sir: it does so appear that way. 

Mr. Perxrns. And di id they observe the traveling of those two men 
to LaGuardia Airport ¢ 

Mr. Cusack. They were trailed to LaGuardia Airport and at a 
opportune moment were arrested, and those narcotics were found 
their possession by age nts of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Cusack, would vou tell us just how the whole thing 
worked, rather than answering yes or no to the question? Just tell 
us what happened. 

Mr. Cusack. Toscano and John Casablanca were placed under the 
surveillance by agents of the Bureau and they were trailed from a 
point in New York City to LaGuardia Airport, at which time, before 
boarding an airplane, or before they transferred the drugs to any- 
one, they were arrested by the agents and were found in possession 
of the drugs. Meanwhile, Joseph Casablanca had departed on an 
airplane for Chicago. 
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Mr. Perxrns. Mr. Casablanca, were you going to carry those nar- 
cotics to Chicago ¢ 

Mr. CasasBLanca. I wasn’t in no narcotics business. 

Mr. Perkins. You were not in the narcotic business 4 

Mr. CasasBLanca. No, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Did you know that your brother John—— 

Mr. Casasnanca. No; I was not even on talking terms with my 
brother John. 

Mr. Perkins. You had been at the ball game with him all after 
noon ¢ 

Mr. Casaptanca. Yes. But there was a cold feeling between both 
of us. 

Mr. Perkins. A cold feeling ’ 

Mr. Casaptanca. That is right. 

Mr. Perxins. But you did attend ball games together ¢ 

Mr. Casartanca. Yes. But I didn’t talk to him. I had nothing 
to do with him. 

Mr. Perkins. Did you know that your brother John had a reserva- 
tion on the same plane to Chicago ‘ 

Mr. Casaptanca. No. 

Mr. Perkins. If I showed you this airplane ticket, which was found 
on the person of your brother John, which is a reservation on the 
same plane you took to Chicago, would that refresh your memory 
as to the arrangements you made with your brother John ¢ 

Mr. Casasbanca. 1 don't know what vou mean. 

Mr. Perkins. This airplane ticket indicates that your brother John 
made a reservation for the same plane to Chicago as you took, and he 
used the pseudonym J. Castro. That ticket was found in his pos- 
session. 

Mr. Casanpnanca. I don’t know what he did. 

Mr. Perxins. You did not know that he had made that reservation ? 

Mr. Casasbnanca. No, I never knew it. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it not quite a comeidence that you and Thomas 
Toscano and your brother John had been together all afternoon and 
that you did not know of each other’s plans to take the same plane to 
Chicago on the same night at a most unlikely hour of the day, 2 or 3 
a.m.? Do you regard that as a coincidence. 

Mr. Casapnanca. It is possible. 

Mr. Perkins. Just a possible coincidence. Did you know that the 
narcotics seized from your brother and your brother-in-law were 
detinitely ascertained to be part of a $500,000 shipment of drugs stolen 
from the Eli Lilly Co. 4 

Mr. CasaABLANCA. No. 

Mr. Perkins. In the previous year? 

Mr. CasasLanca. No. 

Mr. Perkins. You did not know that ? 

Mr. CAsaBLanca,. No. 

Mr. Perkins. That is all I have. 

The CHatrmMan. That is all. 

Senator Keravver. May I ask him a question / 

The CuatrMan. Senator Kefauver. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Keracver. You have been peddling dope off and on for 
15 or 16 years; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Casaspianca. No. 
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Senator Kerauver. You began back in 1935 

Mr. CasABLANca. No. 

Senator Kreravver. Weren't you first convicted in 1935? 

Mr. Casastanca. No 

Mr. Perkins. 1937? 

Senator Kerauver. 1937. You were first convicted in 1937. 
most of the peddlers use dope themselves ? 

Mr. Casasianca. No. 

Senator Kerau vER. Y ou do not, yourself ? 

Mr. CasaBianca. No. 

Senator Keravuver. If you sell it, why do you not use it yourself? 

Mr. Casasianca. I don’t sell it. I am not selling it. 

Senator Keravver. I mean, when you did sell it. 

Mr. Casasuanca. (No response.) 

Senator Keravver. Is it a part of the trade of dope sellers that 
they never become addicts themselves? 

Mr. Casartanca. That I wouldn't know. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know any sellers who are addicts them- 
selves? 

Mr. Casartanca. No. I don’t know. 

Senator Kerauver. But you do know a lot of people who do sell, 
yr have sold in the past, do you not ? 

Mr. CasaBitanca. No, I don't. 

Senator Kerauver. What is that ? 

Mr. CasanLanca. I said I don’t know nobody. 

Senator Kerauver. You do not know any people who are in the 
same trade that you were in? 

Mr. CAasaBLanca. Yes. 

Senator Ky FAUVER, You know some ¢ 

Mr. CasasBLanca. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. Do you know any of them who were addicts 
themselves ? 

Mr. CasasBuanca. No. 

Senator Kerauver. If you sell it to other people, why would you 
not use it yourself ¢ 

Mr. Casantanca. I don’t know. I can’t answer that question. 

Senator Kerauver. When you were selling it, were you looking for 
new customers? Did you try to find new customers to sell it to 4 

Mr. Casapbanca. No. 

senator IK FAUVER. } ou just had your regular five or SIX customers, 
or four or five 4 

Mr. CasaBLanca. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. How would you get your customers? Did some- 
body assign them to you! 

Mr. Casarntanca. | was looking for new customers when I first 


‘ 
got arrested. I asked him if he had some customers, and he brought 


Federal agent around. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was it that brought the Federal agent 
around ¢ . 

Mr. Casasnanca. One of my customers. 

Senator Kerauver. So you did not want to enlarge your business 
because you might run into another Federal agent; is that correct? 

Mr. Casarnntanca. No. JI am talkine about the first arrest. 
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Senator Kerauver. How many people were you selling when you 
first got arrested ¢ 

Mr. CasaBLanca. Three or four people. 

Senator Kerauver. Then you looked for more customers and got 
the Federal agent ¢ 

Mr. Casasuanca. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. How much would be your profit a month out of 
dope-selling, back when you were operating ¢ 

Mr. Casastanca. After 4 months—— 

Senator Kerauver. What is that? 

Mr. Casasianca. I was in business 4 months and I was arrested. 

Senator Keravuver. How much did you make in those 4 months? 

Mr. CasasLtanca. I bought an average of maybe eight pieces a 
week. 

Senator Keravver. And how much profit would you make on 
eight pieces a week ¢ 

Mr. CasasLtanca. You make about $4 apiece. 

Senator Keratver. You mean, just $32 a week was all you made? 

Mr. Casapianca. That is all. 

Senator Keravver. That was not enough to support you, was it? 

Mr. Casascanca. No. 

Senator Keravver. And you did some gambling on the side é 

Mr. Casasianca. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Where would you find customers when you 
were looking for them’ Would you look around gambling places 
and places of that kind ¢ 

Mr. CasaBnanca. No. You would ask one of your own customers 
if he knew anyone. 

Senator Kreravver. Do you know where the dope came from that 
you sold; who brought it into the country ¢ 

Mr. Casapuanca. No. 

Senator Krravver. How do you carry it around when you. are 
selling it, or transporting it? 

Mr. Casasianca. In your pocket. 

Senator Kerauver. You just carry it in your pocket ? 

Mr. Casastanca. That is right. 

Senator Keratuver. What was it you were selling? Do you know / 

Mr. Casastanca. No; I don’t remember. 

Senator Kerauver. Heroin or morphine / 

Mr. Casaptanca. I don’t remember. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

The CuHatrmMan, That is all. 

Arthur Leo. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR LEO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The CuarrmMan. Will you raise your right hand? In the presence 
f Almighty God, do you swear the testimony vou give shall be the 
ruth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Leo. I do. 

They aren't going to take these pictures here? Is there a “must” to 
pictures ¢ 
Phe Cratmman. You do not want them? 


Mr. Lo. No. 


85277—51—pt. 1S———46 
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The Cuatrman. What is your full name? 

Mr. Leo. Arthur Leo. 

The Cuarrman. Arthur Leo. And what is your address? 

Mr. Leo. 339 East One Hundred and Fifth Street. 

The CuarrMan. 339 East One Hundred and Fifth Street ? 

Mr. Leo. That is right. 

The CHatrmMan. One Hundred and Fifth Street ? 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. In New York City / 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. It is permissible to take pictures before the tes 
timony is begun. 

Mr. Leo. Why should I be embarrassed that way4 After all, it is 
unnecessary. 

The Cuatmman. The committee permits the taking of pictures be 
fore the testimony is begun, but not to interrupt the witness during 
the giving of his testimony. 

Mr. Leo. After all, I paid the penalty for what I did. Why should 
I revive it all over again by ti aking pictures and all that ? 

The CnatrMan. We cannot make one rule for one and another 
rule for another. We have a uniform rule here that permits the 
taking of pictures before the testimony is begun. 

You are asked to keep your voice up and answer the questions that 
are propounded to you. 

Al] rioht, Mr. | erkins. Proceed. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Campbell. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Campbell, please. 


Mr. Campsett. Mr. Leo, do you have any aliases \re you known 
by any other names / 

Mr. Leo. Yes. Tommy. 

Mr. Camprety. Have you ever been called Chink 4 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Camppnett. You are referred to as Chink Leo? 

Lo. That is correct. 

Mr. Camprectt. Have you ever been arrested ? 

Mr. Leo. I have. 

Mr. Camprett. For what crimes? 

Mr. I 

Mr. Campret.. Have you ever been arrested on a narcoties charge ? 
Mr. Leo. That is right. 

Mor. CAMPBELI Do vo i recall the date of that arrest ? 

Mr. LEo. Not the exact date. 

Mr. Camppeti. Was it in 1946? 

Mr. Leo. It could have been 1946 or 1945: 1945 or 1946. 

Mr. Campsetn. If I give you the date of June 23, 1946, does it 1 
fresh your recollect ion 2 
Mr. Leo. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Campnett. What was the result of th: at arrest / 
Mr. Leo. I received 4 months and a vear’s probation. 

Mr. Cameseie. Did you plead guilty ? 
Mr. Leo. I pleaded guilty. 
Mr. Campretsc. Where did you serve your 4 months? 


Mr. Leo. In Danbury, Conn. 


a} oO. Several crimes, 
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Mr. Campset.. Do you remember the name of the judge sentencing 
you! 

Mr. Leo. Mandelbaum. 

Mr. Camere... Judge Mandelbaum. For any other crimes? 

Mr. Leo. I don’t remember. TI imagine I did. 

Mr. Campreti. Were you ever convicted for a policy / 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

Mr. Camrpsetn. On one or more occasions ¢ 

Mr. Leo. Several times. 

Mr. Camprseci. One or two or three times ? 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

Mr. Camppseti. Were you ever arrested for rape ? 

Mir. Leo. Yes. 

Mr. Camesen.. But you were acquitted on that charge; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

Mr. Campseti. Or was the indictment dropped ¢ 

Mr. Leo. Dismissed. 

Mr. Camerentn. Dismissed. Do you recall the congressional elec 
tion inthe Nineteenth District in 1946? 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

Mr. Campnet.. Do you recall the murder of the Republican cap 
tain, Scottorigio ? 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

Mr. Camppett. Were you interrogated in regard to that murder? 

Mr. Leo. Yes, I was. 

Mr. CampsetL. Were you ever a member of the LaGuardia Political 
Club? 

Mr. Li a. No. 

Mr. Campnents. Whom did you support in that election in 19464 

Mr. Leo. I did not vote at all in that year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You did not vote? 

Mr. Leo. No. I did not vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Since the dlate ot your interrogation on the Scotto 
rigio murder, have you received any further information on that 
crime ¢ 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Campnetn. Have vou ever been in Sonny’s Bar on One Hundred 
and Fourth Street and Trirst Avenue / 

Mr. Leo. Occasionally. 

Mr. Camrppnect. Would you say occasionally or frequently ? 

Mr. Leo. Occasionally. 

Mr. Campsetn. Have you ever been in the Hotel Harmony / 

Mr. Leo. That is right. 

Mr. Camere. That is at One Hundred and Tenth and Broadway ? 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

Mr. Campnennt. What is your business / 

Mr. Leo. At the present time / 

Mr. Camppneh. Yes. 

Mr. Leo. Fish market. 

Mr. Camere. You have a fish business / 

Mr. Leo. That is right. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Have you ever been in the horse business ? H ive 
you ever operated a horse room 4 
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Mr. Leo. No. I have just been in the horse business—no horse room— 
just like that. 

Mr. CaAMpsett. Have you ever told a Federal agent that you oper- 
ated a horse room ¢ 

Mr. Leo. It was just more of a conversation that didn’t mean any- 
thing. 

Mr. Campsect. Did you say that you operated a horse room in New 
Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Lro. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Campse.y. On this matter of your narcotics conviction, where 
did you get the dope that you sold ¢ 

Mr. Leo. Right offhand, I don’t remember. It was 6 years ago. 
At the time when they did ask me, I gave them a name, and that was 
the end if it. 

Mr. Campse.u. That was for the sale of morphine sulfate ? 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

Mr. Camrpsett. And you got the morphine sulfate from somebody, 
but you do not remember whom ¢ 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

Mr. Campsetzt. Can you describe him in any way ¢ 

Mr. Leo. At the time I did describe the person, but now it is tough to 
describe him. 

Mr. Campse.ti. You do not recall his name? 

Mr. Leo. His name or a description of him. Of course, it was 6 
years ago. 

Mr. Campsein. Did you file an income tax return for 1950? 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camppett. Have you ever filed an income tax return ? 

Mr. Leo. No, not yet. 

Mr. Camppett. What was you estimated income in 1950? 

Mr. Leo. Well, I had no income at that time. 

Mr. Campsect. You had no income during 1950? 

Mr. Leo. That is correct. 

Mr. CaMpseti. Do you own an automobile / 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camppecy. Have you ever owned an automobile? 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Campseci. You never owned a Buick automobile? 

Mr. Leo. No. It wasafamilycar. It wasn’t my car. 

Mr. CampsetL. Who paid for it? 

Mr. Leo. My brother-in-law and my father. 

Mr. CamMppetzt. Did you use it? 

Mr. Leo. Yes; occasionally. 

Mr. Campre yt. Frequently ¢ 

Mr. Leo. Occasionally. 

Mr. Campsett. Would you say daily or weekly? 

Mr. Leo. Daily. 

Mr. Camprett. You used the car daily? 

Mr. Leo. When I had to use the car, 1 would ask for it and I would 
use it. 
Mr. Camere. That would be almost every day ? 
Mr. Leo. No: sometimes maybe once a week and sometimes three 
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Mr. Campsety. You say that your family bought that car. Do you 
recall the price? 

Mr. Lxo. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Camrpsett. What was the price? 

Mr. Leo. $1,800. 

Mr. Camepett. Did you sell the Buick? 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

Mr. Camppeti. Do you remember the sale price ? 

Mr. Leo. No; I don’t. 

Mr. CamppetL. Did you receive the proceeds of the sale yourself ? 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camrsety. Your family did? 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

Mr. CampsetL. Do you own an automobile now ¢ 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camrpsetn. Do you drive an automobile frequently ? 

Mr. Leo. Not now. Noone inthe family has a car. 

Mr. Campsetn. Have you ever driven a Cadillac recently ? 

Mr. Leo. No. I would say about 9 months ago. 

Mr. Campsett. Whose Cadillac was that ? 

Mr. Leo. The family’s car, too, the brother-in-law and the father. 

Mr. Campsecu. In whose name was it registered ? 

Mr. Leo. My brother-in-law’s name. 

Mr. CampsetL. What is his name? 

Mr. Leo. Valenti. Salvatore Valenti. 

The CHatrman. What does he do for a business ¢ 

Mr. Leo. He is in the fuel business. He installs oil burners. 

The CHarrman. What is your father’s business? 

Mr. Leo. He is not in business at the present time. 

The Cuairnman. How long has he been out of business? 

Mr. Leo. My father? 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Lro. I would say about a year. 

Mr. CAmppeti. Did you ever tell a Federal agent that you owned 
this Cadillac ? 

Mr. Leo. No. A Federal agent questioned me about it, and I 
denied it was my car. I said, “How could it be my car? It is my 
brother-in-law’s car.” 

Mr. CampneLn. You used that car frequently, did you not? 

Mr. Leo. Yes; occasionally. 

Mr. Campse.tt. Do you mean occasionally or frequently? Did you 
use it every day or every other day? 

Mr. Leo. Not necessarily. When I had to go somewhere and the 
car was available, I would borrow it. 

Mr. Camppe yu. And this was the car, in the name of your brother- 
in-law ¢ 

Mr. Leo. That is right. 

Mr. Camppey. In regard to your fish business, how long have 
you owned that business? 

Mr. Leo. Five months. 

Mr. Campsetyi. How much did you pay for it ? 

Mr. Leo. $2,300. 

Mr. Camppetn. Was that your own money ? 

Mr. Leo. No. 
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Mr. Campseiy. It was not your own money ‘ 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. CampsBeLL. Where did you get the amount / 

Mr. Leo. From the family. My mother and my father gave to me, 
Mr. Campsetn. Do you know anything about the fish business? 

Mr. Leo. Now Ido. At the beginning I didn’t. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did you at the time vou bought it ? 

Mr. Leo. At the beginning I didn’t know a thing. I had someone 
that knew the business, and he still works for me. 

Mr. Camppe.L. Do you hire an employee to run the business? How 
many hours a day do you put in there / 

Mr. Leo. I put in about 6 hours a day. 

Mr. Campsetn.. Did you serve in the Army during the last war? 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. CamppseLL. Din lhe the Second Werld War 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camprsent. What was your classification 

Mr. Leo. IV-F. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you recall for what reason / 

Mir. Leo. No; 1 don’t remember, offhand. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you know Frank Pocaro ¢ 

Mr. Leo. Yes. 

Phe CHatrrMANn. You mean that you got a Classification other than 
I-A and vou do not know about it ? 

Mr. Leo. I received some notice that I was in IV—F, and that 
is about all. I never inquired any more. 

The CuarrMan. You certainly were interested enough to know 
whether you were gyolng to be drafted or not ¢ 

Mr. Leo. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Didnt you find out’ You know enough to get 
around, and have sold dope, and gone into business for yourself. Do 
you want us to believe that you do not know the reason why you were 
deferred ? 

Mr. Li 0. If he knows, he Can refresh my mind. 

The Cuairman. I am asking you. 

Mr. Leo. At the present time I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. Didn't you know then ? 

Mr. Leo. No: I didn’t. 

The Cuarmman. Did you not take the trouble to find out ‘ 

Mr. Leo. I didn’t, because I just received a IV—F card and I fig- 
ured that was it. 

Mr. Camprnein. Was it for physical reasons / 

Mr. Leo. Physical? I don’t know. I am in good health. 

Mr. Camere... Could it have been a classification of ITV—F for 
psychopathic reasons / 

Mr. Leo. Possibly. 

Mr. Campsetn. Do you recall that term / 

Mr. Leo. It could be. 

Mr. Camprein. You said that you know Frank Pocaro? 

Mr. Lro. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Camrpreri. Do vou recall being arrested at a time when vou 
were driving a Chevrolet owned by Frank Pocaro / 


Mr. Leo. No. 
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Mr. Camppsectnt. You do not recall that? 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. CampsetL. Did you ever drive a Chevrolet owned by Frank 
Pocaro? 

Mr. Leo. Once or twice. 

Mr. Camesert. Do you recall the date of January 11, 19464 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camppeti. You do not recall that date, offhand / 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camprnets. Do vou recall an incident of this nature, when at 
Ninety-sixth Street and Broadway in New York, in the early eve- 
ning, you picked up a passenger and drove him around the block, and 
in the time you were driving around the block, handed him a package 
of morphine / 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camppeiy. You do not recall any transaction of that kind / 

Mr. Leo. Definitely. 

Mr. Camppeti. Anywhere / 

Mr. Leo. Anywhere. 

Mr. Camppreti. Do you recall another occasion at Ninety-sixth 
Street and Lexington Avenue, around 7:30 in the evening, when you 
walked from the northeast corner to the southeast corner and then 
down Lexington Avenue meeting a person somewhere on Lexington 
Avenue in the block, and during the time you were walking, you 
passed him a package of morphine ? 

Mr. Lro. T don’t recall it. 

Mr. Campneit.. You do not recall any— 

Mr. Leo. Incident. 

Mr. Camprenn.. Incident of that kind? 

Mr. Leo. That is night. 

Mr. Camppetn. You do not recall an incident of that kind at an- 
other address, say, on Madison Avenue / 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Campset,. Or Park Avenue? 

Mr. Leo. No. 

Mr. Camprecet. That is all. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Kefauver, have you any questions ? 

Senator Keravver. I do not believe so. 

The CrraroMan. That is all. 

Dominick Dovico. 


TESTIMONY OF DOMINICK DOVICO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The CrHamrman. Will vou raise your right hand? In the presence 
of Almighty God, do you swear that the testimony you give shall be 
the truth. the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Dovico. I do. 

The Cuarrman. What is your name? 

Mr. Dovico. Dominick Dovico. 

The CratrmMan. Spelled D-o-v-i-c-o? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

The CHamman. And what is your address? 

Mr. Dovico. 2105 Second Avenue. 
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The CHatrMan. In New York City? 

Mr. Dovico. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What is your age? 

Mr. Dovico. Twenty-six. 

The Cuarrman. Married? 

Mr. Dovico. Single. 

The Cuarrman. Single. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Dovico. I am a laborer. 

The Cuairman. What sort of work? 

Mr. Dovico. You mean at the present ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Dovico. I am working at a gas station right now. 

The CHatrman. A gas station. How long have you worked as a 
gas-station attendant ¢ 

Mr. Dovico. About a year now. 

The Cuatrman. About a year. All right. 

Now, I would like you to keep your voice up and talk distinctly 
while you are on the stand so that we can hear you. 

Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Dovico, you say you are 26? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Were you in the last war? 

Mr. Dovico. I was. 

Mr. Perxins. Were you in the Army? 

Mr. Dovico. I was. 

Mr. Perxrns. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Dovico. Right here in the States. 

Mr. Perkins. Did you get an honorable discharge ? 

Mr. Dovico. No. 

Mr. Perkins. Why not? 

Mr. Dovico. Because I was convicted of desertion. 

Mr. Perkins. Of desertion ? 

Mr. Dovico. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Did you once claim that you had just gone a. w. o. 1.? 

Mr. Dovico. That is what I called it. But you corrected me. 

Mr. Perkins. You said you had been a. w. o. |. for 2 years, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Dovico. That is what it was called, but they claimed it dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Perkins. And what kind of sentence did you get? 

Mr. Dovico. I got 10 years. 

Mr. Perkins. Ten years. Was it subsequently reduced ? 

Mr. Dovico. To 5 years. 

Mr. Perkins. To 5 years. How long did you actually serve? 

Mr. Dovico. About 27 months. 

Mr. Perkins. And when you got out, what year was that ? 

Mr. Dovico. That was in 1947. 

Mr. Perkins. And where did you go? 

Mr. Dovico. What do you mean, where I went? 

Mr. Perkins. Did you go home? 

Mr. Dovico. I went home. 

Mr. Perkins. You went home. To New York, to 2105 Second 
Avenue? 

Mr. Dovico. Yes. 
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Mr. Perkins. And what street is that at? 

Mr. Dovico. That is between One Hundred and Eighth Street and 
One Hundred and Ninth Street, Second Avenue. 

Mr. Perkins. One Hundred and Eighth and One Hundred and 
Ninth. 

Did you look for a job? 

Mr. Dovico. When I got out, I had a job already, because I was re- 
leased on parole. 

Mr. Perkins. But the easiest job looked like the dope racket, did 
it not? 

Mr. Dovico. I had nothing to do with the dope racket then. 

Mr. Perkins. But you went into the dope racket ? 

Mr. Dovico. A little later on. 

Mr. Perxins. When ? 

Mr. Dovico. Toward the end of 1948. 

Mr. Perkins. And you were convicted in 1949 ? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. For what? 

Mr. Dovico. For the sale of narcotics. 

Mr. Perkins. The sale of heroin? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you know how much was involved in those sales? 

Mr. Dovico. I understand it was a quarter of an ounce. 

Mr. Perkins. A quarter of an ounce. 

Now, Mr. Dovico, what kind of sentence did you receive for this 
sale of a quarter of an ounce of heroin ? 

Mr. Dovico. I was sentenced to 3 years’ probation. 

Mr. Perxrys. For 3 years or 2 years? 

Mr. Dovico. Three years’ probation. 

Mr. Perkins. Three years’ probation. Now, probation means that 
you did not go to jail at all? 

Mr. Dovico. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Who was the judge? 

Mr. Dovico. I understand it was Judge Kaufman. 

Mr. Perkins. Judge Kaufman. Samuel Kaufman, is that ? 

Mr. Dovico. I think so. 

Mr. Perkins. So you have never been in jail for narcotics selling, 
even though you were an active narcotics seller; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dovico. I never went to jail, but I wasn’t an active seller. I 
was in the racket 

Mr. Perkins. But you pleaded guilty ? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. How long were you in the racket ? 

Mr. Dovico. A couple of months. 

The Cnarrman. And how many customers, all together, did you 
have? How many different people bought from you ? 

Mr. Dovico. One. 

The CuHatrrMan. You only sold to one person ? 

Mr. Dovico. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And he or she was the only person during the whole 
time? 

Mr. Dovico. That is all. 

Mr. Perkins. Who was your source of supply ? 

Mr. Dovico. AsI said before, I got it from a Spanish fellow. 
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Mr. Perkins. A Spanish fellow. What was his name? 

Mr. Dovico. His name was .Joe. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you know his last name ? 

Mr. Dovico. No. 

Mr. Perkins. Where did you meet him ? 

Mr. Dovico. I used to meet him in his vicinity. 

Mr. Perkins. Where did you first meet him ? 

Mr. Dovico. For me to vet in touch with him, I would have to ¢al| 
him up. 

Mr. Perkins. You would call him up and make an appointment to 
meet him somewhere / 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. Usually a street corner ? 

Mr. Dovico. Usually a street corner. 

Mr. PEerkKINs. Now, was it that he arranged for your customer / 
You said you had only one customer. Where did you get that 
customer / 

Mr. Dov ICO, Well, they al ranged for me to meet him. 

Mr. Perkins. In other words, he gave you your customer, and he 
was also your source of supply ? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. And he made you a middleman in between himself 
and your customer ¢ 

Mr. Dovico. [f you call it that. 

Mr. Perks. In other words, he reduced his own profit. Now, why 
did he dothat : do you know ? 

Mr. Dovico, I guess he figured he would be out of the picture 
altogether. 

Mr. Perkins. You think he wanted to restrict his list of customers 
toa few trusted individuals; is that it ? 

Mr. Dovico. Ithink so. 

Mr. Perkins. And then he would have these few customers. such as 
yourself, sell to other persons throughout the city ? 

Mr. Dovico. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Did Joe appear to bea wealthy man ? 

Mr. Dovico. I don't know if he was wealthy or not. but he was 
alway ~ cressed pretty cood. 

Mr. Perkins. How much did you pay Joe for a quarter ounce of 
heroin ? 

Mr. Dovico. At that time I was giving him $35. 

Mr. Pernins. $55. And what did you sell that quarter ounce for? 

Mr. Dovico. I would try to vel the highest price possible. lt would 
Tange from 855 to S70. 

Mr. Perkins. About twice what you paid for it? 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

The CHatrrman. When vou say you were trying to get the largest 
price possible, that would show us that you were dealing with different 
people. 

Mr. Dovico. No: just with this one man, because sometimes he would 
claim he was broke. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. but you could not bargain at different prices 
with him. could vou, if you were selling him alone? 

Mr. Dovico. In this business, I understand that they always lie. So 
vou have to outsmart them. 
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Mr. Perkins. Mr. Dovico, you made about $20 to $30 per sale, then; 
is that correct / 

Mr. Dovico. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. That is pretty profitable, wouldn’t you say 4 

Mr. Dovico. It is, for a guy like me. 

Mr. Perkins. For a young guy like you / 

Mr. Dovico. Yes. 


call Mr. Perkins. Now, were you surprised that you did not get any jau 
sentence when you were convicted 4 
1t to Mr. Dovico. Iwas. I intended to go away. 


Mr. Perkins. You intended to go away. You thought you probably 
would go away ? 
Mr. Dovico. That is right. 
Mr. Perkins. Have you got a brother? 
ner ! Mr. Dovico. I’ve got a few brothers. 
that Mr. Perkins. [s one of them in jail 4 
Mr. Dovico. He is. 
Mr. Perkins. Whereabouts / 
d he Mr. Dovico. You mean, the present ‘ 
Mr. Perkins. Yes. 
Mr. Dovico. He is in Sing Sing. 
self Mr. Perkins. Sing Sing. What is he in Sing Sing for? 
Mr. Dovico. For possession of narcotics. 
Mr. Perkins. Possession of narcotics. Now, what kind of sentence 


why did your brother get / 
Mr. Dovico. He got 4 to 8 years. 
ture Mr. Perkins. Four to eight years. Now, what would seem to be 


generally the top sentence that people were getting at the time you 
mers were convicted ? 
Mr. Dovico. I would say about 2 years. 
Mr, Perkins. But your brother got 4+ to 8 years. So sentences seem 
‘+h as to be getting stiffer: is that right? 
Mr. Dovico, They are. 
The CHarmMan. What was the quantity? How much dope did he 
have at the time for which he was convicted and given 4 to 8 years ? 


was Mr. Dovico. He had in his possession 1 ounce. 
The (CHAIRM AN, Had he been convicted before ? 
‘e of Mr. Dovico. No; he never had. 


Mr. Perkins. Do you think your brother is likely to go back to the 
dope racket. after serving his 4- to 8-year rap! 
for! Mr. Dovico. I don’t believe so. 
ould Mr. Perkins. Why not? 
Mr. Dovico. I think he would have learned his lesson. 
Mr. Perkins. In other words, you think these stiffer sentences help 
in keeping fellows out of the dope racket / 


rgest Mr. Dovico. That is right. 
rent Mr. Perkins. That is all. 
The CuHatrman. That is all. 
ould Stephen Puco. 
rices TESTIMONY OF STEPHEN PUCO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Qo The CuarkrMan. Raise your right hand, please. In the presence of 


Almighty God, do you swear that the testimony you give shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth / 


Mr. Puco. I do. 
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The CuHamman. Very well. What is your name? 

Mr. Pou co. Stephen Martin Puco. 

The CHarrmMan. And the last name is spelled how? 

Mr. Puco. P-u-c-o. 

The Cuarrman. What is your address? 

Mr. Puco. 323 Pleasant Avenue. 

The CHarrMan. New York City? 

Mr. Puco. New York City. 

The Cuatrman. What is your age? 

Mr. Puco. Thirty-three. 

The CuarrMan. Married? 

Mr. Puco. Married, with two children. 

The CHarrMaNn. What business are you in? 

Mr. Puco. I am in no business. I am just working. 

The CHarrmMan. What kind of work? 

Mr. Puco. Iam a floorman. 

The CuarrMan. A floorman ¢ 

Mr. Puco. Ina blouse factory. 

The CuatrMan. How long have you been engaged in that work ? 

Mr. Puco. On and off, since my mother opened the place. 

The CuamMan. Isee. All right. Now, would you keep your voice 
up while you are answering the question so that all can hear? 

Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campse..L. Have you ever been known as “Steve Bug”? 

Mr. Puco. Not to my knowledge, they didn’t call me that. 

Mr. Campsety. You never heard anybody call you that ? 

Mr. Puco. They wouldn’t call me that. I never heard anybody 
call me that. 

Mr. CampseLi. In regard to your work in the blouse factory, are 
you at work now ? 

Mr. Puco. I am at work now. 

Mr. Camppect. I mean, did you work in the past week ¢ 

Mr. Puco. Since I got the subpena here, I was trying to find out 
what it was all about. 

Mr. Camppse.i. In fact, hasn’t your business been closed for 2 
months ? 

Mr. Puco. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Camppett. And you have had no wages during the past 2 
months ¢ 

Mr. Puco. I have wages. 

Mr. Campsei. From whom have you received the wages ? 

Mr. Puco. I check in in the morning, and I would see my mother 
do a few things there in the shop, the nec essary things, and then | 
would go out. 

Mr. Campsect. What was the salary for that service? 

Mr. Puco. About $45 to $50 a week. 

Mr. CampBeELL. For, say, a 15-minute workday ? 

Mr. Puco. Sometimes I worked 16 hours. 

Mr. CamMpsBE.LL. However, the business has been closed; is that cor 
rect / 

Mr. Puco. Well, the business has been closed the last couple of 
months, but the reason is that my mother went on vacation. 

Mr. Campsetu. All right. 

Were you ever arrested ! 
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Mr. Puco. I was arrested. 

Mr. Campse.L. Do you recall your first offense for which you were 
arrested ? 

Mr. Puco. My first offense was for robbery. 

Mr. CampsetL. Armed robbery ? 

Mr. Puco. Armed robbery. 

Mr. Campse.tt. Do you remember the date? 

Mr. Puco. No. 

Mr. Campse.y. 1937; does that refresh your memory ? 

Mr. Puco. 19387¢ That is right. 

Mr. Campreti. Did you plead guilty to the charge? 

Mr. Puco. I pleaded guilty to the charge. 

Mr. Campse.t. What was the sentence? 

Mr. Puco. An indefinite term in the Elmira Reformatory. 

Mr. CaMpse.LL. How much time served ? 

Mr. Puco. Three years and four months. 

Mr. Camppett. Were you transferred that time to the Great 
Meadows prison ? 

Mr. Puco. I was transferred to the Great Meadows prison. 

Mr. Campse.uL. Have you ever been arrested for a narcotics offense? 

Mr. Puco. I was arrested for a narcotics offense. 

Mr. Camppe.uL. Once, twice, or three times ? 

Mr. Puco. Twice. 

Mr. Camesett. Two arrests. What were the dates, roughly? 1947 
was the first; is that correct ? 

Mr. Puco. 1947 and 1949. 

Mr. CampsetL. What was the sentence as a result of the first con- 
viction ¢ 

Mr. Puco. I had five indictments. 

Mr. Camrsety. I know. What was the sentence? 

Mr. Puco. A year and a day, and 3 years’ probation. 

Mr. Campse.tt. You were found guilty on five indictments, or five 
counts of the indictment, rather, and you received a year’s sentence. 
Now, were they concurrent sentences of 1 year, 5 concurrent sen- 
tences, do you remember? 

Mr. Puco. Concurrent. 

Mr. Camppe.uL. Yes. You have 5 sentences of 1 year to run con- 
currently. Where did you serve that year ? 

Mr. Puco. Milan Federal prison. 

Mr. Campsett. Milan, Mich.? 

Mr. Puco. That is right. 

Mr. Campseti. On your second offense in 1949, did you plead 
guilty ? 

Mr. Puco. I pleaded guilty. 

Mr. CampsetL. Do you recall the sentence then ? 

Mr. Puco. Eighteen months. 

Mr. Campsett. That was an 18 months’ sentence after a previous 
narcotics conviction on 5 separate counts of an indictment 

Mr. Puco. With a year’s provision. 

Mr. Camppeny. Do you recall the judge who sentenced you in the 
second offense ? 

Mr. Puco. Bondy. 

Mr. Campsett. Judge Bondy. Do you know the “Fat Man’? A 
man named Salvatore Barbato? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Campretu. You do not ? 

Mr. Puco. Salvatore Barbato’? I know him. 

The CuHamman. When the questions are asked, answer the ques 
tion rather than shake your head, so that the stenographer can get your 
answer. 

Mr. Camrsetrt. You do know Salvatore Barbato / 

Mr. Pr Co. ] do know Salvatore Barbato: ves. He was locked up 
vith me. 

Mr. Camprenn. In 1937, for the armed robbery ¢ 

Mr. Puco. Barbato was locked up with me in 1947. 

Mr. Camppetn. 1947, narcotics / 

Mr. Puco. And 1949, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Nov = I want to refresh your memory here. Do vou 
recall the date of July 1 of 1947, your first narcotics conviction / 

(No response. ) 

The Ciaran. You do not recall that date, do you‘ 

Mor. Pu o. No. 

Mr. Campnein. Do you recall being in a candy store at 335 Pleasant 
\venue, next door to where you lived, when you delivered heroin 
tublets to a purchase} ( Do you recall any sequence of events of that 
kind ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The CuatrMan. Yes or no? 

Mr. Puco. Senator, the case he is bringing up, I served time for 
that case. I don’t know much about law, but Mr. Campbell put a 
paper in front of me the other day and told me to ey: in case I can't 
answer, or something like that. constitutional rights, or something 
and I served time for that. I paid my penalty to soc i I might 
say something offhand now that might be held against me. I mean, 
I don’t know about the law. ‘There is something about the law that 
determines that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ro are not represented here by counsel today, 
and we are not going to have any unfair advantage taken of you. 
Any question about a ‘harge for which you were convicted and 
served time, vou need have no fear about, because that is a closed 
matter. So you could not be tried twice for the same offense. 

Now, if you are asked about any other criminal matter in which 
you might be involved and for which you have not been convicted, 
iid if you fear that your answer would tend to incriminate vou or to 
nvolve you, aie can take advantage of your constitutional rights. 

Mr. Puco. So that means—— 

The CratrmMan. Now, the immediate question is as to your pre 
vious convietion. That is the only question that is involved now, as 
to the matter for which you already have been convicted and have 
pat id the pe malty, as Vou say. 


What is the question, Mr. Campbell ? 


Mr. Camppent. I asked the witness if he recalled a time in 1947 
when he delivered heroin capsules in a candy store on Pleasant 
Avenue. 

Mr. Perkins. To a purchaser. 

The CuarMan. Now. is that the offense for which vou were con 
victed ¢ 


Mr. Puco. That is right. 
The CuarrMan. Then you should answer that. 
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Mr. Puco. I mean, there is nothing that I could say that would be 
held against me ? 

The CHatrMan. You were charged with that offense. 

Mr. Puco, And I served my sentence for that offense. 

The Cramman. That is all you need to say. You were charged 
with it. And what sentence did you get ? 

Mr. Poco. A year and a day, and 3 years’ probation. 

The Cuatrman. And you served it ¢ 

Mr. Puco. And I served it. 

The Cuairman. That is the case to which Mr. Campbell refers. 
That is the case, is it 4 

Mr. Puco. That is the one he is mentioning now. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. CamrppetnL. Do you recall the amount of money you received 
for those heroin capusules’ There were 50 capsules, on your plea in 
the indictment ? 

Mr. Puco, That is right. 

Mr. Campset.. Do you remember the amount of money received 
for those capsules? Was it 8504 

Mr. Puco. About that figure. 

Mr. Camppetn. That is about it. in your recollection. Do you have 
any knowledge whether that would be the price of a capsule now? In 
other words, about a dollar a capsule? 

Mr. Puco. I have no knowledge now. 

Mr. Campseie. You have no knowledge ? 

Mr. Puco. No. I just was released from Milan Prison only 2 
months ago. 

Mr. Campre.ty. On that occasion, did you also offer the purchaser 
of these heroin tablets morphine tablets / 

Mr. Puco, I don’t remember. 

Mr. CampsetL. You do not recall? 

Mr. Puco. I don’t reeall, sir. 

Mr. Camppnety. Now, in this transaction to which I referred, do 
you remember whether you kept the tablets in the store or whether 
you sent outside to get them ? 

Mr. Puco. I didn’t send no place for them. 

Mr. Camrprett. You had them on your person or in the store? 

Mr. Puco. They weren't in the store. 

Mr. Camppett. You were in the store when you delivered them. 
Did you have them on your person or were they in the store, or did 
you go outside to get them, or did you send somebody else outside to 
vet them / 

Mr. Puco. They weren't in the store. 

Mr. Campsecy. They were not in the store ? 

Mr. Puco. And I didn’t send anybody to get them. 

Mr. Camrnei.t. But they weren’t on your person ? 

Mr. Puco. They were in the street, in an empty pack of cigarettes. 

Mr. Camrrett. You therefore have testified that you kept these 

heroin tablets in a package or in a bag somewhere on the street / 

Mr. Puco. They were. 

Mr. Camppevy. Is that your testimony? Am I correct there? Is 
that what you just said ? 

Mr. Puco, I don’t know about my testimony. I ain’t on trial. 

Mr. Camppetyi. | am just asking you where you kept these heroin 
tablets at the time of the offense which we have been discussing. 
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Mr. Pvuco. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Campseti. You do not recall. Let me refresh your memory. 
Do you recall sending a boy out of the candy store to get the tablets 
somewhere else, at another address ? 

Mr. Puco. No. 

Mr. Campsetu. You do not recall that? 

Mr. Puco. No. 

Mr. Campse.tu. Do you know Joseph Bruno? 

Mr. Puco. Joseph Bruno? 

Mr. CampsEit. Do you know him? 

Mr. Puco. Yes; I know Joseph Bruno. 

Mr. Camese.y. He lives at 433 East One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street / 

Mr. Pvuco. I don’t know the address. 

Mr. Campsetu. Did you use his house or his apartment as a place 
to store your heroin capsules ? 

Mr. Pvuco. I never did. 

Mr. Campspeti. You never did. Do you know Nicholas Tolentino? 

Mr. Puco. I know Nicholas Tolentino. 

Mr. Camppetu. Was he in the heroin business ? 

Mr. Pvoo. He never was. 

Mr. Campsett. Do you know whether he was ever in the heroin 
business ? 

Mr. Puco. Not that I know of. 

Mr. CampsetL. Was he a codefendant with you in 1937 in the 
assault case ¢ 

Mr. Puco. He was a codefendant with me. 

Mr. CamppetL. Did you ever purchase any narcotics from Pip 
Gagliano? 

Mr. Puco. I don’t know the fellow. 

Mr. Camrse.tL. You do not know him. You have never seen him. 

Mr. Puco. I don’t know who you mean. Pip Galiano, I don’t 
know who he is. 

Mr. Campre.i. Do you know John Ormento ? 

Mr. Puco. No. 

Mr. Campseti. You do not. Do you have any brothers? 

Mr. Puco. I have brothers; yes. 

Mr. Campsetn. What are their names? 

Mr. Puco. Albert, Angelo, and Phillip. 

Mr. Camppeti. Have any of your brothers been convicted of a 
narcotics offense ? 

Mr. Puco. My brother was convicted with me on a narcotics offense 
the first time in 1947. 

Mr. Campse vy. Do you have a brother in jail now ? 

Mr. Puco. I have a brother in jail now. 

Mr. Campseti. Which brother is that ? 

Mr. Pvuco, Albert. 

Mr. Campretst. Albert. Albert is in jail now. Is he at Milan? 

Mr. Puco. He is at the Milan Correctional Institution. 

Mr. CampsetL. When was he convicted ? 

Mr. Puco. Last year sometime. 

Mr. CampseLt. Now, when you were in prison on your second 
offense, that is, 2 years ago, approximately, and succeeding times, 
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did you ever refer prisoners leaving the prison to go to your brother 
to get narcotics ¢ 

Mr. Pvco. I never did. 

Mr. Campsets. You never did that ? 

Mr. Puco. I never did. 

Mr. Camprect. At present your brother is in Milan, your brother 
Albert—is that correct—is in Milan Prison? Has he referred any 
narcotics customers to you 4 

Mr. Puco. He never did. 

Mr. Campeseitn. He has not. Do you know Rocco Mazzie? 

Mr. Puco. I know Rocco Mazzie. 

Mr. Campnetit. Have you ever done any narcotics business with 
him ¢ 

Mr. Puco. I never did. 

Mr. Camppsett. You have not. 

That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Krerauver. Do you use narcotics yourself ¢ 

Mr. Puco. No, I don't. 

Senator Krrauver. You never did 4 

Mr. Puco. I never did. 

Senator Krrauver. If you sell them to other people, why don’t 
you use them yourself? 

Mr. Puco. 1 never sold it. I mean, that is what is written down 
in the indictment. So if I sold it to other people, Senator, what I 
am using myself—I don’t know what you are talking about. 

Senator Kerauver. I do not see why you would recommend some- 
thing to other people which you would not use yourself. 

Mr. Puco. I never recommended anything to other people. 

Senator Keravuver. I thought you got convicted of selling 50 heroin 
tablets. 7 ” it not what you got convicted for 4 

Mr. Pt That is what I pleaded guilty to. 

Selatan Rint ver. Do stiff sentences by the courts keep you fellows 
out of the business when they give you stiff sentences ? 

Mr. Puco. About myself, Senator, I am out of the business. A 
stiff sentence—I guess anybody who gets a stiff sentence, or sees a stiff 
sentence, he wouldn't do anything. He figures he was going to get 
in big trouble. 

Senator Keracver. If you had known you were going to get a 
stiff sentence if you had gotten caught, would you have gotten into 
the business in the first place ¢ 

Mr. Puco. I didn’t know much about the business at the time. I 
didn’t know anything about it. Of course, I was working all along 
on my first time, and the second time, too. I don’t know much about 
that business. Most naturally, I went downtown, and I seen I didn’t 
have a chance. I had done time before. I had got a bad record. So 
| threw myself on the merey of the court. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you do now ? 

Mr. Puco. IL am working with my mother. 

Senator Keravver. What is that? What do you do with her? 

Mr. Puco. Lam a floorman. I straighten out all the—you know, 
bring in the heavy stuff, like boxes of blouses and material, and 
vo downtown and pick up goods, and everything like that. 
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Senator Keravuver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campseti. I have one more question. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Puco, did you engage in any narcotics trans- 
actions before your first arrest 4 

Mr. Puco. No. 

Mr. Camppeti. Therefore, it is your contention, I would think, 
that you were arrested the first time you attempted to sell narcotics; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Puco. When I got locked up there the first time, that is the 
only thing I know about the business. 

Mr. Campsecy. That is the first time you ever sold narcotics ? 

Mr. Pvuco. I didn’t know nothing about the business when I got 
locked up that time. The first time I got locked up, I didn’t know 
nothing about the business. 

Mr. Camppsetn. On that offense, was it or was it not the first time 
you had ever sold narcotics ? 

Mr. Puco. I never sold narcotics. 

Mr. Campset.. Before your first offense. You were convicted, let 
us say? You have just testified as to your first conviction for a nar- 
cotics offense. Now, you say you have never sold narcotics. 

Mr. Puco. I never ‘sok 1 ni rcotic s before. 

Mr. Campseti. Before that time? In other words, that was the 
first time ¢ 

Mr. Puco. I don’t know why you want me to say that is the first 
time, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Camppeiy. Just say “Yes” or “No,” or you do not have to 
answer if you feel it would incriminate you. 

Mr. Puco. Incriminate me on what? I didn’t sell it before. I told 
you before I didn’t know anything about the business until that time. 

Mr. Campsetn. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. I think that you have answered. 

That is all. 

Jose ‘ph P. Ry: nh. 

In deference to Mr. Ryan, I want to say we are going into another 
phase of the inquiry at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH P. RYAN, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Ryan, in the presence of Almighty God, do 
you swear the testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Ryan. I do. 

The CHarMan. Thank you, sir. 

Now, your full name is Jos seph P. Ryan? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman. And,:Mr. Ryan, you are the president—are you 
not—of the International Longshoremen’s Association / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. I thought it was only fair to you to indicate that 
we were going into another phase of the matter at this time, because 
you have been very cooperative and helpful to the committee, and we 
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are anxious to get the benefit of your testimony on certain aspects of 
this whole situation. 

Mr. Ryan, will you tell us, first of all, how long you have been con- 
nected with the ILA? 

Mr. Ryan. I have held various offices since I was elected financial 
secretary of the local that I hold membership in, in 1915, 

The Cuamman. 1913? 

Mr. Ryan. In 1918 I became president of the Atl: antic coast district 
and in 1927, president of the international. I still hold that office. 

The CHairman, So, for 38 years you have been connected with the 
assoc it ition in one way or another, and then for the last—did you say 
1927? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And for the last 24 years you have been its presi- 
dent ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN. Fine, sir. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ryan. Now, would you be good enough 
to speak out a little loudly so that we can all hear you? 

Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ryan, the reason that we have asked you to come 

here to help us is that evidence before this committee has indicated 
that narcotics, especially heroin, have been brought into this country 
along the water front. Some of it comes in apparently through indi- 
vidual seamen who carry it on their persons, and there is some indi- 
cation that perhaps longshoremen may take it off the ships for the 
seamen. And we thought that, in view of the fact that you are head 
of the longshoremen’s union, you might be able to give the committee 
some information that might be helpful i in that regard. 

Your union, the longshoremen’s union, as I understand it, is in 
charge of all the people who work on the water front, all the men 
on the water front; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of workmen are they? What are their jobs, 
roughly ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. The charter for the American Federation of Labor 
covers the longshoremen and all affiliated crafts. The ILA, as our 
international is called, is a labor union founded in 1892, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. It consists of over 500 affiliated local unions whose 
members are engaged in all the operations of loading and unloading 
the cargo of ships as well as all the work done on docks and piers in 
connection with the storing and assembling of cargo. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Ryan, let me interrupt you a moment. Just briefly, 
the answer is that the loaders and the checkers and the truck 
drivers—— 

Mr. Ryan. Not the truck drivers. 

Mr. Moser. Not the truck drivers. But the loaders and the tugboat- 
men, and the tidewater boatmen and the dockmen and the gearmen, 
and tractor operators and cargo repairmen, general-maintenance men, 
checkers, and clerks along the water front—they are all members 
of this A. F. of L. union; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moser. Now, does your union have any rules with regard to 
the people who are caught viol: ating the narcotics laws of the U nited 
States, any specific rules governing people who are caught doing 
that ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes,sir. Ifthe *v are convicted of that, they are immedi 
ately expelled from the organization. 

Mr. Moser. I see. A conviction for smuggling or carrying heroin 
would require that they be put out of the union? ee) 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. Now, what is the effect of their being put out of the 
union?’ Can they work ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Well, I guess under the Taft-Hartley law they can work, 
but we have an agreement giving us the preference on all work, and 
we do our best to see that it is lived up to, 

Mr. Moser. In other words, what you do is to try to see that those 
men do not work 4 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. Is that right ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sit 

Mr. Moser. Is there any way in which you can keep a man from 
working because he has been caught for that? 

Mr. Ryan. As I say, if the man is expelled from the union, with this 
preference clause that we have that only members of our organization 
will receive the preference in the hiring, the men that hire the men 
are members of our dérganization, and they make sure to hire men 
that are members of the organization, so that the fellow who is expelled 
is not a member and doesn’t stand much chance of being hired. 

Mr. Moser. Are there any Government agencies that could help 
you keep those men from working ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Of course, all the Government agents that operate on 
the water front, especially in a matter of this sort, where it is re- 
pulsive to every member of our organization to have anything to do 
with this narcotics trade—and at our recent convention we strengthi- 
ened our constitution to handle cases of that sort. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, you have adopted amendments to your con 
stitution ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes,s 

Mr. Moser. W chin the last 3 weeks? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. We had a convention in the month of July in 
New York City, to strengthen our constitution to handle anybody that 
is caught violating it. 

Mr. Moser. The purpose of those amendments, then, is to strengthen 
the constitution and make it harder for people who are violating the 
nareotics laws; is that right / 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And was that the basic reason for your making this 
change 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. And was that done because of all the attention that 
has been brought to the narcotics problem in recent months 4 

Mr. Ryan. I think this committee has drawn the attention of every 
body to it. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, the activity of this committee, you 
think, has attracted so much attention that your union felt that you 
ought to do something about it? 
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Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. Now, if a man is bringing in heroin and is not caught 
by the narcotics agent and is not convicted, is there anything at that 
stage that you can ‘do to help ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Well— 

Mr. Moser. I do not suppose the men will tell on each other; will 
they / 

Mr. Ryan. At our recent convention we incorporated in our con- 
stitution additional powers to discipline anyone who was found utiliz- 
ing the opportunities afforded him while working on the docks to 
commit offenses against the law and society. Any narcotic trafficker 
found in our midst will be dealt with in the ILA swiftly and sternly 
and without merey under our new constitution. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, even though he is not convicted, can 
you put him out of the union ? 

Mr. Ryan. If a man is not convicted of a crime, we feel that he is 
innocent of it. 

Mr. Moser. I see. So, just the fact that you know that he is traf- 
‘king would not be a ground for removing him ? 

Mr. Ryan. You mean to say if we know that he is trafficking ? 
Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. I think that 99 percent of our membership, except some- 
body that may get in to indulge in this sort of traffic, and I think he 
would be found, because they have to be vouched for—you say, if we 
know he is trafticking in it? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Our membership would not work with anybody that 
they thought was trafficking in that. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, the vy would tell on him? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. They would tell him to get off the pier. 
They may not tell on him. They would tell him they didn’t want to 
be associated with that kind of fellow. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, his associates working on the pier with him 
would throw him off, and would tell him to leave ? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. But he could still come back on; could he not ? 

Mr. Ryan. 1 wouldn’t want to be him and come back. I might 
say—— 

The CHarrman. In other words, Mr. Ryan, I suppose they could 
make their wishes felt in other ways, too; could they not? 

Mr. Ryan. Absolutely. We feel very strongly about this: that the 
evils of the drug system to the children of our ‘countr y and everybody 
else are such that it is repulsive for anybody to be contacted with 
anybody of that sort. And, if anybody approached any of our men 
and asked him to take drugs off the pier, I think they would throw 
him in the river . If they know that one of their own was doing it, 
I think they would get rid of him the same way as if he were doing 
something else they did not agree to. 

Mr. Moser. Do you think that there is anything that should be 
done among the members of your union to impress on them the im- 
portance of keeping men from bringing in this stuff ? 

Mr. Ryan. I might read here th: at I recommend that three steps be 
taken to cope with ‘the narcotic evil; 
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First, there should be vigorous action by law-enforcement agencies 
against the narcotics traffic. 

Second, an education campaign should be waged by civil, religious, 
and trade-union organizations to make every citizen and every mem- 
ber of the community aware of the existence of this evil and to alert 
them to action. 

Third, on our part, I pledge you the use of the facilities of the ILA 
to aid and assist our country’s law-enforcement agencies in vigor- 
ously carrying out the antinarcotic laws. 

Moreover, we should mobilize our own trade-union agencies, in- 
cluding our ILA newspaper, to make every dockman conscious that 
he is personally in the fight to stamp out the traffic in narcotics. 

I have the sanction of the delegates of the convention to m: ake these 
recommendations to this committee. 

Mr. Mosrr. Good. Do the longshoremen still resent being searched 
by customs authorities? 

Mr. Ryan. No. But if men are working habitually on a pier, as 
many of them do, if the matter is being abused and men are going to 
be searched every time they go in and out of a pier, naturally they 
are going to resent it. First of all, if it is done on the company’s 
time, we lose our production. If it is done on their own, we say any- 
time they feel the necessity of a search, of course, any enforcement 
agencies are allowed to search pe ople. But, if they abuse it, the abuse 
of anything is going to bring attention to the men to protest against it. 

Mr. Moser. Have there been any work stoppages threatened as a 

esult of excessive searches? 

Mr. Ryan. No. There have been no work stoppages threatened. 
But, for instance, ~~ n they were coming to the piers in regard to 
these ship Jumpers, we sugge sted that it be done between 7:30 and 8 in 
the morning so that es men could go in to work at 5 minutes to 8 
and continue their work. There has been no threatened work stop- 
page exce}] t,as I say, the abuse of anything. 

You get some man in some enforcement agency who is not using 
good judgment, and they bring it to the attention of the business 
agent, and we will bring it to the attention of the head of that de- 
partment, 

Mr. Moser. Have there been occasions in which the customs peo- 
ple looking for cae have done it in a way that caused the men to 
object ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. No, sn 

Mr. Moser. There was never any case of that? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sit 

Mr. Moser. So that the men do not resent being searched for heroin ? 

Mr. Ryan. As I say, if it is being made a practice and there is no 
evidence at all, a man naturally resents being accused of something 
that he is not guilty of. 

Mr. Moser. Search is equivalent to an accusation, is it? 

Mr. Ryan. AsI say, if they are suspicious of any man having heroin 
and they search him, it is natural that they do it. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. But if our membership, who are good standing Ameri- 
cans and resent this narcotics being brought in, if they are continu- 
ally going to be searched by somebody overzealously, as I say, they 
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are going to bring that to the attention of the union, and we would 
take it up with the authorities. They do not resent being searched if 
there is any question of suspicion. They would be glad it was found 
on some other fellows on the water front if they are guilty of it. But 
as I say, when you ask a person if he resents being searched, I say no, 
that any man is resentful of being searched if he is not guilty. You 
would resent yourself being searched if you had nothing to do with 
the situation. 

But in order to cover the evil, you or I would not resent being 
searched. You asked the question if I resented it. No. It is the 
abuse of those things that we resent. 

Mr. Moser. I do not see how the Customs Bureau can search men 
looking for it if the men are all going to resent it. I should think if 
they had a regular system of searching on certain occasions or from 
time to time, and searched everybody on a routine 

Mr. Ryan. You say from time to time? Certainly. Anything 
that is conducted in a sensible manner is all right. But I would not 
want them searched every time they went to work. 

Mr. Moser. A search on a sampling basis conducted from time to 
time, the men would not object to? 

Mr. Ryan. Of course not. They would cooperate. 

Mr. Moser. I see. Do you think the Customs Bureau has an ade- 
quate search system ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. As far as I can see, they y are a very efficient group. 

Mr. Moser. But it would probably be easy for a longshoreman to 
slip through their fingers, would it not, if he was carrying heroin? 

Mr. Ryan. I do not think so. 

Mr. Moser. You do not think so? 

Mr. Ryan. No. 

Mr. Moser. All right. I think that is all we have to ask Mr. Ryan. 

The Cuarmman. Very well, Mr. Ryan. We are obliged to you. 
We think you and your associates have been doing very splendid work. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you. 

The Craiman. At this time we will take a short recess for 5 
minutes. 

(Short recess taken.) 

The Cuamman. The hearing will please come to order. 

Mr. Curran. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH CURRAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
MARITIME UNION, CIO 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Curran, in the presence of Almighty God, do 
you swear that the testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and ae but the truth? 

Mr. Curran. I do. 

The Cuatmman. Now, Mr. Curran, while you are known to the 
committee, and known favorably, I might ask, just for the purpose of 
the record, to have your full name. 

Mr. Curran. My name is Joseph Curran. I am president of the 
National Maritime Union, CIO. 

The Cnarrman. And, Mr. Curran, for what period of time have 
you been connected with the work ? 
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Mr. Curran. I have been holding offices in the union since 1936. 

The CuHatrMan. And prior to that / 

Mr. Curran. Prior to that I was a seaman. 

The CuHarrmMan. A seaman. All right. We shall be very much 
obliged to you for your testimony. 

Counsel, will you proceed / 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Curran, as you know, the purpose of asking you 
to come here to testify is that previous evidence brought be ‘fore this 
committee has indicated that one of the perhaps principal sources 
of importation of heroin into the country is the pockets or on the 
persons of seamen. And we are wondering if you will explain to 
us what your union rules require and what your procedures are in 
connection with that, and perhaps you may have some suggestions 
as to what can be done about it. 

Mr. Curran. I did not come to this hearing prepared to give any 
written statement. However, I can give you briefly what our organi 
zation does about this situation. , 

We have in our constitution a clause which ealls for automatic 
expulsion for those convictions of three types of crimes. One isa Sex 
crime. Another is arson, and narcotics. 

We consider those the worst erimes that can be committed. And 
when we say automatic expulsion, after we have been informed of 
conviction, the man is brought before a trial committee in accordance 
vith our constitution. However, the verdict of the trial committee, 
after they have found that it is an official conviction, is automatic 
expulsion. 

If he wants to appeal, he is permitted to go before a membership 
meeting, sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men, and when he does, he usually 
winds up on the outside. 

So far, very few of the people that we have, have been expelled. 
But we do have some difficulties. After all, and there are cases that are 
found where men are pag ec n other parts of the ey or in 
foreign countries, and we know nothing about this. ») his papers 
asa seaman are untoue ery and if he was a member of es organization, 
he has just been missing for a while, and after he serves his sentence 
and comes out, we cannot do anything but ask him where he has been, 
and if he does not choose to tell us, unless we want to investigate—and 
vou cannot investigate hundreds of men he woes right back to sailing. 

And then, on top of that, we did have one particular case where a 
man was convicted in Venezuela. No. He was not convicted. He was 
taken into custody in Venezuela, and we asked the Venez elan authori 
ties for his case history. 

They sent it to us, and all that it said was that he was being held in 
jail until he was punished. So he came back to the States with no 
conviction. 

However, we took it upon ourselves to consider him a dangerous 
man, and he was tried and thrown out. 

He then proceeded to the National Labor Relations Board, and 
under the present labor-management industrial war, we were informed 
that we would have to register him for shipping. That was the end 
of it. 

Mr. Moser. Now, Mr. Curran, the net of it is that if they are con- 
victed, they are discharged from the union; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Curran. That is so. 
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Mr. Moser. And once they are discharged from the union, then 
according to your theory, they can work again as long as they have 
their shipping papers ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. The Coast Guard, as I understand it, 
does not take the papers from a man if he has been convicted of a 
crime, even to the extent of narcotics, unless such a crime was com- 
mitted aboard a ship. Their jurisdiction does not extend to the shore. 

Mr. Moser. So if a man is caught carrying heroin aboard a ship and 
convicted, they will lift his papers, and once his papers are lifted 

Mr. Curran. No. 

Mr. Moser. That is not right? 

Mr. Curran. Did you say, if it happens aboard a ship, they will lift 
his papers ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes; if it happens aboard a ship, if he is convicted for a 
violation aboard a ship, they will lift his papers? Is that true? 

Mr. Curran. But it never happens aboard a ship, so that we do not 
know whether they would or not. All the cases that we know of have 
happened ashore. They have been picked up after they got ashore. 

Moser. And in those cases, the Coast Guard will not lift the 
papers 5 is that correct ? 

Mr. Curran. I do not say they will not. What I do say is that they 
have not picked up those papers. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Curran. For example, we had one case. ‘The man’s name was 
Sanchez. He became an American citizen in 1946, and in 1948 he was 
picked up as a dope peddler. He went away. I may not be absolutely 
accurate in the record, but it is there. In 1950, or thereabouts, he 
came out and had no difficulty whatsoever picking up validated certifi- 
cates, Which are the new certificates now, so that he had no difficulty 
whatsoever in getting his papers. Now, that does not mean that we 
shipped him, but he got his papers. 

Now, we think that the Coast Guard, if it does not have the legisla- 
tion to follow up on a narcotic conviction to lift the papers, which still 
leaves the man as a seaman and able to ply that trade, should be given 
the legislation to enable to lift the papers of a narcotic peddler, or 
carrier. 

Mr. Moser. So that one suggestion you make as a possible solution 
is to make sure that the Coast Guard has authority to lift the papers 
of a man who is convicted after he leaves the ship, for a violation 
that oecurs after he leaves the ship ? 

Mr. Curran. Any place. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Curran. If he is once convicted and serves the sentence, we 
say that the Coast Guard should by law be told that the papers of that 
man should be picked up and he should be stopped from going to se: 
\nd we also think that the Department of Justice or whatever Gov- 
ernment agency it is that handles the cases throughout the country, 
throughout the world, has a record of the convictions, to take into 
onsideration that the unions and the employers in the shipping field 
should have some kind of information bulletin on cony ictions, so that 
when these men come up and they have seamen’s papers and they are 
a candidate for membership in the union, we would have that bulletin 
there and a list of names to look over, and would not take them in the 
first place. 
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The third thing, of course, is that there is a law now on the books 
that even after you kick them out for crimes of this type, and even 
worse crimes, the ‘yare ina position legally if they have the seaman’s 
papers to go before the National Labor Relations Board and demand 
that the Labor Board reinstate them for shipping, and we can do 
nothing but register that man for ship ping. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you say that it would be advisable if the Federal 
Government could notify the union in cases of convictions. There is 
no system under which you can ascertain whether a man has been 
convicted ? 

Mr. Curran. No; there is not. We have only the right under our 
constitution to ask the man, “Were you ever cons icted of one otf these 
three crimes?” The man says, “No.” Then it would be our job, with 
our limited facilities, to investigate all these cases, and we do not 
have the facilities, and in many cases the authorities that we go to 
vill not give the information to a lay organization. 

Mr. Moser. It would be very muc h simpler for you, then, if you were 
merely informed by some kind of bullet in from the Ni: arcotics Bure; au 
or thre De spartmel il of Justice, informing you of these convictions: is 
that correct ¢ 

mr ‘cURRAN. That we believe would be the solution to it. We now 

i bulletin. The bulletin we get now is Missing Seamen. This is 


oe thing that was Instituted many years ago, And every union 
member gets this bulletin on missing seamen. By the same token, 
from what I hear, we do not seem to find most of them. We ought 
to get a bulletin on those that have been convicted, because if a man 
comes from Louisiana or California or New York and he served a 
sentence out there somewhere in those districts, we have no way of 
knowing it. Andif he isa seaman and has the papers, there is nothing 
we can do about it. 

Now, we want to do as much as we can. We have our people on 
ships. We have ne regular ship’s committees who watch and see 
that this kind of character is not running loose around the ship, 
because we do not want that kind of representation hanging over 
our organization. ] have heard people say that some people would 
not squeal on others, so to speak. Well, when you see the damage 
done to children around this country and other things, I would not 
hesitate 1 minute picking one up by the neck and marching him right 
up the street, and I do not beheve the seamen would, either, a nar- 
COoLics peddler oracarner. But we have to vet some kind ot facility 
in order to eatch up on these things: otherwise, there is nothing we 
can do about it. 

Mr. Moser. You cannot keep the employee from working, but the 
employer can, can he not 

Mr. Curran: You bet he can. He keeps them from working for 
a lot less things than that. 

Mr. Mosi R. Yes. 

Mr. Curran. And the Coast Guard, too, under the terms of the 
rules that they apply in bringing seamen to hearings for misconduct, 
as they eall it, aboard ship. and in foreign ports, are able to suspend 
papers of seamen. But they do not seem to classify that as giving 
them the authority to go beyond that. 

Mr. Moser. That is, beyond violations that occur on board the ship 
itself or in foreign ports 4 
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Mr. Curran. Now, I want to make it very clear that I am in no way 
recommending that any man that has been convicted of a crime, for 
which he has paid his debt to society, with the exception of those 
three—that is, arson and sex crimes and narcotics—I do not think he 
should be persecuted if he is trying to go straight. But that type of 
character I think should be run out of the business altogether, 
especially the seagoing business, because that is very dangerous. 

Mr. Moser. Especially in view of the fact that the seaman field has 
been suspected so much of being a source of heroin; is that right? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. I think the man that is a peddler or a 
carrier is not actually a bona fide seaman, in the first instance. He 
has made his way into that as the professionals do. They will make 
their way into each branch, the services as well as seamen, in order 
to carry on the traflic. They are planted there. We have professional 

gamblers. We have others that are planted, and they go up and get 
oe papers, because they are not difficult to get, to get seaman’s papers. 
And they carry on this traffic as a link, as long as they are needed, and 
they probably pull them out and put another one in. But they are not 
bona fide seamen, and I would not want to see the seamen classified as 
being mixed up with them. They are not. 

Mr. Moser. The Narcotics Bureau, you think, should notify the 
unions of these convictions. Should they not also notify the em- 
ployers ¢ 

Mr. Curran. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Would that be practicable? 

Mr. Curran. I do not know. I think it would be. We get bul- 
letins—well, they are pretty long—on missing seamen from time to 
time. The convictions for dope peddling are not so large that they 

cannot prepare a bulletin. Here the shipping business is, as you say, 

the main source through which the drug traffic comes in from over- 
seas. If that is so, then all of those concerned in the legitimate 
operation of the shipping business should at least be informed so that 
they can be helpful im doing what there is to do, to eliminate that. 
And if we are not informed, as I said before, a man can come from 
anywhere. And I am not in a position to dig into his past. It could 
be helped if they did this. And I think that the Coast Guard should 
get legislation, if they have not, to take the papers away from an 
individual convicted of dope peddling. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, a dope peddler is a man that you would 
not want to have in your union or melon on the ships under any 
circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Curran. I would not want him within miles, and if 1 could lay 
my hands on him we wouldn’t worry about the Coast Guard or any- 
thing else, if I was aboard a ship. 

Mr. Moser. Are the seamen ever searched by the Coast Guard or by 
the customs men? 

Mr. Curran. They are searched by the customs. 

Mr. Moser. By the customs. And do they resent being searched? 

Mr. Curran. Sure. 

Mr. Moser. They don’t want to be searched at all. 

Mr. Curran. It isn’t a question about not wanting to be searched, 
but the way the customs searches them. They tear up everything and 
put nothing back, and they resent that. 
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There there is also, I guess you would call it the American feeling 
of the invasion of privacy, but they will cooperate, I know that. 
They so far have raised no big beef over if. They don’t like it. 
Nohody line ts have their baggage torn apart. 

I might call your attention to that carpenter that locked a pair 
of them in the carpentry shops here a few days ago in Charleston 
because they pulled his carpentry shop all to pieces. 

Mr. Moser. But it is so easy for a man to bring in a very small 
package of heroin that has tremendous resale value. How are you 
going to find that if you cannot search the men ¢ 

Mr. Curran. I don’t say don’t search them. I am not against 
searching if that is the method by which you think you will find it, 
and I don’t think you will. If that is the method used, then by all 
means, we will cooperate with you. 

The dope peddler is not that dumb that it is going to be where it 
is easily searched out. We will cooperate with that, but you asked 
do they like it. They resent it. Certainly they resent it, but they will 
cooperate. ; 

Mr. Moser. If there were a regular sampling system of searching 
so that it wasn’t done on an individual basis but was every 10 men 
or something like that, every little while, would that kind of a 
system be resented. 

Mr. Curran. I wouldn’t know whether a sample would be resented 
any more than the over-all search. I think you Jiave to search over-all 
in this business of going to sea. I think that that position of Govern- 
inent is correct. I am not arguing with that, but they do resent it. 
I think you have to search for something if vou are looking for 
something. 

i CHAIRMAN. Senator Kefauver. 

ator Kerauver. The book keeping system of your union is such 
that if you had a list of people who had been convicted for narcotics 
peddling, could they be ascertained very quickly ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, we have a master record. 

Senator Krrauver. How long does it take a name to get to that 
master record ? 

Mr. Curran. Well, not over 1 month. 

Senator Keravuver. If you had the list to check against the master 
record, you could catch them after at least within a month? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you know if you have had many peddlers 
who have imposed on the union, gotten in to ply their tri ade ? 

Mr. Curran. I know of only three since 1947 when that amendment 
was put in the Constitution ; only three. 

Senator Kreravuver. But if you had the list to check against-— 

Mr. Curran. And they were convicted men I speak of. 

Senator Keravver. You do not mean you have gotten all of them ! 

Mr. Curran. We haven't got them. Neither has the Department 
of Justice. If we could get hold of them, we would. All we can 
handle, you see, Senator, are the ones alre ady convicted, 

We have no authority to do anything else, but even those we catch 
dead to rights, if our people catch them dead to rights, we will kick 
them out, even though they may go to the National Labor Relations 
Board or somewhere else and get reregistered for shipment. We will 
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kick them out without hesitation, out of the union, but that doesn’t 
eliminate them from the waterfront. 

Senator Keravuver. That is all. 

The Cuammman. That is all, Mr. Curran. We are certainly obliged 
to you. 

The committee has felt that the NMU has been not only cooperative 
in this, but also in other activities for which we feel you and your 
associates are entitled to our thanks and commendation. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you, sir. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Paul Hall. Will you kindly raise your right 
hand. 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the testimony you 
shall give shall be the truth and nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. "HALL. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Your full name, please, 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL HALL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
INTERNATIONAL SEAFARERS’ UNION 


Mr. Hauer. Paul Hall. 

The CuarrMan. And your connection, your business connection. 

Mr. Haty. I am the secretary- treasurer of the Atlantic and Gulf 
District of the Seafarers’ International Union. 

The CHatrman, And for how long have you been connected with 
that organization ¢ 

Mr. Hau. I have been in the organization since it started in 1938. 
I have been in the industry itself 16, 17 years, 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. Now I would be obliged 
to you if you would keep your voice up during the time you are on the 
stand. 

All right, counsel. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Hall, you have heard Mr. Curran’s testimony and 
we have asked you to come and testify for a similar reason in view 
of the fact that you represent the International Seafarers’ Union. 
Now what are the regulations in your union with regard to people 
who have been caught ‘smuggling drugs ? 

Mr. Hari. We have classified the narcotics users, the narcotics trans- 
porters, as enemies of the union. We deal with it as a union offense, 
and the general rule, unless there are special circumstances surround 
ing it, is expulsion from the organization. 

Mr. Moser. Special circumstances‘ What might they be, coopera- 
tion with the authorities, do you mean ? 

Mr. Haty. Well, we have been asked by Federal judges and other 
people in authority not to remove certain guys from ships after we 
have taken action to do so. 

Mr. Moser. I see. And you are limiting this to drug violations 
now, are you / 

Mr. Haru. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So that if a man is convicted of importation or carry- 
ing of drugs either on the ship or off the ship, you exclude him from 
the union, is that correct ? 

Mr. Haw. That is generally the rule, yes, unless as I have told you, 
there are special circumstances surrounding the issue. 
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Mr. Moser. Now, if he is excluded from the union, does that mean 
that you can kee ‘p him from working? 

Mr. Har. We can keep him from working on our ships, but we 
have oftentimes expelled people from our organization and then 
turned around and found them in the big nonunion tanker companies 
where they have no way of enforcing these things. We have had that 
hs yi ag to us a number of times. 

Mr. Moser. You have the same difficulty that Mr. Curran’s union 
has in finding out which men have been convicted and which have not ? 

Mr. Harz. Well, we have never made a habit of trying to find out, 
frankly. We simply go through our regular routine business, and 
where a break of the law occurs on the ship, in other words, where a 
fellow is mixed up with it, then we take action. Where it is called 
to our attention, where the union doesn’t know about it, then we take 
action. 

Mr. Moser. If the Narcotics Bureau or other Government agencies 
that enforce these laws notified you of convictions, would that be 
helpful? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, to some degree it would. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have a bulletin of missing seamen the same as 
the other union does / 

Mr. Haru. Well, just how do you mean that ? 

Mr. Moser. Well, Mr. Curran indicated that they have a | bulletin 
that they send out to all their unions of missing seamen, and to all 
their men. 

Mr. Haux. There are some bulletins put out by some people on 
missing seamen, yes. 

Mr. Moser. But in any case, if you knew men were convicted be- 
cause you were informed by the Narcotics Bureau, could you inform 
the unions in your group ? 

Mr. Harz. You mean our local set-up ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Hatx. Of course. We have the same as I have heard previous 
testimony in the application for membership in our organization. We 
question as to whether or not you are an addict or whether or not you 
lave ever been convicted on narcotics. Of course, that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean we will always get the truth on the i issue, but to some extent 
we try to screen those kind of people in advance. 

Mr. Moser. An addict you are pretty likely to locate anyway, aren’t 
vou? 

' Mr. Harn. Not on every occasion. There have been times where a 
guy rode ship like that quite a while before the shipmates became 
aware of it. , 

Mr. Moser. But the peddler is the man who is the real villian in this 
picture, isn’t he? 
~ Mr. Hauu. Yes, it is the professional guy who gets into the industry 
through one way or another. In our opinion, he is a dangerous fellow. 
That kind of a fellow, it has been our further finding that you just st 
don’t catch him by a bulletin or you don’t just eateh him by walking 
across him. 

A guy that might smoke an occasional marijuana or do something 
foolish. why ves, they are not too hard to run across, but a professional 
in the business, you don’t catch him by too simple ways and means, 
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Mr. Moser. You do not throw a man out of the union just because 
you think he is violating the narcotics law, do you? Don’t you wait 
for a conviction 

Mr. Haut. We generally wait for a conviction. However, we have 
in the past taken action where some of the fellow’s shipmates would 
say that he had smoked marijuana in some of the ports throughout the 
world. We would then unload the guy. We would expel him. 

Mr. Moser. I see. In other words, you will do it on the basis of in- 
formation that convinces you that he is——— 

Mr. Hau. Information only from our own people, other than a con- 
viction in law, you see. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Have you taken any recent action with a view to 
tightening up on this situation ¢ 

Mr. Hay. The Seafarers’ International Union has fought pretty 
hard against this issue over a period of years. We have 1 ecognized it, 
not so much from the legal point of view. That is up to ‘the law- 
enforcement officers, which we are not. We have recognized it as some- 
thing that could be harmful to the organization. It could bring the 
membership of the union, the union itself, into ill repute. 

It is my opinion that we : ave started a campaign against it long, 
long before many or most, or practically any of the maritime organ- 
izations. Asa matter of fi dey I myself got put in a little bit of a bite, 
I believe, because of something like that. 

This organization quite a few years ago took a position that I have 
just told you, that a man fooling : around with junk in any form is a 
detriment to the organization, and as the result we put the clamps on 
these boys, and right in the middle of one of these periods, of course, 
the union was in several other problems at the time and the source of 
what happened might have been any one of three or four things, but 
I would like to read from a clipping from the New York Herald- 
Tribune dated January 22, 1949. This was introduced in a previous 
Senate hearing, incidentally, of the Labor Management Committee, 
and the headlines of this clipping read : 

Heroin found in union car called a “plant’—Police say it was hidden in au 
attempt to “frame” Paul Hall, SIU leader 

And it goes on: 

An attempt to cause the arrest on a narcotics charge of Paul Hall, leaqets 
of the American Federation of Labor's Seafarers International Union, was 
thwarted yesterday when Federal authorities and the police became convinced 
that heroin found in Mr. Hall’s automobile was planted as a frame-up. 

Mr. Hall, who is secretary-treasurer of the SIU, characterized the attempt 
as action by a group seeking to head off the union’s drive against pilfering 


that is, stealing cargo— 


and narcotics smuggling. The union recently announced that charges would 
be placed against any member guilty of having narcotics in his possession. 

“This is obviously the work of a group who fear exposure of their racket,” Mr. 
Hall said. “The union has recently found it necessary to expel some members 
for possession of dope and we intend to continue our drive on all waterfronts 
until we put the boots to such practices.” 


In other words, to eliminate them. 


Acting on an anonymous tip, Federal inspectors and Detective Edmond Ma- 
honey, of the Belle Harbor police station, searched Mr. Hall’s home at 1:50 
a. m. yesterday. The tipster had specified the glove compartment of the car 
assigned to Mr. Hall's use by the union as the location of the dope. Three 
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ounces of heroin, valued by the police at $1,000, was discovered there, much to 
Mr. Hall’s amazement. 

After questioning by Charles Butera, assistant Federal district attorney, and 
Krank J. Parker, chief assistant Federal attorney, Mr. Hall was released 
without arraignment. Mr. Parker said: “We declined prosecution on the facts 
as presented to us.” 

Mr. Hall has been one of the leaders within his organization, advocating 
Strict Measures against union wreckers who use or possess dope or who pilfer 
cargoes or jeopardize the safety of their shipmates by drinking while at work 

A recent issue of the union’s publication proclaimed that “while the union 
has been fortunate in keeping such characters to a minimum, we must eliminate 
them altogether from the SIU.” 

We have, as I have told you, over a period of years waged a pretty 
heavy campaign on the issue without getting to the point of making 
ourselves a law-enforcement agency. 

We have made it a union crime the same as se abbing, and we have 
prosecuted those things in the due process of taking care of our 
union’s business. For example, this is the position taken by our 
organization, and we took it not only because of the issue of narcotics 
but to educate the membership on it. Over a period of years— 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Hall, may I interrupt you just a second. If what 
you are going to read is long, I think it might be better to submit it 
in the record. 

Mr. Haux. Well, I will not read it. It is not very long, but I will 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Moser. Just briefly tell us what it says. 

Mr. Hay. All right. a is the position of our organization classify- 
ing people who handle it as an enemy of the union, and the same 
copy of this on the a of education to the membership of our 
organization—you must remember that seamen are world travelers 
and the “vy are not always here when some of these things happen. We 
run educational material in the paper itself. 

We recently ran quite a large article on the question of narcotics 
with the school children in New York. We mail this paper to all 
of our ships at sea and foreign ports, wherever they may be. That is 
marked on the pages. That is part of the union’s educational pro- 
gram on the matter. 

The Cuarrman. That will be introduced as an exhibit and made 
available to the committee, Mr. Hall. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 

Moser. Mr. Hall, I think that covers everything that I had 
in mind. 

The CuHatrMan. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravuver. No questions. 

The CHarrman. We are very much obliged to you. 

Senator Kerauver. That is very commendable work you are doing. 

Mr. Hauy. Thank you, Senator. I will tell you fellows in our 
eee haven't asked our opinion of what we think should 
be done—we believe that if you Senators were to get busy and say 
double the dough on appropriations for these people that have to 
enforce this law—we happen to know that they are very badly under- 
manned. Now, as for arranging a proper program to combat this 
thing, if they had the facilities I am sure the proper people could 
do it. 

The CHairMan. You probably know, Mr. Hall, that already an 
increase in appropriation has been voted by the Senate. 
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Mr. Hauu. You could afford to double it again from what you have 
heard here today. 

The Cuairman. At this time we will adjourn until tomorrow morn- 
ing, but I do want to make this announcement before adjourning, 
that several of the witnesses who were summoned to testify today 
and who we understand are in attendance, including Samuel Mon- 
astersky, Salvatore Salerno, Benny Coniglio, and Vincent Mazzie, 
are present, and by reason of the late hour we cannot hear them now, 
but they are expected to return tomorrow and the hearing will be 
resumed at 10 tomorrow morning. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
on Thursday, August 16, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1951 


UNtIrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTFE OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
OrGANIzED CrrME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators O’Conor, Kefauver, and Hunt. 

Also present: Richard G. Moser, chief counsel; Downey Rice, asso- 
ciate counsel; Nicholas Stathis, Wallace Reidt, Roswell Perkins, John 
Campbell, and Robert Frisch, assistant counsel; James Hepbron, ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

The CHatrMan. The hearing will please come to order. 

We will resume the testimony having to do with conditions in and 
around the city of New York, and will take up at the outset matters 
concerning the operations of customs. 


Our first witness is Mr. Joseph J. Flynn. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH J. FLYNN, ASSISTANT SURVEYOR OF 
CUSTOMS, PORT OF NEW YORK 


The CHarrmMan, Mr. Flynn, would you raise your right hand, 
please? In the presence of Almighty God, do you swear the testimony) 
you give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I do. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Mr. Flynn, your full name is Joseph J. Flynn ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Joseph J. Flynn. 

The ans MAN. And what is your oflicial position ? 

Mr. Fiyn Assistant surveyor of customs, port of New York. 

The C epee in. Assistant surveyor of customs. Mr. Flynn, could 
I ask you at the outset, please, to keep your voice up so that all may 
hear you? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Flynn, for what period of time have you been connected with 
the customs? 

Mr. Fiynn. Thirty-three years, sir. 

The Cuairman. Thirty-three years. And briefly in what other 
capacities have you served ? 
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Mr. Frynn. As a clerk in the auditor’s office in the customs; in 
spector of customs; customs agent; customs agent in charge; supervis 
ing customs agent; district coordinator, Treasury Enforcement Unit, 
New England; and now presently assistant surveyor. 

The CuHairman. Mr. Flynn, has your work been related to narcotics, 
or in connection with your work have you had particular opportunit) 
to study and to learn about the handling of narcotics ? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have. Allright. Now, I again would thank 
you if you would keep your voice up so that we may all hear you. 

Mr. Frynwn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Moser, will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Moser. I am going to ask Mr. Perkins to proceed, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Flynn, just to get the organizational situation 
straight, would you tell us what department the Bureau of Customs 
comes under ? 

Mr. Frynn. The Treasury Department. 

Mr. Perkrns. And the collectors of the ports come under the 
Bureau of Customs; is that correct? 

Mr. Fiynn. Under the Bureau of Customs. The country is divided 
into 45 customs districts. There is a collector of customs in charge 
of each district. 

Mr. Perkins. And vou are the assistant surveyor coming under the 
collector of the port of New York? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perrys. And what is the nature of the surveyor’s department ? 
What are the pr imary functions of the surveyor’s department ? 

Mr. Frynn. The survevor’s department is one of the largest units 
of the port of New York under the direction of the collector of cus 
toms, and it comprises the outside force, or the uniformed force, the 
men who are assigned to the pier, inspectors or patrol officers and 
customs laborers. And their duties are to examine the manifests of 
all ships, search ships, and see that the cargo is properly delivered. 

Mr. Perxrns. The chief job of the surveyor’s department is the 
enforcement and prevention of smuggling; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir. The principal function is the prevention of 
smuggling. 

Mr. Perkins. I see you have this narcotics control chart here which 
shows the Department of the Treasury and then the Bureau of Cus 
toms underneath that, and then the collector of the port of New York 
and the surveyor’s department. Now, there seem to be four branches 
under the surveyor’s department. Would you tell us what those four 
branches are? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. That might be best explained by saying that 
there are four major measures used to combat smuggling. The first 
is, of course, the search of the vessel or plane upon its arrival, and 
that is done by the enforcement division of the suryevor’s office. That 
is what we call the searching spot. 

They have 67 men assigned to that particular unit, and they search 
and examine the vessels and planes and persons, and see that ever) 
thing is properly declared, and look for contraband and seize and 
arrest anybody in connection with attempted smuggling. 
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The second method we pursue in connection with the enforcement 
is the spot-checking of cargo. We have a group of about eight men 
that we call a special-duty squad, and they open cargo at random and 
examine the contents. 

Then the third is the examination of the passengers’ baggage. They 
examine the baggage and effects and sometimes pe rsonal searches, if 
warranted, of passengers arriving. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Campbell, could I just interrupt you to ask 
you to hold the chart up? And could you put it on the table? 

Mr. Perkins. I think we still want the first chart. 

Mr. Firynn. And the fourth method is the assignment of port patrol 
officers to the head of the pier to observe and search, if necessary, 
personnel leaving the pier, such as seamen, longshoremen, or visitors. 

Mr. PERKINS, In other words, in connection with narcotics control, 
Customs has four major contact points: The searching of the ship; 
the inspection of cargo; the inspection of passengers and baggage; 
and then the guarding of the pier heads ? 

Mr. Fuynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Starting first with this ship i Ispection, would you 
tell us how many ships are inspected in the port of New York per day ¢ 

Mr. Firynn. We average approximately six a day, that is, about one 
out of every four or five ships that arrive, assuming that an average 
of approximately 2 hakien from foreign ports arr ive each day. 

Mr. P eeenee In other words, out of ever'\ ship that comes into 
New Yor! IX H: uvbor,. or out of all the ships, « on ly one out of five is In- 
spected: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir 

Mr. Perkins. So that immediately on the ship inspection, four out 
of five ships may come through with narcotics aboard, and Customs 
has no way of knowing anything about it: is that correct 7 

Mr. Fiynn. That could be. But we don’t alway: inspect the same 
vessels, It is very possib ile. of course, that one of the ships that is not 
earched Cc ‘oul | have contraband. But the 1 again we have the cuards 
on the pier head. 

Mr. Perxins. Yes. There are other means subsequently, I under- 

tan al. 

The CrarrMan,. Senator Hunt has a question. 

Senator Hunt. Does the ship “P proac hing i - ive any advance 
nformation whether or not it is rong to be se “lL? 

Mir. Furynn. No, sit 

Mr. Perkins. Now, I take it that the reason you do not inspect more 

than one out of five ships is sinply lac] k of men: is th it correct / 

Mr. Fuynn. Yes, sir. We have 67 men assigned to searching ves- 
sels, and they are divided into approximately six teams of about 5 to 
twelve men each. It takes the better part of a day to search a vessel. 
Of course, we might have some information concerning some partic- 
ular vessel, and we might put 40 or 50 men on that particular vessel. 
(nother day we might search 10. But I would say that the average 
is about six a day, maybe. 

Mr. Perxrns. Out of those one out of five ships that are inspected, 
are there so many hiding places that it is almost impossible to check 
them all? 

Mr. Fiynn. It is practically impossible to check every spot on the 
ship. It is like searching a large hotel. There are so many hiding 
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places. You have your cargo hatches; you have your lubricating 
tanks; vou have your ledges; and you have your libraries. There are 
hundreds of spots on vessels, 

Mr. PERKINS. What are some of the devices used ? 

Mr. Fiynn. They have false compartments on the ship, under 
chairs. behind the bulkhead. between bulkheads and ceilings, and 
wrappings on pipes. There are really hundreds of places. As a 
matter of fact, I would like to have your permission to show just a 
few small exhibits I have here to show you some of the methods, aside 
from the concealed comp irtments. 

Mr. Perxtns. If you could exhibit them just briefly. 

The Carman. Mr. Flynn, it would be well if vou would just in 
your own Way describe those methods of eoncealme nt, and possib ly 
with the use of the pictures we can get a better idea of it. 

Mr. Firynn. Yes,sir. They will hollow out a partition in the crew’s 
- irters, we will say. There is a hollow space, and they will conceal 
a package containing drugs in this hollowed-out space. It is painted 
over, and it is almost impossible at times to find these places of con- 

ealment. i fact, all men assigned to the searching squad are 
pie cially trained men, and they really know the inside of a ship as well 
“as anvbody, I believe. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you have one of those exhibits with you? 

Mr. Fiynn. For instance, in the library, searching libraries, here 
is a book that was picked up on one of the American ships. It is 
hollowed out, This 1S only one ot thousands. A revolver is con- 
ealed in 1 

Ilere is another one that was hollowed out, with a space sufficiently 
large to conceal a qui on ty of drugs, and drugs have been found in 
them. And speaking O ledges, this is a new gadget recently dlis- 
covered. This is just a aaa aspirin box, or similar to it. with a 
magnet on it. It is up under the ceiling of the deck. It gives you 
an idea of how thorough they must be to get around and find these 
spots. 

Here is an innocent-looki ne ob ject, which is a book end. To show 
Ay ui how observing they are, there is a compartment made here to 
conceal. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you conclude, then, that even out of the one 
out of five ships, it is pretty hard to ca te he narcotics right aboard the 
hip itself? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes: it is very difficult. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Flynn, I would like to ask you a question right 
there. We had before us vesterday sever al of the oflicials of the 
unions, the longshoremen’s and the seamen’s unions. 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. There was some testimony to the effect that the 
men resented, or objected to, certain types of inspection. I was 
wondering whet your experience has been in regard to that, and 
whether you feel that there would be any opposition or any difficulty 
from them if reasonable inspections were made gener: ally along the 
lines that you have been suggesting. 

Mr. Fiynn. That is true. The seamen and longshoremen, or any- 
body connected with the water front, are resentful of being searched. 
The port patrol officer is out there alone, and in my opinion he has 
a more difficult and hazardous job than any policeman in any city, 
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in that he is alone out on the water front, where the element is not 
too pleasant at times, and his duty is to search a person. And even 
you and I resent being searched. So therefore, they do resent being 
searched. 

But we have never in New York, to my knowledge, had any serious 
objections from these people. They realize that it has to be done, 
and we know they resent it, but they have never really seriously ob- 
jected to it. 

We make spot checks. It is impossible for the port patrol officer 
at the head of a pier to search everybody coming in and out, and he 
just observes, and if that person has a package or he does not know 
the fellow, and reacts suspic lously, he will search him. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Flynn, I did not want to leave the impression 
that there was any objection on the part of the union officials. On the 
contrary, they gave every indication of their readiness to cooperate, so 
that they see ced to be very helpful. 

The only reason that we attached so much importance to it was to 
determine whether or not hen was any way by which a satisfactory 
arrangement could be made so as to secure the cooperation of the men 
further down the line. 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not know of any other solution. You cannot give 
advance notice that they are going to conduct a search. Of course, 
we only do spot searching. It is impossible to search everybody. As I 
say, you might have on one particular pier in New York anywhere 
from 200 to 400 longshoremen and 500 or 600 seamen on a vessel, and 
many visitors, in addition to the steamship company employees, and 
office help. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. I was going to ask you what percentage of searches 
are productive of concealment. 

t, . Fuynn. It is hard to hazard a guess on that, but I would say 
maybe 15 to 20 percent. 

The CHatrman. That many ? 

Senator Hunt. So then you have no reason to believe but that the 
other tremendous number of ships that you do not search carry the 
same amount? 

Mr. Fiynn. That is very true, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, it is barely possible that the percentage 
may be higher in regard to the other ships? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, sir. 

The CratrMan. Particularly if there is any knowledge gained by 
any of the men that there will not likely be a search ? 

Mr. Frynn. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Perxrns. Going back to the ship inspection, just where does 
this inspection of the ships take place, where you find these items that 
you have as exhibits ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Usually at the pier where the ship berths. But occa- 
sionally at the anchorages, particularly oil tankers or any type tank- 

ers, we usually get those at the anchorage. They don’t pull in to the 
doc k. 

Mr. Perkrns. How long might the ship have already been at the 
pier at the time the inspection takes place ? 

Mr. Frynn. As a rule, immediately, but sometimes, occasionally, 
hours afterward. In fact, we are usually waiting for the ship to dock. 
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Mr. Perkins. If a ship comes in, say, at 6 o’clock on the evening of 
one day, the inspection might not take place until 8 or 9 a. m. the morn- 
ing of the next day; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frynn. That is true. But we do inspect ships up to 6 or 7 
o'clock. As a rule, not too many dock after that hour. They lay in 
the stream. 

Mr. Perkrns. And if a dies has been docked for some time, there 
has been opportunity for narcotics to be carried off the ship; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Ftynn. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Is there any way that you could have more inspec- 
tions while the ship is still out in the stream, still coming into the 
harbor, before there has been such an opportunity for narcotics to be 
carried off ? 

Mr. Frynn. Only by additional personnel and some floating equip- 
ment. We have no marine patrols. The marine patrol was disbanded 
some 8 years ago, I guess, and those small craft were supplied by the 
Coast Guard, and we keep Customs personnel on them. But we have 
no marine patrol and have a had for some years. 

Mr. Perkins. Turning briefly to the inspection of cargo, I take it 
that isjusta spot ¢ ‘heck that you mi nake ; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Frynn. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. And what 1 ine do? Open a certain number of 
packages out of each shipment ‘ Isthat the idea ¢ 

Mr. Firynn. Yes., There are four methods we pursue on that. We 

have this speci: al-duty squad consisting of about eight men. They go 
around to various plers and just pick out any particular shipment, 
particularly shipments where the consignee is unknown, and they 
will Open one or LWo, and whatever they believe necessary, of the 
cases, and examine the contents. Then we have Inspec tors who have 
to weigh certain types of cargo and obtain a tare of the containers, 
and during that process they ex: umn e the con itents. 
Then also there is other merchandise which the appre 1iser, to mi ale 
a proper appraisal, needs 1 sample of, the merchandise. And when 
the inspector or sampler obt: ains that sample, he himself examines the 
contents. 

In most cases, 10 percent of the merchandise is sent to the appraiser 
for appraisement, and those particular packages that go into the 
appraiser's stores are designated by the entry division in the customs 
house. Nobody knows what numbers he is going to pick from a lot. 
And the y are conve ‘ved into the appr uiser’s stores by a bonded truc *k 
man whose drivers have been thoroughly investigated by the Customs 
Service. 

Asa matter of fact, speaking of cargo, I don’t think we have made 
seizure of narcotics 1n cargo in mi: ny years. 

Mr. Perkins. Less narcotics is coming in cargo than formerly; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. I believe so. 

Mr. Perkins. The third item in your chart, under your division, I 
see is passenger and baggage inspection. Now, what kind of inspec 
tion is that ? 

Mr. Fiynn. On .passenger’s baggage, every item is examined, but 
all of the contents of the particular bag or trunk are not actually 
removed from the bag. But we really do have 100 percent examina- 
tion on passengers’ baggage. 
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Mr. Perxrys. So that the least likely place to find narcotics, you 
think, by reason of your rigid inspection, is in the passengers’ baggage ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir, due to the closer examination. I don’t think 
we have found narcotics in passengers’ baggage, either, for some 
years, but that used to be a method pursued, going back 12 or 14 years 
ago. But evidently they have gotten away from that. But we = 
find watch jewels and diamonds and other commodities concealed i 
false compartments in passengers’ baggage, but no narcotics. 

Mr. Perkins Now, the fourth and final type of inspection that you 
have is that at the pier head, which we have already discussed to a 
certain extent. Now, you inspect the longshoremen and the seamen as 
they come off the pier head; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frynn. Yes, the longshoremen, seamen, pier personnel, and 
visitors, and ship chandlers. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, when a seaman first comes off his ship, say a 
ship is coming in from a foreign port, can he get off the ship without 
being inspected? Is there a gangway watch ? 

Mr. Frynn. No. We don’t maintain a gangway watch, because 
we don’t have sufficient personnel to do that, except when we have 
information that that particular ship is what you might call hot, or 
suspicious. Then we would maintain a gangway watch. 

Mr. Perkins. So if you do not catch him at the pier head, you will 
not get him at all? In other words, if there is nothing at the gangway 
of the ship, he walks off the ship down the pier, and the only place 
where there is a Customs guard is at the head of the pier? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you have a port patrol officer or a guard at the 
head of each pier? 

Mr. Fitynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Not at the head of each pier? 

Mr. Fiynn. No, sir. There are about 350 piers in the port of New 
York at which ships from foreign ports may dock. Of these, I would 
say there are probably 150 that are active, where ships are actually 
berthed at one time, where they are working. 

Mr. Perkins. 150 that are active? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes. We average approximately 150 ships in port 
every day. 

Mr. Perkins. And how many piers are actually guarded, do you 
Sav ‘ 

Mr. Fiynn. Out of that, we only have a fixed post on about 34 of 
those pie rs around the clock, 24 hours. 

Mr. Perxrys. So it might be only one out of every five pierheads 
that is actually guarded; is that true ? 

Mr. Fiynn. That is true. In addition to this fixed post, we have 
radio-equipped cars, and we have about 8 or 10 of those. They 
have mobile patrols, and they patrol the additional piers where we 
have no fixed posts. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, how many more port patrol officers would you 
need in order to effectively guard all the piers that are active? 

Mr. Firynn. I would say we would need perhaps approximately 
100. This would enable us to cover approximately 80 more fixed posts, 
or give us about 64 percent coverage in the port. 
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Mr. Perkins. Does this chart show the decrease in the number of 
port patrol officers ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Yes, sir. If you go back here to 1928, we had about 
592 port patrol officers, and they continued there in 1929. In 1930, 
it went up to 609 and stayed there until 1932. And in 1933, it dropped 
to about 600, and remained close to that figure in 1941. Then in 1942, 
it went up to about 740 and continued on to 1946, when we had 840, 
approximately, and in 1947 it dropped to 500, and in 1948 a little 
less than that, whereas now presently we are down to 386 port patrol 
ofttice rs. r he re hs iS bee na ste acy dec ‘line— - 

Mr. Perxrns. In other words, you have almost a third as many 
port patrol officers as you did about 5 or 6 years ago; is that right 4 

Mr. Fuynn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it your opinion that narcotics are coming in on 
the person and in lesser quantities than formerly / 

Mr. Fiynn. We did have an increase in narcotics up to 1950, but 
for 1950 and 1951, there has been a decrease. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Flynn, right in that connection, it has been 
apparent that certainly all of the information that has been gathered 
by the Bureau has } ndicated a great increase in use, in addiction and 
use in recent vears. Do you think that there had wb an acumulation 
of it in the country brought from abroad prior to that time? 

Mr. Fuyxn. No. They may be using other methods. There are 
a lot of rumors. I do not know, but I think that the records indicate 
that they are using new methods. I think probably a lot of it may be 
coming through the Mexican border. They are probably using planes 
and getting away from ships. 

The Cuarrman. It is apparently undisputed that there has been 
a tremendous increase in recent years; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Ftynn. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you tell us briefly about planes, since they 
have been mentioned? How do you make the plane searches ? 

Mr. Fiynn. When a plane arrives, after the passengers and crew 
ana the Cargo have heen rt moved, each one is searched by a port patrol 
officer assigned to the airport. Then at times we have the searching 
squad make avery thorough search of planes. 

Mr. PERKINS. In conclusion, clo you have any specific recommen- 
stantial lly the same as those : ap - lied to ships ¢ 

Mr. Fiynn. Practically the same: yes, sir. 

Mr. P ERKINS. In conel usion, do you have any specific recommen- 
dations for tightening up the narcotics control at the waterfront? 

Mr. Seseene The only vecomialiaiiadiion I et have is that we 
certainly need more personnel to maintain additional fixed posts and 
to operate a marine patrol, which I think is necessary, and additional 
floating equipment. And, of course, the ideal protective barrier to 
combat narcotics smuggling would be a 24-hour, 100-percent  sur- 
veillance over every vessel from a foreign port. This would require 
additional manpower, and, of course, we have to realize that the cost 
would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Very well, Mr. Flynn. We are very much obliged 
to you, and feel that you and your associates are doing a very splen- 
did job in this. 
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Mr. Fiynn. Thank you, sir. 
The CuarrMan. Mr. Chester Emerick. 


TESTIMONY OF CHESTER A. EMERICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF 
CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Emerick, in the presence of Almighty God, do 
you swear that the testimony you give shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the tr uth 

Mr. Emerick. I do. 

The Crramman. Thank you. 

Youare Mr. Chester A. Emerick ? 

Mr. Emerick. That is right, sir. 

Che Cuarmman. And the name is spelled E-m-e-r-i-c-h? 

Mr. Emerick. k. 

The CuamMan. E-m-e-r-i-c-k, Thank you. And Mr. Emerick, 
you are the Deputy Commissioner of Customs, are you noté 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. At Washington ? 

Mr. Emerick. At Was shington, D. C.; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And for what period of time, sir, have you been 
connected with the Department ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. I have been with the Bureau of Customs since 
April, 1920. 

The Cyatmman. Thirty-one years. And in what positions have 
you served there / 

Mr. Emerick. I have been in my present position since June of 
last year. Prior to that I was supervising customs agent in the Miami 
district; before that, supervising customs agent in the New Orleans 
district : and prior to that, customs agent in charge ot the Los Angeles 
Oflice; and then customs agent in charge of Portland, Oreg.; cus- 
toms agent, liquidator, and inspector in Seattle, Wash. 

The CrarrMan,. I see. And then more recently than that, have you 
been connected with work having to do with narcotics / 

Mr. Emerick. Narcotics, included with other smuggling ventures 
and investigations, 

The CrairmMan. I did not mean specifically, but whether it included 
the matter of smuggling of narcotics. 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Mr. Emerick. Could IT ask you at the 
outset if you will be good enough to keep your voice up so that all 
mav hear you ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Per«ins. Mr. Emerick, in your capacity as Deputy Commis- 
sioner, do I understand that you are the head of the so-called Customs 
Agency Service? 

Mr. Emerick. That is correct. 

Mr. Perkins. Would you tell us what the Customs Agency Service 
is and what part it plays in narcotics control 

Mr. Emerick. The Customs Agene v Service is the investigative unit 
of the Bureau of Customs. It has investigative jurisdiction over 
smuggling of merchandise into the country ‘and out of the country, 
in violation of narcotics law, the Tariff Act, the Export Control Act, 
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and that part of the Neutrality Act having to do with the exportation 
and importation of implements of war, and I the Gold Reserve Act. 

The customs agents—excuse me. 

Mr. Perkins. Would it be fair to say that you were really detectives 
for the customs inspectors and men that come under Mr. Flynn’s 
jurisdiction, for example? 

Mr. Emerick. ‘That is correct. We make all investigations follow- 
ing seizures, report our findings or facts developed to the United 
States attorneys for prosecutions, assist United States attorneys in the 
prosecution of violators. 

Mr. Perrys. About how many men do you have all over the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. We have in the service at the present time 185 men, 
13 of whom are stationed in foreign countries. 

Mr. Perxrns. That is about the same number as the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics has; is that correct ? 

Mr. Emerick. Approximately so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Perxrns. And the distinction between the Customs Agency 
Service and the Federal Bureau of Narcotics is that, first of all, you 
cover all sorts of smuggling: is that right / 

Mr. Emerick. That is right. 

Mr. Perkins. And second, you only handle matters which have 
been in the first instance begun by the custom inspectors at the water- 
front or at the border; is that correct 4 

Mr. Emericx. ae: One of our chief functions is to develop sources 
of information on smuggling operations. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, turning to New York, in order to take one 
specific city, about how many of these customs agents do you have in 
New York? 

Mr. Emerick. We have at the prese nt time 30 customs agents, 5 of 
whom are supervisory officers and 25 regular customs agents. 

Mr. Perxtns. And that makes a total of how many, would you say 

Mr. Emertck. Thirty, all told. 

Mr. Perkins. Thirty. And out of these 30, I assume they are 
dealing with all sorts of smuggling, and about how many are actually 
working on narcotics, on the average ? 

Mr. Emerick. That depends on the number of cases awaiting in- 
vestigation. It runs in eyeles. During certain periods, gold smug 
gling is predominantly the work of the office; other times, diamond 
smuggling is. And today it may be the smuggling of narcotics. It 
depends on the workload in the office as to how many agents are 
assigned to a particular line of smuggling endeavor. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you have a shortage of personnel to work on nar- 
cotics investigations ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. We are short in New York. We are short five agent: 
at the present time at the port of New York. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, have narcotics seizures on the national scale 
increased in recent years / 

Mr. Emerick. No. Narcotic seizures during recent years have de- 
creased, 

Mr. Perkins. Although the usage of narcotics has apparently i1 
creased tremendously ? 

Mr. Emerick. Apparently so. Our problems today is the Mexican 
border. Especially is that true from the standpoint of marijuana. 
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Mr. Perkins. Would you intend to say that there was more coming 
in from the Mexican border than formerly—is that correct—and less 
from the port of New York / 

Mr. Emerick. That is correct, so far as marijuana is concerned. I 
have reports here covering a 5-year period on the El Paso district. 
As an example, there were seizures made during that 5-year period, 

1946-1950, in the El Paso district, which covers the. entire Mexican- 
Texas border, and the Arizona-Mexican border. The total mar ijuana 
seizures were 6,495 pounds. There were 264 pounds of opiates seized 
during that period. There were 1,060 arrests by customs, 810 convic 
tions, 49 acquittals, 178 dismissals, one escape, 12 juveniles to probation 
officer, and 10 released to military for prosecution. 

Mr. Perkins. That isall on the Mexican border / 

Mr. Emerick. That is all on the El Paso district. That does not 
include the California-Mexican border. 

Mr. Perkins. One question I would like to ask is, Do you have a lot 
of instances of seizures of narcotics without arrests? In other words, 
are narcotics frequently found aboard ship and you never find the 
man who placed it there ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. That is frequently the case where seizures are of 
small quantities, a few grains of marijuana or morphine or cocaine 
is cached on board ships in various places, where we have not been 
able to determine or find out who the actual violator was. But there 
are only very few cases involving narcotics in large amounts where we 
do not arrest the violator. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you think these personal searches of seamen and 
longshoremen at the pierheads are adequate / 

Mr. Emerick. The matter of personal searches is a very embar- 
rassing subject, not only from the standpoint of seamen and long- 
shoremen, but also passengers. When a passenger is subjected to per- 
sonal search, a real personal search, the ¢ ‘lothing is removed. And that 
act is resented. It is resented by everyone. Their Representatives in 
Washington frequently hear about it and we hear about it from the 
Senators and Congressmen, too, and we explain that we are so sorry, 
and we do not make the personal search of passengers unless we have 
more than reasonable cause to make it. 

The CHatmrmMan. Of course, vou would be stopping short of your 
full duty if you had quite definite information that a person was 
transporting it and then made a search of their baggage and other 
things and allowed them to walk in without any search of their 
clothing, because cases have appeared where they have brought it 
in on their body; is that not true / 

Mr. Emerick. Frequently, sir; frequently. We have had cases 
where we have had definite information on passengers and seamen, 
and we have gone over the outside of the person’s clothing and 
searched their baggage thoroughly, and when we remove the ¢ — 
we found the nareoties taped to the body. The outside search by 
placing your hands over a man’s body, at the outside of his clothing, 
did not disclose the narcotics, but it is nec essary actually to remove 
the clothing to determine definitely that narcotics are not concealed 
on the person. 

Now, in making those examinations, we will explain to the pas- 
senger that someone has advised or informed customs that they are 
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engaged in narcotics smuggling, and in order for them to clear their 
name, we would wish that they would submit to the personal search, 
and frequently we can accomplish that purpose without too much 
embarrassment. 

Mr. Perkins. I would like to compare New York briefly with other 
ports. As I ie rstand from Mr. Flynn’s testimony, there are only 
about one out of every five ships that are inspected in New York, 
and perhaps there is only one pier out of every five that has a guard 
at the head out of it. 

Now, how does that compare with other ports, such as Baltimore, 

soston, and New Orleans? 

Mr. Emerick. New York has the best customs coverage of any 
port in the United States. At the present time there are 383 port 
patrol officers in the port of New York, and the country as a whole 
including New York has 760 port patrol officers. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Emerick, from that, if the chances are four 
out of five in New York that they will escape even search or detection, 
it would seem that in the other ports the situation is woefully weak. 

Mr. Emerick. The coverage is very thin, but we cannot do any- 
thing about it. We have not sufficient funds to employ more port 
officials. 

The CHarrman. I do not say that by way of criticism of your 
department, because I think that you are doing everything possible 
with the limited manpower that you have. 

Mr. Emerick. We work largely on information. That is. we have 
foreign offices, and those foreign offices endeavor to inform us with 
information on narcotics smuggling and other smuggling. We do 
not have the foreign offices we had prior to the Second World War, 
but we have offices in Mexico, Cuba, England, and Germany, and 
we do get information which is of value. 

Then, in addition, we obtain information on smuggling matters 
from the Bureau of Narcotics, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the city police, and other law-enforcement agencies, and when we have 
information on a ship, regardless of the personnel that we have, the 
port patrol officers or anyone else available, we will make up a search- 
ing squad of customs inspectors and port patrol officers and search 
the ship. 

Mr. Perkins. What you mean is that, when you say you have even 
less coverage than New York, when a seaman comes in and has some 
stuff with him, he might easily decide that New York is hot and move 
on down to Baltimore or Philadelphia, or some place like that; is 
that right ‘ 

Mr. Emerick. That is quite true. That is often the case. Now, 
New York often is recognized as the headquarters of the smuggling 
traffic, just as it is the headquarters for business in the United States 
generally, and in the world. But that a not mean that the nar- 
cotics are actually being smuggled in at New York. 

Now, we have instances where narcotics were smuggled in at 
Charleston. Our information emanated from New York. Seizure 
was made in Charleston. We arrested new workers there that were 
engaged in smuggling narcotics in at Charleston, because Charles- 
ton at that time had a very inadequate customs coverage. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you have any specific rec ommendations other than 
concerning the increase of funds? 
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Mr. Emerick. We are woefully in need of more customs agents. 
Even if we had our authorized strength, that would help. We need 
more port patrol officers. 

Mr. Perkins. That is all. 

The Cuamman. Very well, Mr. Emerick. I think that will con- 
clude your testimony. Thank you very much, indeed, for your fine 
cooper ation. 

Mr. Emertcx. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Edwin Baldwin. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWIN A. BALDWIN 


The Cuairman. Would you kindly raise your right hand? In the 
pre nee of Almighty God, do you swear the testimony you give shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Bautpwin. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Now, your full name is Edwin—— 

Mr. Bautpwin. A. Baldwin. 

The Cuarrman. Edwin A. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Spelled B-a-l-d-w-i-n ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And, Mr. Baldwin, your address / 

Mr. Batowin. Summit, N. J. 

The CuarrMan. Summit, N. J. What is your position ? 

Mr. Batpwin. At the present time, 1 am retired. I was retired 
from the Intelligence Unit after 25 years’ service, on June 30 of this 
vear. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Baldwin, when you say from the Intelligence 
Unit, of what Department ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. United States Treasury Department. 

The CuarrMan. United States Treasury. And for 45 years before 
this past year, you have been not only attached to the Department, 
but devoted to matters of inspection and general intelligence work ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. With this exception, that during World War II I 
was 4 years in the Army. 

The Cnamman. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Baldwin, could Task you at the outset if you would keep 
your voice up and speak in a very clear way so that we can all hear 
you? 

Mr. Baupwry. Yes, si 

The CiarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moser, will you proceed, ] lease / 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Baldwin, it is my understanding that while you 
were Working for the Bureau of Internal Reve ‘nue, you were assigned 
to undertake an investigation of Abner Zwillman’s income-tax returns 
and also the so-called Reinfeld Syndicate, which was a group of boot- 
legeers; is that correct / 

Mr. BaLtpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How did you happen to get into that investigation ? 

Mr. Batpwin. They had a notorious reputation for being i in boot- 
legging activities for years there. Of course, I was only in on income 
tax, and I had been looking around for years trying to get some 
financial transactions on them. Fin: lly okie the West Orange Trust 
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Co. closed, in about 1932, it turned up that there were four bootleg- 
gers’ accounts in there that were being operated, and that was just the 
clue that I needed, because from those four accounts, which were 
operated by this mob, we traced other accounts into seven banks. 

Mr. Moser. What bank was involved, principally ¢ 

Mr. Batowin. The West Orange Trust Co., the Union National 
Bank of Newark: the Federal Trust Co. of Newark; the Fourt} 
Street National Bank: the Trust Co. of Newark: the Bank of America, 
Times Square branch; the Bank of America, Grand Street branch; 
the Sterling National Bank & Trust Co.; and the Industrial National 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Mr. Moser. Who owned the West Orange Bank ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Former Judge Van Riper, Walter D. Van Riper. 

Mr. Moser. And what happened to that bank / 

Mr. Batpwin. It closed, in 1932. It was closed by the State depart- 
ment of banking. 

Mr. Moser. Now, were you a special agent assigned to this investi- 
eation ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir: I was. 

Mr. Moser. And were there internal-revenue agents besides working 
on it? 

Mr. Batpwin. There were three internal-revenue agents who worked 
with me on this investigation. 

Mr. Moser. Three of them / 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And did re make a report ? 

Mr. Baupwin. Yes, sir: I did. 

Mr. Moser. Where iathat report now ¢ 

Mr. Bauowrn. It is in the files of the Intelligence Unit. 

Mr. Moser. And did the internal-revenue agents make reports, too ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir; they did. They make a separate report of 
the tax set-up, and that goes in before mine. 

Mr. Moser. And their re ports are also in the files of the Internal 
Revenue Department ? 

Mr. Batpwin. No: it is not. 

Mr. Moser. They are not ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Why, Mr. Baldwin, are they not / 

Mr. BaLpwin. It was stolen. 

The CHatrnman. You mean to Say the official reports to the United 
States Government h: ave hase stolen / 

Mr. Baupwin. Yes, si 

The CHairmMan. Re ale relating to this mob ? 

Mr. Bautpwin. Yes, sir; stolen by this mob, and the reason I make 
this statement—— 

The CuHamman. Just let me get the facts first, and then we will 
get your reasons. 

Mr. Baupwin. Yes, sir 

The Ciairman. The official reports made by the intelligence officers 
and by the spec ial agents rel: ating to the oper itions of this mob over 
a number of years, you say have actually been stolen from United 
States files / 

Mr. Batpwin. With this difference. My report never was stolen. 
Our Intelligence Unit files were intact. 
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The Coarrman. Yes. You made that plain. 

Mr. Bavpwin. But the revenue agents’ reports which went elsewhere 
in the Bureau, and also their own copy, have disappeared, and one 
copy turned up in the suit.that Niggy Rutkin brought against Joe 
Reinfeld. He had it in his possession. 

The CHAirmMan. Now, let us go into that a little further. In regard 
to the revenue agents’ reports, they were reports dealing with the 
operations of this mob? 

Mr. BaLtpwin. With the tax set-up, and the operation. 

The CHairMan. With the tax set-up. We are talking about the 
tax Set-up now. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And were they voluminous reports, and did they 
give many details as to the operations of the mob 

Mr. Baupwin. They did. 

The CHamman. And extending over what period of time 4 

Mr. Bavpwin. ‘Those reports covered the year, as I remember—you 
see, L have been away from this case for over 11 years—as I remember, 
our investigation covered the years 1926 to 1933, inclusive. 

The CuarrmMan. But while you have been away from the case, never- 
theless the operations of certain members of the mob had kept on? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. 

The Cuairman. And the reports undoubtedly are as valuable today 
as the day on which they were filed; would you not think so? 

Mr. Batpwin. They certainly were valuable to Rutkin because he 
used his copy of this stolen re port in his suit against Reinfeld. 

The CHarmman. Yes. Now, tell us about that, as to the fact that the 
revenue officers’ reports having disappeared and being stolen from the 
United States files, according to your testimony, that a COpy of it was 
disclosed in one of the suits ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin, It happened this way, sir. I had been called into the 
\rmy after Pearl Harbor, and I spent 4 years there, and then I came 
back, naturally not knowing what went on around Newark during 
those years, and then I came back and was reinstated in January of 
1946. Along around January of 1948, Niggy Rutkin brought suit 
against Joseph Reinfeld, one of his associates, for $22 million. 

Mr. Moser. How much was the suit for, Mr. Baldwin / 

Mr. Batpwix. $22 million, 

The CHairman. And they were associates in the mob? 

Mr. Baupwin. Yes, sir. And in connection with that suit, the 
Newark Ledger was following the suit pretty closely, and they printed 
some excerpts which, when I read them, showed me clearly this Gov- 
ernment report. So I immediately tried to check up to find out how 
they got the Government report, and I found out the files were empty. 
So Lasked Washington for permission to make an investigation of how 
Niggy Rutkin got that report. And that is how we convicted Niggy 
Rutkin on income tax. 

I sent two of my agents over to New York. You see, in connection 
with this suit they were holding pretrial testimony. So my two agents, 
on my instructions, went over there and read this testimony, and in 
this testimony they noticed that he had gotten this $250,000 which had 
never been reported. Also, they were able to establish that he was 
using this report. 
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As a matter of fact, he even admitted that he was using the report, 
although he never turned it over to the Government. He said he lost 
it. He was living in the Riviera Hotel in Newark, and he said when 
he moved from there at the time Father Divine took it over, a lot of his 
stuff was lost in this Government report which he had no right to, 
which was not even his own case, but was the Joseph Reinfeld case, 
and he said it was lost at that time. So we asked him where he got the 
report and he said he got it from Reinfeld’s accountant, Samuel Cohn. 
Well, Samuel Cohn died in 1945. So we were not able to question him, 
how he got that report. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Baldwin, did your investigation take you t« 
the point where you talked with ny Ot the officials of the Govern 
nie nt to make sure that actually these files had bee} stolen ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Oh, ves. 

The CHAIRMAN. hh ‘other words, re oO possibility of the ! 
having heen destroyed just in é LITT nie mnner, because they wert 
apparently very 

Mr. Batpwin. There is a question there, sir. One answer I got was 
that the files had been sent up to the Newark revenue agent’s office 
early in 1940, and had never been returned to the Bureau. And ther 
another answer I got was that the files at Washington might hav 
bee de troved as be ho old records. 

The Cuamman. That would appear very unlikely, would it not, 
because there were matters there that were current’ The very suit 
that you referred to was pending, and other matters dealing with the 
operat ons ot the mob were til] lll dey Investigation, were they not ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. Not only that, but you must remembe1 

mat Rutkin turned up with one of these reports. 
» CHAIRMAN. That is rieht. 
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Ni wark Ledger, when he sh wed it to them. they mace som 
photographs of part ot this report, and we were able to prove fro 
those photograph hi is is Government report, a confidentia 

CHamman. I take it that there is no doubt in your mind th 
the files were stolen ? 
Barpwin. There is not any doubt in my mind at all, sir. 
» CHAIRMAN. That is all I have. 
\IOSER. Now, these files involved Loner ZN Lit an, did the 
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Mr. Moser. You mean, in the same building ? 
Mr. Bautpwin. The same building, And another one was over in 
New York, on Broadway. I have forgotten the number of it 
Mr. Mosrer. Now, these reports that disappeared were marked con- 
fidential, were they ¢ 
Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir: they were confidential Ford case reports, 
which even a taxpayer himself has no right to. 
Mr. Moser. Have you any idea as to how they were stolen, what the 
process was ¢ , ; 
Mr. Baupwrn. I think there has been a dishonest employee who 
turned it over to him. That is the only way I can figure it out. 
Mr. Moser. I see. Now, I am going to ask Mr. Frisch to continue 
the investigation In part here, because he has talked to you, 
The CHarrmman. Go ahead, Mr. Frisch. 
Mr. Friscu. Mr. Baldwin, who was involved in the Reinfeld syndi 
ente é 
Mr. Batpwin. There was Abner Zwillman., Jose ph H. Reinfeld, he 
was the kingpin—he and Zwillman were the ki ~— I would say— 
Saul Reinfeld and Samuel Reinfeld, brothers O Joseph Reinfeld, 
Lowe Holtz, brother-in-law of Joseph Reinfeld. Samuel G. Lentz, 
Joseph Acker, Morris Kennigesser, and the Bronfman brothers, who 
own Distillers-Seagrams. 
Mr. Moser. Now, Mr Baldwin, as a result of your investigation, 
‘an you give us an approximation in money of how much this syndi- 
eate collected from 1926 to 1933 7 
Mr. Batowin. All 1 can tell you is what we found. After working 
on this case and following the ramifications around these different 
banks, we uncovered bank deposits of around $25 million. Then we 
found out that was only part of the syndicate’s operations. We found 
that the eash they took in, they never deposited. They were only 
sing the bank to clear checks. Mr. Stacher at one time told me that 
t] ley collected é le “aSt as a cant as they deposited. 
Mr. Moser. W ho is Mr. Stacher ? 
Mr. BALpwin. Stacher was one of the men who oper: ated t 
bank accounts, we found out after a long investigation. 
Mr. Moser. You questioned him, did you? 
Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir; he and Morris Kennigesser operated the 
accounts. 
Mr Friscn. So that roughly the Reinfeld syndic: ate collected 
ip proxi mately $60 million from their illegal liquor distributorships ? 
Mr. Batpwin. Based on my investigation, 1 would say “Yes.” 
Mr. Friscu. Have you any idea approximately what percentage 
illicit aleohol consumed in America during prohibition was in- 
ported by these people ¢ 
Mr. Batpwry. I worked on the Waxie Gordon case and the Dutch 
Schultz case, and those fellows were pikers compared to this mob. 
Internal Revenue figured that about 40 percent of the illic 
ior came in through this mob. They were the biggest aoatles in 
ohibition in this country. 
Mr. Frise H. Forty percent of all the illic) liqu yr consumed 
s country ¢ 
Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Friscnu. I see. Now, returning he bank aecounts, how 
is that done? How did they set up these bank accounts? I under 
ood you had considerable difficulty locating them. 
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Mr. Baupwin. It was in connivance with the bank officers. 

Mr. Friscn. Did you get cooperation from the bank officers ? 

Mr. Batpwiy. No. As a matter of fact, we had to send one fellow 
to jail in the Waxie Gordon case, where he did not cooperate. Here 
is What they used to do: they would go in and they would open up 
maybe two or three accounts at one time. They would use all kinds 
of phony names. As a matter of fact, when I asked where they got 
all these names from, they told me that when they ran out of them, 
they used to use a telephone book. They even used a Chinese name. 

They would open up these accounts. They would use one account 
only for about 3 months. Then they would open it up under another 
name in the same bank. Now, the reason for that, as we found out, 
was this. If we found out, for ex: unple, that there was a Joe Blow 
recount operating in the bank, all they would do would be to bring out 
the ledger account on Joe Biow. They would not tell us about all 
these other accounts that were carried on from there. That was an 
easy Wal of not coming clean with the Government. 

I think in the Union National they operated about 2O fictitious 
accounts. All together, it is my recollection that there were about 50 
bank accounts that they operated that we found. If I had my report 
here, I could give you everything. I am testifying from memory 
now, 11 years ago, and that is a long time. 

The CHatrman. You are very, very clear, and you show very much 
intelligence—in it, Mr. Baldwin. If you keep on giving us the in 
formation that you can, we will be obliged to you. 

Mr. Friscn. Mr. Baldwin, at the same time your investigation was 
going on was there not an investigation by the customs authorities / 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. There was an investigation of bringing in 
this liquor legally w ithout paying the excise taxes on it. 

Mr. IRIs H. And what was the result of that Investig: ition / 

Mr. Batpwin. I learned that that was settled for $3 million. The 
Bronfman Bros. of Canada paid $3 million to settle that investigation. 

Mr. Friscu. Now, as I understand that picture, the Bronfman 
Bros. operated out of Canada bringing liquor to St. Pierre and 
Miquelon and then transferring it to boats to carry it to the 12-mile 
limit off the coast of the United States: is that correct ? 

Mr. Banpwiyx. Let me go back a little bit further. It is coming 
hack tome now. As I remember, the Bronfman Bros. originally came 
trom Winnipeg. They were in the hotel business. There were four 
brothers. And then just before prohibition in this country, the Dis 
tillers-Seagrams Corp. was in financial difficulties, and the Bronfman 
Bros. saw that they were going to have prohibition in America, and 
it was going to be a wonderful opportunity to sell booze down here. 
So they brought in the Distillers-Seagrams set-up. And then some 
way they got in with this Reinfeld crowd. 

Mr. Friscu. And that includes Zwillman? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. And they were selling liquor, not 
only in this country, but they were selling bootlegged liquor into 
Canada. Here is what they would do. They would send their liquor 
out to St. Pierre and Miquelon, which were French Islands in the 
St. Lawrence, and they did not have to pay any excise taxes, and 
then they were selling in Canada again. 

Mr. Friscu. Didn’t they run into the Canadian authorities? 
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Mr. Baitpwin. I understand that that is the only time that the 
Royal Northwest Mounted ever got a black eye. They were pulled off 
on axecount of politics. 

Mr. Friscu. I see. Inthe course of your investigation, Mr. Baldwin, 
did you interview Mr. Zwillman ? 

Mr. Bautpwrin. IL did. 

Mr. Friscn. And what was the result of that interview 4 

Mr. Banupwin. He came in. LT asked him about his income-tax 
returns, and so forth, and—I mean, do you want to ask any par 
ticular questions ¢ 

Mr. Friscu. Did he tile any delinquent returns with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue 4 

Mir. Banpwix. When I got to checking on him, I found out he filed 
about three delinquent returns in the year 1931, and as you remember, 
this is about the time we got Al Capone, our unit got Al Capone. 
So when I asked him, T said, “How come you never filed and then all 
of a sudden you filed these returns in 193147 

He said, “Well, I will tell vou why I did it. IT saw what happened 
to Al Capone, and I said to myself, ‘Who am I? If they can put Al 
Capone in jail, these fellows, they can also put me in’.” 

And he said, “I spoke to my lawyer, and he said I had better file 
income-tax returns.” 

And he filed delinquent returns. And then from then on he filed 
regularly. 

Mr. Friscu. Did Mr. Zwillman overpay his taxes ¢ 

Mr. Baupwin. He claimed he did. When we asked him how he 
arrived at the figures there, he said he did not have any figures to 
show us. 

I said, “How do you know you paid enough money.” 

He said, “As a matter of fact, I paid the Government more than | 
owed For example, suppose | reported $50,000 this year and S25.000 
of that.” he said. “I threw in gratis.” 

T said, “What do you mean?” 

He said, “Well, IT will tell you what I mean.” And he said, “IT am 
not waving the American flag, either.” He said, “My family came 
from the other side where we were persecuted.” And he said, “Com 
ing over here in this free atmosphere, being allowed to grow up as a 
free citizen, and all, I have been so grateful to the American Govern 
ment, Lam paying more than my share.” 

Mr. Friscu. Mr. Baldwin, in the course of your investigation, did 
you ever attempt to have a grand jury investigation instituted against 
the Reinfeld Syndicate ? 

Mr. Batpwin. I realized from my investigation we were not going 
to make a criminal case because the people who had the information 
would not tall: to us, and would not ¢ive us the reht time, like these 
bank officers, and others. And i¢ was my opinion thet the only way 
to make a criminal case was to get these men in before a grand jury. 
I did at different times suggest that that be done, but I don’t know 
whether they thought I was on a witeh hunt or what it was. It never 
was done. 

Mr. Friscu. Did you not attempt to have a prosecution instituted 
on the basis of a continuing conspiracy / 

Mr. Batpwriy. I also talked about that. You see, the best years we 
had against these fellows were back in the early years. Under the 
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income tax laws, you have 6 years for prosecution, on a return. Now, 
in later vears we did not have much on them. It would not have been 
a good Ford case. So my idea was, if we could make a continuing 
conspiracy, we would go all the way back to 1926. And I spoke to one 
of the chief counsel’s men, the chief counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, about that, and he gave me to understand that I was wrong, 
that you don’t have a continuing conspiracy in income tax. The con- 
spiracy starts and ends when the return is filed and then a new con- 
spiracy starts for the next year. So he said that I was wrong there, 
and, of course, I am not a lawyer, and I thought he was right in what 
he was saying. 

Mir. Friscu. I see. In the third ward mob, part of the Reinfeld 
Sy ndicate, I would like to vo overt he list of names Ww ho were involy ed. 
There would be Abner ZW illman, and W ho else? 

Mr. Batpwin. Well, it was Abe Zwillman. In those days, he went 
under the name of Abe Zwillman, and he used to make his return out 
is Abraham Zwillman, and then he changed it to Abner. I asked him 
about that. I said, “How come you are using the name ‘Abner’ ? 

He said. “Well, you know, my mother never told me what my real 
name was, and then one day she told me about it. And it was Abner 
and not Abraham.” 

So he has been filing as Abner ever since. 

You asked for the different members ? 

Mr. Friscu. The other members from the third ward. 

Mr. Batpwin. There wasJoe Stacher, better known as Doc Rosen. 

Mr. Friscu. Is he the same as Doe Hertz ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Doc Rosen; Joseph Stacher. There was Willie Tip- 
litz, Gerard Catena 

fr. Friscu. Excuse me for a second, Mr. Baldwin. Didn’t Tiplitz 
recently go up on a numbers charge ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. Narcotics. 

Mr. Friscu. Oh. narcotics. 

Mr. Batpwix. Then there was George Heber.’ He used to drive 
Zwillman around. I think he got a 10-month sentence here in nar- 
cotics only 10 months ago. He used to be Zwillman’s driver. You are 
asking me to go back 11 years. 

Mr. Friscu. And was Daniel Zwillman involved ? 

Mr. Batpwin. No, he was not. You see, I was only investigating 
bootlegging operations. That is what all these accounts were, boot- 
legging operations. We never got anything on the numbers racket, 
ie ause after all, that is a cash and carry business. At the end of the 
day, they divvy it up and they walk out with the money, and who is 
going to be there to say how much the ‘Vv mi ale ? 

Mr. Friscur. Daniel Zwillman is Longie’s brother, as I understand 
it. or cousin ? 

Mr. Bautpwitn. He isa cousin. ‘Then we had two brothers working 
for the motion-picture machine operation, Barney and Irving Zwill- 
man. 

Mr. Friscn. Isee. Was Niggy Rutkin a member of the third ward 
mob? 

Mr. Batpwin. He was a member of the mob. He was supposed to 
be a trigger man in it, a sort of body guard. 

Mr. Friscu. Who would you say in the third ward mob was the 
bio man? 
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Mr. Batpwiyn. Looking back now, with hindsight, the two big men 
were Joseph H. Reinfeld, who was a multimillionaire—he lives in the 
Waldorf Astoria, and pays about $40,000 a year—— 

Mr. Friscu. There you are speaking about the present day ? 

Mr. Batpwrn. Yes. And Abe Zwillman. 

Mr. Friscn. I see. Did you come into contact with Arthur Garfield 
Hayes in your investigation of Zwillman 4 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I'riscn. Under what circumstances? 

Mr. Batpwin. He represents Zwillman. 

Mr. Friscu. What time are you speaking of 

Mr. BaLpwin. Well, he first came into the picture about 1937, when 
Zwillman was cited for contempt at New York. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you recall the circumstances under which Zwillman 
was cited for contempt ¢ 

Mr. Baupwry. Yes, I do, because he mentioned my name in connec- 
tion with it. He was called in there, I think, on a narcotics matter, 
and he w: satit about his occupation during these prohibition years, 
and he refused to answer, and the grand jury took him down, I think 
it was to Judge Knox, and told Judge Knox that he refused to answer, 
and the judge ordered him to answer, and he said, “I might be sent to 
jail if I do.” 

The judge said, “How can you be sent to jail for this? The 3-year 
statute has passed for anything that you might have done back in this 
period.” 

He said, “Well, wait a minute, judge. There is a 6-year statute of 
limitations on income tax.” and he said, “There is an agent named 
Baldwin over in Newark trying to get me and send me to jail for 
income tax evasion.” 

So he refused to answer, and then was held in contempt and got a 
6-months’ sentence, and Arthur Garfield Hayes, for the first time, 
to my knowledge, appeared in the picture. He represented him 
there. He appealed that conviction to the cireuit court, and they 
reversed the district court. They held that he was within his rights 
in refusing to testify about his occupation, and so forth. 

Mr. Friscu. Hasn't Zwillman been placed in contempt in con- 

tion with the murder case against Nicky Delgar for the murder 
of ap eee nt some years prior to that ¢ 

Mr. Barpwix. Not that I know of. 

Mir. Friser. Do you know George Goldstein ? 

Mr. Bauowrn. At the present time he is Zwillman’s accountant. 
Originally he was Reinfeld’s accountant. 

Mr. Friscu. At the time of the Reinfeld syndicat 

Mr. Banpwin. Yes, s 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Bald in, can you tell us something about how this 
syndicate operated in carrying out its activities ¢ 

Mr. Batpwrix. They were getting their liquor from Canada and 
they were getting a lot of their liquor from Europe—Belgium, Ger- 
many. ‘There was an Edward Seaman who told me this long after 
t happened, that he was one of those who did nothing but go over 
to Kurope and make connections and get the liquor. Then they would 
bring it in to St. Pierre-Miquelon Islands. 1 never was able to prove 
t, but I understand that Reinfeld had an arrangement with the mayor 
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that he would get a dollar on any case that was landed, whether it 
was his produet or anyone else's product. 

Then they had rum runners. They would bring them to rum run 
way, Which was 12 miles off Sandy Hook, and then run them in by 
boats, motorboats. They ran it into Port Newark, the city docks there. 
Asa matter of fact, the story was that they even had the police going 
out in motorcycles convoying the trucks. 

Then, of course, they retailed it around the area. 

Mr. Moser. Did they send money to Canada, as far us you can 
see / ; 

Mr. Batpwin. I discovered the \ did. 

Mr. Moser. How did they pay for the liquor they bought / 

Mr. Batpwiyx. They were sending it to Canada. They were using 
fictitious accounts up there. They had their banks down here tele 
graph the money im S100,000 or 8500,000 amounts to the bank im Mon 
treal. There was a White account which they ran. I recall through 
a confidential Canadian source I got a slip of paper that nile ated that 
the Bank of Montreal asked, “W hy are you running these accounts / 
Why don’t you run them in your own ni ume?” 

He said, “I am doing business with a lot of bootleggers in the United 
States and they do not want me in any way to lead the trail to them, 
sothe \ will be caught on income taxes.” 

So the y would send this money up there that way. They were also 
sending a lot of gold out of the country in fifty- and hundred-thousand 
dollar amounts. The reason for that was in case this country got too 
hot for them, they would have something if they had to flee. 

Mr. Moser. How did the “V ship thi it gold / 

Mr. Banpwesx. I do not know. The banks would get it for them. 
It would be sent by armed car from New York City, from the Fed 
eral Reserve. 

Mr. Moser. ‘These fellows were engaged in shipments ot liquor 
into the country from outside countries. Weren't they engaged in the 
manufacture of illicit aleohol in the United States? 

Mr. Bautpwin. I have no proof on that. I do not think they had to 
manufacture anything. They had exclusive rights. They were getting 
this European and Canadian liquor and they did not need to make 
anything here. 

Mr. Friscu. What happened to the Reinfeld syndicate after repeal ? 

Mr. Batpwin. There was a falling out among thieves. 

Mr. Friscu. Would you go into that ¢ 

Mr. Batpwix. Edward Seaman, who used to go over and make the 
connections in Europe, about 1939 brought suit in New York against 
Reinfeld and Zwillman and others for $2 million. When I found out 
about it, I tried to get him to talk to me and tell me about the syndicate. 
His lawyers refused to make him available unless I had a grand jury. 
He wouldn't talk otherwise. I didn’t get a grand jury and he didn’t 
talk. He settled for $20,000. He took it on the lam. I never could 
vet hima. 

They also had the fight with Rutkin. He went ahead and extorted, 
from what Reinfeld says now, half a million dollars from him in ad- 
dition to what he had gotten from his cut in 1948. If you remember 
the income tax case we had in Newark. he extorted $250,000 from 
Reinfeld at that time. 

Mir. Friscu. He has been convicted on that ¢ 
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Mr. Batowtn. He has been convicted. It is now on appeal to the 
Supreme Court. He got a 4-year sentence and a $10,000 fine. 

Mr. Moser. Can you estimate how much Zwillman got out of it! 

Mr. Batpwin. No. I would just be giving a boxcar figure. I know 
he was a main contender. Inthe trial Reinfeld testified that Zwillman 
was one of the big men. I would hazard a guess he got 40 percent. 

Mr. Friscu. There was $50 million, at least. 

Mr. Banpwiy. That is what we found. I do not think we found 
t all. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you have any information on the sale of the Brown 
Vintners ¢ 

Mr. Bavpwin. ‘They sold that for $8 million to Distilleries ea Rem 
As Reinfeld testified at the trial in court of the Rutkin suit and : 
we found out in this investigation, after prohibition was over thes Se 
fellows wanted to go into legitimate liquor circles. They had been 
doing business w ith the E uropean brands during the prohibiti ion days. 
Now they wanted to go ahead and go into legitimate business. They 
created this Brown Vintners Corp. They had the biggest importing 
concern in the country. They had their offices in Roe ‘ke feller Center. 

Mr. Friscu. What happened to Brown Vintners? 

Mr. Batpwin. They sold it out to Distilleries Seagram for around 
SS million. 

Mr. Friscu. Wasn't there a tax investigation of that particular 
sale / 

Mr. Batpwin. Oh, ves, but that was all kosher apparently. 

Mr. Friscu. Was there not a settlement with the Government of 
approximately S600 000 ¢ 

Mr. Baupwtyn. I don’t know about that. That was a New York 
matter. [was working out in Jersey during those years. I had noth- 
ing to do with that. Phey kept their records pretty good. They had 
window dressing in there. It now develops that Zwillman had a part 
of that, but -his name never appeared in any records at all in Brown 
Vintners. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you think Zwillman was a real party in interest 
inthe suit of Rutkin against Reinfeld for $22 million / 

Mr. Batowry. I do not think Rutkin would have dared bring that 
suit if he did not have Zwillman on his side because, if he didn’t, he 
would have been rubbed out. 

The CuHarrman. Would you just explain that? What do you mean 
by that / Why do you say he would. be rubbed out? What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Batowin. Here were all these liquor transactions that these 
: my wanted to remain a dark secret. They all tried to put on an 

of respect: ability. ‘They bought big homes and went into big 
isinesses. They didn’t want him to start this big suit and drag the 
dirty linen out and have the P veople reading it, as they are now doing. 
If he didn’t have Zwillman in back of him, he wouldn’t have gone 
nto ik, 1 would stake my reputation on that. 

The CiuatrMan. That is why it is so important to find out what you 
mean by that. You were in the Department until about a year ago 4 

Mr. Banpwin. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. And your attention, of course, has been focused for 
these many vears on the operation of this mob and the different mem 


' 
Des 4 
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BALDWIN. No. re I told you before, Senator O’Conor, I was 
for 4 years in the Army. 

The Cuamman. I understand that. Eliminating that period an 
the pe riod you were envave | on the othe r work, you, nevertheless, had 
them under observation or check ing into their matters over a perloa 
ol years { 

Mr. Baupwin. There was a diflerence in my status. me hen : Was 1] 
vestigating these fellows b oe before 1940 I was a field agent, fro 
1946 o vs l arge ¢ the Newark office. I was an pagan i 

That kept me from getting in on this. 
. th S Brow n V Inthers Was a New York corporal On, which 
out of my jurisdiction. 

The CuatrMan. But even while vou were the officer in charge and 
were in the office, did you not keep in touch eich the work of th 
ditterent agents as to their investigations ot ZW tiiman and the others ¢ 

Mr. Batpwrin. As a matter of fact, I think I have indicated L did. 
because, as soon as I saw this article in the paper about this suit and 
the excerpts from the Government report, I took action and got in 
touch with Washington and, through that, Rutkin is now facing a 
jail sentence. 

The Cuarrman. Confining your attention to Zwillman for a minute, 
did you have reason’to believe he was continuing in operations over 
the period of time and after the investigation that you had instituted ? 

Mr. Batpwiy. 1 do not think I can fairly answer that. I do not 
know what he has been doing. He has gotten these businesses togethe1 
1 heard he was trying to get away from some of these associates; but 
they say, once you get into a mob, you cannot get away from it becaus 
you know Ste much. He had a n his pile : and was trying to oa 
respe ‘table. He set up the Public Service Tobacco Co. and all t 

Il will give you another acca meiai for what it is worth. J] car 
Jerry Catena was a member of that gang, that gambling mob in 
Bergen County. I have no question about that. It has been admitted 
I really think he is Zwillman’s front man in that, because he was under 
Zwillman; he was one of Zwillman’s lieutenants. You see the point? 
‘There are two reasons why the ‘y set up the front men: One is, if the 
potlice sialon a seizure, the other fe ilewr, not the big shot, goes to jail 
When you make out your income-tax returns, vou spread your income 
tax over a lot of people instead of one man reporting. 

The CHatrMan. Our information is that Zwillman’s home in Jersey 
represents about $200,000. 

Mr. Batpwin. That did not cost him anything like that. I happen 
to know something about that territory. When I was a kid, I caddied 
there. There was a golf course ne: arby. That house was built by 
Macy. It isa i ele} yhant. These d: ays people do not want big 
houses like that. As I re ecanion Zwillman paid $50,000 for it whe 
he bought it in 1946. It is probably worth about $200,000 today. It 
is a white elephant just like the Vanderbilt mansion in Newport and 
other places. 

Mr. Moser. You referred to the gambling-operations in Berge: 
County. Would that be the G. & R. Trading Co. operations ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. You had Jerry Catena and Niggy Rosen i: 
that. It is my conclusion they are just fronting for Zwillman in that 

Mr. Moser. We had information from income-tax returns of G. & 

Trading Co. to the effect that James Rutkin, Gerrard Catena, An 
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thony Gurini, Salvatore Moretti, and Joseph Doto, Joe Adonis, were 
all partners in G. & R. ‘Trading Co., and Rutkin got $51,000 out in 
1946, Catena got $51,000, Gurini got $35,000, Moretti got $38,000, and 
Joe Adonis got di 76,000, a total profit of $255,000 in 1946 from that 
operation. Do you think Catena is a front for Zwillman in that é 

Mr. Batpwin. I would say, based on my background in Jersey and 
from what I know about these people, that Catena and Rutkin are 
fronting for Zwillman in those operations. 

Mr. Moser. Now tell me a little bit about this background of the 
third-ward mob. Was it a group that lived together, lived in the same 
neighborhood ? 

Mr. Batowin. It grew up in the third-ward district of Newark. I 
didn’t go in on the political angles in my investigation. I was | 
ested in iIncome-tax evasions from liquor violat lols, ‘They were cal 
the third ward mob of Newark. Zwillman grew up there. He is a 
young fellow compared to the others. 1 think he was born in 1904. 

Mr. Moser. How did he start off in business / 

Mr. Batpwin. As a hucksier. He used to go around in a wagon 
peddling and selling’ fruits and vevetavies. When heintreld came 
down there, he got a job and made himself so important that he became 
a full partner with Reinfeld. That was what Edward Seaman told 
me. He was a member of the mob. 

Mr. Moser. There was a place called Pop Handler’s Saloon in that 
area. 

Mr. Baupwry. They had a clubhouse there, I believe. 

Mr. Moser. Was the clubhouse in the saloon or next door, or what? 

Mr. Batpwin. I have forgotten whether it was in the saloon or next 
door. It wasinthat area. He hada club there. 

Mr. Moser. Is Pop Handler any relation to Charles Handler, t 
present corporation counsel of Newark ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. I believe so. 

Mr. Moser. His son ? 

Mr. Batpwin. There is a relationship. I cannot tell you what it 

. There is a family relationship. 

Mr. Moser. All right, Mr. Baldwin, that is all. 

The CHarrMan. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwin. Am I finished ? 

The CHatmrMan. Yes, sir. 

Jules Endler. 

Will you raise your right hand? 

In the presence of Almighty God do you swear the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth? 

Mr. Enpter. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JULES ENDLER, ORANGE, N. J., ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN J. CLANCY, ATTORNEY, NEWARK, N. J. 


The CHarrman. Your full name is Jules Endler? 

Mr. Enoter. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Your residence? 

Mr. Enpter. 188 Elmwind Drive, Seven Oaks Park, Orange, N. J. 
The CuarrmMan. You are represented by counsel ? 

Mr. Cuancy. John J. Clancy, Newark. 
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The Caarrman, All right, will you proceed, please, Mr. Moser ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Endler, you testified before this committee in execu- 
tive session on July 11,1951; did you not? 

Mr. Enpuer. I did, sir 

Mr. Moser. You have been very cooperative with the committee, and 
I understand you are not feeling very well at the moment. We appre- 
clate your coming down. 

Mr. Enver. Perfectly all right. Tam here. I got a telephone call 
and ] came he ‘re, 

Mr. Moser. If you find the questioning is a little strenuous for you, 
let us know; will vou / 

Mr. Enpter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. We would like to ask you briefly if you would tell 1 
ibout the legitimate enterprises in which you have been involved whie h 
also included Abner Zwillman. The first one I would like to inquire 
about and ask you to make it as brief as vou can is the Manhattan 
Productions, which is an enterprise which you were in in 1941, 

Mr. Enpter. Manhattan Productions was a company formed to 
make some pictures of which Mr. Zwillman held a 6-percent interest, 
that interest being held in trust for him by Arthur Garfield Hays. I 
also held a 6-percent interest in that company. 

Mr. Moser. Why was Arthur Garfield Hays used as a trustee; do-you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. I do not know that: no, sir. He was his attorney. It 
was formed that way. 

Mr. Moser. What was the total amount invested; do you remember ? 

Mr. Enpier. To the best of my recollection, the stock was a very 
nominal amount. I think the 6 percent represented 600 in stock. 
There was $25,000 advanced for each 6 percent as a completion bond 
to the bank that this picture would come in as the budget stated. 

Mr. Moser. Was the picture completed 

Mr. Enpuer. It was, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was the name of the picture / 

Mr. Enpuer. It was called It Is in the Bag. 

Mr. Moser. And then was the enterprise liquidated after the picture 
was completed ? 

Mr. Enpuer. It was, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did everybody make a profit or a loss? 

Mr. Envier. No; they made a profit. 

Mr. Moser. Substantial ? 

Mr. Enpuer. I think each 6-percent interest declared a liquidating 
profit of $12,000. I doubt very much whether they recouped the entire 
$12,000 as vet. I think only $9,000 of the $12,000. They paid an in- 
come-tax on $12,000, but T do not think $12,000 was recouped to date. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the star in the movie? 

Mr. Enpter. Mr. Fred Allen. 

Mr. Moser. Was another 6 percent owned by Mr. Pogash ? 

Mr. Enpier. Another 6 percent was owned by Jerome L. Silverman, 
and he divided his 6 perce si interest with his father and cousin and a 
Mr. Pogash, who happens to be his accountant. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us about the Green Tree Productions Co., 
which you went into in 19454 

Mr. Exper. The Green Tree Productions was either in 1944 or the 
early part of 1945. This same group of Silverman, myself, Mr. 
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Zwillman, had 25 percent of that picture. I held the larger share, 
which was 9 percent. Silverman held 8 percent, which he again 
divided with the same people. Zwillman had 8 percent, of which I 
was his nominee. 

Mr. Moser. You held it in your name for him this time ¢ 

Mr. Enpuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have a written agreement under which you 
held it ? 

Mr. Enpier. No: I had no agreement. I did resign in 1950 from 
the agreement that I held. 

Mr. Moser. What was the name of that picture, and who was in it 4 

Mr. Enpter. The picture was called Guest Wife, and the stars of 
the picture were Claudette Colbert and Don Ameche. 

Mr. Moser. The next enterprise I] would like to ask you about is 
the Louisville Post Office site in Louisville, Ky. Do you want to tell 
us the background of that, how it was undertaken, and who was in it 4 

Mr. Enpier. The property was owned by the United States Gov 
ernment. ‘There were sealed bids accepted here in Washington, D. C. 
on that property, and I was the highest bidder. I was some swhere 
near $360,000 higher than any other ‘builder. I bid $1,803,013. 

Mr. Moser. Did you do that all for yourself or did vou have other 
people in with you 4 

Mr. Enpuer. I had other people in with me. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us who they were and their shares ? 

Mr. Enpuier. Jacob Schapiro, who was head of M. Schapiro Con 
struction Co. in New York, held 26 percent of it. Col. L. George 
Horowitz held 22 percent of the bid. Jules Endler, myself, held 26 
percent. Arthur Garfield Hays held 26 percent for Abner Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. That is, he was trustee for Abner Zwillman / 

Mr. ENDLER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did anyone tell vou why Zwillman used Arthur Gar 
field Havs as trustee, and yourse If as trustee for some of these trans 
actions instead of using his own name 4 

Mr. Expire. He didn’t tell me why he used Arthur Garfield Hays. 
but IT can tell you why he used me, because I asked the question. I 
said, “Why do you need a trustee?” 

This was in the Green Tree Productions. It was the only time ] 
was his nominee. He said, “I had a reputation in years gone by as a 
bootlegger. and I haven’t been able to live that down, and it might 
injure you because there are banking problems here, and I wouldn't 
want to see you get messed up because you may not be able to get the 
financial bae king for this if my name were mentioned.” 

The Cuarrman. Was a full disclosure made to the other partners, 
the other participants in the case where Arthur Garfield H: ays was 
the nominee? Were all the different individuals advised ¢ 

Mr. Enpier. They were not. They never knew until this date that 
Abner Zwillmi an was in any of those transactions. 

The Cratrman. Did you happen to know it at the time? 

Mr. Enpuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. The Sherry-Netherland Hotel was another investment 
in which Zwillman was involved. Can vou tell us about that 

Mr. Enpirr. I advised him to buy some of those bonds. I had 
bought some. He bought some. He could have gone out on the oper 
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market, but I saved him, I think, a point and a half, or something like 
that, by buying them directly when the purchase was made. 

Mr. Moser. How much did he pay for his share? 

Mr. Enpter. I think he paid—to be exact, since I have had a chance 
to since look at the slip, I think that was $41,123. 

Mr. Moser. Did he take those in his own name ? 

Mr. Enpvier. They were bearer bonds, Mr. Moser, there was no name 
on them at all. 

Mr. Moser. Were they delivered to him ? 

Mr. Enpier. I think they were delivered to Arthur Garfield Hays. 

Mr. Moser. Coming back to the Louisville Post Office site, you 
bought that property as a group. What was eventually done with 
that ¢ 

Mr. Enpter. Part of it was sold in 1948; another part in 1950, and 
the balance on June 1, 1951. The title was passed on June 1. 

Mr. Moser. So, it was just this year that it was completed 4 

Mr. Enver. It is completed. 

Mr. Moser. Was it completed at a profit or a loss? 

Mr. Enpter. Completed at a profit, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you report a profit in your income-tax return in the 
various years involved é 

Mr. Enpier. Mr. Moser, I sent you a copy of the income-tax re- 
turns. Did I report a profit? I do not know. My income-tax 
return would show you that. I sent you a copy. If I reported a 
profit, everybody else re ported one. 

Mr. Moser. You reported a loss in 1947 and a loss in 1948 because 
you had not yet recovered your cost and you had taxes to pay, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Enpier. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. But in 1949 you reported a profit. 

Mr. Enpier. My return shows that. 

Mr. Moser. Zwillman reported a loss in 1949 of $12,538.18. T am 
wondering if there is any explanation why he had a loss and you had a 
gain when you were equal partners in the transaction. 

Mr. Enpier. I have no knowledge of that. I do not know what he 
reported. 

Mr. Moser. You were a stockholder in the Union National Bank? 

Mr. Enprier. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. As I understand it from your previous testimony, you 
were the owner of that stock in your own name. 

Mr. Enpter. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. You say you did not represent Zwillman or anybody else 
in that connection ¢ 

Mr. Enpier. No one in there but myself. 

Mr. Moser. And you were elected a vice president, were you not?! 

Mr. Enpter. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Zwillman was a large depositor in that bank; wasn’t he ! 

Mr. Enpier. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did he have a loan with the bank? 

Mr. Enpier. Not during the time I was in there. He might have 
had a loan that was paid before. 

Mr. Moser. You never passed on a loan for him ? 

Mr. Enpier. I know I never passed on a loan for him. 

Mr. Moser. What was the year you were there ? 


? 
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tik. The Cuatrman. You are at liberty to refer to your notes, if you 
wish, or to confer with counsel. 

Mr. Enpuer. | was there in 1948, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Zwillman submitted to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue a net-worth statement for the year 1946 in which he showed 
‘ash on deposit with the Union National Bank of Newark of $27,000, 
approximately, and his wife had a loan at the Union National Bank 
of $23,000 and he had a loan of $49,500. Weren’t those loans the sub- 
ject, of discussion at all while you were on the board of that bank? 

Mr. Enpuer. I do not believe those loans were on the books when 
I was there. 

Mr. Moser. They may have been paid off by then ? 

Mr. Enpuer. I think they were. I know no loan was passed while 
I was on that board. 

Mr. Mos) R. Did any of Zwillman’s enterprises have deposits in the 
bank, as far as you know? 

Mr. Enpier. | do not know of his enterprises, Mr. Moser 

Mr. Moser. You do not know what they were ? 

Mr. Enpuer. 1 know of one business, Public Service Tobacco Co. 
They did not have a deposit in Union National. 

Mr. Moser. They did not? 

Mr. Enpier. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Most R. There Was an organization ¢ illed H: wr Keg eae ap Sys- 
tem. Inc., which Zwillman had an leuciaie | in. It had its account at 
” i National Bank. Do you know anything about that? 

. Enpier. I think that is a defunct company. I know nothing 
ibout it. 

Mr. Moser. Another one called E. & Ss. Trading Co. had an account 
n vour bank, 

Mr. Enpier. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Moser. Another was called United States Yeast Co., which 
also is defunct, which had an account there. 

Mr. Ennuer. I heard something about that, but know nothing about 
that. 

Mr. Moser. You were active in the bank management. What was 
your experien eas a member of the board ? 

= Enpuer. The bank is still functioning, Mr. Moser. The fact 

t I might have been at sae with the board of directors—there are 
i lot of depositors the I certainly wouldn't want to make any 
tatements that were had ‘rogatory to the bank, 

Mr. Moser. In view of your hesitancy, I think perhaps we will 
pass that up. 

I have no further questions. 

The Crarrman. I would like to ask Mr. Endler this: You made a 
reference a moment ago ancl we do ap p rec iF ite you r cooper: ition, you 
ave been very helpful throughout—to the fact that Zwillman re- 

rred to his past as an explanation of why he did not go into these 
entures in his own name. Did that give you to understand that the 

oneys that he was investing, or at least the bulk of his holdings, 
represe nted money gained as the result of his bootlegging operations, 
nd such other activities as that ? 

Mr. Enpuer. No; it did not give me that impression, Senator. I 

id been reading a lot of things about Abe Zwillman, but I have never 
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known anything outside of the fact that he was a bootlegger until the 
Kefauver committee, and a lot of other things came out in the papers. 

The Cuaiman. My point was that he did give you to understand 
that he was anxious to conceal the fact that he was the investor. That 
was why he nominated Arthur Garfield Hays and that was why in 
the particular instance you cited he asked you to be his trustee ? 

Mr. Enpuer. I think he meant by that—-and I think he has that 
much sense anyhow—that where a bank is involved his name might 
not lend any prestige to the transaction. 

The CHarrman. We can understand that. 

Mr. Enpver. All these people out in California were just innocent 
of all these things there. 

The Cuamman. Of course, you do not know how many instances 
there were. He didn’t give you any indication of similar transac 
tions, did he? 

Mr. Enver. No; I did not know of any transactions outside of 
my own. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. That is all. 

Joseph Brooks. 

Will vou raise your right hand ¢ 

Do you sole mnly swear in the presence of Almight God in the testi 
mony you are about to give to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH FRANCIS BROOKS 


The Cuarrman. What is your full name? 

Mr. Brooks. Joseph Francis Brooks. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Brooks, your address ? 

Mr. Brooks. 302 Huron, Jersey City. 

The Cuatrman. For how long have you lived in Jersey City? 

Mr. Brooks. All my life. 

The ¢ “s \IRMAN. What is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I am a detective on the Jersey C ity police force. 
Was in one of the gambling squad. I am suspended now, 

The CuatrrmMan. How Mae had you been connected with the police 
department ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Approximately 5 years. 

The Cnatrman. That work continued until the time of your sus 
pension / When was that? 

Mr. Brooks. Twenty-six days ago. 

The Cramman. This past month ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Mr. Moser, you may proceed. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Brooks, I believe vou said you were the head of 
the racket squad? Is that what they called it? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sIr. 

Mr. Moser. And who is Mr. Witkowski ? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Witkowski was the past police commissioner. He 
was aappee of his powers and he was the man who appointed me 
head of the racket squad. 

Mr. Moser. He was a member of the City Commission of Jersey 
City! 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, si 
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Mr. Moser. As a commissioner, he was assigned to the police ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. He was commissioner of the department of public 
safety. 

Mr. Moser. So he was, therefore, at the head of the police de 
partment 

Mr. Brooks. Police and fire departments; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He appointed you as head of the racket squad 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us a little bit about the activities of the 
racket squad after your appointment, especially in comparison with 
what h: anu ned before you were appointed / ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Prior to my appointment as head of the racket squad, 
I believe the racket squad that preceded me made 8 or 10 arrests over 
a period of 8 to 11 months. 

Mr. Moser. Who was in charge of it then ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. At that time I believe it was Inspector Drewen. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the director of public safety at that time ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. At that time it was Commissioner Witkowski. 

Mr. Moser. Before your appointment / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How many arrests did you make ? 

Mr. Brooks. In the period of the last 16 months we have made per 
capita more gambling arrests than any city in the United States. 
I should say approximately over 325 arrests on gambling. 

Mr. Moser. Over what period of time ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. The last 16 months. 

Mr. Moser. How many of those have resulted in convictions ‘ 

Mr. Brooks. Out of that total we have 95 percent convictions. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of penalties are imposed when you get con- 
victions ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. At that time, I had taken up with the legal department 
of the city of Jersey City this matter of our charging them—this is 
numbe rs of policies or bolita—in the lower court, police court, with 

ti DP and holding them for possession of policy slips for the grand 
Hat which is an indictable offense. I believe I lost 180 cases that were 
_ “| 1) the lowe rcourt, bee: ause of a double j eopardy dle Ision re nde re “ 
by the Supreme Court of the State of New Jerse i. 

The€C LAIRMAN, Actual convictions had bee 1) obtained 1th the lower 
court / 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The subsequent reversal on the second charge 
did not represent an acquittal in the cases entirely because you already 
had secured convictions in the lower court. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right, Senator. That is on numbers. 

On bookm: iking, whic h in the State of New Jersey is an indictable 
offense, it does not go to the police court, other than to waive exam 
ination for the grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. Mall us about how you operated the rackets squad when 
vou were head of it. Tell us what your policies were with regard to 
the freedom of $e men to act, and so forth. 

Mr. Brooks. The men in my squad? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. 1 made it a policy , in order that there would be no 
protection in the city of Jersey City, from me or any other member 


ane 
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of the squad, I told them if they had any information they should hold 
it to themselves, not give it to me. hold it to themselves and tell me 
about the raid and wait until we were one block away before it was 
set up. No one would know. If the man had information, we could 
move in on the target without anyone in the squad being held respon- 
sible for the leakage. 

Mr. Moser. The purpose for having the man keep the information 
to himself was to avoid a tip off ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct, exactly. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have experience with tip-offs ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I couldn't exactly say it was a tip-off. The cireum- 
stances were extenuating. It appeared to be that. I had no absolute 
proot, 
~ Mr. Moser. Do you want to tell us the circumstances ! 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir. I will tell you the eee 1 am 
under oath here. I had a detective in my squad by the name of 
Kurfehs, Ralph Kurfehs. I had made this man a de ‘tective. He had 
been on 20 years as a cop, a harness bull. Im ade this man a detective 
through m) efforts and the recommendation to the commissioner, Mr. 
Witkowski. Approximately a year ago I had been out on a raid ai 
6:50 in the morning with two of the men in my squad. The next 
morning it was Detective Kurfehs’ turn to go out W ith two men. He 
was to hit a place in the Greenville section of the city. It was a num- 
ber drop. When he walked into the store there was nothing there. 
I couldn't figure it out because the evidence that had been given me 
by this informer before had never failed. So when one of the mem- 
bers of the squad got a letter stating that Detective Kurfehs had 
tipped these people off and I had a telephone call to the same effect, 
I was suspicious. ‘Two days later I was cruising in the northern sec- 
tion of the city and two of the men were cruising in the Greenville 
section of the city and they saw this detective walk out of the store. 

Then he w 1s questioned ¢ bout it. he said to me he had gone in there for 
cigars. There are 3.000 other stores in the city to get cigars. I have 
absolutely no proof that the man went in there for anything else, only 
cigars, but the circumstances did not warrant his being there. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the only tip-off case you had? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. We had a leak in the squad which I took up 
with Commissioner Witkowski, ad ch I could not locate. Then I 
started to segregate the men and I segregated Detective Kurfehs and 
a Detective Bell and after that I had no more leaks. 

Mr. Moser. What is Detective Kurfehs’ position right now? 

Mr. Brooks. Detective Kurfehs’ position 1s in my place, or I was 
the head of the racket squad. 

Mr. Moser. He i is NOW the head of the racket squad ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, s} 

Mr. Moser. Why are you no longer the head of the racket sore 
Mr. Brooks. It happened like this, counselor. I was on my vac: 
tion. I did someone a favor. I drove a waitress from the hotel 1 
was staying at to a bar in Spring Lake. I read an account of it in 

the paper 

Mr. Moser. You mean the next day? 

Mr. Brooxs. The next day; yes, sir. If that was a true account, 
Horace Greeley must have turned over in his grave, believe me. 
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All I remember is standing at the bar. There was no argument, no 
trouble of any kind. Ten and a half hours later I woke up in the 
Memorial Fitkin Hospital with a cerebral nie from a blow 
struck from the rear over my right shoulder by a person taller than 
I. That was the diagnosis of the specialist I had from the New York 
Hospital. I came out of it, shall I say, about 1 o'clock in the after- 
noon. About 3 o'clock I passed out again and at 4 o'clock I passed 
out. I had a lawyer with me, a counselor, at the time, and immedi- 
ately after the counselor left, the prosecutor, the captain of 
detectives 

Mr. Moser. Of what county was this? 

Mr. Brooks. This is Monmouth County. May I add at this time 
that I consider Victor Carten, who is the prosecutor of that county, 
a conscientious, honest, and fine man. I want to commend the grand 
jury of that county because these charges that [T was held on at that 
time were thrown out. There was no bill. Insufficient evidence. It 
was nolle prossed. 

As I lay in the hospital, two captains from Jersey City came in. 
| had called the Jersey City Police Department for protection and 
these two captains came down, two captains that I had protected 
while they were in their precincts, who could have been held for mal- 
feasance in office. Every raid I made I took — along with me, 
although they knew nothing of the evidence or the place I was goin 
to. ‘These were the two men who came down to os ie me. I quote the 
State trooper who asked, “Did they come down to help you or hang 
you?” 

That is my idea now, which did they do? Because yesterday I re- 
ceived a memorandum from the city police that I am to be held on 
charges of assault with intent to kill on the 20th of this month, the 
same charges that the grand jury and the prosecutor of Monmouth 
County and the State police of the State of New Jersey could not 
find me culty of, they are going to try me on the same charges. 

These two captains came into my room at Memorial Fitkin Hos- 
pital. They came in after I had been in a coma and they wanted 
to question me. I told them I was in no fit condition to answer ques 
tions. They came back the next day as soon as the lawyer I had 
with me had left. They walked in just after he left. The timing 
was beautiful. 

hey questioned me again. I told them I had no answers. I didn’t 
know what happened. In fact, I had a difficult time remembering 
what happened the night before. They came back to Jersey City 
and said to the commissioner of police, “He offers no defense.” 

[ was suspended immediately, although there is a provision in the 
tatute covering the suspension of police. ‘That provision states that, 
unless formal charges are notified to the policeman in question, he is 
not to be suspended. I was suspended and didn’t find out until yester 
lay, 26 days later, what I was suspended for. 

Mr. Moser. You were suspended without a statement of charges? 

Mr. Brooxs. No, sir. All I know was what I read in the papers, 
that I was suspended pending the outcome of the case in Monmouth 
( ounty. 

Mr. Moser. Did the newspaper report tell anything about the cir- 
umstances under which the blow was struck, anything about shots 
hred, and so forth ¢ 
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Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. The statement was erroneous and without 
basic facts. It was hearsay and there was no check made of the state 
ment that was given to the reporter. Everyone involved in the cas 
that I asked whether they had made a statement, said, “No.” No on 
made the statement. Where the facts came from. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. Had any shots been fired ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. To my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was the story ? 

Mr. Brooks. The story was that after 1 had been struck and I had 
eight stitches in the back of my head and four in the front, that | 
lay in a pool of blood, walked out to the car, took my service gun out 
of the glove compartment, fired two shots, left three live shots in the 
gun, went back and locked it up in the glove compartment, came back 
and lay in the pool of blood again. 

Mr. Moser. How about your revolver ? 

Mr. Brooxs. My service revolver has been checked in a hotel in 
Spring Lake where J was staying. 

Mr. Moser. You mean it was checked with the management of the 
hotel ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrrmMan. With what results / 

Mr. Brooks. I have affidavits to prove that my gun was in Spring 
Lake. 

Mr. Moser. Did it remain intact there ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. But the gun that was shown to me was 
a revolver and they found two shells on the floor. A revolver of that 
type, I have yet to see it eject shells. Automatics will do it, but not 
a revolver. They have to be pulled out and thrown. 

Mr. Moser. What is your explanation for what you describe as 
something of a frame-up’ What is your explanation for that ? 

Mr. Brooks. What was the last question ? 

Mr. Moser. I asked you what your explanation was for this apparent 
frame-up? Why would anybody do it to you in Jersey City ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Let me give you one instance, counselor. Since the 
first of the year the squad and myself have cost the bookmakers in 
Jersey City in bail alone ap proximate ly SSO0,000, 

Mr. Moser. To say nothing of the business you have interfered with. 

Mr. Brooks. The business I interfered with and the counsel fees. 
This is just bail money. I passed up at least $350,000 in this job, 
counselor. lam broke. I had to borrow money to pay my hospital 
bills. 

Mr. Moser. You mean you passed up money offered to you to lay 
off ? 

Mr. Brooks. As a pay-off. 

The CuarMan. Would you tell us the method of operation and i 
what way you were offe red any such sum and by whom? 

Mr. Brooks. I made an arrest in a raid at 38 Broadw: ay. It was a 
bookmaker from Brooklyn who was doing approximately a millior 
dollars a vear in the city and resided in Brooklyn. He offered me 
$2,850 in $50-bills if I would just forget the evidence and let him go. 
[ put the $2,850 in the envelope as evidence against him. It is o1 
the record, sir. 

I made an arrest in the Central Ferry. 

The CHairman. Who was he? 
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Mr. Brooks. His name was Catelano. 

The CuHatrman. You did continue with the arrests, made the ar- 
rest ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; definitely. 

The CuHairnman. The case was docketed ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Is it pending now ? 

Mr. Brooks. It is pending now. He has been indicted by the Hud- 
son County grand jury. 

The CuairmMan. Is the amount he gave you just as you described 
in $50 bills still being held by the department as evidence ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. I believe it reverts to the county treasurer 
at the termination of his trial. 

The CHatrMan. The case is still pending’ It hasn’t actually been 
tried ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes: it is still pending. 

The Cuairman. Will you continue, Mr. Moser / 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Brooks, let me ask you again about the bribe that 
was offered to you. You mean at the time of ‘the arrest when you went 
into the place and had the evidence, the man offered you the cash on 
the spot ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How much did he offer you ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. $2,850 in $50 bills. 

The CHarMan. What did he say? 

Mr. Brooks. He said, “This is yours. You have the money. Forget 
about the evidence. Let me get out of it.’ 

The CHarrMan. W: as anyone else there ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir, a captain that I had brought in from the 
seventh precinct. The uh ice Was in the seventh precinct. I took the 
captaim with us. 

Mr. Moser. What was the name of the bookmaker ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Catelano. 

Mr. Moser. He is now under prosecution ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, si 

The CHaARMAN. The indictment has been returned, but it hasn’t 
tually been tried ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. No, si 

Mr. Moser. Commissioner Witkowski, as | understand, was stripped 
f his power by the Jersey City commission, so he was removed as 
public safety director ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Before that happened, did you hear rumors to the 
effect that it might hap pen ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. Everyone in the city heard rumors to that effect. 

Mr. Moser. Where did the rumors come from ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. It emanated from people on the corner, bookmakers, 

number runners. In fact, they came up and told me my days were 
numbered, it was only a question of time. 

Mr. Moser. Did they say there was any connection between your 
staying in office and this committee’s activity 

Mr. Brooxs. Not directly: no, sir. 

The Ciaran. Officer Brooks, I had asked you previously for 
the details concerning the total amount that vou passed up, to use 
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your own words, and you started off by giving the one incident. You 
have backed that up by proof. My question is whether there are 
other incidents that vou can cite to support your statement as to the 
amount you could have gotten and would have been paid if you had 
\ ielded to it. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. I believe I was in the racket squad approxi 
mately a month when I made an arrest at the Central Ferry of one 
Sam Hoff. He had numbers, horses, He was doing « 6-for-5 business 
Do you know what I mean? You borrow five and you give six back 
at the end of the week. I had some rather pathetic letters from the 
wives of engineers and firemen, and so forth. I went down to Central 
Ferry and stood right next to Mr. Hoff and the guys who were long- 
shoremen while they took bets. We picked him up and in his pos- 
session he had either $1,300 or $1.600, which he offered to divide 
among the three detectives there. Ltold him I wasn’t interested. He 
went as high as $1,500 apiece. We told him we weren’t interested. 
We entered the $1.00 or $1,600 in evidence against Mr. Hoff, which 
is a matter of record. 

We made a raid down on the far part of Greenville in a man’s 
house, whose name was Al Lerner. He was on probation at that time 
for 1 to 5 years for previous convictions on number running. We 
found the evidence in the cellar. His wife was down there and she 
offered me $5,000 if I would let him go as he was facing a jail sen- 
tence. We passed up that $5,000, 

I have been in the presence of Joseph Moriarity, whom I consider 
to be one of the biggest numbers men i the Kast, who does approxi- 
mately a million and a half dollars’ worth of business a year. I be- 
lieve he owes the Government $270,000 in back income taxes. He is 
better ninwn n as Joseph Moriarity. 

The Cuarmman. Are his operations confined to that one area, do 
you know? 

Mr. Brooks. I believe it is, sir. 

The CHairnmMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Brooks. I arrested him after a block chase at the point of a 
gun. He had in his possession, I believe, $1,100 or $1,200 at the time. 
He told me what a sucker I was to be putting that money in when the 
county was going to take it. He asked me if I was picking on him 
in particular. I answered by saying that I was not, but as long as 
he was in a business, he had to take chances. He said maybe we could 
make a deal. 

I said, “What information do you have to offer me?” 

He said, “I wouldn’t rat on anyone.” 

I said, “We cannot make a deal, then.” 

That was Newsboy Moriarity. 

We arrested a man by the name of Valence. Also Moreno and 
Nevins. In their possession at that time was, I believe, $6,000 worth 
of numbers for one day. If you multiply that by 321 days of the year, 
Senator, you can have an idea of the enormous ti ike these people have. 

Getting back to the question you asked me, Senator, I believe he had 
$900 in cash that day. He gave me the same song and dance that 
Moriarity gave me, “Why don’t you take the $9002” 

It was always offered to me and it was so easy to take. We passed 
that up. 
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There were different stores that came up and propositioned us and 
asked us to be in on the take. Valence asked us, “What is the matter 
with you?” 

The four or five men who worked with me, I can truthfully say, 
have never taken a penny, because it would have been an impossi- 
bility for them to take anything without my knowing it. 

A small storekeeper, having a small book of $150 a day, gets off 
the top, the cream, hot or col 1, 25 percent, which amounts to 337.50 a 
day. ‘That is their net take without any other work involved than to 
take the numbers over the counter. At the end of the week they have 
$235, without any taxes. In a small candy store you would have to 
sell a lot of candy at a penny apiece to make that kind of money. 

Mr. Moser. You said you had been suspended and you learned 
yesterday you were going to be brought up on charges based on the 
same offense which was thrown out in Monmouth County by the grand 
jury and the prosecutor. Why do you think you are being brought up 
on charges now? Because you were too vigorous a cop, too vigorous 
in your prosecution and enforcement? 

Mr. Brooks. That would lead to a conclusion on my part, Counselor, 
and I couldn’t very well answer that. 

Mr. Moser. Now that Mr. Kurfehs is head of the racket squad, has 
there been a difference in arrests and enforcement ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; I believe there has been. Offhand, I think that J 
usually averaged between 22 and 25 arrests a month. This is the 
15th or the 16th day, and I believe they only have one arrest this 
nronth. 


} 


Mr. Moser. I think that is all for you. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Frank Sokolik. 

Will you raise your right hand ¢ 

In the presence of Almighty God do you solemnly swear in the 
testimony you are about to give this committee you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Soxoutk. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK SOKOLIK 


The CHatrman. Your full name? 

Mr. Soxouik. Frank Sokolik. 

The CuHamman. Your residence? 

Mr. Sokoiik. 200 York Street, Jersey City. 

The CuHamMan. Your occupation / 

Mr. Soxouik. Detective, Jersey City Police Department, assigned 
to the gambling squad. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been a member of the depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Soxorik., About 4 years. 

The CHatmrman. And prior to that, what work did you do? 

Mr. Sokonrk. [ was in the Army prior to that. 

The Carman. Were you attached to the squad under Officer 
Brooks? 

Mr. Soxourk. That is correct, for about 16 months. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Moser, will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Moser. Before Commissioner Witkowski became the commis- 
sioner of public safety, who was in charge of the rackets in the under- 


world? 
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Mr. Soxonrk. It was common knowledge that Pat Casey, the former 
police commissioner’s brother was the O. K. man for the city. 

Mr. Moser. He was the O. K. man / 

Mr. Soxorrk. He was the man who gave out the O. K.’s as to who 
would be allowed to operate and who would not be allowed to operate. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the mayor at that time / 

Mr. Soxouik. At that time the m: iyor was Hague and Eggerts. 

Mr. Moser. Frank Hague and Egge rts? 

Mr. Soxourk. That is correct. 

Mr. Mosrr. Casey was the O. K. man under that regime ¢ 

Mr. Soxorrk. He was the police commissioner's brother; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Moser. When Hague was defeated and Eggerts was defeated 
‘and Mayor Kenny came in, what happened to Pat Casey? 

Mr. Soxorrk. He disappeared from his usual haunts and wasn’t 
seen around the city. 

Mr. Moser. How was the gambling squad set up when Commissioner 
Witkowski came in ¢ 

Mr. Soxonik. When‘Commissioner Witkowski came in, he appointed 
a squad of six men headed by Inspector Drewen, Lieutenant Macomb, 
and Lieutenant Waltham. 

Mr. Moser. Were there any rumors of payoffs at that time ¢ 

Mr. Soxoirk. Yes: there were. 

Mr. Moser. What was that / 

Mr. Soxourk. Drewen got Mr. Pitshaw, one of the big number 
operators, who made his payoffs in the Valley Bar in Jersey City. 

Mr. Moser. Made his payoffs to whom ¢ 

Mr. Sokourk. Members of the gambling squad. 

Mr. Moser. The new gambling squad or the old one ¢ 

Mr. Soxourk. The new one. 

Mr. Moser. The one before you? 

Mr. Soxourk. The one before us. 

Mr. Moser. There were rumors that they were getting paid off at the 
Valley Bar? 

Mr. SoKouik. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. After that, what happened ¢ 

Mr. Soxouk. This gambling squad was in office about 10 months 
when Commissioner Witkowski became satisfied with its results. The 
fact of the matter was that they made three or four arrests in that 
period. He disbanded the squad and formed a new one of Detective 
Brooks, Kurfehs, and myself. 

Mr. Moser. Did Witkowski appoint the first squad ? 

Mr. Soxouik. I suppose he did, as police commissioner. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Marsinky ¢ 

Mr. Soxourk. He is known in the water front as a loan shark. He 
loans 85 in return for 6. 

Mr. Moser. Did you have dealings with him ? 

Mr. Soxouik. We tailed him and searched him and tried to break 
up his racket, but we were never able to secure evidence on him. 
He was held for murder. He murdered the brother of a Jersey City 
detective during a brawl on New Year's Eve. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou hear anvthing to the effect that Witkowski 
was likely to be stripped of his powers ¢ 
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Mr. Soxouik. Yes: it was common rumor for several months be 
fore it happened. Every bookm: tker we picked up told us he would 
be stripped at the next commissioner’s meeting. 

Mr. Moser. Is that what happened ¢ 

Mr. SoxoirK. On December 5 of last year, he was stripped. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know why? 

Mr. Soxourk. | ‘don't know. 

Mr. Moser. No reason given / 

Mr. Soxouik. No reason given. 

Mr. Moser. Did any change take place in your operations after 
that / 

Mr. Sokotik. No; we were’given a free hand, the same as usual. 

Mr. Moser. Did your free hand continue / 

Mr. Soxouik. It did. 

Mr. Moser. And what about Brooks’ discharge or suspension, has 
that had an effect on it ? 

Mr. Sokonik. No; is hasn't. Detective Kurfehs took over after 
Brooks was suspended. We continued in one period when we made 
1S arrests within 10 days. 

Mr. Moser. Is the squad divided into two parts / 

Mr. Soxouik. Right now it is not because some of the members are 
on vacation. 

Mr. Moser. Is it ordinarily / 

Mr. Soxouik. It was for a while. Detectives Kurfehs and Bell 
worked different from the other five of us. 

Mr. Moser. Was there any difference in the success of the two 
squads ¢ 

Mr. Soxourk. We made 100 arrests, the other made 3. 

Mr. Moser. The one under Kurfehs made three while the other 
croup made a hundred ¢ 

Mr. SoxourkK. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Martini 7 

Mir. SoKoLIK. Samuel Martini. Wearrested him in November 1950. 

Mr. Moser. What is the story on that / 

Mr. Soxourk. We received information. We hit a house at 41 Wash 
burn Street. We found Mr. Martini operating a horse parlor there. 
He had in his possession $40,000 worth of horse bets. 

Vir. Moser. What happened about that? Was he arrested ¢ 

Mr. Soxouik. He was arrested, indicted, pleaded guilty before the 
county court and, I believe, he was fined $2,000. 

Mr. Moser. Haven't you brought some records with you? I was 
hoping it would be brought out in the testimony. 

Mr. Soxouik. Nothing about Martini. I brought the records on the 
Italian lottery arrest. 

Mr. Moser. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Soxotrk. On November 10, 1950, we arrested in Jersey City a 

Nicholas Counselman on charge of possession ot lottery slips. He 
had in his possession several hundred slips on the Italian lottery. 

Mr. Moser. What is that / 

Mr. Soxouik. It isa lottery that originates in Italy, in the Provinces. 
They publish winning numbers each week. It pays off on a Saturday. 
They play froma penny to a dollar. 

Mr. Mos r. HLlow much does it pay otf / 
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Mr. Soxotrk. It pays off $500 per Province. There are 10 stations 
and you can win as high as $5,000, 

Mr. Moser. During that arrest did anything happen ? 

Mr. Soxouik. During that arrest we questioned this man Counsel- 
man. He didn’t seem to mind the arrest. In fact, he was very talk- 
ative. I questioned him as to where and who was the boss and where 
the headquarters were. 

Mr. Moser. What did he say? Who was the boss ? 

Mr. Soxorrk. He told me the boss of the corpor ation was a Guiseppe 
Vella Co. and the headquarters were at 211 Littleton Avenue in New- 
ark. In fact, the slips themselves issued to the players are inse ribed 

ith the initials “G. V. Co.” 

"ate Moser. “G. V.” stands for Guiseppe Vella? 

Mr. Soxoumk. Yes. I passed this information on to our chief of 
police who, in turn, wrote a letter to the Newark chief of police, 
of which I have a copy, informing him of the evidence we had on hand, 
the address, the hours of oP ration on Saturday morning. We haven’t 
heard of any arrests made in Newark in regard to this headquarters. 

Mr. Moser. You said thie fellow was nonchalant about the arrest / 

Mr. Soxonik. I inferred it was all fixed, that it was operating in 
Newark openly under the protection of the authorities for years. 

Mr. Moser. He said Newark would take care of it ? 

Mr. Soxoirk. Yes. He was represented by a Newark attorney and a 
Newark bondsman bailed him out. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the Newark lawyer? 

Mr. Soxourk. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. The Newark bondsman put up bail and he was furnished 
with a lawyer ? 

What was the disposition of his case? 

Mr. Soxorik. He was fined $150 as a disorderly person. He was 
held for the grand jury. He was indicted by the grand jury, but the 

charge was later dismissed because of double jeopardy, according to 
the ru ling by the supreme court. 

Mr. Moser. Was there any indication who paid the fine? 

Mr. Soxorrk. It is common knowledge that the book pays the fine 
for the agent or employe e. Actually, he paid it out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Moser. You are convinced that the fellow was getting protec- 
tion from Newark? 

Mr. Soxortx. Absolutely. 

Mr. Moser. That is all 1 have to ask you, Mr. Sokolik. 

The CuarrMan. Harold Krieger, 

Will you raise your right hand, please ? 

In the presence of Almighty God do you swear the testimony you 
are about to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. I do, 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD KRIEGER 


The Caairman. Mr. Krieger, will you kindly give us your full 
hame. 

Mr. Kriecer. Harold Krieger. 

The Cuamman,. Mr. Krieger, your profession is? 

Mr. Krircer. lama lawyer. 
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The CuHairman. And your oflice address ¢ 

Mr. Krizcer. 591 Summit Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any official connection with the city 
covernment ¢ 
~ Mr. Krircer. Yes; I am presently assistant corporation counsel of 
Jersey City. Ihave been since 1949. 

The Cuairman. Prior to that, had you any connection with the local 
or State government 4 

Mr. Krircer. No. Prior to that, I was not in any politics and had 
no official position of any kind, 

The CuarrMan. Private practitioner ? 

Mr. Krircer. Just practicing law. 

Phe CHuatrMan. Proceed, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger, you are in politics now; are you noté 

Mr. Krieger. lam afraid so. 

Mr. Moser. You occupy the position of assistant corporation cow 

Do you have an office in city hall ? 

Mr. Krieger. I have an oflice in city hall. 

Mr. Moser. And you have a private law office besides 4 

Mr. Kriecer. That ts correct. 

Mr. Moser. And do you have an office on Branford Place in 
Newark ? 

Mr. Krircer. No: I have not. 

Mr. Moser. 24 Branford Place in Newark ? 

Mr. Krrecer. No: I have not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that address ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I know that address, 

Mr. Moser. Whose oflice is that ? 

Mr. Krirecer. I think one of the labor organizations has an office 
here or had an office there, 

Mr. Moser. Which organization ? 

Mr. Kriecer. Retail clerks, I think, had an office there. 

Mir. Moser. Do you represent them at all ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I do. 

Mr. Mosrr. Do you receive any mail there? 

Mr. Kriecer. No. 

Mr. Moser. But you do represent them regularly ? 

\ir. Krieger. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. We would like to inquire with regard to your ¢ 

ns with Abner Zw illman, as you know, 

Mir. IXnrecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us when you first got to know Abner 
twillman 2 

Mr. Kriecer. I met him like you meet a lot of other people, several 

irs ago. J met him in a restaurant in Newark. I was introduced 

him by someone sitting alongside me or someone who came in and 

troduced meto him. ° ‘hereafter I saw him on several occasions and 

t to know him and said, “Hello,” to him and carried on a conversa- 

n with him and found out he was in the tobacco business. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him quite intimately now? 

Mr. Krincer. I wouldn’t say intimately; no, 

Mr. Moser. Have you seen him very often ? 

\fr. Krieger. I have seen him several times. 

Mr. Moser. How many? 
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Mr. Kriecer. It is hard to say. I would see him in a restaurant 
someplace or at a fight. Sometimes I would see him at his place ot 
business. 

Mr. Moser. Why would you see him at his place of business ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. He is in the tobacco business. I was very much i! 
terested in the tobacco business. I represented an industry that wa: 
interested in cigarette legislation, unfair cigarette sales acts, whic] 
would also involve his business, and he was interested in knowing 
about the legislation and how it would affect his business. There were 
some amendments in legislation at various times and there was som 
litigation relative to that. 

Mr. Moser. When was that 7 

Mr. Kriecer. This discussion about legislation and all that went 
on for many, many years, but his interest was some time around 194 
1941, or 1942—around that time. 

Mr. Moser. So you were dealing with him at that time in connectio: 
with the Cigarette Act passed 1 in New Jerse y? 

Mr. Krincer. I wasn’t dealing with him. I never represented that 
man, never have been his attorney, never acted for him. My dealings 
with him, if you want to call it dealings, were merely to discuss with 
him the faets in connection with the act. As ] did not even represent 
his part of the industry, I wasn’t even the lawyer for his part of the 
industry, I had no dealings with him. The vendors were represented 
by another attorney. 

Mr. Moser. You just consulted him for his views ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I didn’t consult him at all. TI told him what the bills 
were and how they would affect him in my opinion, It wasn’t a ques 
tion of consuliation with him. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Krieger, just at that point, did he have any 
counter-suggestions to make or any comments f 

Mr. Krircer. I don’t recall any, because, you see, the legislatio 
was for the benefit of the industry. 

The CuatrMan. He was interested, of course. 

Mr. Krirecer. Of course, he was interested because he was In it. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. Having manifested that interest, 
did you not have any conversation with him as to the best manner 
W hich to proceed ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. No. That wasn't the substance of our conversation. 
Senator. TI would merely tell him what the substance of the act was, 
its effect upon the industry, how the vendors would be affected by that. 
those who have the cigarette machines, you know. He didn’t par 
ticipate in it at all in th: at respect. They had an association and th 
association was re presente ] by counsel. 

Mr. Moser. If vou say you did not represent him, why were yo 
so vigorous in keeping him advised as to the situation ? 

Mr. Kriecer. You use the word “vigorous.” Mr. Moser. I wouldn’ 
say I was vigorously keeping him advised. I wasn’t interested to th 
extent in kee ‘ping him adv ised. He seemed to be avery affable indi 
vidual when I met him and a businessman, nice personality from what 
I could SCC. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know him socially ? 

Mr. Krieerer. I have known him from that source. T have see! 
him around from that source. 
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Mr. Moser. Have you ever visited at his home ? 

Mr. Krieger. I have been to his house. 

Mr. Moser. Has he visited your home / 

Mr. Kriecer. He has never been to my home. 

Mr. Moser. Have you visited frequently ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. | wouldn't say I visited him frequently. 

Mr. Moser. Hlow frequently ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. 1 may have been there several times. I never kept 
track of it. I did not keep a record of when I would go there. 

Mr. Moser. [lave you been to see him as often as once 
once a week or anything like that / 

Mr. Kriecer. It is hard to pin down a specific time. Months may 
have gone by when | didi't see hima. ‘Then | dropped in and spoke 
to him. 


a month or 


Mr. Moser. But you would occasionally see him once a week for 
periods of time / 

Mr. Kringer. No. T wouldn't say that. Months may 
I wouldn't see him at all. 

Mr. Moser. Whi cid you 20 TO his house when he hever came to 
yours ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. | never invited him to my home and when I went 
to his home I wouldn't say it Wasa question ot volng there for dinner 
or as a guest particularly. Ll just dropped in, as you would drop 
n to see someone you knew. 

Mr. Moser. Did you telephone him very often / 

Mr. Krircer. 1 spoke to him on a number of occasions on 
telephone. 

Mr. Moser. Where does he live / 

Mir. Kriecer. He lives in either West Orange or South Orange. 

Mr. Most R. Don't you know which / 

Mi. IKatecer. TP think it is West Orange, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Where do you live / 

Mr. Krircer. In Jersey City. 

Mr. Moser. Tlow far is it from Jersey City to South or West 
Orange ¢ , 


© by \\ hen 


Mir. Krircer. About a half an hour, maybe 25 minutes. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you just stop in when it took a half an hour 
to vo over there 4 

Mr. Krircer. | may have been in the neighborhood or | may have 
spoken to him on the telephone and he said, “I Jrop over in the house.” 
dropped over, 

Mr. Moser. Didn't you have any specific business to talk over with 
him ¢ 

Mr. Krincer. That was what I told you. That was the only specific 
business [had to talk to him about. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any other specific propositions to 
talk over with him? 

Mr. Krirncer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever discussed politics with him ¢ 

Mr. Krincer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never mentioned it / 


Mr. Krieger. I never knew he was interested in politics until 
ecently, 
Mr. Moser. Do you think he is now ? 
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Krieger. If you read the papers, you come to a lot of conclu 
sions. Ido not know. 
The Cuatrman. Could you not be a little more specific than tha 
and just give us the benefit of just what your underst: anding } is ¢ 
Mr. Krircer. I do not know of any interest he has in politi 
senator. 
The CHArrMAN. From your observations of him over the past, are 
you not able to state Ww if h more de finite ‘TheSS than that ¢ 
Mr. Krirerer. That is all [can possibly state, sir. 
Mr. Moser. You know Mr. Zwillman only shghtly and you had 
sional dealu y | g 
KRIEGER. ldn’ ay slightly. Ll have told you the lenot} 
and how I know him. - as | met you vesterday, I would 
“Hello.” and the dav after, and we would e arry on a conversatio) 
me went on. I have seeth him anywhere from 1940 to 1942 
Moser. Did you ever represent any numbers operators in 
y Ulty 
r. Krieger. My oflice may have at various times. 
\IRMAN. Just so that we may have no misunderstanding of 
r | tion, 1 get the impression my it, although you did know him 
from 1940 to 1942, since that period it has been just a slight acquaint 
ance and you have not been very dma because you have stressed 
the fact. if I go he right impression, that you did not represent 
him professionally. 
Mr. Krircer. 
Mr. Moser. And that your social acquaintance was a passing one 
‘a shughnt one! 
Mr. Krircer. My social acquaintance with him was a slight on 
We were not social friends in that we went out together. 
Mr. Moser. You said your office represented numbers people or 


: 
policy people who were arrested / 


Mr. Krixcer. Yes. 
Mr. Moser. Back in say the early 1930's ¢ 
Mr. KRIEGER. Yes, in the early thirties. I would say this, Mr. 
Moser: I think I have explained thi s to you before. Back in that time 
egal work was pretty much controlled by the previous administra 
young strugeling lawyer, or let me pul It this Way, a youl v 
You didn’t get legal work. That was pretty 
unneled. ce ina while you would get a case because some 
wanted to persect te or prosecute someone, ‘Then they came to 
you because they felt you gave them an op portunity of representa 
otherwise, work was pretty much channeled and controlled. 
Mosrr. There is a story to the effect that you received your 
Al utomobile, vhieh was a Nash, from a Lroup ¢ f f pohey men 
hom you represented regularly; is that true? 
Mir. Krieger. Mr. Moser, that is absolutely untrue. 
Mr. Moser. We will a ‘cept your penile but 1 wanted to give you 
1 OF OTTUNITY to de ly it. 
Mr. Kriecer. There are a lot of stories and a lot of rumor. If I 
e to pay attention to all the stories and rumors, believe me | 
n’t know where [ vould be. 


Mr. Moser. We have a record of a telephone conversation made 


) 


you on January 20, 1951, just a few months ago, and another on 
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made on January 22, 1951, to Mr. Zwillman at Waukesha, Wis. Do 


~—9 
you remember making that telephone call ¢ 
“ Mr. Krivcer. I do not recall making them, Mr. Moser, but in my 
discussion with you you indicated such calls were made. 1 wouldn't 
sav L didn’t make them. If they were made around that time, at 


that time there was an amendment comimg into the cigarette sales 


ect and the tax act and also there was an attach being made on the 


law in the courts whether or not he called me and | returned the call 
L cannot. recall offhand. 
‘| ] 


. } } } ‘ ‘ 1 y } 
Mr. Moser. ‘The record is that you made two ealls to him on tno 


Krieger. Maybe | didn’t get him the first ne and the ca 

was made again, 

Mr. Moser. The records are that both calls were completed. 

Mr. Kriecer. They may have been. 

Mr. Most R. Those ealls were rather expensive. a hey cost SO each 
Do you remember who paid for that ¢ 
Mr. Krieci rk. 1 can assure you | must have paid for them. Nobody 
=f paid for those ealls. 
Mr. Moser. Have you billed Zwillman for those? 
Mr. Kriecer. I have never billed Zwillman at any time. 
Mr. Moser. Why would you make such an expensive long-distance 
call to Waukesha when you did not represent him’ Were you asking 
him for support in connection with those calls 4 

Mr. Krieerr. No, sir. If I knew you for a number of years a1 
you called me, I would return the call and I would it bill you for it 

The Cuamrman. Were the measures pending in the legislature? 


Mr. Krieger. My recollection is there was an amendment being 
put in and there was an attack on the constitutionality of the act. 

The Cuairman. In the State legislature / 

Mr. Krieger. In the State courts. 

The Cuairman. Was the measure pending in the State legislatur 
and the attack made in the State courts ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you 70 TO Florida in the wintertime ? 

Mr. Krrecer. I went down there for the past 4 years. 

Mr. Moser. You have been going there for 4 years ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Is Zwillman there when you go there ? 

Mr. Krircer. I reeall seeing him there about 2 vears ago. 

Mr. Moser. Not since then? ; 

Mr. IX RIEGER, Not since then. I didn’t see him there last vear. 
So there will be no misunderstanding, we never stayed at the same 
hotel, or anything like that. 

Mr. Most rk. What hotel did he stay at ¢ 

Mr KRIEGER. He taved ata hotel some doors away from the one 
| staved at. : , 

Mr. Moser. What was the name of it @ 

Mr. Krrecer. I cannot recall the name. 

Mr. Moser. Does it refresh vour recollection 
Hotel Martinique / 

Mr. Krieger. That may be. 

\ir. Moser. It was it. wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Krincer. I think that is it. 
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Moser. What hotel did you stay at? 

Kriecer. A small hotel on the beach known as the Stevens. 
Moser. Did you see Zwillman at all while you were there ¢ 
Kr [ENGER. | h: id oceasion to go lo his hotel and I Saw him there. 
Moser. You didn't go spec ific ‘ally to see him ? 

Krircer. No. He was around the pool or around the beach or 


around the hotel and I would see him, sitting with some people and 
L would sav, “Hello,” to him. 
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Moser. This was 2 years ago / 
Kriecer. Yes. 
Moser. The year before last ¢ 


° KRIEGI R, This Is my best recollection. 
oo Most R. L949 ¢ 


Krincer. Yes. 
MIOSER. You did not evo down in 1950 ¢ 


r. Kriecer. I went down in 1950. 


Moser. Was Zwillman there then / 

Kriecer. [I don’t recall seeing him in 1950. Instead of 1949, 
have been 1950. I know he was not there in 1951. 

Most R. He was not there the last winter / 

Kriecer. Lam sure of that. 

Moser. The previous winter he was? 


. IKRTEGER. It may have been. 


Moser. How about the vear before that. the year L947 18 ? 
Kriecer. | donot recall seeing him down there. 
Most R. What hotel did vou Stay when you were there? 


r. Kriecer. At the Stevens. 


Moser. How about the year 1946-47 ¢ 
Krincer. I staved at the Stevens for the years 1949, 1950, and 


1948 T staved at the Cadillac. That was the only time I have been 


dow} 


there. I wasn’t down there any other time. In 1948 at the 


Cadillac and 2 vears at the Stevens. 


Mr. 


} 
Mr. 
“Hell 


Vou 


someo! 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
have | 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
other 


Mr. 


Moser. You say you just saw Zwillman in a casual way when 


iappened to walk into the Martinique Hotel ? 


Krieger. When I went in I would see him there and say, 
.” and chat with him for a few minutes, as you would with 
vou knew. 


Moser. How many times did you see him during your visit ? 
Kriecer. [ cannot recall. 

Moser. You cannot estimate it ? 

: KRIEG! R | cannot estimate It. 


Moser. Was it 10 times? 

Krircer. It may have been 10; it may have been 2 or 3; it may 
een 1? or 14, : 
Moser. Could it have been 202 

Kriscer. I don’t think so. I only sts aved there for a few days 
Moser. How many days did you stay there? ’ 
Krircer. The year before last I stayed there for about 2 weeks 
Moser. That would be at least 14 days? 

Krieger. Fourteen days. 

Mosrr. About how many of those days did you see Zwillman ? 
Krircer. It may have been two times, three times. There were 
people [ knew stay Ing at the hotel, anc | dropped i in. 

Moser. You only remember two or three times? 
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Mr. Krincer. It may have been more. It may have been four. There 
was a barber at that hotel that I would use. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. Moser. I am asking you approximately. 

Mr. Krincer. I will give you it as closely as I can. 

Mr. Moser. How often did you go to the barber shop at the hotel ? 

Mr. Krircer. Twice. 

Mr. Moser. So you may have seen him then ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. Maybe. 

Mr. Moser. Did your wife stay with you in Florida at the time 4 

Mr. Krircer. She stayed with me. 

Mr. Moser. Did she see Zwillman when you did? 

Mr. Kriscer. I cannot say definitely. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have dinner with him? 

Mr. Krieger. I cannot recall offhand. We may have had dinner. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman’s wife there? 

Mr. Kriecer. His wife was in Florida that year with him. 

Mr. Moser. Did the four of you have dinner together at all 4 

Mr. Krircer. I do not recall. I have some sort of a recollection that 
we once had a meal together, whether it was a dinner or lunch, or when 
we were sitting around and had lunch, I cannot recall. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go to a night club together ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. If we had dinner together, we probably would have 
had it at a night club. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t say if you did, but tell us whether you did. 

Mr. Krircer. My recollection is not clear. We may have had lunch 
or dinner together. If we had dinner, we may have gone to a night 
club together. Frankly, I am quite certain we didn’t go to a club 
together, It may have been at a restaurant or at the Martinique. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever go to a dinner where a large group of labor 
people were present ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I went to many such dinners. 

Mr. Moser. When you were in Florida ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. Yes. Large groups. Generally the A. F. of L. had 
a board meeting down there. 

Mr. Moser. Did they have one during the winter of 1948-49? 

Mr. Krircer. Did they have a board meeting ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Kriscer. They have a board meeting down there every year. 
They have had one for the last several years. 

Mr. Moser. Is that the reason why you go there? 

Mr. Krircer. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever go to a labor dinner at which Zwillman 
Was present ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never have been at one? 

Mr. Kriverr. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did your wife accompany you to any of these dinners 

Mr. Krincer. My wife has accomp: anied me to these dinners at times. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attend a dinner which was attended by William 
H. Green of the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Krincer. I have attended a number of dinners that Mr. Green 
probably attended, which were convention dinners and things of that 
hature. 


85277-—51—pt. 18 
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Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman present at any of those? 

Mr. Kriecer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever go to a small dinner party at which a grou; 
of 8 or 10 people were present ¢ 

Mr. Krincer. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Moser. And Zwillman was present ! 

Mr. Kriecer. I don’t recall any dinner, a small dinner that I weit 
to that Green was present and Zwillman was present. 

Mr. Moser. Can you say positively that he was not ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. Look, Mr. Moser, I cannot say positively anything 
Hle may have been. 

Mr. Moser. You must be able to say positively something. 

Mr. Krircer. He may have been at a table some place around t 
room. I didn’t see him. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn't he in the same party ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You are positive about that at least? 

Mr. Kriecer. I am positive about that. There was not a dinner | 
was at where William Green was in the same party. 

Mr. Moser. We hear a story to the effect that you generally refer 
to Zwillman as the “Big Fellow” and Mayor Kenny, or Jersey City, 
as the “Little Fellow.” What do you say about that? 

Mr. Kriecer. I don’t recall re ferring to Mr. Zwillman as the Big 
Fellow. I call him Abe. As far as Mayor Kenny is concerned, I eal] 
him Mayor or Johnny. 

Mr. Mosrr. You never referred to them as the “Little Fellow” and 
the “Big Fellow” behind their backs? 

Mr. Kriecer. No. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure about that ? 

Mr. Krieger. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Absolutely positive ? 

Mr. Krircer. I am as certainasI can be. I do not recall ever using 
these names. 

Mr. Moser. How certain can you be? You do not want to pin your- 
self down. 

Mr. Kriecer. Iam pinning myself down as much as I possibly ean. 
You asked me about using certain names ?¢ 

Mr. Mosrr. Have you ever used those names ¢ 

Mr. Krrecer. I do not recall ever using those names. 

Mr. Moser. Can you say positively that you never did ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I cannot say positively anything. 

Mr. Moser. You might have called them that 4 

Mr. Kriecer. I do not recall using it. 

Mr. Moser. But vou are not sure 4 

Mr. Krircer. I do not not recall referring to anybody by that name. 

Mr. Moser. Now, what dealings do you have with Meyer Ellenstein 

Newark ? 

Mr. Krrecer. I have no particular dealings with him. He is a 
Democrat in politics in Newark in Essex County. 

Mr. Moser. He is also a labor consultant. 

Mr. Krrecer. He is a labor consultant. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have any business dealings with him? 

Mr. Krirerr. T have had no business dealings with him that I can 

call except on one occasion that I believe he represented an employer 
oan I represented a union and I sat in at one conference or other. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you telephone him very often? 

Mr. Kriecer. I have spoken to him a number of times on the tele- 
phone. 

Mr. Moser. For what reasons? 

Mr. Krircer. We may have discussed politics generally. 

Mr. Moser. Politics ‘ 

Mr. Krircer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What are you discussing politics with a commissioner 
1 Newark for when you are in Jersey City / 

Mr. Kriecer. I am one of those individuals who is involved in 
poli itics today and he is and at any rate, after the 1949 campaign, there 
as quite a bit of discussion about politics generally in the State, 
about the leadership in politics, the setting up of a new Democratic 
Party, and Meyer Ellenstein was quite active in that respect. I think 
Meyer Ellenstein was one of the first men in the State to fight Hague. 

Mr. Moser. Is there a particular tie-up between you and Ellenstein ? 

Mr. Krrecer. We are both Democrats. 

Mr. Moser. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Krieger. That is the extent of it. 

Mr. Moser. You do not have discussions with him to make a political 

alinement of your forces in Jersey City and his in Newark? 

Mr. Krizcer. We would like to see all forces of the Democratic 
Party in the State joined together and be united as one, so we can have 
a better Democratic Party in New Jersey. To that extent, yes. 

Mr. Moser. So you do have discussions with him and plan strategy, 
do you ¢ 

Mr. Krrecer. I am not in that sphere. I am not part of that. 

Mr. Moser. If you are active in politics, you must have political 
problems that have to be decided from time to time. 

Mr. Krrecer. I am not that big. I am just one of the individuals; 
one of the team: part of a group. 

Mr. Moser. And you are a minor figure, are you? 

Mir. Krircer. I am just a minor figure. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true you could have had the position of cor 
poration counsel of Jersey City, but you preferred to take the posi 
tion of assistant corporation counsel, so you could continue your law 
practice ? 

Mr. Krrecer. I was never offered the corporation counsel position 

f Jersey City. If I were offered it, I would have accepted it. The 
in who is corporation counsel is doing a good job and I wouldn't 
vant to take his job. He can practice law just as I do. We have no 
restrictions in that respect. He can practice law in Jersey City and 
the State of New Jersey, just as I can. I am just one of a number 

of assistant corporation counsels. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Ben Cross? 

Mr. Krieger. T did. 

Mr. Moser. What was his job? 

Mr. Krrecer. He was a labor leader for one of the unions 

Mr. Moser. Which one? 

Mr. Krieger. The liquor union, 

Mr. Moser. Liquor Workers’ Union ? 

Mr. Krieger. Liquor Workers’ Union. 

Mr. Moser. There is no doubt about that? You are sure about 

it f 

Mir. Krreoer. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Did you have many dealings with him? 

Mr. Kriecer. I wouldn’t say I had many dealings with him. | 
represented his local at times when they had some matters in ¥s 
Jersey. They were represented by another attorney. They had 
regular attorney in the State of New York who represented fen. 
The fact is that at times when they had matters in New Jersey, this 
Jersey lawyer would appear for them and I would cooperate. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you represent them and at the same time know 
Ben Cross was convicted of labor extortion ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I never knew that Ben Cross was convicted of any 
extortion until you told me about it, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him at all while you were in Florida? 

Mr. Krrecer. I saw him 2 years ago in Florida. 

Mr. Moser. On what occasion ? 

Mr. Kriecer. Just stepped by and said “Hello” to him. He was 
staying at a hotel down there and I said “Hello” to him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him at any meetings? 

Mr. Kriecer. I didn’t see him at any meetings down there. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I am positive. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you attend affairs at which he was present ? 

Mr. Kriecer. Not down there. 

Mr. Moser. Who has taken his place as head of that union? 

Mr. Kriecer. I don’t know. A fellow by the name of Anito was 
president then and is still president of that local. I am not counsel 
for that union. 

Mr. Moser. You are not? 

Mr. Kriecer. They have another fellow who is counsel, a lawyer in 
New York. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection with the union ? 

Mr. Kriecer. They have called me in at various times when they 
have had matters in Jersey 

Mr. Moser. Frequently or occasionally ? 

Mr. Krrecer. Occasionally. 

Mr. Mosrr. Who is Abe Roth ¢ 

Mr. Krigcer. He is an officer of that local. 

Mr. Moser. Have your dealings been with him ? 

Mr. Kriecer. Principally with George Anito. 

Mr. Moser. Do you talk to Abe Roth very much ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I have talked to him. 

Mr. Moser. Occasionally or frequently ? 

Mr. Krizcer. Occasionally. 

Mr. Moser. Just occasionally 

Mr. Krieger. Occasionally. 

Mr. Moser. Toll-call checks show you make frequent telephone 
calls to Roth’s office. 

Mr. Kriecer. I have talked to him on various occasions on the 
telephone. They may have called my office and we returned the 
call. 

Mr. Moser. These calls are quite frequent. 

Mr. Krrecer. I do not know how frequent they are. 

Mr. Moser. You indicated you just deal with fe occasionally. 

Mr. Krrecer. I said I only spoke to him occasionally. 
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The Cuamman. The committee will now take a recess until 2 p. m. 
(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(John J. Winberry, special consultant to the subcommittee, was 
present for the afternoon session. ) 

The CuairMan. The hearing will please be in order. 

Mr. Krieger, you will finally resume the stand. 

Mr. Moser, will you take up, please ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD KRIEGER—Continued 


Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger, did you know David Lieb, a contractor ? 

Mr. Krircer. I have met him. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him / 

Mr. Krincer. Not very well. I once had dinner with him, and I 
was invited to the wedding of his daughter, and I attended that. 

Mr. Moser. Whose wedding was it / 

Mr. Krircer. I think his daughter got married. That is my recol- 
lection. One of his children, anyway. Let me put it that way. 
J am not sure whether it was a son or a daughter. 

Mr. Moser. To whom did she get married / 

Mr. Krieger. Toa fellow by the name of Turkish. 

Mr. Moser. A fellow named Turkish ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. Either a girl or a boy. 

Mr. Moser. Was his name David Turkish ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I wouldn't recall. 

Mr. Moser. Harry Turkish? 

Mr. Krircer. The father’s name of the child is Harry Turkish. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Harry Turkish quite well? 

Mr. Krivcer. Yes; I have known him for a number of years. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever see Mr. Lieb when you were in Florida? 

Mr. Krieger. That is when I had dinner with him, once in Florida. 

Mr. Moser. What was he doing down there ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. I could not tell you. I do not know what he was doing 
down there. I assume he was vacationing. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever see him with Zwillman ? 

Mr. Krincer. No. 

Mr. Moser. You are sure you never did? 

Mr. Kriecer. Positive. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know that Zwillman loaned him $100,000? 

Mr. Krieger. 1 know nothing about that, Mr. Moser. Asking me 
that question creates an inference that I do, and I know nothing oui 
it at all. 

Mr. Moser. No; I do not create any inference. I just asked you if 
you knew it. 

Mr. Krircer. No; I know nothing about it, Mr. Moser. 

The Cuairman. I think it is only fair to state, Mr. Krieger, that 
hn any question, of course, as you know, it mi iy not be on the minds of 
nonprofessional people, that the mere asking of the question does not 
indicate that there is any improper implication. 

Mr. Krircer. I appreciate that. It might be something like, “Do 
you still beat your mother?” 
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Mr. Moser. No; I do not think that there is any connection there 
at all. I just asked if you knew something, and you said “No.” 

Mr. Krizcer. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. I don’t think it is an unfair question. 

Do you know Harold Hoffman ? 

Mr. Krrecer. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Moser. He is the former Governor of New Jersey ? 

Mr. Krircer. The former Governor of the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Moser. Did he act as toastmaster at a testimonial dinner given 
for you on June 26, 1949? 

Mr. Krincer. He was the toastmaster ? 

Mr. Moser. He was the toastmaster. 

Mr. Kriscer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And did you invite him to be toastmaster ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who did? 

Mr. Kriecer. I assume that the committee invited him. 

Mr. Moser. The committee did. He tells us that Zwillman invited 
him. 

Mr. Kriecrr. If that is what he says, I know nothing about it, and 
T don’t see any reason why Zwillman or anybody else other than the 
committee would invite him. 

Mr. Moser. He sent us a telegram to the effect that Zwillman in- 
vited him. 

Mr. Kriecer. I know nothing about that, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Have you had any occasion to telephone Hoffman ? 

Mr. Kriecer. Not that I can recall offhand. But I have known him 
for some time, and I have spoken to him. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not recall telephoning him? 

Mr. Krieger. I do not recall a telephone conversation. I may have 
spoken to him on the telephone. I have spoken to him a number of 
times, and I may have spoken to him on the telephone. 

Mr. Moser. Would you remember a telephone call made to him in 
Apr il? 

Mr. Kriscer. Not offhand, Mr. Moser. I have hundreds of calls 
that are made back and forth. Whether the right person would make 
the call or whether someone in my office would ‘ilies the call, I could 
not tell you. I don’t recall a call being made to him in April, Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr. Moser. The records indicate a call made on April 25, 1951, 
from your private telephone, your saline telephone, which you have 
in your office, to former Governor Hoffman’s office. 

Mr. Krrecer. This past April? 

Mr. Moser. This April; yes. 

Mr. Kriecer. I don’t recall it offhand, Mr. Moser. But other people 
may use my phone in my office. 

Mr. Moser. Are you counsel to Mr. Kenny? 

Mr. Krrecer. No, I am not counsel to Mr. Kenny. I am assistant 
corporation counsel for the city of Jersey City. 

Mr. Moser. Coming back to—— 

Mr. Krrecer. May I explain that, Mr. Moser? 

Mr. Moser. Let us come back to it in a minute. I would like to as! 
you about this testimonial dinner further. There is a newspaper re- 
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port to the effect that you received a gold-plated typewriter as a 
present at that test imonial dinner. Is that correct ! 

Mr. Kriecer. May I explain that, Mr. Moser‘ 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Please do. 

Mr. Krieger. I went to school with a fellow by the name of Jack 
Wertz, public school and high school. And he is in the typewriter 
business. He came to dinner and brought a gift for me, a portable 
(ypewriter, a very inexpensive portable typewriter that I gave to my 
daughter. The newspapers played it up as a big thing. It doesn’t 
cost, IN My opinion, any more than any sais portable typewriter 
does. 

Mr. Moser. The paper said it was 14-karat bold-plated. You say 
it Is not? 

Mr. Krircer. Mr. Moser, I can show you the typewriter. It is an 
brags portable typewriter. 

Mr. Moser. We have talked to people who have seen it, and they 
it cert ainly looks gold-plated, but you say it does not ¢ 

Mr. Krivcer. It has either gold plate or painted gold on the sides 
of it. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. There is also a story that you were given a Cadil- 
lac at that dinner, which you did not accept: is that correct ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I did not receive any Cadillac. 

Mr. Moser. Did you receive money in place of it ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I received enough, and they gave me the difference 
to trade in my old car for a Buick. 

Mr. Moser. That is, they gave you the difference between the trade- 
in value and the cost of a new Buick? 

Mr. Krieger. They gave me the difference between the old car and 
the Buick at that dinner. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t you get a Cadillac ? 

Mr. Kriecer. No, sir. There was talk about it, and the newspapers 
carried such a story, but I didn’t get it. 

Mr. Moser. I know you did not get it. But Lam asking you whether 
it was offered to vou. 

Mr. Kriecer. No; it was not offered to me, Mr. Moser. If it was 
offered to me, I would accept it. 

Mr. Moser. The story is that you did not accept the Cadillac 
because you preferred the money. 

Mr. Krieger. Oh, no. 

Mr. Moser. And there is also a story to the effect that Zwillman got 
the Cadillac, but that is not true, either ? 

Mr. Krircer. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Moser. And you also think that he had nothing to do with the 
dinner, [ suppose ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. I am sure he had nothing to do with the dinner. 

Mr. Moser. And even though Governor Hoffman says that Zwill- 
man invited him to be toastmaster, you still think that he had nothing 
to do with it ¢ 

Mr. Krrecer. Mr. Moser, I know nothing about that, and I see no 
reason for it. I have known Governor Hoffman for some time. 

Mr. Moser. Now, when Mr. Kenny was running for mayor, did you 

ork for his campaign ¢ 

Mr. Krincer. I certainly did. 

\ir. Moser. What did you do in working for it? 
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Mr. Krieger. I did whatever 1 could do as an individual can do 
to help elect a candidate. 

Mr. Moser. What sort of thing did you do? 

Mr. Krieger. I spoke to a lot of people. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go out and address meetings ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I went to some meetings. 

Mr. Moser. Did you address them ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I do not recall whether I did or not, offhand. I don’t. 
recall addressing any meeting. I recall being present at them, at- 
tending them. 

Mr. Moser. While the campaign was going on, didn’t you go out 
every night and work on it ? 

Mr. Krieger. No; I wasn’t out almost every night working on it. 

Mr. Moser. You were out almost every night, were you not? 

Mr. Krircer. No; I was not. 

Mr. Moser. How often did you go out working on it? 

Mr. Kriecer. I couldn't say exactly how often I went out. And 
I know I was not out every night. In fact, I was not. a member of this 
speakers’ bureau at that time, but I did whatever I could at the time. 

Mr. Moser. What was your official connection with the campaign ‘ 

Mr. Krircer. Except to do whatever 1 could. I helped prepare 
some letters that went out. I worked in their oflice for a while. 1 
tried to do some work in the campaign office. I got some of the 
material together. 

Mr. Moser. The newspapers report that you were said to have 
master-minded the campaign which led to Kenny’s victory. 

Mr. Krircer. The newspapers gave me a great deal of credit at 
the time, Mr. Moser, if they said that. 

Mr. Moser. And you think it was undeserved ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. I am afraid so, because if 1 did the things they said I 
did, I surely did not get in an appointment what I should have gotten 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Moser. Were you disappointed not to be made corporation 
counsel ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. No, | did not expect it, Mr. Moser. I did not think 
I was deserving of it. I did not think I did that much. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever discuss the Kenny campaign with 
Zwillman ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. I never did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you talk to him at the time of the campaign ? 

Mr. Kreicer. Whether I had any conversation with him during that 
period of time / 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Kriecer. | would not recall offhand. 

Mr. Moser. You do not recall any ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I may have spoken to him during that period of time, 
and I may have met him during that period of time. But that cam 
paign took place, and started sometime in—well, Kenny was ruled out 
of the party by Hague in the summer of 1948, because Hague felt 
that Kenny was a threat to his power at the time, and ruled him out 
of the party. And from the summer of 1948, a campaign sort of 
started at the time and materialized around January of 1949. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. But I am asking you—— 
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Mr. Krrgcer. So that is the period of approximately, almost a year, 
from June to May of 1949, and I say, I may have spoken to him during 
that period of time. I would not say that I had not. How many times, 
| cannot recall. I cannot tell you. I do not know. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever go—— 

Mr. Krircer. I never discussed the Kenny campaign with him, and I 
never had the reason or the occasion to. The fact is—let me say this 
to you, Mr. Moser—outside of Jersey City, very few people thought 
that Kenny had a chance to beat the machine. It was men like Kenny 
and Spence and Murray and Witkowski and the others that ran on 
that ticket, and the lay people, the ordinary people, that felt that a 
change was coming about. But outside of Jersey City, the politicians 
or anybody else outside of Je ‘rsey City did not think that Kenny had a 
chance of winning with his ticket. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman contribute any money to that campaign # 

Mr. Krircer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. You are absolutely sure about that ¢ 

Mr. Kriscer. As far as I am concerned, I am positively sure of it 

Mr. Moser. You are positively sure of it ? 

Mr. Krincer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever ask him for any money for the campaign? 

Mr. Krieger. | certainly did not. 

Mr. Moser. And he never offered to give any / 

Mr. Kriecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever carry any money for him to the campaign ? 

Mr. Kriecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. So, so far as you know, he gave nothing at all? 

Mr. Krircer. As far as I know person: uly, he gave nothing at all. 

Mr. Moser. And as far as you know, he had nothing whatever to 
do with the campaign ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. As far as I know personally, he had nothing to do 
with the campaign at all. The fact is, I don’t know of anybody out- 
side of Jersey City that had anything to do with it. The fact is, in 
the other munic ipalities in the country there are very few that had 
anything to do with it, because the machine controlled the entire 
county at the time, as well as the State. And nobody dared get up 
and fight. 

Mr. Moser. Did Ellenstein have anything to do with the campaign ? 

Mr. Kriecer. He had nothing to do with the 1949 campaign at all. 
The fact is, let me say there, Mr. Moser, Ellenstein was having his 
own problems in Newark at the time. He was running for reelection 
at the same time. 

Mr. Moser. Did you swing any labor support to the campaign ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I can’t say that Pdid. I hope I did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you make any effort to? 

Mr. Kriecer. Everybody I could speak to I spoke to. 

Mr. Moser. You asked all your labor clients to vote for Kenny ? 

Mr. Krrecer. T asked every friend that I had if they could pos- 
sibly see their way clear, to vote for Kenny and the ticket, I would 
appreciate it. I felt that a change was necessary and this was the 
opportunity to have that change. We needed a new party, not only 
the city but the county and the State. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did you ever tell Paul Hanley, Kenny’s son-in-law, 

iat you could deliver the labor vote to Kenny / 
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Mr. Krieger. Mr. Moser, I did not have to tell Paul Hanley. Any 
conversation I would have I would have with Kenny, his father-in-law. 

Mr. Moser. Is it not true—— 

Mr. Krircer. I knew Kenny long before I knew there was a Pau! 
Hanley in existence. 

Mr. Moser. Is it not true that some time before the campaign, when 
they were discussing the advisability of having Kenny run, you told 
Paul Hanley that you could deliver the labor vote? 

Mr. Krrecer. Mr. Moser, how could I possibly tell that to anybody ’ 
I couldn’t deliver. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t ask me. I am asking you. Yes or no, could 
you or not? 

Mr. Krrecer. 1 couldn't say that, because I couldn’t deliver any 
body’s vote. I don’t know of anybody that can deliver anybody's 
vote. I can deliver my own when I get to the polls and pull that 
lever, but I can’t deliver anybody else's vote. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Charles Handler ? 

Mr. Krircer. I certainly do. 

Mr. Moser. Has he represented you in any legal matters ? 

Mr. Krircer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Which one? 

Mr. Krrecer. He represents me—do you want me to go into that, 
Mr. Moser ? 

Mr. Moser. What is it? What was the answer? 

Mr. Kriecer. Do you want me to go into the divorce matter ? 

Mr. Moser. No. I do not want to go into that. 

Mr. Krieeer. All right. 

Mr. Moser. Any business matters? 

Mr. Krircer. No; no business matters. 

Mr. Moser. Didn’t Handler represent you in a proceeding before 
the State Labor Board ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. No. It was not a question of representing me. What 
occurred there was this: About 12 years ago, some individual] had some 
sort of complaint about a compensation matter. 

Mr. Moser. What was the individual’s name? 

Mr. Krrecer. I don’t recall his name. 

Mr. Moser. Was it Biedrzycki? B-i-e-d-r-z-y-c-k-i? 

Mr. Kriecer. It sounds like it. This was about 12 years ago. He 
made some sort of complaint in a matter that I handled for another 
lawyer. 

Mr. Moser. Did he make his complaint against you and any other 
lawyer? Against both lawyers? 

Mr. Krrecer. It didn’t involve me personally; no. It involved this 
other lawyer, but I had tried the matter and handled the matter. 

Mr. Moser. Were you not a party to the proceeding? 

Mr. Krincer. I was not a party to the proceeding, to my best recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Moser. Our information is that Handler represented you in 
that; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Krincer. Might I say this, that Handler would probably pro- 
tect my interests as well, because I was the attorney of record. When 
[ say “attorney of record,” I tried the matter and handled the matter. 
Mr. Moser. You handled your own case? 
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Mr. Krincer. If it affected me in any way, of course, Handler was 
there for the purpose of representing my interest as well. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, he was representing the other lawyer, too? 

Mr. Kriecer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Tony Boy, that you knew 
in Florida? 

Mr. Kriecer. Tony Boy? Is there any other name he is known by? 

Mr. Moser. His name might be Tony Biardo. 

Mr. Krrecer. I recall a name like that, Biardo. 

Mr. Moser. You do recall Biardo? 

Mr. Krincrer. Yes; I recall the name Biardo. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recall the name Biardo ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I recall Tony Biardo. I don’t know. I recall meet- 
ng someone by that name. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see anybody in Florida named Tony Biardo? 

Mr. Kriecer. I may have. 

Mr. Moser. You may have? 

Mr. Kriecer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Can’t you remember whether you did or not? 

Mr. Kriecer. Look, Mr. Moser, you asked me whether or not I saw 
anybody in Florida. I saw hundreds of people in Florida. I saw a 
lot of people in Florida. 

Mr. Moser. Who is Tony Biardo? 

Mr. Kriecer. I don’t know, offhand. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know who he is? 

Mr. Krieger. Not offhand; no. Maybe you can refresh my recol- 
lection and tell me who he is. That may help. 

Mr. Moser. Doesn’t he represent employees on the water front? 

Mr. Krieger. Not to my knowledge. I don’t know anybody by 
that name who represents any employees on the water front. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Richard Biardoé 

Mr. Kriecrr. No. 

Mr. Krrecer. You do not? 

Mr. Krrecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Krircrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. While you were in Florida, did you not spend a good 
deal of time with a man named Tony Boy ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. I did not. 

Mr. Moser. You did not? 

Mr. Kriecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you spend any time with him? 

Mr. Krreeer. You say, did I meet somebody by that name? I 
recall meeting somebody by the name of Biardo in Florida. I did not 
spend a great deal of time with the individual I met by the name of 
Biar do. Imay have seen him onceortwice. I don’t recall ever seeing 
im more than that. What his business was, what he did, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Moser. But how about a man named Tony Boy? 

Mr. Krircer. You say that is one and the same individual. 

Mr. Moser. I am asking you if you know somebody that you called 
lony Boy. 

Mr. Kriecrer. If that is the same individual, that is who I know, 

lr. Moser. 
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Mr. Moser. How did you meet him ? 
Mr. Krieger. My recollection is that he was staying in another hotel, 
and somebody introduced me to him, like you meet a lot of other 

people. I was introduced to him. 

Mr. Moser. Did you call him Tony Boy ? 

Mr. Krrecer. No. The man I called was Tony. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman introduce you to a man named Tony 
Boy? 

Mr. Krircer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. He definitely did not? 

Mr. Krircer. Positively. 

Mr. Moser. You will say definitely, will you, that you did not spend 
a good deal of time with a man named Tony Boy ¢ 

“Mr. Kriveer. I will say definitely I did not spend a good deal of 
time with a man by the name of Tony Boy. I saw a man ‘by the name 
of Biardo down there, not this year, but the year before. I met him 
a couple of times down there at another hotel. 

Mr. Moser. Now, if I should produce evidence to the effect that you 
did spend time with a man named Tony Boy, what would you say / 
That it is false ¢ 

Mr. Krizcer. No; Mr. Moser. I am giving you my best recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. Moser. I thought you said you were certain. 

Mr. Krizcer. I am giving you my best recollection of what hap- 
pened 2 years ago, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. But if you spent a good deal of time with a man 
named Tony Boy, you would know it? 

Mr. Kriseer. If I lived day and night with a person, I would re- 
member that. But if I didn’t, if I met somebody once, twice, or three 
times, I wouldn't recall that too much, any more than you or anybody 
else would. I don’t think that anybody can recall somebody he met 
2 years ago and met him on a few occasions. It may have been more 
than twice. It may have been three times. How can you possibly 
say it Was once, twice, or three times? I remember such a name. 

Mr. Moser. But if you saw him only once, twice, or three times, that 
I agree you might not remember. But if you saw him a great deal, 
you would, would you not ? 

Mr. Krircer. Mr. Moser, how could I see him a great deal? I was 
only in Florida 14 days, and 2 days out of the 14 days were spent 
traveling. So 1 was only in Florida 12 days, altogether. 

Mr. Moser. All right. But if you spent 12 days down in Florida 
and spent a good deal of time with Tony Boy, you would remember / 

Mr. Krircer. If I spent a good deal, or a ‘good portion, of that 12 
days with him, IT would remember. 

Mr. Moser. That is all I am asking. 

Mr. Krirorr. I didn’t spend a good portion of that 12 days with 
Tony Boy. 

Mr. Moser. All right. So you are sure of that, after all? 

Mr. Kriecer. I am sure of what I just told you. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know James Rutkin ? 

Mr. Krizcer. No; I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever had any dealings with him at all? 
Mr. Kriecer. No; I have not. 

Mr. Moser. How many unions do you represent as counsel ? 
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Mr. Kuiecer. A few. By comparison, very few. Most of the unions 
are controlled by a central organization, and one lawyer represents 
that central organization and represents all of the unions in it. Ihave 
very few unions that | represent. 

Mr. Moser. In Florida, in the winter of 1948-49, we have informa- 
tion to the effect that you attended a dinner at a night club at which 
William Green and Zwillman were both present in the same party, al- 
though perhaps not sitting at the same table. What is your recollec- 
tion on that / 

Mr. Kriecer. Mr. Moser, I don’t recall ever attending a dinner at 
which Mr. William Green and Mr. Zwillman were present at the same 
time. The fact is, I have met Mr. William Green on a number of 
occasions. 1 don’t know whether he would remember me or know me. 

Mr. Moser. I asked you about that before, and I want to make 
absolutely sure that you will swear that Zwillman was not present 
at a dinner at which you were present with Mr. Green. 

Mr. Kriecer. Mr. Moser, I am giving you my best recollection. I 
don’t recall Zwillman ever being present at any dinner where Green 
Was at. 

Mr. Moser. Has anybody ever said that you were the man to see in 
Jersey City in case of any labor difficulty / 

Mr. Krircer. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. Did Ellenstein ever come to you and ask for help in 
labor problems ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. Ellenstein has never asked me for any help. 

Mr. Moser. Have you never discussed labor problems with him ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I told you before what the extent of our discussions 
Was. 

Mr. Moser. You told us before, but is it not true that Ellenstein 
came to your house frequently ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. He came to my house? Ellenstein has never seen the 
inside of my house, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever telephoned you there ¢ 

Mr. Krincer. At my home’ He may have. 

Mr. Moser. And did he ever te lephone) vou for the purpose of getting 
assistance in labor problems 4 

Mr. Krieger. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Never / 

Mr. Krieger. Not that I can recall. I never remember him calling 
ie on any particular labor matter. 

Mr. Mosrr. Did he ever telephone you at your house ? 

Mr. Krieger. He may have. 

Mr. Moser. On business matters / 

Mr. Kritcer. I wouldn't say on business matters : no. 

Mr. Moser. You would not / 

Mr. Krircer. No. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of matters would he telephone you about / 

Mr. Krircer. He may have called me generally on something. 

Mr. Moser. What. kind of general thing’ ? Political things 

Mr. Krirecer. It may have been political. It may have been an 
affair that was being run in the State. or something like that. 
| Mr. Moser. But you are sure that he never called yousfor help on 

hor matters ¢ 

Mr. Krieeer. I am positive of that. 
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Mr. Moser. Is it not true that he represents employers in labo: 
matters ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. So I understand. 

Mr. Moser. But you do not know anything about it ? 

Mr. Kriecer. I told you what I do know about it. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you about the campaign in which 
Wene—lI don’t know how you pronounce his name—perhaps you wil! 
tell me. 

Mr. Kriecer. Elmer Wene. 

Mr. Moser. Elmer Wene ran against Driscoll ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. That is right. 

May I smoke. 

The CHarrMAn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Moser. Which side were you on in that campaign ? 

Mr. Krircer. That was a funny situation. I don’t think we were 
on any particular side at the time. We were ruled out of the situation 
Hague took that campaign over, and he decided he was going to ru 
Wene for Governor and would not let Kenny have " part of the 
running of the campaign. Hague ran his campaign for him. He 
would not even invite us or permit us to speak in the campaign 
Mayor Kenny ran a big demonstration for Elmer Wene, and there 
were thousands of people there, thousands of people at that demon 
stration, and at the time Mr. Wene wouldn’t repudiate Hague, at the 
time. The fact is, the Sunday before the election was a death knell 
as far as Wene was concerned. Hague came out on a platform at the 
high school and put his arm around him and said, “Elmer, come 
January 1, we take over again.” That ended Elmer. 

Mr. Moser. So, in other words, the Kenny forces did not support 
Wene; is that correct ? 

Mr. Krrecer. The Kenny forces had no opportunity to support 
Wene. They were ruled out as far as taking part in the campaign, and 
were not permitted to take part in the campaign, to my knowledge. 
I am giving you my best information on it, 

Mr. Moser. Did they support Driscoll ? 

Mr. Kriscer. I guess anybody supported anybody they wanted, M1 
Moser. 

Mr. Moser. The newspaper reports indicate that you swung several 
labor unions over to the Driscoll side. Is that true? 

Mr. Kriecer. I couldn’t swing anybody, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Did you try? 

Mr. Krrecer. I didn’t tr y to swing anybody, personally. 

Mr. Moser. W, e have information to the effect that you devoted a 
the efforts you could, with all of your labor representatives and bor 
associations, to persuade them to vote for Drise oll; is that correct ’ 

Mr. Krrecer. Mr. Moser, I said again and again, I was not active 
inthatcampaign. As far as my support is concerned, I didn’t support 
Elmer Wene. I didn’t get an opportunity to support Elmer Wene. 
Klmer Wene, as far as that campaign was concerned, was not the 
candidate as far as Kenny was concerned because they refused 
permit him to be the candidate of the Democratic Party. They wer 
going to rejuvenate and bring back themselves into power throug! 
W ene. . 

Now, what else can I tell you? 
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Mr. Moser. Is it not true, Mr. Krieger, that you were accused by 
the Hague forces of having swung labor organizations over to Driscoll? 

Mr. Kriecer. Look. I am here today because of the Hague forces, 
Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Krircer. Because they have been carrying on a campaign of 
vilification against me from 1949, from the day of the election. ‘They 
have picked on anybody they could possibly select as a target. 

Mr. Moser. What has that got to do with your being here / 

Mr. Kriecer. Frankly, I say this: If they had not constantly, to 
vether with one of the newspapers, used that as a force, there woul 
be no reason other than polities for my being here. 

Mr. Moser. The newspapers say that you master-minded the en- 
dorsement of Driscoll by two unions, the International Jewelry Work- 
ers and the Marine Warehousemen Workers. Is that true or false? 

Mr. Kriecer. That gives me more credit than I deserve, Mr. Moser. 

couldn’t master-mind anything. 

Mr. Mosrr. Now, in connection with Kenny’s campaign for mayor, 
which you worked on, the day of the election, is it not true that all 
photographs and press releases, and so forth, were made from your 
office ¢ 

Mr. Krivcer. Here is what happened with that, Mr. Moser. During 
the 1949 campaign, we had a small, little cubbyhole as campaign head- 
quarters, a small place. The mayor and I rode around to various 
polling places together, and during the day I asked him where he 
intended to go that mght for the purpose of getting the returns. 
And either I or he—one or the other—I may have made the sug- 
gestion to him, “Well, if vou have no other place to go, you can use 
miv offices.” 

‘He came up to my offices that night. The returns came in, and then 
everything broke loose. So, sure, there were a lot of photogr aphers 
there, and they all took pictures, because he was the winner. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger, do you remember when the Port Authority 
of New York was offered a very low rental for the use of its truck 
terminal, the Newark truck terminal ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I read something about that in the newspapers, Mr. 
Moser, and you told me something about it. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. Now, as I understand it, that truck terminal cost 
everal million dollars, and a rental of $96,000 a vear was offered by the 
People’s Express Co. Let me add that the cost of the terminal was 
* milhon, and that the rental offered was $96,000, whereas the annual 
‘arrying charges are around $400,000 or $500,000. ‘That was the story, 
was it not ? 

Mr. Krrecer. That is the story that wasinthe papers. I don’t know 

whether they quoted the amount of the costs and the carrying charges 
n the newspapers. 

Mr. Moser. It was the People’s Express Co., was it not ? 

Mr. Krrecer. I don’t recall the name. I think that may have been 


Mr. Moser. Did vou ever diseuss that proposition with Donald 
Spence ¢ 

Mr. Krrecer. I did not. 

Mr. Moser. You definitely did not ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. I positively did not. 
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Mr. Moser. You are positive about it? 

Mr. Kriecer. Positive about it. 

Mr. Moser. Didn't Donald Spence represent the People’s Express 
Co. in connection with that ? 

Mr. Krrecer. I would not know about that. 

Mr. Moser. And you definitely did not discuss it 

Mr. Krrecer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Frisch, do you have some questions you wanted to 
ask ¢ 

Mr. Friscu. Yes. 

Mr. Krieger, do you know a man named Di Lorenzo / 

Mr. Krieger. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Friscr. Is he not the brother-in-law of the slain mobster, 
Charles Danowski ? 

Mr. Krieger. I don’t know whether or not there was a relationship 
between them, Mr. Frisch. 

Mr. Friscu. Did you know Charles Danowski ‘ 

Mr. Krieger. I knew him asa boy. I went to parochial school, and 
he lived around the Five Corners, and I would see him as I passed 
to go to school. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you know the circumstances of his death? 

Mr. Krieger. Except what I read in the newspapers. 

Mr. Friscu. Did you read that he was stabbed to death with an ice 
pick, 57 times ¢ 

Mr. Krieger. I don’t know how many times he was stabbed, Mr. 
Frisch. The newspapers carried an account that he was stabbed by 
an ice pick. 

Mr. Friscu. Had you ever done any legal representation for Mr. 
Danowski ¢ 

Mr. Krircrer. No; I did not. 

Mr. Friscn. Did he ever call at your office? 

Mr. Krircer. Not that Lcan recall. The fact is, we didn’t get along. 

I paid no attention to him and wanted no part of him. One time he 
came into my home, when I moved to Sherman Place. He stopped 
by, because, as I said, I knew him as a kid, and he stepped into the 
house on one occasion and he had some conversation with my wife. | 
didn’t have too much to say to him, and I hadn’t seen him too much 
after that, excepting when I would pass him in the streets. 

Mr. Friscu. When he came to your house, you say he talked to your 
wife’ Did he talk to you? 

Mr. Krircer. I didn’t say too much to him. I said hello to him 

Mr. Friscu. But you did not discuss either labor or polities ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. No; I didn’t discuss politics with him, My wife has. 

Mr. Friscu. Did you attend a testimonial dinner for Di Lorenzo ?/ 

Mr. Krincer. I did. So did a lot of other people, because that was 
after the 1949 election, and I think he was just elected to office or 
something in his local union. 

Mr. Friscu. Did Big Ed Florio attend that meeting ? 

Mr. Krircer. I don’t know whether he was there or not. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you know Big Ed Florio ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. I have seen him, sure ly. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you know that there w as an article in Look maga 
zine entitled, “Racketeer Takes Over City.” about Big Ed Florio? 
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Mr. Kriecer. I didn’t see the article, Mr. Frisch. But there were 
a lot of articles in a lot of magazines. I saw an article last week in 
the Mercury magazine. But I don’t believe the things that I read 
today, because that attacked one of the Senators, and I don’t believe 
that is true. 

Mr. Friscu. Do you know a lawyer named Rosenbloom ¢ 

Mr. Krircer. I know a law yer by the name of Rosenbloom: yes. 

Mr. Friscn. I see. You did know that Mr. Rosenbloom represented 
People’s Express Co., and he offered their lease to the Port Authority ‘ 

Mr. Krizcer. | did not. 

Mr. Friscn. Have you ever met with Mr. Zwillman at a place called 
Rod’s Restaurant in Orange / 

Mr. Krieger. What / 

Mr. Friscu. Rod’s 4 

Mr. Krircer. I never heard of that restaurant. You asked me 
awhile ago whether I met him at a place called Paul’s. I didn’t know 
Paul's. either, and I never heard of Rod’s. 

Mr. Friscu. Thank you. 

Mr. Moser. Are you in any way related to Zwillman / 

Mr. Kriecer. Positively not. I just want to clear the record on 
that. because I am not related to him at all. I don’t think there is any 
question in anybody’s mind about it. I am very frank to say this, 
Mr. Moser. 1 know you have been very considerate with me. but I 
think that even the asking of that question may leave an inference. 
We have no relationship, blood, marriage, or any otherwise. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Krieger, while you say the very asking of the 
question, I did understand from the start that you were glad the 
question was asked so that you would be in a position to deny it. 

Mr. Kriecer. That is right, sir. In that respect ; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. So you are satistied ¢ 

Mr. Kriecer. In that respect ; yes. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger, is there a man named Rosenbloom asso 
clated with you in your office / 

Mr. Krincer. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. There is not / 

Mr. Krircer. No,sir. 

May I make a statement / 

The CuairmMan. Yes, indeed. In other words, Mr. Krieger, any 
thing about which you have been asked, if you feel that you have not 
had a full opportunity to answer or give the committee the benefit 
of your testimony or the facts, you are at liberty to say anything you 
wish. 

Mr. Krircer. Senator O'Conor, | think that this committee has done 
aswell job. [think it is doing a good job. I think, if they had had the 
time, they could have probably uncovered a great deal in Jersey City. 

The history of Jersey City is such that prior to 1949 it was ruled— 
not governed but ruled, it was controlled. There were rackets in Jerse y 
City, from what I understand, controiled rackets, pay-offs, and things 
of that nature. You had wire services; you had gambling; you had all 
of that in Jersey City. All of that went on until 1949. 

I say those are the things that I am sure, if this committee had had 
the time, they could have wneovered and probably found a solution 
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But the statement I would like to make is this, Senator. 

With your permission, Mr. Moser, may I? 

Mr. Moser. Surely. 

Mr. Krivcer. I am delighted at the opportunity to appear before 
and aid the great, constructive endeavors of the work of this com- 
mittee. Like many others, Iam also the son of an immigrant. But for 
the fact that my father and mother didn’t miss the boat, I may have 
been subject to the economic and social restrictions of another si atellite 
nation that is presently enforced to challenge the democratic way of 
life. The free American institutions have afforded me an opportunit , 
of public education followed by a course of law. Then, aided by my 
parents—who, may I say, are people of very modest circumstances 
and working during summers and after classes, I was able to pay for 
my legal education. 

Since engaging in the practice of law, I have been influenced largely 
by the difficult economic pressure experienced during my childhood 
and boyhood ; and, therefore, my leanings were primarily toward those 
who were in dire need of legal counsel and aid. 

I was also attracted to the then struggling labor unions. And, not 
withstanding the fact that very few of them had the funds to pay for 
my services, I did render whatever legal aid was necessary in their 
efforts to improve the economic and social standards of their members. 
This sort of practice quite understandably brought me in frequent 
contact with publi officials, primarily at State and municipal levels. 

It has been my conviction that a complete understanding by public 
officials of the economic necessity for the small, struggling merchant, 
and workingman, is necessary to improve their conditions. Thus | 
have identified myself with political activities. 

My endeavors in this course of mv practice have been to a large 
extent channeled toward the enactment of labor legislation, trade acts, 
unfair-sales acts, and, since associating myself with the municipal 
cvovernment of my city, have been directed toward a clearer under 
standing of the fundamental rights of all citizens. 

It iS ne vitab le t hat in the progress of such nt pr: actie e I would he 
brought in contact with vari ious individu: ils and groups. That is the 
way of life. IT am grateful for the privilege of appearing before 
you: and for the courte sye xtended to me. 

Thank you very muc h. 

The CHatrmMan. You are very welcome, indeed, Mr. Krieger. 

Senator Wiley, do vou have any questions / 

Senator Witry. No questions. 

The CuainmMan. Senator Kefauver / 

Senator Keravver. No questions. 

The CyatrMan. Thank vou. 

Mr. Krieger. Thank you. 

The CratrMan. James Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop, will you raise your right hand, ple ase’ In the pres 
ence of Almighty God, do you swear that the testim ony vou give shall 

be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? 

Mr. Bisnopr. I do. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Bishop, will you be good enough just to sit 
on that side, so that you will be in front of the mic rophones? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir 

The CHarmman. Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES A. BISHOP, TEANECK, N. J. 


‘The Cuarrman. Your full name? 

Mr. Bisnor. James A. Bishop. 

The Cuatrman. James A. Bishop? 

Mr. Bisnop. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. And your residence 4 

Mr. Bisnor. Teaneck, N. J. 

The CHainman. Teaneck, N. J. What is your business or 
fession ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. [am a biographer. 

The Cuamman. How long have you lived in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Bisnor. All my life. 

The CHairman. All your life. 

Mr. Bisnor. I was born there. 

The CHarrman. Fine. Thank you very much. Now, might I ask 
you at the outset, Mr. Bishop, if you will keep your voice up so that 
all may hear? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes; 1 shall. I will try. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Downey Rice. 

Mr. Rice. You say that you are a biographer ? 

Mr. Bisnop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you do a little writing, and you authored sever: 
books ? 

Mr. Brsuor. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rice. Now, you live in Bergen County ? 

Mr. Bisnop. | do. 

Mr. Rice. New Jersey ? 

Mr. BIsHop. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Going back to 1948, would you tell the committee what 
experience you had there / 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes. I decided that I would like to have some expe- 
rience in politics. It is a credo among writers that you cannot write 
about any subject unless you have had some experience in it. And, 
although as a reporter before L was a biographer I had written about 
politics, I had no real experience in it. 

Senator Elmer Wene, who was State senator in New Jerse) 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell that name? 

Mr. Bisnor. W-e-n-e., 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Bisnor. Senator Elmer Wene. 

Mr. Rice. He was a State senator? 

Mr. Bisuor. State senator, New Jersey. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bisnor. And before that, he had been a congressman. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir 

Mr. Bisuopr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bisnor. He was running for Governor and had been nominated 
by the Democratic Party. I saw him several—— 

Mr. Rice. He was a candidate for the Governor of New Jerse Vv 

Mr. Bisuor. He was the Democratic nominee. And I had seen See 
several times in my county, and he asked me, after several luncheons. 
if I would accompany him on his campaign tour throughout the State : 
if I would assist Sim with reporters; if I would counsel him on issues. 
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Mr. Rice. In other words, you acted as an adviser, or consultant, 
for his campaign ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. That is right. And this was the very thing I had been 
looking for. So I took it as a volunteer worker and went with him. 
And we were in Newark, in Essex County, late in September, when 
the man who assists Colonel Kelly, who was the Democratic leader 
of Essex County, a man named George Kesselhaut—— 

The Cuairman. Will you keep your voice up? 

Mr. Rice. Let me see if I get that. You say the man who assisted 
Kelly was named what ? 

Mr. Bisnor. George Kesselhaut. 

Mr. Rice. How do you spell that ¢ 

Mr. Bisnop. K-e-s-s-e-]-h-a-u-t. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bisuor. And Kesselhaut did errands and assisted Colonel! 
Kelly, who was the leader of the Democratic Party in the county. And 
Kesselhaut phoned me. I was with the reporters in a suite of rooms 
at the Essex House, and he asked me if I could see him immediately, 
and I asked him where, and was it important. He said it was impor 
tant, and would I come down to suite 9-O-something in the same 
hotel. 

Mr. Rice. Where is the Essex House ¢ 

Mr. Bisnorp. In Newark, right in the heart of Newark, on Broad 
Street. 

Mr. Rice. In Newark. 

Mr. Bisuop. And the senator was in the hotel at that time, but in 
another suite of rooms, and I saw George, and he walked over to a 
window and looked through the venetian blinds, and he stalled and 
coughed and hemmed and hawed, and said that he had a very impor- 
tant call to make, and that he thought he could make it through me, 
that 1 had the ear of the senator. When his campaign was over, I 
Was not so sure about that. 

However, I asked him what it was about, and he asked me if I had 
heard of Longie Zwillman. 

The Cuairman. Of Longie Zwillman ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, Longie Zwillman. And I said I had, because I 
had done a very short stint on the Newark Ledger, when it was run by 
Lucius D. Russell in 1932. At that time, I had heard of Mr. Zwillman 
as a local boss of racketeers, or gangsters, or what have you. 

[ asked him what the proposition was, and that I would try to relay 
whatever it was to the senator the following morning at breakfast. 
And he said, “Well, Zwillman wants to help Wene.” 

Mr. Rice. Zwillman wanted to help Wene? 

Mr. Bisnop. Yes. And he gave the impression—I don’t remember 
the exact quote—but that Zwillman would go for $300,000 to Senator 
Wene. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, you say that he gave the impression that 
Zwillman would go for $300,000 4 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Can you not be a little more specific and tell us 

Mr. Bisnor. He said he would go that high. 

The Cuairman. In other words, that he would contribute that 
much / 
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Mr. BtsHor. Yes, he would contribute that much to the Wene guber- 
natorial campaign. 

Mr. Rice. Who was the candidate on the other side ¢ 

Mr. BisHor. Alfred E. Driscoll was the Republican candidate. 

The CHarrmMan. The present Governor ? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, the present Governor. And I asked him, as long 
as I was to relay this message to the Senator, what was expected of 
the Senator in return, and Kesselhaut said Zwillman does not want 
the Wene administration to hurt him, or he does not want to be hurt 
by the Wene administration. That is all he asks. 

Mr. Rice. He does not want to be hurt ? 

Mr. BisHop. Yes, by the Wene administration. That is, if Wene 
was elected Governor, he did not want to be hurt. That was what 
Kesselhaut had to say. 

I asked if there was anything further, and he said he would like 
to have a friend in the State attorney general's office. 

Mr. Rice. He would like to have a friend in the State attorney gen- 
eral’s office / 

Mr. Bisnor. A friend in the State attorney general's office. 

The CHatrmMan. In other words, that he would be willing to con- 
tribute that much in the event that he had ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. In the event that he had a friend in the State attorney 
general's office. 

The CHairMan. In other words, did you understand that to mean 
that he would expect or require the appointment or the designation / 

Mr. Bisnor. As I understand it. But here again, I am going into 
the field of interpretation. I gathered from what Kesselhaut said 
im at Zwillman would like to have a voice in the naming of the attorney 

eneral. 

The CHatrrman. Exactly. 

Mr. Bisnor. That was my impression. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. I realize that it may be difficult to remember 
the exact words, but can you not be just a ‘little more specific and tell 
us as nearly as you can in the words that were used then just what 
was said as to the fact that Zwillman would want to be the one who 
would name the attorney general ¢ 

Mr. Bishop. As nearly as I can recollect, he said he would want a 
friend in the attorney general’s office. That is as near as I can come 
to a direct quote, 

Mr. Rice. You did a little reading between the lines, though, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. BrsHor. Oh, yes. There was no doubt in my mind about what 
he meant. 

Mr. Rice. So that your impression was that he would require just 
a little bit farther than a friend; he actually wanted an appointee / 

Mr. BisHor. Yes, that is rather a common political terminology, to 
talk toa leader of a county and ask what he wants, and he would say, 

“Well, I would like to have a voice or a friend in the prosecutor's 
office.” You can take that to mean that he would like to screen per- 
haps five candidates and select one. 

So I was not in doubt as to what he meant. But I relayed the mes- 
sage the following morning at breakfast to the Senator— 

The Cuarrman. Will you just hold up there for a minute until we 
get back? There is a question or two 

Mr. BisHor. Yes. 
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The CuHarrman, In regard to the original conversation, before we 
come to the second part when it was relayed to the Senator, upon 
having that mentioned to you, did you make any comment about it, 
or did you repeat it, or say anything at all to become satisfied your- 
self that you under stood what the proposition was ¢ 

Mr. Bisnor. Oh, ves. 

The CuamrMan. You talked back and forth ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. Oh, yes. I said, “Now let’s get this straight.” I said 
that not once, but perhaps three times. I said, “Now, Zwillman is 
making the offer. You are not making the offer.” 

He said, “As long as Zwillman is making it—I think the Senator 
may have heard of him—he will know who it is.’ ? 

I said, “I know who it is.’ 

The CHarrMan. Very well. Now you say the next day you did relay 
it to the Senator, the candidate for Governor ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes, at breakfast. 

Mr. Rice. Before you leave that conversation, did he indicate that 
in the past Zwillman had been active in any campaign or had assisted 
anyone ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes. He said, “You can tell the Sen: itor that Zwillman 
will do more for Wene than he did for Johnny Kenny.” 

Mr. Rice. He would do more for Wene than he had done in the 
past for Kenny? 

Mr. Bisuor. For Kenny. 

Mr. Rice. Did he indicate what he had done for Kenny ? 

Mr. Bisuor. No, and I did not ask him. 

Mr. Rice. But you did mention $300,000 in connection with Wene? 

Mr. Bisuor. The inference there was that Kenny had been elected, 
and we did that much for Kenny; we will do that much for Wene. 

The CuarrMaNn. But there was no specific reference, are we to under- 
stand, to any particular contribution that was made? 

Mr. Bisuor. No money was mentioned. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now, the next day you repeated or relayed the offer to the Senator? 

Mr. Brisuop. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Just what did you say to him and what did he say 
to you? 

Mr. Bisuor. I caught him at breakfast. I caught him before break- 
fast, when he was sh: ving, and I said, “I will join you at breakfast. 
I want to talk about something important.” 

He said, “All right. I will be down there in a half-hour.” 

I met him in the main dining room. He was already having eggs. 
And I sat across from him, and I said, “I had a visit last night from 
George Kesselhaut.” 

And he knew who Kesselhaut was because Kesselhaut was a sort of 
lieutenant to the Democratic leader of the county. And he said, 
“What is it all about ?” 

I said, “I understand”—I said, “Please get this straight now”’— 

“That Longie Zwillman wants to contribute to your campaign. The 
figure was mentioned up to $300,000.” 

“And I didn’t get to complete the message because the Senator had 
eggs half-way to his lips and the eggs froze on the fork right where 
they were, and he said, “I won’t have anything to do with it. I don’t 
want to hear it. When do we get out of this county ?” 
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I said, “We get out today.” I said, “Now, just a minute, until I 
finish it so that you will know what it is, because I want to be able 
to tell Kesselhaut that I relayed the message.” 

He said, “I don’t want to hear the rest of it,” and he said, “If I were 
you I would have nothing to do with those people.” 

The Cuairman. As nearly as you can place it, what was the exact 
date ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. Late September. Perhaps the latest would be the first 
week in October. 

The Cuairman. Of what? 

Mr. Bisuopr. I think the records of the Essex House will show when 
we were there. 

The Cuarrman. Of 1948? 

Mr. BisHop. Of 1948. 

Mr. Rice. Did you communicate that back to Kesselhaut, then? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes. George phoned me that same morning and said, 
“How did you make out ?” 

Mr. Rice. That was a telephone conversation ¢ 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes. “How did you make out?” 

I said, “I told the Senator and he never even heard it through. He 
said, no, he wanted nothing to do with it.” 

Kesselhaut said, “All right. You gave it a good try.” 

And the only person who knew about it was—we were to have a 
Hudson County Day, and I was in touch with Frank Eggers, and I 
told him, over the phone. This was also from Essex House. And 
Frank Eggers was 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the time a little better as to when you talked 
to Eggers 

Mr. Bisnop. Yes. It was in the afternoon of that same day. 

Mr. Rice. Of that same day? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And you repeated this deal, or proposition, to Eggers? 

Mr. BisHop. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And that is the only other person you told about that? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes. And Eggers said, “Good God, don’t let him have 
anything to do with those people.” 

That was all. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Keravver. No questions. 

The CuatkMan. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witry. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Mr. Bisnop. ‘Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Krieger. 

Mr. Bisnop. Excuse me. I am awfully sorry. That was 1949, 
and not 1948. 

The CuamrmMan. We will correct the record. The years was 1949, 
instead of 1948. 

Mr. Btsuor. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Bisnor. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. The committee would like to make this statement. 
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It is, of course, the policy of the committee to afford an opportunity 
to any person whose name is mentioned here to have any reply that 
he or she may desire. In connection with Abner Zwillman, these 
facts are being developed, and it had been the hope of the committee 
that he would be here in person. Every possible effort has been made 
to locate him and to serve him. For a month, the committee’s repre- 
sentatives have sought him. His lawyers have been notified. Tele- 
grams have been sent to his home and to other places where it. is 
thought he might be. 

The press has been very cooperative. His picture has appeared 
in the press, and press notices in virtually every newspaper in the 
country have carried the information that this committee desires to 
have him. The FBI has cooperated, the Coast Guard, and others, 
but he is still missing. 

We therefore feel that he certainly cannot complain because he 
must know that the committee is seeking him, and it is our belief that 
he is avoiding process. 

Mrs. Krieger, please. 

Mrs. Krieger, will you kindly raise your right hand, please? In 
the presence of Almighty God, do you swear that the testimony you 
give shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I do. 

The Charman. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF MURIEL KRIEGER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The CuHarrmMan. Now will you kindly state your full name? 

Mrs. Krircer. Muriel Krieger. 

The Cramman. Muriel Krieger. And Mrs. Krieger, your address ¢ 

Mrs. Krieger. 885 West End Avenue. 

The CuarrmMan. West End Avenue, of what city? 

Mrs. Kringer. New York City. 

The Cuamman. Where have you lived previously ¢ 

Mrs. Krincer. Jersey City. 

The CuarrMan. Jersey City! 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And how long did you reside there? 

Mrs. Kriecer. For 5 years. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you married ¢ 

Mrs. Krieger. No longer. 

The Cuarmman. No longer. You were previously married? 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And to whom ? 

Mrs. Krircer. To Harold Krieger. 

The Cuatmrman. Harold Krieger. He is the man who has just 
testified earlier this afternoon and this morning? 

Mrs. Krircer. I believe so. 

The CuarrmMan. And you have been divorced ? 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. When did that take place? 

Mrs. Krircer. July 13. 

Phe Cuatrman, Of this vear? 


Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. 
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The CHairman. Now, Mrs. Krieger, might I ask you at the outset 
if you will keep your voice up, please, in answering the questions / 

Mrs. Kriecer. I will try. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Krieger, we had some difficulty locating you, and 
finally had to serve a subpena upon you in order to get you here. 
Are you reluctant to testify ¢ 

Mrs. Krircer. Not since I have been subpenaed. 

Mr. Moser. But in any case, you will tell us the whole story, will 
you! 

Mrs. Krircer. Everything I know. 

Mr. Moser. A few minutes ago your former husband was testifying 
here. We asked him a lot of questions, and we want to ask you 
whether you would give the same answers to some of those questions. 
But before doing so, | would like to ask you, in connection with your 
divorce, did you have any trouble getting a lawyer? 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. What was the situation ¢ 

Mrs. Kriecer. Well, every lawyer approached refused to take the 
case because the pressure was put on the lawyer by Harold Krieger 
wr friends of his. 

Mr. Moser. You finally got one, did vou‘ 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. And has any pressure been put upon you to keep you 
from testifying here ¢ 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of pressure ? 

Mrs. Krircer. A lawyer whom I retained called me on the tele 
phone and told me to come to see him, and he told me that for my 
own good it was best that I didn’t testify. When I asked him why, 
he said, “Your divorce isn’t final yet.” 

I said, “Yes, it is; my divorce decree was granted on July 1 

He said. “But it takes another 3 months, doesn’t it 2” 

IT said, “Yes; but my divorce is final, and I believe that I am allowed 
to testify if I am called.” 

I didn’t want to testify unless I had to. 

Mr. Moser. Was any other pressure put on you ‘ 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes. Mr. Krieger called members of my family 
and asked them to call me and tell me—beg me not to testify. 

Mr. Moser. How close a friend of Mr. Krieger is Zwillman ? 

Mrs. Krircer. I don’t know how close they are socially— 

The CHatrMan. We mean Abner Zwillman. 

Mrs. Krrecer. I beg your pardon ? 

The CHatrmMan. Abner Zwillman. 

Mrs. Krrecer. Yes, I know who you mean. I don’t know how close 
they are socially. But I do know that they have spoken together. 
They have seen each other on many occasions, and they have consulted 
with each other. I know that my husband has consulted with him. 

Mr. Moser. On what kind of things does he consult with him. 

Mrs. Krirger. I believe labor and politics. 

Mr. Moser. Has he called him often on the telephone? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Mr. Krieger has called Mr. Zwillman, ves. 

Mr. Moser. Very frequently? 
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Mrs. Krrecer. At times, quite frequently. 

Mr. Moser. re you ever heard Mr. Krieger refer to Zwillman 
as the “big fellow” 

Mrs. KRrIecer. Th: it was the only way he was referred to. 

Mr. Moser. And he referred to Kenny as the “little fellow”? 

Mr. Krrecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he do that often ? 

Mrs. Krieger. As many times as I heard him speak of him. 

Mr. Moser. He always referred to them that way? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. He never called him Longie, and very in- 
frequently Abe. 

Mr. Moser. He always called him the “big fellow”? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes, and most other people did, too. Everyone 
who referred to him used his name by calling him the “big fellow.” 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Krieger, it is very important for you to be sure 
about that, because he testified a few minutes ago under oath that he 
never used that expression under any circumstances that he could 
recall. 

Mrs. Krincer. Well, they were reluctant to use his name over the 
telephone. And even in conversation, they would refer to him as 
the “big fellow.” 

Mr. Moser. You mean the phrase “big fellow” was sort of a code 
so that they would not use his name over the telephone ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And they used the words “little fellow” as a sort of 
code to refer to Mayor Kenny ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Now, we also asked Mr. Krieger whether Zwillman 
had been responsible for his obtaining clients in the policy business 
back in the early thirties. Do you know anything about that? 

Mrs. Krrecer. I don’t think he did, but I can’t say. I don’t think 
he knew him at that time. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t think he knew him. Is it not true that 
Zwillman was the one who introduced him to one of his first labor 
union clients? 

Mrs. Krircer. Which client would that be? 

Mr. Moser. We have information to the effect that Zwillman in- 

troduced him to the pipe layers’ union. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. If I remember correctly, my husband’s first union 
was the news dealers. 

Mr. Moser. The news dealers. 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And did Zwillman have anything to do with putting 
him in connection with those ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I am sure that he didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know of any union that Zwillman was respon- 
sible for getting him retained by ? 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes, the liquor union. 

Mr. Moser. The liquor union ¢ 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you think that Zwillman was directly responsible 
for that / 

Mrs. Krrecer. I do. 

Mr. Moser. What is your recollection of that? What happened ? 
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Mrs. Kareger. I remember that Mr. Krieger at that time—that was 
about 5 years ago—had shown me a sheaf of papers, and there was a 
union contract. I believe that a salary was mentioned, and he hoped 
that he would be retained as their counsel, and he was always very, 
very much affected by Mr. Zwillman’s opinion of him. And I think 
that it was Mr. Zwillman’s say-so that got him the job. He said so. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger said that it was Zwillman’s influence that 
got him the job as counsel for the union; is that correct ¢ 

Mrs, Karmorr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Krieger ever tell you that the policy boys gave 
him a Nash car one time as a present 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Moser. He did tell you that ? 

Mrs. Krineer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He testified here that that did not happen. 

Mr. Krircger. Then he wasn’t telling the truth. 

Mr. Mosrr. Either that, or he was not telling us the truth; one 
way or the other. 

Mrs. Krimerr. Could be. 

Mr. Moser. Now, we also asked him if he ever went to Zwillman’s 
residence to see him, and he testified that he did occasionally. Can 
you say whether that is true or not? 

Mrs. Krimcer. I think he did visit him frequently. 

Mr. Mosrr. How frequently ¢ 

Mrs. Kriecrer. There were times that he would see him once a week. 

Mr. Moser. How often¢ Once every Sunday or Saturday, or some- 
thing ¢ 

Mrs. Krinerr. On Saturdays, generally. 

Mr. Moser. Every Saturday he would go over é 

Mrs. Krircer. For a period of time, yes; sometimes for 2 months 
at a time, or a month at a time, and then he didn’t seem to be going 
there for a while. Then he would start going there again. 

Mr. Moser. He would go every week / 

Mrs. Kringer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was he going there for a specific purpose ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I guess he must have. He would sometimes speak to 
him before he would go over there. 

Mr. Moser. He told us that he sometimes just happened to drop in 
because he was in the neighborhood, but he never went there for any 
specific purpose. What do you say to that? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I would say it wasn’t true. 

Mr. Moser. Because he did go there for a specific purpose? 

Mrs. Krircer. I heard the conversations that transpired. I don’t 
know what they pertained to. 

Mr. Moser. But you do know from those conversations that he was 
going there for a purpose; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Krincer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Would he call up in advance and make arrangements 
to go? 

Mrs. Krieger. Generally, yes. 

Mr. Moser. He did not just drop in? 

Mrs. Krieger. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you know, he made specific arrangements, 

hen ¢ 
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Mrs. Krrecer. On several occasions I heard the arrangements being 
made. 

Mr. Moser. Now, you and Mr. Krieger went to Florida for several 
weeks, did you not ¢ 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go in the winter of 1948-49? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Yes, we did. — - 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman there at the time ¢ 

Mrs. Krrecer. He was there for a few years. I don’t remember just 
which the years were. 

Mr. Moser. You mean for several of the years that you went there, 
he was there at the same time ? 

Mrs. Krieger. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Was Mr. Krieger down there to attend labor meetings? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Moser. And was Zwillman there for the same purpose / 

Mrs. Kriecer. That I can’t say, but I know that they used to confer 
almost every afternoon. 

Mr. Moser. They conferred every afternoon. Mr. Krieger said that 
they did not confer, that he merely met him casually, if he happened 
to see him at the hotel. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. I know that the telephone was constantly in play. 
He was always being paged at the hotel. Mr. Zwillman would gen- 
erally ask him to come, or he would call Mr. Zwillman and make 
arrangements to see him. 

Mr. Moser. They were constantly in touch with each other by 
telephone / 

Mrs. Kriscer. Yes, they were. Then that generally preceded a visit. 
And he would spend the afternoons there generally, at the pool. 

Mr. Moser. At the pool, talking to Zwillman / 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know he was talking to Zwillman ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Well, he said he was going to talk to Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. And then when he came back, he said he had been talk 
ing to him? 

Mrs. Krireer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever see them talking together ¢ 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, you went over on some occasions ¢ 

Mrs. Kriecer. On a few occasions I did. 

Mr. Moser. Why did you only go ona few ‘ 

Mrs. Kriecer. Mr. Krieger didn’t want me to join him on many 
occasions ¢ 

Mr. Moser. Did he say why ? 

Mrs. Krieger. No, he didn't say why. His attitude was evident 
enough. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attend a dinner, a social dinner at a night elub 
at which William Green. president of the A. F. of L., was present ¢ 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman there / 

Mrs. Krisecer. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Moser. You are definite about that ? 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes, I am. 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger said that he was very definite that it was 
not so. 

Mrs. Krirecer. It was a rather important event in my life, I think, 
meeting Mr. Green, and I couldn’t help but associate him with Mr. 
Zwillman and those who were with us that evening. It was pretty 
important to me, and I remember it. 

Mr. Moser. Did you all sit at the same table / 

Mrs. Krieger. I don’t remember whether or not we did. The table 
only held room for just so many, and he either was at the same table 
or directly behind us, with another party. 

Mr. Moser. But anyway, were you in the same party / 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes, we were. 

Mr. Moser. Now I would like to ask you about the election of Mr. 
Kenny. Did Mr. Krieger take an active part in that / 

Mrs. Kriecer. Very active, I believe. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman take a part in it? 

Mrs. Krircer. Probably some part. 

Mr. Moser. Did he and Mr. Krieger talk about it? 

Mrs. Krircer. (No response. ) 

Mr. Moser. Did he and Mr. Krieger talk about it ? 

Mrs. Krieger. The answer to that is “Yes.” I can’t remember any 
definite remarks that were made, but I know that they had some dis- 
cussions with regard to it. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure that Mr. Krieger and Zwillman discussed 
the campaign ¢ 

Mrs. Krieger. Yes, 1 am sure that they did. 

Mr. Moser. And ad discussed polities ? 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Moser. On many occasions / 

Mrs. Krircer. Not on many occasions. 

Mr. Moser. But on some? 

Mrs. Krircer. But on some. 

Mr. Moser. Were they in constant telephone conversation during 
the campaign ¢ 

Mrs. Krieger. I wouldn’t say constant. 

Mr. Moser. But frequent ? 

Mrs. Krircrer. But frequently, and not always with regard to the 
campaign. 

Mr. Moser. But with regard to other matters, as well ? 

Mrs. Krizcer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did they ever discuss labor matters? 

Mrs. Kriscer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. They did ? 

Mrs. Kriscrr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger testified that they did not. Is he wrong 
about that ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Well, I would say so. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know from the conversations you heard there 
that they were discussing labor matters ? 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you also know that they discussed the campaign. 
How many unions would you say Mr. Krieger had something to do 
with ? 

Mrs. Krircer. The number of 27 was quoted to me. 
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Mr. Moser. Twenty-seven. You mean he told you he represented 
20% 

Mrs. Krreerr. No, he didn’t tell me. Others told me. But IT know 
that if it wasn’t that, it closely approximated that. 

Mr. Moser. Did anybody tell you that Krieger was the man to see 
with regard to labor matters ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Yes. Many people told me that. They told me 
when they couldn’t get anything else done, that Harold Krieger 
could do it. 

Mr. Moser. And did they ever indicate that he consulted Zwillman 
about it ? 

Mrs. Krieger. No, I am sorry. I can’t say that I do remember that. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever meet 2 man named Tony Boy in Florida? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Moser. You did? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you see him often? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Not too often. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Krieger see him often? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I believe he saw him whenever we went over to the 
Martinique, and they used to call each other frequently on the tele- 
phone. 

Mr. Moser. He called him often on the telephone ? 

Mrs. Krrearr. Yes. In fact, we were invited to his wedding. 

Mr. Moser. To Tony Boy’s wedding ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Would you know Tony Boy’s last name? 

Mrs. Krieger. No. 

Mr. Moser. If 1 told you it was Biardo, would you say that is 
right ? 

Mrs. Krircer. It wouldn't mean anything, because he was just 
referred to in our presence as Tony Boy. 

Mr. Moser. Did you go to the wedding? 

Mrs. Krieger. No. I was ill. I had an operation. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Kreiger go? 

Mrs. Krieger. No, he didn’t. I don’t think he did, 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Krieger know Charles Witkowski? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Moser. How well did he know him? 

Mrs. Krincer. He was over to our house twice. They had several 

discussions at home pertaining to labor. I don’t know whether or not 


it was with regard to any spec ‘ific problem. 
Mr. Moser. Would you say that Mr. Krieger and Zwillman are 


quite close ¢ 

Mrs. Knrrecer. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Moser. Very close ? 

Mrs. Krincer. I think so. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Krieger said that he never talked to Witkowski 
about any labor matters or politics. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Krivrcer. I wouldn’t remember politics. But I would say that 
they did discuss labor. They dise ussed the longshoreman problem. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Krieger have any dealings with Jerry Catena 
in Florida? 


Mrs. Krieger. As far as I know, it was only social. 
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Mr. Moser. Just. social. But he did see him ? 

Mrs. Krriecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever meet Abe Lew down there / 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes; I know Abe Lew. 

Mr. Moser. And did Mx. Krieger have dealings with him ¢ 

Mrs. Kruecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How about Mr. Ellenstein, Meyer C. Ellenstein? Did 
Mr. Krieger have any dealings with him? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I think he did. 

Mr. Moser. Occasionally or frequently 

Mrs. Kriecer. I would say occasionally. 

Mr. Moser. Has Mr. Ellenstein ever called on Mr. 
ance in labor matters ¢ 

Mrs. Krireer. I couldn’t say definitely. 

Mr. Moser. Would you say it was true that Mr. Krieger and Mr. 
Zwillman engineered the election of Mr. Kenny in 1949? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I would say Mr. Krieger was much more responsible 
for his election than Mr. Zwillman was. Of course, I don’t know what 


. Krieger 


Krieger for assist- 


he contributed to the election physically. I know that Mr 


did. 


Mr. Moser. Do you think that Mr. Zwillman contributed any money 


to it? 

Mrs. Krircer. That I never heard of. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recall a dinner at the home of Paul Hanley, the 
son-in-law of Mr. Kenny, a year before the election at which Mr. 
Krieger said something about being able to throw some votes? Do 
vou remember that ¢ 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. What happened ¢ 

Mrs. Kriecer. I don’t remember what started it, but I think that 
Mr. Hanley mentioned the fact that Mr. Hague and Mr. Kenny were 
at loggerheads, and there was some difficulty there. Mr. Hanley at 
that time thought it would be a very, very good idea to do something 
about getting Mr. Kenny to run as mayor, and Harry said that he 
woul l try to swing the vote. He said that he was sure that he would 
have no diflic ulty in doing it, and, as a matter of fact, we went out with 
the mayor’s daughter and son-in-law very frequently, and Mr. Hanley 
would introduce Harold as bei ‘ing the greatest labor lawyer, because 
in his opinion I think he thought he was, and he probably felt that he 
could be responsible for swinging the vote. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Krieger ever talk about campaign str ategy and 
policy in connection with——— 

Mrs. Kriecer. I don’t think so. I think that Mr 
pretty well figured out 
it quite adequately. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know about the testimonial dinner 
Mr. Krieger on June 26, 1949? 

Mrs. Krriecer. I was there. 

Mr. Moser. He received a 


+ ¢ 


. Krieger had it 
, and that there were others who were handling 


oiven for 


gold-plated typewriter, as I understand 


Mrs. Krieger. Yes, he did. 
Mir. Moser. Was he offered a Cadillac ? 
Mrs. Krieger. He told me that that was—in fact 


13 think they made 
an announcement of the facet, but 


I don’t remember definitely. But 
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I do know that he told me that he would be given a Cadillac. But he 
said that he didn’t want it because he didn’t have enough money, and 
also because he thought it would be sort of a political front to the 
people. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Krieger, I think, did testify that there had been 
some newspaper publication of the fact, but that it did not materialize. 

Mrs. Kriscer. He never did get the Cadillac. 

The CuatrMan. That is what he said, that he never received it 
himself. 

Mrs. Krieger. He may have gotten the cash for it. [think he said 
he did. 

The CuarrMan. Can you be a little more specific? Do you know 
definitely whether cash was presented to Mr. Krieger, and if he ac- 
cepted it ? 

Mrs. Krincer. All I can remember is that he said he was going to 
get the cash, because he needed it. He said he was broke and that he 
couldn’t afford to get t he—— 

The Cuairman. I beg your pardon. There was some mention made 
today of the fact that he did receive the difference between the trade-in 
of his other car and a Buick. 

Mrs. Krireer. Yes; that is right. 

The CHairMan. So the statement is correct ? 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know a man named David Lieb? 

Mrs. Krincer. Lieb’ Yes; I did know him. 

Mr. Moser. What was his business, do you remember? 

Mrs. Krircer. I don’t know specifically. It was some fine line of 
building. I just don’t know to what extent or what particular depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Moser. Something to do with building? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. The fact is that he was a mason contractor. Does that 
help you remember ¢ 

Mrs. Kriscer. It might. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever visit your home ¢ 

Mrs. Krieger. No; he never did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear any business discussions between him 
and Krieger ¢ 

Mrs. Krincer. Just twice, I think, and I didn’t hear the discussions 
actually. But there was just some mention made of bricks, or I don’t 
remember. 

Mr. Moser. Did Lieb call Mr. Krieger on the telephone ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes, he did; several times. 

Mr. Moser. Several times ¢ 

Mrs. Krrecer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever remember a conversation in which he said 
that the contract would have to be discussed with the “Big Fellow”? 

Mrs. Krircrer. That I don’t remember. 

Mr. Moser. You don’t remember that? 

Mrs. Krircer. No. 

Mr. Moser. Now, do you know Donald Spence? 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He represented a company called People’s Express Co. 
that made an offer for rental of the Newark Union Truck Terminal. 
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Do you remember whether that was ever discussed with Mr. Krieger 
or Mr. Spence ¢ 
Mrs. Krieger. I don’t know anything about it, if it was. I don’t 
know anything about it. 
Mr. Moser. You ¢ say it was not discussed ? 
Mrs. Kriecer. I say, if it was, I never heard it. 
Mr. Moser. You don’t know whether it was discussed or not, then ? 
Mrs. Kriscger. The Mutual Trucking Co. ? 
Mr. Mosrr. The People’s Trucking Co. 
Mrs. Krircer. No. No trucking company at all. 
Mr. Moser. People’s Express Co., it was called. 
Mrs. Krrecer. No. 
Mr. Mosrer. Do you remember any discussion about the Port of New 
York Authority ? 
Mrs. Krrecer. I do; yes. 
Mr. Moser. And the difficulty of getting trucks into the terminal ? 
Mrs. Krieger. No; I don’t remember that. All I remember is that 
some mention was made of Harold’s being given a commission, some- 
thing about the port authority, the commissioner of the port authority. 
[ know he wanted it and he discussed it with him. 
Mr. Moser. Yes? 
Mrs. annette. As he discussed it with others. 
Mr. Moser. Now, in regard to the election of Governor Driscoll, did 
Harold Krieger r do any work for Driscoll? 
Mrs. Krincer. Yes; he did. I think almost equally as much as with 
Mayor Kenny. 
Mr. Moser. I am sorry. I had an interruption and I did not hear 
your answer. 
Mrs. Kriecer. Almost as much as for Mayor Kenny. 
Mr. Moser. He worked hard for Driscoll? 
Mrs. Krieger. Very hard; yes. 
Mr. Moser. Did he make’ any attempts to swing any labor unions 
t over in favor of Driscoll? 
Mrs. Krincer. Yes; he certainly did. 
Mr. Moser. He testified that he did not support either party in the 
ampaign; that he sat by and did not support Driscoll or Wene. What 
i: your understanding of that ? 
n Mrs. Krincrr. I know that he supported Driscoll. As a matter of 
fact, we met subsequently and Driscoll was called over to me and intro- 
duced to me, and I think he felt very, very happy about his election, 
t and he felt very, very proud to be with Harold. I remember the 


conversations that were made and I remember the campaigning that 
was done. 


Mr. Moser. Did he work hard for Driscoll ? 
Mrs. Krirger. He was out every night. 


Mr. Moser. Every night. And working with these labor unions 
id trying to swing them over ? 
rs; Mrs. Krircer. Yes; and also the wards and the districts. 

The CHarrMan. Mrs. Krieger, are you in a position to state whether 
or not Abner Zwillman participated in any of the activities in connec- 
tion with the elections ? 

Mrs. Krreerer. Frankly, I remember all of this vaguely. I remem- 
ber spurts of conversation here and there. I can’t say specifically 
SO. 
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what the conversations entailed, but I do remember that they centered 
around the elec tion. 

The Cuairman. That is, the conversations with Zwillman ? 

Mrs. Krrecrr. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You are quite clear, are you, that Zwillman and Mr. 
Krieger did discuss these elections ¢ 

Mrs. Krieerr. Yes, they discussed it. I don’t know whether or 
not Mr. Zwillman was just partially interested or asked just to be 
informed or just out of idle curiosity, or how involved he was. I can’t 
say that. 

Mr. Moser. But they did discuss it frequently, did they? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Not too frequently ; on occasion. 

Mr. Moser. Now, Mr. Krieger worked very hard for the campaign ? 

Mrs. Krinerr. Oh, ves: he did. 

Mr. Moser. Did he contribute any money toward them ? 

Mrs. Krincer. Not that | know of. 

Mr. Moser. And you do not know whether Zwillman did, either ? 

Mrs. Krircer. No: I don't. 

Mr. Moser. Now, Mrs. Krieger, I just want to say that we ap- 
preciate your testifying, although we had to get vou here by subpena. 
I happen to know of your reluctance to testify, and we appreciate 
your willingness to do so, in spite of the pressure we put on to bring 
you 1m. 

The CHaiman. Senator Wiley, have you any questions? 

Senator Witey. You said that your husband referred to Zwillman 
as the “Big Boy”? 

Mrs. Krineer. The big fellow. 

Senator Witey. The big fellow; who was the little fellow ? 

Mrs. Krirger. Mayor Kenny. 

Senator Witey. What did you understand was implied by the words 
“bio fellow”? 

Mrs. Krreeer. Well, 1 don’t think an implication would be fair at 
this point. Lam not ina position to analyze what he meant by it. 1 
know that was the title he was commonly referred to, and I assumed 
it was because they didn’t want to use his name. 

Senator Witry. Well. that is why I asked you, from your conversa- 
tion with your husband or from any other source, would it be fair 
to draw the implication that the words “big fellow” meant that he 
was running the mayor? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Running the mayor? 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Mrs. Krrecer. The implication might have been there, and I could 
have drawn any inference from it, but I don’t think it is fair for me to 
draw an inference. I can’t qualify any further. 

Senator Witry. Well, I think that you have answered this, but I 
think anybody would draw that inference, and if you have not any 
facts to base that inference on—— 

Mrs. Krircer. That is it. 

Senator Witry (continuing). I think it is well to get the explana- 
tion. 

Then, do you think it was just a term that was applied in order to 
stop anyone from listening in to know whom they referred to? 

Mrs. Krircer. Yes; I think that was it exactly. 
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Senator Winey. Have you any information to show that the mayor, 
the little fellow, w: as under the domination of Zwillman / 

Mrs. Krieger. No: I have not. 

Senator Winey. When you talk about your husband engaging in t! 
political activity, do vou know what those activities consisted « 
except that he went out and spoke? Do you know of anything alse! 

Mrs. Krireer. 1 know that there were many meetings that were 
held—conferences. 

Senator Winery. Yes. Well, now, is it right to draw from your 
tutement this inference that because of the fact that he represe nted 
ome 27 unions, which gave him quitea position of 

Mors. Kriecer. Influence and power; yes. 

Senator Winey (continuing). Influence and power, that his vor 
vas necessarily influential / That is what lear 1% 

Mrs. Krrecer. Mr. Krieger's voice. 

Senator Winery. Yes. 

Mrs. Krieger. [think it was most Important, most influential. 

Senator Winey. | am trying to get at whether you know of a) \ 
ction on his part in his activities that was wrong. 

Mr. Krircer. Well, how do vou mean wrong’ He was just an a 
tive campaigner for lis party. 

Senator Winky. I think you have answered this then. 

In other words, his activities consisted in speaking, seeking to in 
fluence by talking. Did he use any kind of force or did he use money 
of anv kind? 

Mrs. Krieger. He may have. I think he got contributions from 
friends. | don't know how much money Was involved. 

Senator Winey. What was his influence with the unions? 

Mrs. Krirncer. Well, Ll would say it was most powerful. 

Senator Witry. In what respect : because he was their lawyer / 

Mrs. Krieger. Well, you would have to ask me more specifically. 

Senator Winery. What did his activity consist of 4 

Mrs. Krieger. | know he was able to settle strikes that no one had 
appare ntly been able to settle before him. 

Senator Witry. He represented the union / 

Mrs. Krincer. Yes: and he was called in as labor arbitrator when 
there was always much difliculty, 

Senator Wii y. Well. settling strikes 1s an honorable business: 
not / 

Mrs. Krincer. Yes: 1 would say so. 

Senator Witry. Do you know of anything dishonorable that he 
Was engaged in / 

Mrs. Krincer. No; he always made it a point to keep his business 
irom me, 

Senator Wintry. You have seen him with Zwillman a number of 
times / 

Mrs. Krirerr. Yes: I have. 

Senator Winey. Did ZAwillman dominate him or did he dominate 
ZWithman ¢ 

os s. Krieger. Oh. no: Zwillman dominated him. 

nator Winey. He did? 

Mrs. Krirerr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Witey. Now, that is a conclusion. Can you tell me of any 
histances—— 
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Mrs. Kriecer. Well, he would consult with him and ask his opinion, 
and if Zwillman said something, I believe that was done. 
Senator Winery. That probably was one of the indications that 

Zwillman was the big fellow, do you think ¢ 

Mrs. Krrecer. It might be. 

Senator Witry. Did you see Zwillman in contact with the mayor 
any time? 

Mrs. Kriecer. No; I never did. 

Senator Wiiry. You know of no instance where he was able to 
influence the mayor one way or the other, do you ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Well, I don’t know what he could have influenced 
the mayor in. 

Senator Witry. Have you any recollection of any wrong conduct 
or misconduct that you witnessed between your husband and Zwill- 
man ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. No. As I mentioned before, they were very, very 
careful to avoid discussing their labor problems or their business 
problems, and they tried to avoid doing it in front of me. 

Senator Witey. What was Zwillman’s general reputation? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Well, people liked him. I know that when his repu- 
tation came to my attention, and I heard of his past associations and 

ast misconduct, I questioned my husband’s affiliation with him, and 
ie laughed them off. He said that those things were never true. 

Senator Witry. That is all. 

‘The CHatrMAN. Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Keravuvrer. Mrs. Krieger, I thought that we might try to 
clear up one matter. We have always known, and I know Mr. Wil- 
liam Green to be a man of fine character and good standing, and 

an honorable man, and I am sure that you did not mean any adverse 
inference in his having a meal with your husband—your husband in- 
vited him, I take it, to have a meal with you, is that it? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I don’t think it was Mr. Krieger's party. I think 
it was Mr. Zwillman’s party, but it was a social evening, and we 
merely sat and passed the evening together in a night club. 

Senator Keravuver. And a good many people were there; is that 
right? 

Mrs. Kriecer. Oh, many people there; yes. 

Senator Kerauver. About how many ? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I would say about 30, perhaps. 

Senator Keravver. You do not know for sure who gave the party? 

Mrs. Kriecer. I wouldn’t say for sure, but I think it was Mr. 
Zwillman. 

Senator Keravver. So you all were just there, and you do not know 
what the connection with Mr. Green or anything else about it was? 

Mrs. Kriecer. No. 

You see, everyone in the labor field was there. It was the American 
Federation of Labor, and most of the people were very, very good 
friends. 

Senator Kerauver. So it was during a time of a convention in 
Miami? 

Mrs. Krrecer. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. All right; that is all. 

The Cuairman. I suppose, Mrs. Krieger, there was a lot of frater- 
nizing and good fellowship there? There was not anything particu- 
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larly objectionable or which would reflect discreditably upon Mr. 
Green ¢ 

Mrs. Krrecer. Not at all; definitely not. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. We are very much obliged 
to you indeed. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Senator Winey. I would like to ask one more question. 

You spoke about the general reputation of Zwillman. Do you 
know of any of his activities on the State level ? 

Mrs. Krircer. Such as? 

Senator Witry. In connection with State politics. 

Mrs. Kriecer. Yes; I think there were many. 

Senator Wirey. For instance, what ? 

Mrs. Krrecer. Well, I remember that during the time that ex 
Mayor Hague was seeking to become nominated—I don’t remember 
what the specific position was, and you might refresh my memory 
on that—there were talks of meetings, and M: ayor Meyer Ellenstein 
ind Thourot were mentioned, and Dave Wilentz was mentioned, and 
there were a series of these meetings held. I believe that this was 
public knowledge. It was in the paper, I think, or maybe some of 
it wasn’t, but 1 know that Zwillman was consulted about it, and he 
very often was called in. 

Senator Witey. Was that the Democratic National Committee— 

Mrs. Kriecer. It might have been. It was just sort of Hague’s last 
stand, 

The Cuatrman. That is all, Mrs. Krieger. Will you just step 
aside ¢ 

Mr. Krieger ¢ Mr. Krieger, will you just come around? Mr. 
wy at the committee does not desire to require you to come back, 
but the committee felt it might only be fair and proper to afford you 
an opportunity to come back if you so desired. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF HAROLD KRIEGER 


Mr. Krrecer. Thank you, Senator. 

The CuarrMaNn. In other words, it is a matter that would be en- 
tirely up to you. We do not wish to order it or to suggest it, but, 
on the other hand, we do not prevent it, and if you desire to say any- 
thing in view of the testimony, you are at perfect liberty to ‘do so. 

Mr. Krreeer. Frankly, I did not hear all of the testimony. I was 
downstairs trying to ms ake some reservations to leave. 

Needless to say, I was surprised at much that I did hear. I don’t 
think anything T could possibly say could explain it, except that it 
is a matter of common knowledge of people when husband and wife 
have the position that we have in that the child presently is with 
me, some people become vindictive and will go to any ends in that 
respect, 

don’t think there is anything further I can add. I regret very 
much this incident happening. I am sure it was not with the knowl- 
edge of the members of the committee. I don’t think they would 
be a party to anything like that. 

[ have got a daughter 16 years old, and I would not want her to 

now anything about it. 

The Cuatrman. That is all. We just thought you would have a 
right to reply. 
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Mr. Witkowski, will you please raise your right hand? 
In the presence of Almighty God, will you swear the testimony you 


are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing ‘but 
the truth? 

Mr. Wirkowskt1. I do, sir. 

Mr. Mosrr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Frisch to pro- 
ceed with the questioning of Mr. Witkowski. 

Senator Kerauver. You are Mr. Charles Witkowski ? 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES S. WITKOWSKI, COMMISSIONER OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. Wirkowskt. Yes, sit 
Senator Keravver. Are you a commissioner of Jersey City? 

Mr. Wirkowskt. Commissioner of publie works. 

Senator Kerauver. Commissioner of public works ? 

Mr. Wrrtowskt. Formerly of the department of public safety, 
formerly police commissioner. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Witkowski, do you mind if I ask you to raise your 
voice? It isa little hard to “ay ar you. 

Mr. Wirkowskt. Yes. s 

Senator KEFAUVER. ra. us get what you are now and what you 
were previously. You are now the commissioner of public works / 

Mr. Wirkowskt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. As such you have charge of streets, buildings, 
and things of that sort, I ti gs it ¢ 

Mr. Wrrkxowskr. No, si 

Senator Kerauver. W hi at do you have charge of ? 

Mr. Wrrkowsktr. My department has been stripped down to the 
lighting system ot the ¢ itv of Je ov C ity. 

Senator Keratver. You just take care of the lights? 

Mr. WirxKowsk1. That is all. 

Senator Krrauver. What do you mean by “stripped down”? 

Mr. Wirkowskt. When we first went into office we had certain de- 
partments allocated to each commissioner. There are five com- 
missioners, and in the form of government which we have in Jersey 
City, and the department of public works included at that time streets 
sewers, lighting, various motor vehicles, and sundry other depart 
ments—thev are the more lnportant of the various departments that 
comprised the department of publie works 

After December 5, 1950, I was transferred from the department of 
public safety, where I had the police and fire departments under m) 
supe ‘rvision, into this depart tment, and all those other departments 
which were previously in the department of public works were distrib 
uted between the three Wik yor ity commmissioners who voted to strip 
the two minority commissioners, that is, Commissioner Murray and 
myself were stripped at that particular time, and from that time on 
have been identified as the majority and minority groups. 

Senator Krravver. So you are a minority commissioner, with 
nothing but lights left ? 

Mir. Wirkowsk1, Yes. sir. 


Senator Krrauver. Then, previously you were commissioner of 


public safety? How long were you commissioner of public safety ? 


' 
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Mr. Wirkowsk1. I was commissioner of public safety from May 17, 
1949, to December 5, 1950. 

Senator Keravuver. A little more than a year and a half. 

Mr. Wirkowsktr. Eighteen months it was. 

Senator Kerauver. While you were commissioner of public safety, 
were you a majority commisioner ¢ 

Mr. Wirkowskr. Well, we are all, the five—the five were in harmony. 

Senator Keravver. All right. I did not mean to take over the 
questioning. 

Mr. Friscu. Commissioner, when you came into your position as 
director of public safety, were you asked by the mayor to allow him to 
appoint the members of your gambling squad, your confidential squad 

Mr. Wirxowskt. No. When I first went into the department I 
inherited the gambling squad from the regime which we defeated. I 
had them in operation for about 6 weeks, during which time my best 
recollection at the present time is they didn’t make any arrests. So | 
had a talk with the mayor, and he suggested various names to compris 
anew gambling squad, so he suggested two superiors and about seven 
patrolmen. 

We put them into plain clothes and gave them city-wide jurisdic- 
tion to clean up the gambling situation, and they were in operation 
for a period of about seven months, during which time they had only 
made one arrest. 

I became considerably concerned about the fact that they had only 
made one arrest, because the prosecutor’s office, whic! 1 has county- wide 
urisdiction, has a de ‘partme nt of about six men who go out and ferret 
out gambling activities and try to Suppress 1, and they were making 
arrests. 

Now, just because T had a gambling squad did not mean that the job 
of ferreting out the gambling activities was confined to that squad 
itself. That squad was placed there theoretically to keep the rest 
of the department on its toes, and to implement the activity to ferret 
out the gambling element. So in view of the fact that the prosecu- 
tor’s men were making those arrests, they having only about SIX men 
to go out and do a job where IT had about 800 men under my supervi 

on, | became consider: ably « ‘concerned, so I went to the super lors of the 

partment, and I told them that by virtue of the presence of the 
ambling squad they may be under the impression that gambling was 
taken out of their jurisdiction. 

Of course, I had met with them on several occasions prior thereto, 
but this—I am leading up to the situation now where I created the new 

iunbling squad. 

L told them that they were responsible for their precincts, and it was 
ip to them to apprehend anvone who may be inclined to engage in 
gambling activities. 

I told them that I would give them a reasonable time within which 
o clean the situation up, and if they didn’t do it, IT would create a 
personal gambling squad which would operate out of my office under 
nh supervision with floating powers, and they would be able to vO 
nto any section of the city without notifying any captain or any 

perior: and when they would make an arrest, the captain in that 

ticular precinct would be answerable thereto, and punished if 
necessary. 
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So, after waiting about 6 weeks, there may have been one or two 
arrests that were made by the various captains throughout the city 
of Jersey City, but I was dissatisfied, and I then proceeded to inquire 
into the department to find out w hom I might be able to depend upon, 
and all my inquiries with the superiors in the department led me to 
Detective Brooks. 

I had him working quietly to observe various sections of the city 
of Jersey City, at which time he reported to me and gave me the 
names of various individuals who were in action at the Journal Square 
area of Jersey City, and after — such an observation for about 
a period of a month, on about May 1, 1950, I appointed three men 
to the gambling squad, and J coiiaealy found favorable results. 

I supplemented that squad up until it reached a number of about 
seven or eight men, so that up until the time that I was stripped of 
my powers and transferred from the department they had made in 
the neighborhood of about 180 arrests. 

Mr. Friscu. That would be approximately a 7-month period, May 
until December ? 

Mr. Wirkxowski. That was a period comparable to the period of 
time which the previous confidential squad was in operation, or the 
gambling squad, I should call it. 

Mr. Friscn. And your new squad made 180 arrests in that period, 
approximately, whereas the former one had only made one arrest in 
that period ? 

Mr. Wirkowsk1. That is right, sir. 

Senator Wirey. How many convictions did you get? 

Mr. Wirxowsx. The convictions were very high. I don’t think 
there were any more than about 5 percent that—well, I would say— 
were released. 

You see, at that particular time in the State of New Jersey there 
was some question about double jeopardy. 

In the city of Jersey City we have what is called a Disorderly Per- 
sons Act. You take him before a magistrate, and there they enter a 
plea—usually they enter a plea of guilty and are fined, and a maximum 
fine is $175, and then they are held for the grand j jury on the gambling 
activity phase of the « ‘harge. 

Now, understand that recently there has been some question about 
double jeopardy, and in some cases the plea of double jeopardy pre 
vailed, but nevertheless, they were convicted in the lower court. 

Mr. Friscu. Commissioner, after you got into the position of polic: 
commissioner, you began to move into the water front, is that not 
right? 

Mr. Wrrkowskt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Friscn. Would you te Il us the situation there, please ? 

Mr. Wrrxowskr. Well, in the year 1949 there was a strike on the 
water front for a period of about 7 weeks; and then in the year 1950 
in the summertime, again there was another strike for a ‘period of 
about 8 or 9 weeks. 

In the year of 1950 the same reasons for the strike as in the year 
1949—there was a quarrel over who was to take over the loading on the 
piers, piers D and F in the city of Jersey City, and because of the 
quarrel! over loading, all the longshoremen were out on strike. 

Now, at this particular time, one of the men who was doing the 
loading at the time the strike broke out was beaten by several men, 
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and there was considerable publicity in the newspapers about it, and 
the mayor came to me and he said, “There may be some difficulty on 
the water front tomorrow. I think it would be best if you sent a 
couple of uniformed men down there to clean the situation up.” 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Commissioner, I want to have you make it 
clear what mayor you are talking about. 

Mr. Wrrkxowsk1. Mayor Kenny. 

Senator Kerauver. When did he go in as mayor? 

Mr. Wrrxowsk1. The same time as I went in, May 17, 1949. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Friscu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wrrxowskt. So I immediately formed a water-front squad. I 
screened a group of young GI’s, and I put them under the direction of 
a Captain Gordon; gave them specific instructions as to what to do, 
to go down and patrol the water front, watch out for gambling, loan 
sharking, and make sure that there were no fights, and if anybody 
tried to take the law into their own hands, they were to immediately 
apprehend them, arrest them, remove them from the piers, but to 
make sure there would be no water-front warfare whatsoever. 

When I created that water-front squad, the mayor came to me and 
he said, “Between the gambling squad and the water-front squad, you 
are hurting our friends.” 

I told him that I was not interested in how my friends felt; that I 
did not want my friends to hurt me. 

Mr. Friscn. Excuse me for a moment. To whom do you think the 
mayor was referring when he said that you were hurting his friends? 

Senator Kerauver. Not who you think he was referring to, but who 
he was, if you know. 

Mr. Wrrxowski. When I created the gambling squad, the first 
thing he objected to was the placing of Detective Brooks in charge 
of the gambling squad. He said at that time I may just as well have 
appointed Malone. 

Now, Malone was the deputy mayor under Hague for years, and he 
was generally regarded as the whipk: ish boy for the Hague regime, 
so that he was in disfavor, and that insofar as Brooks and the water- 
front squad was concerned, that they were going about their job a 

little too strenuously, and the same thing with the water front. 

It is generally believed at that time that the longshoremen in the 
election of 1949 were favorably disposed toward the Freedom ticket— 

hat would be our ticket—and by creating the water-front squad 
down there they probably didn’t look like we were repaying them 
for the support which they rendered to us. 

Mr. Friscn. Did you learn in advance of your stripping that you 
would be stripped / 

Mr. Wrrkowsk1. There were various rumors throughout the town 
at that particular time and, as a matter of fact, on one occasion at a 
social function, the mayor was asked outright whether or not there 
was anything to those rumors, and he said no, he could not be bothered 
answering rumors, because if he did that. all his time would be taken 
up just explaining away those situations. But nevertheless my 
gambling squad came back to me and told me that they were in- 
formed by various members of the gambling fraternity that I would 
be str ipped. 
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They named the date, December 5, and that they were laying odds a 
high as 41% to 1, and 5 to 1, that I would be transferred and steippndst of 
my de ‘partment. They guessed correctly. 

Mr. Friscu. You felt that, and you know, that that stripping 0c 
curred because of the enforcement of the gambling laws and the 
water-front situation 4 

Mr. Wrrkowsk1. They gave no further explanation of my stripping 
down to this date. 

Mr. Friscu. How did that stripping occur, Commissioner? Were 
you taken into Kenny's private office, or how was it done ¢ 

Mr. Wirkowskt. We went to a regular commission meeting one 
day, and at the conclusion of all the business on the agenda, this 
resolution was suddenly read by the city clerk, and put to a vote. 

Of course, Commisioner Murray voted against: I voted against. 
Spence, Kenny, and Massano voted for it, so by a majority vote of 
one vote. we were stripped of all our power. 

Mr. Friscu. Commissioner, going back to the 1949 election of 
Mavor Kenny and the Kenny ticket, have vou any knowledge of the 
role possibly played in that ¢ ampaign by Abner Zwillman ¢ 

Mr. Wrrkowskt. I don’t know of any role that Abner Zwillman 
may have plaved in it besides hearing the rumors, the various rumors, 
throughout the town that have been prevailing since the victory of 
1949 down to the present time. 

Mr. Friscu. What are those rumors, please / 

Senator Karauver. Well, unless he knows something of his own 
information, 1, as presiding 

Mr. Friscu. Do you know a man named George Creegan / 

Mr. Wrrkowskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Friscun. Who is George Creegan ? 

Mr. Wirkowskt. He is a friend of mine; he is the former secretary 
to Mayor Kenny. 

Mr. Friscu. Is he presently connected, or does he presently have 
any connection with city hall? 

Mr. Wirkxowskt. No; he has been removed. 

Mr. Friscu. Did Creegan participate in the Kenny campaign ? 

Mr. Wrrxowskt. Very much so. 

Mr. Friscu. Was he not in fact Kenny’s campaign manager? 

Mr. Wirkowskt. Well, he was not his campaign manager. A man 
by the name of Devlin was the campaign manager, but ‘he was very 
close to Mr. Kenny. 

Mr. Friscu. Did Creegan ever tell you anything about money for 
the election or the campaign coming into Jersey City ? 

Mr. Wrrxowskr. After our election to office, in response to many of 
these rumors, I discussed the matter with Mr. Creegan on a number of 
occasions, to which he stated that up until about a day or two before 
election, Mr. Kenny was considerably concerned about how he was 
going to raise a fund to pay the workers on election day, but that about 
a set ay or two before election, he didn’t have anything to worry about; 

hs ut a had enough money to pay the workers. 

. Friscn. Did he give you any idea what was the source of that 
uaner’ 

Mr. Wrrxowskt. There was considerable speculation. 

Mr. Friscn. But vou have no knowledge, yourself? 

Mr. Wrrkowskt. No. 
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Mr. Friscu. Did he tell you that on the night before the election 
someone came in and gave Kenny money at the § Second Ward Club? 

Mr. WirrKxowsk1. | don’t know whether he was there or not, but the 
rumors have it that the money was passed out at the Second Ward 
Club. 

Mr. Frtsca. Commissioner, do you know of the application made to 
build a race track in Secaucus, N. J. ? 

Mr. Wirkowskt. I had a conversation with Mr. Fabrikant about 
the race track. I would say it was about a month after L was stripped, 
which would be about January 1951. 

Mr. Friscu. Who were interested in building a race track there, 
do you know ¢ 

Mr. Wirxowskt. From what Mr. Fabrikant told me—— 

Mir. Friscnu. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was Mr. Fabrikant ? 

Mr. Friscu. We have an aflfidavit from Mr. Fabrikant. Will you 
tell us who Mr. Fabrikant is, please / 

Mr. Wirxowskt. Mr. Fabrikant is a jeweler in the city of New York, 
and he was a friend of Mayor Kenny’s. 

Mr. Friscn. He is not any longer? 

Mr. Wrrxowskt. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Friscn. Do you know of any reason why he is not any longer / 

Mr. Wrrxowsk1. Judging from the conversation he told me, that 
he gave me, he said that Mr. Kenny ran out on a promise that he made 
lo him. 

Mr. Friscu. What was that promise ? 

Senator Keravver. Do you have an affidavit of Mr. Fabrikant 

Mr. Friscn. Yes, we do. 

Senator Keravver. Well, we have here two affidavits, one by Ben 
Fabrikant, and the other by Gustave Drescher. Counsel Moser tells 
me they have been subpenaed to come down, but because we are 
trying to cut the hearings short, they were not brought down. 

These affidavits seem to be in form, and the ‘vy relate to a meeting at 
the 21 Club in New York City with four other. gentlemen, these two 
men being present, to discuss the financial arrangements and under- 
writing of a horse race track at Secaucus, 

Present at the conference were Hugh J. Strong, Hugh Mehorter 
of the New Jersey Racing Commission, Mayor John B. Kenny of 
Jersey City, and Ben Fabrikant. The affidavits are to the same pur 
rg They will be put into the record; but insofar as saying what 

. Fabrikant knew about rumors he had, and which he related to 
va I think—let the commissioner tell what Mr. Fabrikant told him 
about what he, Mr. Fabrikant, was going to do, but as to what he said 
about somebody else, I do not think you should testify to. 

(The affidavits referred (0 were received by the committee and are 
on file with the committee. ) 

Mr. Wirrkowskt. He told me that he attended a luncheon at the 21 
Club with the people whose names you read off that affidavit, and “ss 
told me essentially the story about how a track was contemplated 1 
Secaucus, N. J.. and that he was assured by Mayor Kenny that ‘ 
would be the one who would be able to obtain the track, and that he 
told me what to do in order to set the wheels in motion, and that he 
immediately set out to acquire the land where the track was contem- 
plated, only to find ont that somebody else had obtained it a day 
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before he attempted to obtain it, and his attempt was made 2 days 
after the luncheon was eo to have taken place. 

As a result of that, Mr. Fabrikant became angry at Mr. Kenny. 

Senator Krravver. All right. These affidavits have been filed and 
made a part of the record. 

You were asked a little while ago, and you stated when you were 
doing something about the waterfront, and some of you men there, 
that you were told to cool off your efforts. Did you finish your testi- 
mony about that matter ? 

Mr. Witkowski. Yes. I tried to tell you that he did not partic- 
ularize as to who he meant. He spoke in general terms, didn’t mention 
any names. 

Senator Krravuver. That you were going to “hurt our friends” 

Mr. Wirxowsst. Our friends. 

Senator Krrauver. Then, following that, you were stripped of your 
power, or something like that ? 

Mr. Wirkxowskt. Well, that took place about September; then it 
was an election in November, and the stripping did not take place 
until December 5. That would be a couple of months later. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you call off your men on the waterfront ? 

Mr. Wirkowsk1. No, sir; they are still there. 

Senator Krravver. The waterfront involved shipping in and out 
of -—— 
Mr. Wrrxowskr. Longshoremen, loading, stevedoring. 

Senator Keravver. In and out of Jersey City? 

Mr. Wirkowskr. On the west side of the Hudson River. 

Senator Keraver. All right, Mr. Frisch. Do you have anything 
else? 

Mr. Friscu. I just wanted to refer back to the stripping. Did 
Mayor Kenny send anybody to you to tell you the same thing, to lay 
off, “You are hurting our friends” 

Mr. Wrrrowsk1. Commissioner Murray came to me and told me, 
he spoke to the mayor about the situation, and the mayor said—— 

Senator Keravver. Commissioner Murray is here? 

Mr. Wrirkowskr. Yes; he is here. 

Senator Krravver. Why don’t you let him testify about that, Mr. 
Frisch, if he knows the conversation ? 

Mr. Friscu. Very well, Senator. That is all I have. 

Senator Keravver. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Wirry. I have no questions. 

Senator Krravver. I believe that is all, commissioner, unless you 
have something else you want to say. 

Mr. Wrrkowsk1. I believe I covered the topic. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you very much. 

The committee will have a 10-minute recess, and we will resume 
after that time. 

(Short recess. ) 

The ¢ /HATRMAY xn. The hearing will please come to order. 

James Murray 

Will you raise your right hand? 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you solemnly swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth in the testimony you 
are about to give this committee ? 

Mr. Murray. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JAMES F. MURRAY 


The CHarrMAN. Your full name? 

Mr. Murray. James F. Murray. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray, your position is what ? 

Mr. Murray. Well, my position is commissioner of parks and pub- 
lie property without the parks and public property at present. 

The Cuarrman. You area member of the commission ? 

Mr. Murray. I am. 

The Cuairman. For what period of time have you been connected 
with the city government ? 

Mr. Mornay. Since May 17, 1949. 

The Cuairman. Prior to that, had you any position with either the 
city or State government ? 

Mr. Murray. I was for a while appointed, for an ad interim term, 
by Governor Edison, as county register of studeon County. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moser, w ill you carry on? 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Murray, it is my underst: anding that a group of 
five commissioners were elected at the same time in 1949: is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. That the five of you took office and your powers were 
assigned to you by resolution. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And that at a later date, in December 1949 or 1950-——— 

ir, Murray. 1950. 

Mr. Moser. December 1950 you and Mr. Witkowski were stripped 
of your powers ¢ 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Did anybody explain to you why you were stripped 
of your powers £ 

Mr. Murray. No, nobody ever explained to me why. 

Mr. Moser. Did anyone ever say to you anything that would indi- 
cate why, from which you could draw the inference ¢ 

Mr. Murray. There were plenty of what you might call Mayor 
Kenny’ s close followers who a th: at I did not go along under the 
domination of Mr. Ke nny. 

Mr. Moser. Who said you did not go along under the domination 
of Mr. Kenny? Did he ever give you any message to convey to Mr. 
Witkowski about enforcement ot gambling laws / 

Mr. Murray. Yes, he did. He said to me that Commissioner Wit- 
kowski by his actions with the water-front squad and the antigambling 
squad was making enemies of our friends. 

Mr. Moser. Who did he mean by “our friends”? 

Mr. Murray. I asked him, “W hom do you mean ¢” 

He said, “For instance, the longshoremen.” 

I asked, “You mean the longshoremen, or so-called leaders of the 
ongshoremen 9”? 

Then he said, “Many other fellows who worked for us throughout 

e city are being molested unnecessarily by these squads that Com- 
uissioner Witkowski ba is.” 

Mr. Moser. What do you mean by the “friends” who worked for 
vou? Were they being arrested ? 

Mr. Murray. It was clear to me that what he meant was people 

ho wanted to carry on gambling propositions in the city. 
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Mr. Moser. He said those gambling people were “your friends” and 
were helping you; is that it ? 

Mr. Murray. They had helped us in the campaign, ves. 

Mr. Moser. Had they given money? Do you know, or don’t you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Mcurray. 1 do not know whether they gave money or not. He 
particularly referred, though, to the water front gang and the leaders 
of them, hke this fellow Biff Di Lorenzo, who is known up there 
as a racketeer. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Kenny say anything about opening up the 
city and letting syndicates come in? 

Mr. Murray. He did not say anything to me in so many words. 

Mr. Moser. Did he say anything about that ? 

Mr. Murray. My deductions from what he said—— 

The Cuamman. It would be possible and preferable to tell us what 
he said. 

Mr. Murray. I told you what he said. If you want me to repeat, 
1 will repeat. 

He wanted me to see Witkowski and tell Witkowski. because he 
thought Witkowski would listen to reason from me more than from 
him. So I spoke to Witkowski and Witkowski told me what these 
squads were doing. ‘They were going out after the racketeers along 
the water front. Isaid, “If that is hurting our friends, those are the 
kind of friends that should be hurt, in my opinion, too. T think vou 
are doing a good job and, as far as Tam concerned, you should continue 
to do that.” 

Mr. Most R. Did vou know very much about how the campalen Wits 
conducted in which you and the other men were elected ‘ 

Mr. Murray. In what respect / 

Mr. Moser. Was Mr. Krieger active in it? 

Mr. Murray. He was very active in it. 

Mr. Moser. He said that he was. What parts do you remember he 
plaved in it? 

Mr. Murray. I remember that he wanted everything focused over 
to his office. He wanted everything directed over to his office. So 
much so that during the last week of the campaign I told Mr. Kenny 
that from then on he need not count on me appearing in Mr. Krieger's 
office at all for anything—pictures and conferences, meetings with 






























reporters and so on. 

Mr. Moser. What was the objection to going to Mr. Krieger's office ? 

Mr. Murray. Because, in my estimation, it was not any help to us 
to have Mr. Krieger connected closely with us. 

Mr. Moser. What did Mr. Kenny say in answer to your statement 
that you would not go over there and you objected to having that 








oftice used 2 

Mr. Murray. He said that Mr. oe Was most instrumental, 
in fact, almost solely instrumental, in getting a labor parade which 
Was a very big parade there, ating our campaign and that he did 








hat job: almost alone. 

Mr. Moser. Did you object to his doing that ? 

Mr. Murray. That was atter. No, I did not object. I did not 
think that Mr. Krieger did it. There were thousands of people 
throughout the city whom I saw in that parade, whom I knew were 
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working and knew that one man could not do that. He might have 
induced some leaders of certain locals or certain labor outfits to get into 
7 with banners, but that election was a general uprising of the people 

Jersey City against a rule that had prevailed there for 36 years. 

‘f he CuarrMan. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you get the impression that Mr. Krieger was 
probably trying to either claim credit or to appear perhaps more 
influential than you thought / 

Mr. Murray. Absolutely. That was the purpose that was very 
vident to me. 

Mr. Moser. Did you hear about a cavalcade or parade that came 
ver from Newark in connection with that election ? 

Mr. Murray. No; only insofar as I have told you that the mayor, 
Mayor Kenny, told me that Krieger was almost solely instrumental 
in having that parade gotten up the way it was. 

Mr. Most rk. Do you know who Joe Stacher } 

Mr. Murray. No: I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Also known as Dr. Rosen / 

Mr. Murray. No; I do not know him. 

Mr. Moser. So your objection to having Krieger's office used was 
you felt that Krieger was claiming more credit than he was entitled 
to for the election / 

Mr. Murray. Not only that. It was generally known around and 
talked about in the city that he was connected with certain labor 
people whom I considered we did not need, we did not want, and we 
do not need. As far as IT am concerned, we do not want today in 
Jersey City. ‘That was some of those fellows lke Lucy and Brown 
n the unions, and Di Lorenzo. Some of them have records as long 
is your arm, and they should be in jail instead of going around the 
waterfront and any part of <7 oe What is more, I think 
the present police commissioner of Jersey City, Commissioner Mes. 

ino, could put them where they ath if the effort was made. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Abner Zwillman ¢ 

Mr. Murray. Tdonot know him. Lonly know of him. 

Vir. \IosErR. Did vou ever observe any efforts on his part, although 
ot knowing him directly and person: ally, did you ever see any traces 

his work, or is that something that vou know nothing of / 

Mir. Murray. That is something of which IT know nothing. I did 
ot know anything. If I did, IT would have objected to any help 
he could have given me if he did give any. 

Mr. Moser. I did not want to put the question as though it was a 
fact. We have heard of certain things, but you never observed 
anything ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I never heard of him in any connection with our cam- 
paign until long after we were elected and in office. Then there were 
mors around that he had contributed a great deal of money to our 

impaign. 

Mr. Moser. Were you yourself without any knowledge about that at 

4 You did not know anything about that / 

Mr. Murray. No. 


Mr. Moser. Commissioner Spence is also one of the commissioners. 
he not ¢ 


Mr. Murray. That is correct. 
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Mr. Moser. Has he told you anything about the National Insurance 
Agency ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. At one time he told me that a fellow—I do not 
recollect his name now—who formerly worked with him before he 
was a commissioner in the insurance company had formed an insurance 
company. 

Mr. Moser. Might his name be Mercer ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes; that is the name. 

Mr. Moser. They formed an insurance agency ¢ 

Mr. Murray. An insurance agency. They were up in Journal 
Square and he was a half partner in it. 

Mr. Moser. Has that agency done any business with the city ? 

Mr. Murray. I think that it has done some. 

Mr. Moser. What commissioner is Mr. Spence? What position does 
he occupy ¢ 

Mr. Murray. When he went in there, he was the commissioner of 
finance. 

Mr. acon. Is he still? 

Mr. Murray. Now he has taken over, since the stripping, most of 
the bureaus that were under my jurisdiction at that time. By so 
doing, he comes into a position where he can give him more insurance. 

The public buildings all come under my jurisdiction. The water 
front, as far as any property that we own was concerned operated by 
the city, came under my jurisdiction. Pier B came under my juris- 
diction. I distributed the insurance around to different friends of the 
administration and friends of my own while I was there. 

Mr. Moser. Have you any infor mation as to how much of the city’s 
insurance has gone to Mr. Spence’s agency ¢ 

Mr. Murray. I haven't got any positive information; no. 

Mr. Moser. Was there a march of longshoremen on your office at 
one time ¢ 

Mr. Murray. There was a march of longshoremen on my office in 
February 1950. 

Mr. Moser. What was the reason for that ? 

oa Murray. As ; I said, pier B was under my jurisdiction. A friend 

‘ Mayor Kenny’s, by the name of McGrath Stevedore & Co. was 
interested in getting a lease and they wanted me to give them a lease 
for over a year, which was against the law. I would not do it. I 
figured that the city should keep the upper hand and not any lessee. 
We negotiated a lease for 3 months without an option. They wanted 
an option for a year after the expiration of the 3 months, which I 
would not consent to. Besides, I insisted that pier B be insured for 
what I considered an adequate amount in case of fire or damage. 
McGrath Stevedore & Co. wanted insurance amounting to $250,000. 

I insisted upon $1,100,000. He said it would cost him $25,000 to 
$29,000 more, if I insisted upon that. I did. It was insured not for a 
quarter of a million, but insured for $1,100,000, About a month 
before the expiration of this 3 months’ lease, McGrath was in to see 
me and he urged again that I renew the lease for a longer period. ] 
said “You havea month or so to go yet, and there is lots of time.” 

IHesaid, “The leaders of the longshoremen, Murray, won't like this if 
they hear it.” 

Mr. Moser. Who said this? 
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Mr. Murray. John ey of the McGrath Stevedore Co. in my 
office at the city hall. I said, “I do not give a damn for all the leaders 
of the longshoremen from Maine to Florida if I think I am doing 
right.” 

‘| did not see w hy I should do anything illegal to please him or people 
like Di Lorenzo or people of that ilk, and I told him I would not do it. 

On February 6, I think it was, without any notice, 400 longshore- 
men under the leadership of Di Lorenzo marched on my office, came 

right up to my office. They sent no delegates with any grievance. 
They sent no commitee. But they stormed up to my oifice. I told 
them to go to the assembly chamber and I would ti alk to them, which 

I did later. 

The first thing out of the box was that they got talking about this 
lease, 

Mr. Moser. In other words, they were supporting the McGrath 
Co. ¢ 

Mr. Murray. They were supporting Mc Grath and their argument 
was that they wanted work. That day there was a ship in there and 
when they left that ship, they left work and they left that ship un- 
loaded. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Murray, I do not think that is quite within the 
jurisdiction of this committee. We are concerned with interstate 
crime, 

Mr. Murray. You ask me why the march was made on me by the 
longshoremen, and it was because I would not give them the lease. 

Mr. Moser. I think that covers it. You have answered the ques 
tion. 

I have no more questions. 

The Cuatrman. No further questions. Thank you, Mr. Murray. 

Mayor Kenny ? 

Will vou raise your right hand? 

In the presence of Almighty God do you swear the testimony you 
will give the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ? 

Mr. Kenny. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN V. KENNY 


The CuHairman. Your full name; please, for the record ? 

Mr. Kenny. John V. Kenny. 

The Cuarrman. And, Mr. Kenny, you are the mayor of Jersey City ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And you have been holding that office for how 
long? 

Mr. Kenny. Since May 17, 1949. 

The Cyatmman. Prior to that time, what, if any, connection had 
you with the municipal government ? 

Mr. Kenny. I was one of the leaders, ward leaders. 

The CuarrmMan. Had you been a commissioner at any time? 

Mr. Kenny. Some years back I was a tax commissioner and a free- 
holder of Hudson County. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Kenny, there have been certain references dur- 
ng the course of the testimony. and the committee felt that it was 


RO TT 1 pt. 18- 54 
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only fair to you that an opportunity be given to you to make any 
statement pertaining to those references, and you did indicate your 
willingness to come. 

Mr. Kenny. Definitely. 

The Cuamman. You came down voluntarily. 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Kenny, previous witnesses have testified with regard 
to the stripping of Witowski and Commissioner Murray of their power 
and indicated that Commissioner Witowski may have been stripped 
of his powers because he was too vigorous in the enforcement of gam- 
bling laws, and also it has been indicated that no explanation has ever 
been given as to why they were removed. 

Would you like to tell us why they were removed ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. That is a definite lie, as far as the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of gambling is concerned. 

The CHatrman. In other words, Mr. Mayor, the question may be 
divisible into two sections, if you wanted to take them up separately. 

Mr. Kenny. I just want to say this, Mr. Senator: Shortly after 
we took office I caused a statement to be issued in the public press that 
gambling in Jersey City and racketeering in Jersey City was at an 
end. In every statement that Commissioner Witowski issued up until 
the time of the stripping he publicly stated that he had the full coopera- 
tion of the mayor of Jersey City in this endeavor to clear Jersey City 
of the taint of organized crime in our municipality. 

Mr. Moser. We understand from previous testimony that the racket 
squad which was operating prior to the appointment of Brooks as head 
of the racket squad made practically no arrests, whereas there was a 
very great increase in arrests on the books. 

Mr. Kenny. That is true. 

Mr. Moser. It is so? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Have you any objection to the way Brooks was oper- 
iting / 

Mr. Kenny. IT had no objection and, when Mr. Witowski was 
stripped and Brooks was brought into my office, he was instructed to 
oo ahead and continue his good work. 

Mr. Moser. Why is Brooks under suspension now ? 

Mr. +p NNY. Because he was involved in an episode in the southern 
part of the State while on vacation, a shooting match. Two shots 
were fired by Brooks, according to press reports and according to the 
re nner in the commissioner's office, they were shot at a young lady 

at the hostess of a tavern in which he was visiting at that particular 
time. 

Mr. Moser. You know, don’t you, that the grand jury down there 
has failed to report a true bill, has not indicted him, and the matter 
has been dropped? You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Kenny. I read that inthe papers. 

Mr. Moser. Why, in view of that, would you still have him under 
suspension / 

Mr. Kenny. Because the case is under investigation by the commis- 
sioner at the present time. A departmental trial will be held in the 
near future. 
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Mr. Moser. Was Brooks ever notified of the reasons why he was 
suspended ? 

Mr. Kenny. I think he was familiar with the reasons from his own 
actions, conduct unbecoming an officer. 

The CHatrmMan. What interval of time was there between the so 
called stripping—I use that term because it has been referred to—of 
Witowski and the charges against Officer Brooks ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. Brooks only became involved while on vacation re 
ently. While on vacation ‘he is alleged to have gotten into a rumpus 
n some tavern down at the Jersey shore and fired two shots at either 
the girl he was with or the hostess of the tavern in which he was 
visiting. 

Mr. Moser. The interval of time ? 

Mr. Kenny. [think 3 weeks. 

Phe CHarrmMan. The stripping of Witowski was when / 

Vir. Kenny. December 1950. 

Mr. Moser. During the time that Brooks has been off the squad, 
we understand the squad is divided into two parts. 

Mr. Kenny. I would not know about that. 

Mr. Moser. One squad under Curtis, effects practically no arrests 
and the other part effects a great many. 

Mr. Kenny. No: you will have to check with Commissioner Messano 
of the police department on that. 

Mr. Moser. At the time Witowski was appointed commissioner of 
public safety, did you ask him if he would let you go ahead and 
designate the r: acket squi ad? 

Mr. Kenny. No, sir. 

Ir. Moser. You por not ’ 

Mr. Kenny. No, s 

Mr. Moser. The one that was appointed 

1 Without suggestions from you 4 

Mr. Kenny. After a consultation. 

\ir. Moser. You and he talked it over? 

Vir. Kenny. Definitely. 

Mr. Moser. Did vou talk over who the personne] would be? 

Mr. Kenny. Definitely. 

Mr. Moser. And you put in personnel that you and he agreed to / 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mir. Moser. Did you object to his removing that racket squad and 
vetting another one / 

Mr. Kenny. I never said a word to the man. When he said to me 
they had not done a wood job, that he was Fvonge to get rid of them. 
[ said, “Get rid of them.” 

Mr. Moser. Did you have any conversation with your son-in-law, 
Mr. Handley, with regard to the labor support Krieger might give in 
onnection with vour ¢ a 

Mr. Kenney. No, s 

Mr. Moser. No atest at all? 

Mr. Kenny. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Krieger was very active in support of the campaign ? 

Mr. Kenny. He was active. 

Mr. Moser. Was he more active than anyone else ? 

Mr. Ka NNY. No. There Was a lot of activity by Various people 
hat campaign. There were a lot of active people. 
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Mr. Moser. Do you feel he contributed a great deal in that 
campaign ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. He worked very hard. 

Mr. Moser. Was his office used as a central point for publicity? 

Mr. Kenny. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was it used for taking press pictures ? 

Mr. Kenny. Just on election might. 

Mr. Moser. Just one time? 

Mr. Kenny. Not more than that. 

Mr. Moser. Did Murray object to the use of Krieger’s office ! 

Mr. Kenny. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Kenny. It was used only that mght for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Moser. Just that one occasion ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. We want to ask you about the Secaucus Race Track 
situation. 

Mr. Kenny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You were present at that meeting at the 21 Club? 

Mr. Kenny. I definitely was. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember when that was ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. No; I do not. 

Mr. Moser. It was in April 1950, I believe. Does that sound right ? 

Mr. Kenny. It could have been; ves, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Who was making the application for the race track at 
the time / 

Mr. Kenny. No one at that time. 

Mr. Moser. What was the purpose of the meeting ? 

Mr. Kenny. Mr. Fabrikant and Mr. Steel and, I think, a banker 
whose name I do not recall— 

Mr. Moser. Our information is that at that meeting besides yourslf 
were Mr. Hugh J. Strong—— 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Hugh Mehorter, one of the members of the New 
Jersey Racing Commission. You were also present as was Mr. Gustav 
Drescher. 

Mr. Kenny. That is the banker. 

Mr. Moser. An officer of the Marine Midland Trust Co. 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And Mr. Ben Fabrikant, of New York. 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did you discuss at that meeting? 

Mr. Kenny. There were rumors of another track being located in 
Hudson County. 

There are three now. 

Mr. Moser. Secaucus is in Hudson County ? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

They wanted to know the procedure if they did bid for the privilege. 
Mr. Strong and Mr. Mehorter told them about the steps that had to be 
taken in filing the application and that a hearing had to be held be- 
fore the State racing commission. He told them about other fea- 
tures about filing bonds, and so forth, in connection with the racing 
plans. 

Mr. Moser. What was your interest in that? 
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Mr. Kenny. Fabrikant at that time was a friend of mine. I 
thought he was a very res yonsible citizen. He was the head of the 
Diamond Center in New York City. He had spoken about this Mr. 
Drescher as his banker and he had, I think, at that meeting, a Mr. 
Steele, who was either the president of the Coca-Cola Co. or the presi- 
dent of the Pepsi-Cola Co., who, Mr. Fabrikant said, was desirous 
of obtaining a permit, if possible, for that location in Secaucus. 

Mr. Moser. As I understand it, the Secaucus race track was not 
n Jersey City ? 

Mr. Kenny. No. 

Mr. Moser. What city was it in? 

Mr. Kenny. Secaucus. 

Mr. Moser. Who is the mayor of Secaucus? 

Mr. Kenny. Mayor Kane. 

Mr. Moser. The thing I do not understand, Mr. Kenny, is why the 

ayor of Jersey City would be participating in a conference with 
regard to a race track to be put in another city. 

Mr. Kenny. You would if you realized that I happen to be the 
ounty leader. 

Mr. Moser. You are the county leader? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You mean the Democratic county leader? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Therefore, you would be influential in getting permis- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. I would not be influential in getting a permit because 
the racing commission comprises four members, two Republicans and 
two Democrats. 

Mr. Moser. These two that were present were the Democrats? 

Mr. Kenny. The two Republicans. 

Mr. Mosrer. The two Republicans? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Why were the members of the racing commission itself 
onferring with somebody considering a race track ? 

Mr. Kenny. They were trying to give information as to the method 
hat would have to be pursued if anyone interested was desirous of 

taining a permit or application. 

Mr. Moser. They were just talking about the procedure? 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. They did not talk about the financing of it? 

Mr. Kenny. No financing at all. 

Mr. Moser. No discussion of the financing ? 

Mr. Kenny. No. 

Mr. Moser. We asked Mr. Drescher, vice president of the Marine 
Midland Trust, about that. He gave us an affidavit. We would have 
sked him ‘to come down but we thought we would be crowded for 
time with too many witnesses. 

He says the purpose of the conference was to discuss the financial 
arrangements and underwriting of a horse race track at Secaucus, N. J. 

Is Mr. Drescher mistaken about that ? 

Mr. Kenny. I think he is. Asa matter of fact, if my memory serves 
me right, at that particular meeting, which was arranged by Mr. 
Ik abr ikant, Mr. Drescher was very much opposed to taking any interest 

atsoever in racing and race tracks in Hudson County or in the State 
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of New Jersey because he said they had taken an interest in the Mon- 
mouth track down at Oceanport and that he had gotten into some 
difficulty with the bank. 

Mr. Moser. The bank did not like his having gone into that? 

Mr. Kenny. I do not know whether the bank liked it or what the 
difficulty was. 

Mr. Moser. Why was he at this meeting / 

Mr. Kenny. Because Fabrikant invited him and said this man 
was his banker and would be interested in the proposal if it was pos 
sible to obtain a permit and all the necessary applications were filed. 

Mr. Moser. Even though he was a banker, there was no occasion for 
his being there because the purpose of the meeting was not to discuss 
financial arrangements. 

Mr. Kenny. It was to discuss the procedure. 

Mr. Moser. Just the procedure ! 

Mr. Kenny. Definitely. 

Mr. Moser. We also have an affidavit from Fabrikant. He says that 
the purpose of the conference was to discuss the financial arrangements 

and underwriting of a horse track in Secaucus, N. J. 

Is he also wrong? 

Mr. Kenny. It may have been discussed with Mr. Drescher, but not 
in my presence. 

Mr. Moser. So the purpose of the meeting was not what they say 
it was ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. I aes say, in discussing with Mr. 
Fabrikant, I put him out of my office because, in talking about Com 
missioned Witkowski and gambling in New Jersey. he made a prop 
osition that he would be the man who could handle Witkowski and 
he wanted an O. K. for gambling. I put him out of the office. He has 
never returned to Jersey City as far as I know. 

Mr. Moser. May I have permission to introduce this supplemental! 
affidavit from Fabrikant in which he states that after the conference he 
went to see Mayor Kane, of Secaucus, on the advise of Mr. Kenndy ? 

Mr. Kenny. Not on the advice of Mr. Kenny. After the dinner 
at the 21st Club about 3 weeks later he came into my office with a set 
of plans for a race track, and I said, “What have you got?” 

He said, “plans for a race track.” 

[ said, “I think you are too late because the property has been sold.’ 

He said, “Will you call the mayor of Secaucus and see if you can 
arrange an appointment ?” 

I did. I called Mavor Kane and asked him to meet this gentlema ; 
and he did. Mayor Kane called me back and said, “This man is a 
lunatic. Don’t ever send him out here again.” 

Mr. Moser. After talking to you he went to see Mayor Kane, 
according to his affidavit. 

Mr. Kenny. That isright. That is what I just told vou. 

Mr. Moser. He said he learned at that time that the property 
was sold. 

Mr. Kenny. He knew it when he left my oflice because it was i 
the local press. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Kenny. did you at any time tell Mr. Murray to 
tell W itkowski that he objected to the formation of the water-front 
squad and the antigambling squad because it was hurting your 
friends? 
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Mr. Kenny. No; but I spoke to Witkowski at one time because 1] 
had received a report that these men who were in this water-front 
squad were stopping longshoremen and searching them and giving 
them a hard time, and when the *y got finished they would say to them, 
“Well, you wanted Kenny and now you have him.” 

[ went in to see Witkowski about it and he said, “No.” 

He said if it were SO, he would remove any oticer who said that. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever say anything to Murr: ay ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Moser. So this affidavit that Murray filed in this particulan 
nroceeding is false / 

Mr. Kenny. I don't recall ever talking to Murray about the 
water — squad, 

Mr. Mosrr. You have read the affidavit he filed in this proceeding ¢ 

Mr. Ki NNY. I have not. 

Mr. Moser. The proceeding to which I] refer is a civil action 
ought Ds James S. Murray against John V. Kenny, Louis J. Mes 
sano. and Donald Spe nce, 

Mr. Kenny. |] think that action was decided by the court 
Hudson County. 

The Coamman. With what results? 

Mr. Kenny. ‘Their appeal was denied. 

Mr. Moser. But in this verified complaint Murray made that 
statement. 

Mr. Kenny. If he did, I think Commissioner Murray is under a 
misapprehension. 

Mr. Moser. You think that is incorrect ? 

Mr. Kenny. I certainly do. 

Mr. Moser. ‘There was a newspaper report with which you are 
probably familiar to the effect that in 1950 a man named Patty 
Marshello, who was a bus supervisor in Jersey City, was discovered 
carrying $15,000 in cash in a box to Newark. When Spence was asked 
for an explanation he said that a man named Andy Witreick had 
mishandled funds of an estate for which he had been disbarred and 
he needed from 10 to 12 thousand dollars to straighten it out, and 
Witreick had telephoned you and you had relayed the request to 
Spence, and Spence had sent his chauffeur to Van Riper with the 
money; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kenny. That is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Moser. That did not happen ? 

Mr. Kenny. It did happen, but not in that fashion. 

Mr. Moser. Will you tell us how that happened ! 

Mr. Kenny. Mr. Witreick, who is a very able lawyer and one of 
the hardest workers in our campaign, having practically closed his lav 

lice for 3 months prior to that campaign, became involved in some 
ral api 9 Commissioner Witkowski, who shared Mr. Witreick’s 

r had space in his office, came into my office and said that Andy 
Witreick is in a jam and that we must do something to help him. I 
agreed that I would help him. I called Mr. Van Riper’ s oflice after 
| had gotten the report from Commissioner Witkowski in the early 
part of the week and ask Mr. Van Riper what the settlement would be. 
believe he said $14,000 and he wanted $1,000 for himself as the 
wver. 
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I said, “If you will wait until the end of the week, I will see that 
the money is sent to you.” 

I want to state here and now and as emphatically as I can that 
Commissioner Spence at no time had anything to do with this trans- 
action. I went to the bank where I keep a safe- -deposit box, and which 
I have kept a number of years. The record will prove that. I took 
from that box $15,000 in cash. I wr apped it up in Ney Le. paper 
and brought it over to the second precinct, Jersey City, I believe, on a 
Thursday afternoon, and I gave it to Captain Long, who was the 

captain at that time. I asked him to hold it in a safe until Saturday. 

On Saturday morning I called my own office and I asked Deputy 
Mayor Flannagan if there was anybody around with a car, because 
mine was in the repair shop. The only one around at that time, who 
got there a few minutes later, was Mr. Marshello. 

I said, “Send him over to the second precinct.” 

He came over and I gave him the package. I said, “Bring this out 
to Walter Van Riper’s office in New: wk, and see that he gets it 
personally.’ 

He left the second precinct and went out to Newark and delivered 
the money. 

I believe that not only did Witreick do a great job for the freedom 
ticket, but he had also represented my son-in-law without fee, and I 
was indebted to him, and if I could help him in this particular 
instance, I was obligated to help him, and Iam glad I did. 

Mr. Moser. Was this money a loan ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. No, sir; it was an outright gift for the work that he had 
performed, that I had felt he performed i in practically closing his office 
for 3 months prior to our campaign and for the fact that he had 
represented my son-in-law, who had been dismissed from his job by 
the Hague organization to get a crack at me. 

Mr. Moser. Did you file a Federal gift tax return in connection 
with that gift? 

Mr. Kenny. No; I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Are you planning to? 

Mr. Kenny. I believe that money was tax free. I had made my 
income tax and I felt that it was practically a fee that Mr. Witreick 
earned and not a gift, but I did not consider it a gift in the sense in 
which you mentioned. 

Mr. Moser. It was sort of compensation ? 

Mr. Kenny. At that time Commissioner Witkowski would gladly, 
if he had the money, have added whatever he could, because he was 
more interested than any commisioner on the city commission, except 
myself. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, this money was sort of a compensation 
or a reward? 

Mr. Kenny. For service rendered. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with the campaign ? 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did that money come out of a campaign fund or your 
own funds? 

Mr. Kenny. No. It came out of my private account. I might 
add, if the same situation existed today under the same cireumstances, 
I would do the same thing over again. 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Kenny, that payment of $15,000 seems to be a rather 
substantial amount. I would like to ask you whether your means 
are such that you can afford to make a gift or a reward of that kind? 

Mr. Kenny. I would say yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is this a substantial part of your assets ? 

Mr. Kenny. It wouldn’t be a very substantial part. 

Mr. Moser. It would not ? 

Mr. Kenny. I have conducted very handsome business for many 
years. 

Mr. Moser. What is that business? 

Mr. Kenny. Contracting for the Penn Railroad. 

Mr. Moser. Would you mind telling us whether you had a lot of 

cash in that safe-deposit box ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. Right now I think there is only a deed for some prop 
erty that 1 own. 

Mr. Moser. So there is no cash there now ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. At the time this was taken out, what percentage was 
this of what you had there? 

Mr. Kenny. I couldn’t say offhand. 

Mr. Moser. Perhaps most of it? 

Mr. Kenny. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Moser. There was more still ? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Ww hat date was this in relation to the campaign ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. This was after the campaign. 

Mr. Moser. How long after? 

Mr. Kenny. I couldn’t say, maybe 6 or 7 months. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kenny, during the course of the hearing, the 
name of Abner “Longy” Zwillman has been mentioned on many occa- 
sions. Do you know him? 

Mr. Kenny. I am glad you brought that up, Senator. I do not. 
T have never seen him. 

The CHarrMan. Is the committee to understand that you had no 
contact with him ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. I had none, and have none. 

The CuarrMan. I think it is only fair that you be afforded the 
opportunity to bring that up. 

Mr. Kenny. I am glad you brought that out, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Was there anything at all about his operations 
which tied in with the municipal operations under your direction ? 

Mr. Kenny. Not that I know of. 

The CuatrMan. | meant to your knowledge and with your consent 
or approval ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Joe Stacher? 

Mr. Kenny. Never heard of the man, but I read his name recently 
in the paper. 

Mr. Moser. He also had an alias of Doc Rosen. Does that mean 
anything ? 

Mr. Kenny. No. 

Mr. Moser. How about Jerry Catena? 

Mr. Kenny. Never saw him. Don’t know him. 
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Mr. Moser. The same with “Niggy” Rutkin / 

Mr. Kenny. Don’t know him. 

The CHarrMAN, Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Mayor Kenny, I was interested in one thing 
you said. You said you couldn't influence anybody to ie get a 

‘acing permit, rac ing track pe rmit, because the board was composed 
of two Democrats and two Republicans. You mean by that, you 
might have some influence with the Democrats / 

Mr. Kenny. I had none whatsoever. They were Hague appointees. 

Mr. Moser. I see why you worked with the two Republic ans. 

Mr. Kenny. I knew Commissioner Strong when he was a police- 
man in Newark. I have known him for a great many years. 1 only 
knew Commissioner Mehorter a short time. 

Mr. Moser. Are they county commissioners / 

Mr. Kenny. They are State racing commissioners. 

Mr. Moser. You say Strong was a policeman for many years in 
Newark ? 

Mr. Kenny. He was. 

Mr. Moser. How did he happen to leave the department? Do you 
ky ow ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. I wouldn't know. I think he resigned to take a posi- 
tion with Twentieth Century Fox, with which firm he is now con- 
nected. ; 

Mr. Moser. Did he resign at the time of the ballot-box scandal 
the third ward in Newark? 

Mr. Kenny. IT wouldn’t know about that. 

Senator Keravuver. Fabrikant was a commissioner, too? 

Mr. Kenny. No. He is a diamond merchant in New York. 

Senator Keravuver. There was only one commissioner? 

Mr. Kenny. Commissioner Mehorter and Commissioner Strong. 

Mr. Moser. Both Republicans? 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. i you have any influence over them ? 

Mr. Kenny. I do not have influence with them, but I have been 
friendly with Commissioner Strong for many years. 

Mr. Moser. Did you arrange the meeting ? 

Mr. Kenny. I may have, although I am not certain. 

Mr. Moser. If you arranged the meeting, you did not invite the two 
Hague members because they were political enemies, I suppose ? 

Mr. Kenny. I would judge they would be considered political 
enemies, 

Mr. Moser. So you invited the others who you thought were more 
friendly ? 

Mr. Kenny. [invited Strong. T have lunch or dinner occasionally 
with him. TI had lunch with him 10 days ago. I may have lunch 
with hin hl in a fe WwW adi Lys. It de pe nds on how busv he is. Lf he calls 
ine and says he woul | like to have lunch, we go and have lunch. On 
‘his occasion Fabrikant had heard the rumors and they wanted to 
know the necessary steps to be taken in the event they obt: ined the 

ecessary loan and tried to get a pe rmit for a race trac “k ‘ 

The Crarrman. Was there an attempt to carry on the meeting in 

erecy ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. No. It was out in an open restaurant. The 21 Club 

snotameht club. It is a restaurant. 


rs 
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Mr. Moser. This application that Mr. Fabrikant was talking about 
was filed by a man named Colt, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. I do not believe so. I do not believe Mr. Colt was in 
the original application that was filed in 1950. He may have been, 
but I do not believe so. 

Mr. Colt filed an application about that time. I understand it was 
rejected. I think by the racing commission. 

Mr. Moser. There were two applications filed. I do not know 
whether Colt was in on one or the Mori group from Camden in on the 
other. Both applications, as I understand, were not rejected, but 
postponed because of the Korean situation. 

Mr. Kenny. I believe Colt has filed the one that was dropped be 
cause of the Korean situation at the present time. 

Senator Kerauver. Mayor Kenny, | think it should be made clear 
whether or not you were going to be personally interested in the race 
track. 

Mr. Kenny. I was in favor of a race track in Hudson County 
because it would bring business to Secaucus and bring ratables to 
Hudson County and help to relieve the tax situation throughout Se- 
eaucus and Hudson County. As a matter of fact, Senator, | wrote 
a letter to the racing commission in which | said [ was in favor of a 
race track, but I didn’t care which group obtained a permit. 

Senator Krrauver. My question was, in order to clarify the matter 
entirely, whether you were going to have any financial interest in 
it yourself or not ? 

Mr. Kenny. [ haven't that kind of money, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. You just had $15,000, 

Mr. Kenny. That would be small. You wouldn't be able to buy 
& peanut stand at a race track with that kind of money. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Frisch, do you want to ask some questions / 

Mr. Friscn. Mr. Kenny, in reference to a Jersey City housing 
project built at Bowles 30 Acres, 1 understand it will be called 
Montgomery Homes. 

Mr. Kenny. I do not know what name has been designated. The 
city commission has nothing to do with that. It is the Housing Au- 
thority. 

Mr. Moser. It is the Federal Housing Authority ? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes, Federal funds. 

Senator Kerrauver. About this race track, Mr. Frabrikant was 
expecting to tile the applicat ion, Was he? 

Mr. Kenny. He expected to file one if he was able to buy the land 
that was available. 

Senator Keravver. Did he file an application ? 

Mr. Kenny. Not that I know of. 

Senator Kerauver. Some other group got the permit just a few 
days after / 

Mr. Kenny. The other group bonght the land. There were two 
groups—the Mori group and the Colt group—the Colt group being 
the one the counselor just referred to. They were the people who 
bought the land that Mr. Fabrikant was desirous of purchasing, 
but which was bought from under his nose. 

Senator Krravver. Did you endorse them / 

Mr. Kenny. Endorse what ? 

Senator Krrauver. The second group ¢ 
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Mr. Kenny. I endorsed both groups. I said I was in favor of a 
race track and I wasn’t particularly anxious who obtained the per- 
mit. as long as the race track was located in Hudson County. 

Mr. Moser. 1 understand that subsequently another application 
was filed. 

Mr. Kenny. That was just withdrawn. 

Mr. Moser. By the Colt group ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. By the Colt interests 

Mr. Moser. Why did they w ithdraw it? 

Mr. Kenny. Because Governor Driscoll said on account of the 
serious Korean situation it would be impossible to consider an appli- 
cation for a race track at this time. 

Senator Krrauver. Mayor Kenny, we have had a good deal of 
trouble in waterfront activities of an interstate nature—gambling 
and alleged hijacking, and what not. It is on that basis, I take it, 
that the committee is particularly interested in what took place on 
the water front. It is interesting—and I think you should say some- 
thing about it—that Mr. Witkowski gave the inference that up to 
the time he took over in May 17, 1949, there hadn’t been a single ar- 
rest made in a certain number of months in Jersey City and 
that then he came to you and you recommended a racket or a gamb- 
ling squad of six or eight people and they went out and operated for 
about 6 months and only made one arrest. 

Mr. Kenny. That was a gambling squad, not a water-front squad. 

Senator Kerauver. And the people you recommended were not 
satisfactory for the purpose of breaking up gambling, were they? 

Mr. Kenny. That is absolutely so. They were not recommended 
by me, Senator. This squad was selected after consultation with 
Witkowski. 

Senator Krrauver. He left the impression that you did the naming 
of them. 

Mr. Kenny. I recommended some names and I believe Commis- 
sioner Witkowski did likewise. 

Senator Keravuver. Why do you take it they were unable to do any 
business ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. On the gambling? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenny. I believe now, most of the bets that are made, from 
information that we receive, are mental bets and until you get the 
evidence, the written evidence, documentary evidence, as you call it, 
there is no sense bringing a prisoner in before a judge. 

I might say this, Senator 

Senator Keravuver. There are a good many bookie joints operating 
in Jersey C 

Mr. Ken There is no organized gambling in Jersey City. No- 
body has an o. -k. On the water front I had every executive of every 
shipping firm in Jersey City in my office and I asked them to contact 
us as soon as possible upon the appearance of any racketeers or any 
gamblers or any agitators, and I told them that we would send every 
member of the police department to the water front and arm them with 
night sticks to bash in heads, if necessary. 

Senator Keravver. But then the squad that came on immediately 
after this group had not done any good, he said, in the same period of 
time had made about a hundred arrests and he thought 95 percent of 
them were sustained by the court. 
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Mr. Kenny. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Kerauver. The question is: How do you account for the 
difference in what the two groups did accomplish ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. Let me say this. The first group that went out got the 
same instructions that the second group did, or any group got from 
me. It was simply this: “If you get them with the evidence, bring 
them in. I want no fixes and I want no frames.” 

We know in Jersey City how these arrests by Brooks and the rest 
of them have taken place. It is one group putting the finger on the 
other. Maybe when our investigation of certain phases of that gamb- 
ling situation are unveiled, it might not be healthy for some of the 
people who are now reaping a lot of glory and a lot of publicity. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Mayor, I shall not press this question, but 
I thought perhaps you might want to make a statement about it. It 
is not correctly in the province of this committee, but Mr. Witkowski 
and Mr. Murray have testified, at least inferentially, if not directly, 
that they were stripped of their powers because of Mr. Witkowski’s 
desire to enforce the gambling laws, while you wi anted him and his 
group to go light on it. You said that wasn’t true. 

Mr. Kenny. That is absolutely a lie. 

Senator Krrauver. What was the difficulty’ Just a_ political 
squabble ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. You might call it a family squabble. 

Senator Kerauver. You just wanted somebody else put in?/ 

Mr. Kenny. No; I wanted people to work together as a team and 
not as individuals, for the best interests of Jersey City. 

Senator Kerauver. And are their statements—— 

Mr. Kenny. I have Commissioner Murray’s statement about pier 
B. 1 was away at the time of the march of the longshoremen. It 
is my recollection that that march was brought about not because 
of any lease, not because of any friendship on the part of the McGrath 
Stevedore Corp. and myself—and 1 might say, Senator, that the 
McGrath Corp. is the oldest stevedoring comp: uy in the port of New 
York with an outstanding record—but that the difficulty with the long- 
shoremen was brought about by a man named George Eagan, who was 
chief of the park police and who went down to pier B and, because 
there was a sign on pier Bb, endorsing Al Sieminski for Congress, 
George Eagan ‘caused that sign to be ripped down, saying it was on 
city property. He started a lot of agitation with the longshoremen. 
He was atroublemaker. ‘The longshoremen resented him. They said 
if he wasn’t taken away from there and stopped from interfering 
with their work, they were going to go to the city hall and protest, 
and that was what they did. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, the basic reason for removing Mr. 
Witkowski 

Mr. Kenny. I might say the commissioner’s son was the opposition 
to Mr. Sieminski. 

Mr. Moser. Did you suppport him ? 

Mr. Kenny. I supported Sieminski. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ask Commissioner Murray to persuade his son 
to withdraw from the race / 

Mr. Kenny. I did not. 

Mr. Moser. Did the fact that Commissioner Murray’s son ran 
against your candidate for Congress have anything to do with his 
removal? 
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Mr. Kenny. Not exactly, but it may have be one of the reasons, 
because Mr. Murray and | and every other candidate on our ticket 
had fought against the dynasty, the Hague-Eggerts dynasty. 1 
thought it was unfair and unjust 6 or 7 months after we had gained 
office on that slogan and in that fight, that we should create a new 
dynasty, a father and son dynasty. 

The Cuamman. That was what you meant 2 moment ago when you 
said it involves family trouble ‘ 

Mr. Kenny. Partly. 

Mr. Moser. Family political problem ‘ 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. You started off on the same team and had a 
falling out about something / 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Mr. Moser, it was a violation of the principle on which we went into 
office 

Mr. Moser. These people on the water front, Mr. Murray objected 
to because he said they were a group of criminals. Is one of them 
George Donohue ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. Yes; he was against us in 1949. 

Mr. Moser. Is he for you now? 

Mr. Kenny. Not that I know of. Right now he is in the Hudson 
County Penitentiary. 

The CHarrman. He couldn't do you much good there. 

Mr. Kenny. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Kenny, we understand that with respect to Mr. 
Donohue, ae ‘re is a story that he is in the penitentiary for protection. 

Mr. Kenny. That could be without our knowledge. He pleaded 
guilty to conces saled we apons in the ree pleas court and was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, I believe, by Judge Duffy. 

Mr. Moser. He is now in the county jal? 

Mr. Kenny. County penitentiary. I believe he is there, unless he 
has been transferred in the last few days. 

Mr. Moser. We understand he is allowed to go out every afternoon ; 
is that true ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. If he is, he is allowed out for exercise in the quarry, 
slinging a sledge hammer. 

Mr. Moser. He is not allowed in the streets? 

Mr. Kenny. If he is, someone will be indicted by the Hudson Coun 
tv grand jury. 

Mr. Moser. Is one of the men in this crowd Morris Manna? 

Mr. Kenny. He is connected in some way. When we found that 
Morris Manna, Ralph lorgenow, Donohue, Brown, and other gentle- 
men were connected with the operation of this local, I obtained their 
records in the police department and I made an appointment with 
Mr. Joseph Ryan, the ILA head. I showed him those records and I 
said, “These men have to get off the water front and must be driven 
out of the 1247 local.” 

Mr. Moser. Manna was one of those? 

Mr. Kenny. He was. 

Mr. Moser. How about Albert Ackilites? 

Mr. Kenny. I do not know him. I never saw him. I believe he 

New York State Penitentiary. 
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Senator Krrauver. Some of the newspapers, I remember, started 
saying that racketeers and gangsters had gotten a foothold in Jersey 
City at about the time the longshore ‘men he: adquarters was bombed. 

Mr. Kenny. It m: iy have come before that, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. I have seen some news stories and also editori- 
als. As I remember, the longshoremen headquarters was on Grant 
Street. 

Mr. Kenny. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And a man named Di Lorenzo was involved in 
the problem ¢ 

Mr. Kenny. I am glad you brought that up, Senator. I would 
like to make a statement for you. 

Senator Kerauver. The headquarters was bombed, also, and Di 
Lorenzo got a bomb in his ear, didn’t he? 

Mr. Kenny. It was Donohue who had the bomb in his ear. 

Senator Kreravver. And some people were arrested, but what hap- 
pened to the cases? 

Mr. Kenny. It is like all cases of that nature. The police have 
taken about 450 statements, but when you get to the men whom you 
need to talk, they refuse to talk. 

Senator Krratver. You mean nobody has been convicted ? 

Mr. Kenny. That investigation has been pursued as diligently 
as any police department in the country could possibly pursue it. 

] just want to say this to you, Senator: Tam glad you brought that 
up and T am glad you brought up Donohue. 

Senator Kerravver. That came about since Mr. Witkowski was 
out as commissioner ? 

Mr. Kenny. The preliminaries took place while Mr. Witkowski 
was commissioner. That was why I said I wanted to make a state 
ment to this committee pertaining to the events leading up to the 
bombing. Sometime prior to the bombing a gentleman was shot. 
His alias was Joe Palooka. He was shot in front of the union head 
quarters. Witkowski was commissioner at that time. Maybe 2 or 
*; weeks or a month later, he came into my office and he said, “Do 
you know who shot Palooka?” 

I said, *No.” 

He said, “Well, I do.” 

I said. “Who was it 7” 

He said, “George Donohue.” 

I said, “Go out and lock him up.” 

He never moved. Donohue was never arrested for that shooting. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. “Biff? Di Lorenzo and Mr. Shim Lucy, who 
were delegates ancl secretary-treasurer of 1247, respectively, were 
taken into the union headquarters, according to police reports, and 
one had a gun put to his head. I believe that was Di Lorenzo. The 
other fellow got his feet burned. Lucy's feet were burned and 
was confined to a hospital] for several days. That happened at the 
time Commissioner Witkowski was in charge of the police depart- 
ment and rumor has it that at the time of this alleged offense or 
crime within a hundred feet of the union headquarters were three 
uniformed policemen. The inference has been that Commissioner 
Witkowski was making overtures to Mr. Ryan and other people 
New York to obtain compensation cases for his law firm and because 
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of that he was a little lax in the activity that had taken place re- 
garding the events preceding this bombing. 

Senator Kerauver. Any way, what has happened to the people 
who were involved in it? 

Mr. Kenny. The people involved were held in very high bail. 
Some were held in $30,000 bail by our police magistrate and by the 
pros aaaner s office of Hudson County. The case is still under investi- 
gation by the grand jury of Hudson County. 

Senator Keravuver. Have any of them been convicted? 

Mr. Kenny. Not as yet. They won’t be unless we can get those 
people to open up and talk, which is a very difficult matter. 

The Carman. That will conclude, Mr. Kenny, with you. 

The committee will now recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
At that time further witnesses will be herd. 

Also, tomorrow there will be taken up the unfinished matter which 
has been scheduled when Senator Kefauver was the chairman, on 
the Maryland situation, at which time Charles E. Nelson was re- 
quested to produce certain dates, which will be taken up at that time. 

Mr. Wirxowsk1. I would like to refresh the mayor’s recollection. 
At the time the incident took place, the burning of the feet, I was 
out as commissioner by approximately a month. The reporter who 
broke that story is sitting right here at the table and he refreshes my 
recollection that I was out of office as police commissioner when this 
incident took place. 

Mr. Kenny. I said the events leading up to the holding of the 
gun and the burning of the feet took place after Commissioner Wit- 
kowski had informed me that George Donohue had shot Joe Palooka 
and I said, “If he did, go out and arrest him.” He never moved on 
his charge on George Donohue. 

Mr. Murray. I would like to refresh the mayor’s memory too. The 
occasion of the march of the longshoremen had nothing to do with 
taking down Sieminski’s sign. Sieminski was not a candidate an- 
nounced by the mayor until around March 1. The march of the 
longshoremen on Murray was on February 6. When they came to 
the assembly chamber, the spokesman, Di Lorenzo, represented them. 
I asked them what they wanted and the first thing they said was 
they wanted work and they asked why I put McGrath off the pier. 
He wasn’t put off, as I tol i them. He was still on there. 

So the dynasty affair had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Kenny. James, that was my recollection. 

Mr. Murray. I just wanted the record to be clear. 

Senator Keravuver. I think Mr. Witkowski ought to be asked one 
or two questions because there was rather adverse testimony by the 
mayor. 

Mr. Wirkowsk1. I would like to be afforded an opportunity. 

Senator Kerauver. The mayor said he heard rumors that you were 
doing some business with Mr. Ryan in New York to get some conces- 
sion—I have forgotten what it was. 

Mr. Kenny. Compensation cases from pier accidents. 

Senator Kerauver. Compensation cases. You had two or three 
policemen in front of this place at Grant Street. Is that what you 
said, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Mayor, did you say two or three policemen in front of the long- 
shoremen ‘he: adquarters 
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Mr. Kenny. According to rumor. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me get the place. 

Mr. Kenny. And according to the report of the gentleman to whom 
Mr. Witkowski just referred, Mr. Green, the eminent journalist from 
the Jersey Journal. He said to me in a conversation that he heard the 
same story about three policemen being within a hundred feet of the 
ieadquarters when the events took place. 

Senator Kerauver. The rumor that the mayor testified about was 
that you were doing business with Mr. Ryan in New York, trying to 
get some compensation cases for your firm or somebody you had some 
connections with and that therefore you were lax in enforcing the 
law and that evidence of that was that at the time the Grant Street 
headquarers was bombed—— 

Mr. Kenny. Not bombed, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Some disturbance took place there—— 

Mr. Kenny. Yes; a shooting had taken place. 

Senator Krrauver. You had two or three policemen there. Be- 
cause of the lack of interest on your part, these policemen did not 
do anything about it. 

Mr. Wirkowskt. Mr. Senator, first I want to say that Mr. Joseph 
Ryan is the president of the ILA and he is located in New York City. 
Any Jersey City lawyer knows that we cannot handle any New York 
cases in Jersey C itv. Those cases come under the United States Com- 
mission. That is located in New York. I say that in all the prosecu- 
tions, the activities of the gambling squad and the water-front squad, 
never once did Mayor Kenny utter one word in support of those squads 
and in commendation of the work of those squads, As far as the 
shooting was concerned, I was trying to find out who did shoot that 
man down there. It was very difficult to get any information. Rum- 
ors had it that this fellow did the shooting. I went to the mayor and 
sald, “You know the water front better than I. Have you heard 
about Donohue being involved in this shooting ?” 

He said, “I do not.” 

I asked him to help me to ferret out the person who did the shooting 
and he refused to give me any he ‘Ip. whatsoever. 

Senator Keravuver. The mayor's version was that you came to his 
office and you said that Donohue did the shooting and the mayor said, 

“Go ahead and arrest him,” and you never arrested him, It is prob 
ably a misunderstanding between the two of you. 

Mr. Wirkowsk1. There was a beating that took place on the water 
front where a loading boss was beaten up. I had a conversation with 
him and I said I had picked up information as to who these people 
were. One was named Corbitt. The other two names escape me. 
After telling him about this, I left him at the city hall. Some time 
later, mi: aybe ' an hour or two, he called me up and said, “Lock them up.” 

I had those fellows locked up. I was immediately served with a 
letter from an attorney in IHloboken saying that they were going to 
institute suit against me, the clerk and the c aptain who : arrested them. 
That was the action I took as a result of the positive order that he 
gave me. That wasthe incident he has reference to. 

Mr. Kenny. That is altogether different. The matter the commis- 
sioner refers to now is that somebody was arrested on the Hoboken 
pier and was brought before a United States commissioner and these 
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would-be tough guys and racket guys rode around in an automobile 
defying ever ybody. When Commissioner Witkowski told me about 
that, I said, “Drive them out of the c ity. Let the cops use their night 
sticks,” 

I say he came to me with the definite assertion that he knew who 
shot this fellow Joe Palooka. He said it was Donohue. I said, “Go 
and lock him up.” Yet Donohue was never locked up. 

Mr. Wirkxowskt. If Donohue shot him, the statute of limitations 
has not run yet, have your police commissioner arrest him now. 

Mr. Kenny. You supply the information and we will have him 
arrested. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be adjourned until tomorrow 

10. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, August 17, 1951.) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
To INvestigatre ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a. m., in 
room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Herbert R. O’Conor (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present : Senators O’Conor, Kefauver, and Hunt. 

Also present: Richard Moser, chief counsel; Downey mene, ASSO- 
ciate counsel; Robert Frisch, assistant counsel; and John J. Win- 
berry, special consultant. 

The Cuatrman. The hearing will please come to order. 

As we have on each of the days of the hearing, I would like to call 
the name of Abner Zwillman. There is no response, let the record 
show. 

I feel there will be no response until the committee is out of exist 
ence and then, as in other cases, he will return from his trip. There 
is no doubt in our minds that he knows that the committee is seek 
ing him, but so far has eluded the process servers. 

The first witness now is Donald Spence. 

Will you raise your right hand ? 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you solemnly swear the testi 
mony you will give this committee will be the truth, the whole truth. 
and nothing but the truth? 

Mr. Spence. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DONALD SPENCE, DIRECTOR OF REVENUE AND 
FINANCE, JERSEY CITY, N. 3 


The Cuatrman. Your full name, please. 

Mr. Srence. Donald Spence. 

The Cuarrman, And your address? 

Mr. Srence. Jersey City. 

The Cuarrman. And your position é 

Mr. Srence. Director of revenue and finance. 

The Cuarrman. For what period of time have you held that posi- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Srence. Since May 17, 1949. 

The CrHarrMan. Previously had you been connected with the mu 
nicipal administration ? 

Mr. Spence. In no way. 
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Mr. Moser. We would like to interrogate you principally with re- 
gard to the Port of New York Authority truck terminal, called the 
Newark Union Truck Terminal, which we understand cost the Port 
of New York Authority $8,300,000. Are you acquainted with that 
terminal ? 

Mr. Srence. Not very well, Mr. Moser. I would like to explain just 
what my position in that was, as nearly as I can give it to you and as 
thoroughly as I can, so as to relieve you of any doubt where I stand 
on it. 

{ have been interested and have had meetings many times with the 
Governor and the port authority on various Jer: sey City projects, par- 
ticularly a terminal which the port authority proceeded to build in 
Jersey City. It was quite well known to everybody that I had been 
working on this sort of a project in the city. My business is in Newark. 
My office is still there. 

Mr. Moser. What is your business, Mr. Spence ? 

Mr. Spence. Life insurance. I was a member of the Newark Athle- 
tic Club and ate around in various restaurants near my office. Over 
the last 10 or 11 years I became acquainted in a casual way with Mr. 
Damio. I didn’t know much about his business, but we used to meet 
occasionally in the Newark Athletic Club where he sat in one of the 
corner tables. When I was alone I used to go there and join a group 
of men. One day, when I went there, 1 met Mr. Damio. He was finish- 
ing his lunch and he said, “Don, do you know anything about this 
truck terminal that is being built at port Newark?” I said, “Fi ‘ankly, 
I do not know a thing about it. 

He said, “Do you mind if I talk to you about it, because I know you 
are interested and have worked with the port authority?” 

Mr. Moser. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You said you were taking an interest in this. Were 
you at that time city commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. This is the Newark terminal. What was your interest 
In it in view of the fact that you were city commissioner in Jersey 
City? 

Mr. Spence. I had no interest in it at all. I said we were working 
with the port authority in Jersey City in considering a plan which 
the port authority had put be fore Jersey City for the building of a 
marine terminal. It was well known in the papers that I had been 
active in that capacity for Jersey City. 

Mr. Damio came over and sat down with me while I finished my 
lunch and told me at that time the terminal had been—nobody was 
interested in it—and the port authority had apparently invested some 
millions of dollars. I believe he said $8 million. He explained to 
me, at the same time, that the port authority had apparently made a 
big mistake in building the truck terminal in New York which, at 
that time, was very, very sparsely filled with truckers. 

He said that as near as he could find out, the New York truck 
terminal only had about 28 percent of its capacity after about a year 
and a half of operation. He said this was due to be a flop, too, be- 
cause interstate truckers were nof going to want to put their trucks 
alongside of a competitor. F urther than that, we have a union out 
here in Essex County, which is very difficult to do business with. 
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Mr. Moser. Is that local 478 of the teamsters union ? 

Mr. Srence. I wouldn’t know that, Mr. Moser. I had no contact 
at all with that. I know in the truckers’ welfare business, where 1 
have written some of ‘e" insurance, I have heard of them. I do not 
know the number of it, but I do know it has been a very strong union 
and one which has very high pay, one which has a pension benefit 
which very few true kers have. and very, very attractive welfare plan. 

The point was that very few truckmen would want to put their 
drivers alongside men of this union because of the dissatisfaction it 
nught cause. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that that union about that time adopted 
a union rule which forbade unloading more than 5,000 pounds on any 
one dock in any one day ¢ 

Mr. Seence. I wouldn’t have the slightest idea. 

Mr. Moser. The fact is that the union did adopt such rule and since 
most of the big trucks e: arry about 20,000 pounds, I should think that 
would |} ea Very 200d reason why the terminal was not gretting al\ 
business: isn’t that possible ¢ 

Mr. Spence. It is possible. I do not know whether that would ap 
ply in New York or not. The same situation contronts New York. 
Whether they have such a rule in New York unions, I do not know 
But they have a very, very small part of their New York terminal 
rented at this time. I know that to be a fact. because I have ridden 
by many times lately : ind have seen gates not opened. I know from 
person: al conversation with members of the port authority board that 
it has been a failure, Whether the reasons are the same, I do not 
know. 

I don’t know anything about the internal policy of this local in 
Newark. . 

Mr. Moser. You would agree, if you had a 5,000-pound rule like 
that, no large trucks would use it? 

Mr. Srence. I haven't studied it. I do not know. 

Mr. Damio, for no reason other than the fact that these things seem- 
ed to be true, said, “Will vou see what you can do about it?” 

Mr. Moser. You knew that Mr. Damio was connected with Peoples’ 
Express ¢ 

Mr. Srence. I did not know that. 

Mr. Moser. i cid not know that ? 

Mr. Srence. I did not know that. My contact with Mr. Damio 
was just a very casual one, as you would have in a club where you 
would see a man occasionally sitting at the same table with a group 
of other men. I never went out with him socially. I had not been in 
his place of business. I did not know where it was located. 

Mr. Moser. Never had dealings with him before you went to the 
club? 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never had any business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever? 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Moser. You did not know what his business was? 

Mr. Spence. No. 

It was about 3 weeks after that that I was down to Trenton to see 
the Governor and we were discussing and had discussed—by the way, 
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just that afternoon—with the port authority—we had some members 
of the port authority there—the Jersey City marine terminal, and it 
grew quite late in the afternoon and the Governor s said, about a quarter 
to 6, “Can you stay over and have dinner with me?” 

We went down to Washingtons Crossing and in the course of the 
dinner I brought up the subject t and discussed it with him. He said 
it sounded to him as if it might be something worth discussing with 
the port authority itself. 

Mr. Moser. When you say this would be something worth discuss- 
ing, What proposition was it ? 

Mr. Spence. I am really getting ahead of my story a little bit be- 
cause Mr. Damio said he would be willing to make an offer for the 
rental of the entire terminal. 

Mr. Moser. Did he tell you in what capacity he was making that 
offer ? 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Moser. You said you did not know what his business was. 

Mr. Spence. I knew what his business was then. He told me that 
day. 

Mr. Moser. He said he was in the Peoples’ Express ? 

Mr. Srence. No, just in the trucking business. 

Mr. Moser. You didn’t know the name of the company? 

Mr. Srence. No. When I talked to the Governor about it, I didn’t 
know then that it was the Peoples’ Express. 

Mr. Moser. All right. 

Mr. Srence. The Governor, when we came back to his office, rang 
up Russell Watson, who is the Jersey City counsel for the port au- 
thority. He asked him if he would try to make a date with one of the 
members of the board, Horace Corbin, to discuss this proposition with 
him. Mr. Watson told me over the phone, when I talked to him in the 
Governor’s presence, that he was going to Florida on a vacation and 
there would be no rush about it. So he would ring me when he got 
back. I dropped the matter and paid no more attention to it until a 
month later when I got a call from him. 

Mr. Moser. From whom ? 

Mr. Spence. Russell Watson. He said there is to be a meeting of 
the port authority the next afternoon and he asked if I could come 
over there 15 minutes earlier and sit down with Horace Corbin. 

In the meantime, he asked what the proposition was. 

I said, “I do not know what their offer might be.” 

He said, “I would suggest you get something in writing.” 

So I rang Mr. Damio the next morning, and I said, “If you can do 
it, please get something in writing over to me.” 

He said, “My counsel will give you something tangible in the way 
of an offer, so you will have it to take with you. 

I didn’t see the offer, Mr. Moser. It was in a sealed envelope. I 
gave it to Mr. Corbin at the port authority. I went over with it. I 
went over with the idea that I would help the port authority out of 
what apparently was a very bad piece of judgment. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Spence, I would like to ask you why you were tak- 
ing an active part 1n this. Were you expecting to get any compensa- 
tion for your services ¢ 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Damio said, “If we can get this terminal, I will 
be glad to give you consideration in a welfare plan in one of my 
plants.” 
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He has apparently a number of trucking companies. 

Mr. Moser. He agreed to help you get insurance through one of 
the welfare plans if you did this for him ¢ 

Mr. Srence. When they put one in, he said they might put one in 
one of their plants. 

Mr. Moser. Was that the only compensation you would get? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did you get any business from him / 

Mr. Spence. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Moser. Was that because it had not gone through ? 

Mr. Spence. I never saw Mr. Damio since then. I talked to him 
on the phone and told him about the outcome of the conversation I 
had. It appeared at that time that this terminal was restricted 
solely—which I did not. know at the time—to interstate truckers, and 
he is an interstate trucker and a local trucker, I understand now. 

Mr. Moser. What. did you know about Damio’s background ¢ 

Mr. Spence. Not a thing. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know that Gerald Catena owned an interest 
in the Peoples Express Co. ? 

Mr. Spence. I never knew about it until I read it in the Star Ledger. 

Mr. Moser. You know about it now 4 

Mr. Srence. From what I read in the papers. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Milton J. Liss ¢ 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Moser. Anthony Cusano? 

Mr. Spence. No. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know that Catena has a majority interest 
in that company and controls it ¢ 

Mr. Spence. I do not know anything. 

Mr. Moser. Why was it you were willing to go to the Governor of 
New Jersey- 

Mr. Sreence. I did not go to the governor on that at all. 

Mr. Moser. Here is a man, Damio, about whom you know nothing 
except you have seen him at the club. You know nothing about his 
background. You do not know the name of his company. You do not 
know whether the company would be a responsible company and able 
to pay the rent they offe red to pay. Yet you take the matter up with 
the Governor and you go to the trouble to go over to the Port of New 
York Authority to discuss it with them. You do not know what his 
proposition is and, as far as I can see, you are just acting as a contact 
man for somebody you do not know; is that correct ? 

Mr. Spence. I wouldn’t say that I didn’t know him. 

Mr. Moser. You knew him superticially. 

Mr. Srence. A man you met at a club over a period of 10 or 12 
years, you wouldn’t think was nobody. I had done equal things for 
other people. As a city official I have gone to the port authority and 
battled with the port authority for Westinghouse Co. in Jersey City. 
You might ask why did I want to do that. 

Mr. Moser. For Westinghouse Co. ¢ 

Mr. Srence. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You know that Westinghouse is a big company and a 
responsible one. 

Mr. Spence. nl ee happens to be a Jersey City industry. 
I am interested as a pub lic official in trying to promote Jersey Ci 
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and trying to help the port authority, which should be, in turn, trying 
to help Jersey City. 

Mr. Moser. After the port authority turned down the offer, did you 
talk to Governor Driscoll again about it ? 

Mr. Srence. No, 1 didn’t. I told him it was out of line and nothing 
was going to happen about it. He did ask me. 

Mr. Moser. When did you learn how much the Peoples Express 
had offered to rent the terminal for / 

Mr. Srence. I learned that from Walter Hedden. from a letter he 
wrote to me. Walter Hedden is the chief engineer of the authority. 

Mr. Moser. Were you surprised at the low offer ¢ 

Mr. Spence. I wasn’t too surprised. I thought the port authority’s 
figure of $2 a foot was an excessively high one. 

Mr. Moser. Their carrying charges were about $500,000 a year. 

Mr. Spence. Regardless of that, Mr. Moser, the going rate for the 
rental of truck space was far lower than that. 

Mr. Moser. They got it fromthe Air Force. 

Mr. Spence. That is from doing business with the Government, Mr. 
Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that you met Damio through Harold 
IK lever / 

Mir. Spence. It is not true 

Ir. Moser. That is not true / 

Mr. Spence. No, that is not true. As far as I know, I never dis- 
cussed this with Mr. Krieger. 

Mr. Moser. You did not discuss it? 

Mr. Spence. Never discussed it at all. 

Mr. Moser. Did you discuss the Port of New York Authority at all 
with Mr. Krieger ! 

Mr. Spence. When Mrs. Krieger started to talk about the port 
authority yesterday, it was true that Harold Krieger was interested 
in becoming a port authority commissioner. 

Mr. Moser. That is true? 

Mr. Srence. That is true, yes. He was interested in that. He 
wished me to promote him with the Governor for an opening, I think, 
about a year or a year anda half ago. That was on the board. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you suppose the Peoples Express Co. was 
willing to go into that terminal if the union rule was such that no 
one else could use it / 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Moser, I do not know anything about the union 
rule. You are telling me that for the first time. I never bothered 
myself with it. This was a casual presentation. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Milton Rosenblum ? 

Mr. Srence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Srence. I know him as counselor in Jersey City. He was the 
counselor for the Peoples Express Co. He was the one who brought 
to my office that day the proposal from the People’s Express. 

Mr. Moser. As far as you know, has he any connection with Harold 
Krieger ¢ 

Mr. Spence. None that I know of. 

Mr. Moser. They have their offices in the same building, I under- 
stand. 
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Mr. Spence. I think that is true. I have never been in Milton 
Rosenbhem’ s office. I assume it is in the same building. 

Mr. Moser. In your talks with Damio, did he ever mention Gerald 
Catena ? 

Mr. Spence. No. 

Mr. Moser. Did he ever tell you who any of the other officers of 
the company were ¢ 

Mr. Spence. No. 

Mr. Moser. As you indicate, you knew nothing about his outfit and 
who was connected with it? 

Mr. Srence. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And you went ahead with this thing practically blind, 
as far as his background is concerned; is that correct # 

Mr. Srence. I feel that a thing like that is entirely in the hands of 
the port authority. I was merely presenting it. The y could do as 
dam pleased with it. It made no real difference to me. 

Mr. Moser. Did you speak to the Governor more than on this one 
occasion when you had dinner with him on this matter? 

Mr. Spence. No. 

Mr. Moser. That was the only occasion you discussed it with the 
Governor ¢ 

Mr. Srence. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have an interest in the National Insurance 
Agency ¢ 

Mr. SreENCE. I do not. I highly resent the remark that was passed 
here vesterday to the effect that I have an interest. I never have had 
an interest. I have never received one penny ot compensation from 
the National Agency in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Murr: iy, | believe, said you did tell him you had an 
interest in it. 

Mr. Srence. I think Mr. Murray is laboring under a very grave 
misapprehension. I did say to him that I was interested in Bill 
Mercer, who has the National Agene vy. Mercer and I were associated 
for 8 years in Newark. He was the general agent of the company I 
represented. Bill decided to retire and his wife, being a former Jersey 
City girl, and he moved to Jersey City, and he opened this agency. 
I believe the Incorporators are his wife and himself. 

As a friend, Mr. Moser, I would like to add, I did try to do every- 
thing I could to help Bill along, and Bill, in turn, did a great many 
things to help me. 

Mr, Moser. ‘That agency was organized early in 1950, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Srence. I do not remember, Mr. Moser. It might be about that. 

Mr. Moser. It was organized in Harold Krieger’s office. It was 
incorporated in Harold es otlice. It Was incorporated early 
in 1950. That was about the time you were elected, was it not? 

Mr. Srence. May 1949. 

Mr. Moser. May 1949? 

Mr. Srence. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And Mr. Mercer organized this business and, when he 
di ic SO, cid he ask you if you woul | be able to olve him some eats 
if he organized it? 

Mr. Spence. Oh, ves. I told him I would do everything I could to 
help him. 

Mr. Moser. Before he organized it. he talked to you ¢ 
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Mr. Spence. That is right. I would like to explain this, too. My 
own business, because of the amount of time I have to devote to the 
business of City Hall, has made it almost impossible to give adequate 
attention to my own clients. For some months Mr. Mercer took care 
of my clients for me and I was having to divide my commissions with 
him equally. It got to be a very unprofitable operation for me because 
the amount of business I could do under the circumstances was less 
and less. 

Mr. Moser. Do you still divide commissions with him? 

Mr. Spence. No; I do not, because I have been able to help him. 
That was only in life insurance, mind you, because that is the only 
kind of business I do. 

Mr. Moser. You get no commissions from any insurance except life 
insurance ? 

Mr. Srence. I just do life insurance, welfare plans, and pension 
plans. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have anybody now who helps you get life in- 
surance with whom vou divide commissions ¢ 

Mr. SPENCE. No: I do not. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you do that? 

Mr. Srence. I did that from, I suppose, June or July of 1949, when 
I found I just couldn't adequately take care of my own chents. 

Mr. Mos) R. And vou can now, can you / 

Mr. Spence. I cannot now. . 

Mr. Moser. What do you do now ? 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Mercer takes care of most of my work for me. 

Mr. Moser. He takes care of vour life insurance company work? 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Don’t you get compensation / 

Mr. SPENCE. I gel the compensation nivself, ] place the business 
through my own office, not through the national agency. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, Mr. Mercer acts as an agent for you 
in obtaining life-insurance business, but you take the whole compen- 
sation: is that correct ? 

Mr. Srence. That is correct. The way we usually work it is I go 
to see the client and I actually start the plan going and then Mr. Mer- 
cer takes it over for me and finishes up the medical examination and 
the delivery of the contract. If there are trust agreements to go into 
that, he does that for me. 

Mr. Mos! R. In other words, he renders services for you in connec- 
tion with your life-insurance business without compensation / 

Mr. Srence. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Moser. And he is rewarded for that by the insurance of the 
city that vou are able te throw to the national agency ? 

Mr. Spence. There is not too much city business. I would like to 
explain something to you about city business. the little bit of city 
business that I consider he has. I do not know how much. but it 
has been a very insignificant amount. I would say it was probably 
in the fall of 1949 that the board of education, which is somewhat 
under m\ jurisdiction, mv supery ision, in the way of finances—I am 
on the board of estimate on it—it appeared that their insurance was 
in a terrible muddle, as was all the city insurance, by the way. I 
asked Mr. Mercer if he would come over and make a survey of the 
hoard of education, which he did. It was an exhaustive survey, 
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which took about 4 weeks. He rendered to the board of education a 
very, very substantial and a very helpful report, which has alread) 
saved them quite a few thousand dollars. 

In return for this, he got a piece of business, Mr. Moser, which gave 
him something like $ $370, which was absolutely insignificant. But he 
wouldn't take any more because he felt it was a contribution te me 
to be able to do this. 

Mr. Moser. That is one contribution that he made to you. Another 
is that he handled all of this life insurance for you without com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Srence. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Why is he willing to do so much for you, Mr. Spence 4 

Mr. Srence. I will tell you. We are very dear friends; extremely 
dear friends. Aside from being business friends, we are very deat 
friends. 

Mr. Moser. I understand that. 

Mr. Spence. On top of all that, Mr. Mercer is independently fixed 
He could retire tomorrow. So he is perfectly willing to add what 
he can to ‘a me do a good job. I wish I had more people like him 

Mr. Moser. So he does all this work without compensation, just 
because he is a good friend ¢ 

Mr. Srence. He gets his compensation. I am able to refer him to 
various clients of mine for general insurance business. I write just 
life-insurance business. He is 1n the general insurance business. 

Mr. Moser. You compensate him not by giving him city insurances 
but by getting your life-insurance clients to give him other types of 
insurance: is that correct? 

Mr. Srence. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. So the two of you work together on that ? 

Mr. Srence. I might point out, just in passing, one of the things 
that I wish to have you clear in your mind. We had a situation in 
Commissioner Yanowski’s office where they found there were vehicles 
in there that. were not covered by anv insurance at all. We found 
other vehicles that had four and five poli cles covering the same iden 
tical risk. We had fire engines going around the streets without an) 
insurance at all. The insurance in the Hague administration had 
been parceled out to every Tom, Dick, and Harry around. Commis 
sioner Yanowski cooperated with me and we made a survey of all 
police and fire department vehicles, put blanket coverage on and 
we were able to save the city 49 percent in the cost of the insurance 
of those vehicles. I wanted Y doth e same thing with all the insuranes 
in the city. 

Mr. Moser. When you say “we,” you mean Mr. Mercer’s efforts ¢ 

Mr. Spence. No; I am speaking of the administration. I am talk- 
ing about the mayor and the other commissioners and myself. 

Mr. Moser. I am interested in the connection with Mr. Mercer. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Mercer was one of those who promoted this idea 
of the blanket coverage in the police and fire departments. 

Mr. Moser. You say you did not give any city insurance business 
to Mercer except the small amount you described. Does the sam 
apply to National Insurance Agency, his corporation ? 

Mr. Srence. Pardon me? 

Mr. Moser. Does the same apply to his National Insurance Agen 
which is a corporation ¢ 
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Mr. Spence. I don’t understand you, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. You said you did not give Mercer any business. Did 
you give National Insurance Agency any business from the c ity ? 

Mr. Spence. National Insurance Agency? 

Mr. Moser. National Insurance Agency is the corporation under 
which Mr. Mercer does his insurance business. 

Mr. Spence. No. 

Mr. Moser. You treat them as the same? 

Mr. Spence. I speak of them as one and the same, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Yesterday, Mayor Kenny gave testimony with regard 
to the $15,000 that was tri ansported to Mr. Van Riper’s office by Patti 
Marshello. Who is Patti Marshello? What is his connection with 
you? 

Mr. Srence. He is bus supervisor. 

Mr. Moser. Has he ever acted as your chauffeur and driver ? 

Mr. Spence. Yes; he drives me, too. 

Mr. Moser. He is your regular chauffeur ? 

Mr. Srence. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He is your regular chauffeur and bus supervisor ? 

Mr. Spence. Yes; he serves in a dual capacity. 

Mr. Moser. What is his compensation as bus supervisor ? 

Mr. Spence. I believe it is $6,000. 

Mr. Moser. $6.000 ? 

Mr. Srence. I believe so. 

Mr. Moser. What is your explanation of this $10,000 in cash, which 
was taken over to Van Riper ? 

Mr. Srence. I have no explanation at all. 

Phe Cuairman. Did you figure in it at all ? 

Mr. Spence. No; I did not have anything to do with it. I did not 
figure in it at all. 

The Cuairman. Therefore you had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Srence. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Moser. The only connection was that your chauffeur took it 
over ¢ 

Mr. Srence. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. He did not do so at your request ? 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Moser. We have received a letter from a man who describes 
himself as a bus operator in Jersey City. ‘To be fair with you, I will 

ell you that the letter is anonymous. He says that the Bus Operat- 
ors Association wanted to expand their system to Journal Square and 
each of the 30 members of the association had to pay $1,000 to Ralph 
Messano, law ye r for the association and brother of Commissioner 
Messano, and that this money was intended for you. 

Mr. Spence. That I know nothing about. 

The CuHatrman. Frankly, I do not think that is entitled to very 
much weight. If it is an anon ase? letter and the person isn’t ready 
to come forward and back it up, I do not think any inference against 
this witness ought to be drawn, and I do not think any should be drawn 
against the lawyer. 

Mr. Moser. No inference should be drawn at all from it. I wanted 
to ask you if you knew anything about it. 

Mr. Spence. I do not know anything about it. 
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The Cuarmman, No further questions. That is all. 

Hugh Strong, will you raise your right hand ¢ 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you will give this committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth 4 

Mr. Srrone. | do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HUGH J. STRONG, KENNILON BOROUGH, N 


The CHarrman. Your full name, please / 

Mr. Srrone. Hugh J. Strong. 

The Cuarrman. And your address ? 

Mr. STRONG. Kennilon Borough, N. al. 

The Cuairman. How long have you lived there / 

Mr. Strong. I have lived in Kennilon since 1935. 

The CHairman. What is your position ‘ 

Mr. Strona. 1 am employed by ‘Twentieth Century Fox Films. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Strong, you are mayor of Kenniloi Park. are you 
not / 

Mr. Strona. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Moser. Were you formerly a policeman ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. Yes: I was a detective. 

Mr. Moser. A detective in the Newark police force / 

Mr. Srrona. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know anything about the third ward in Newark ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what is referred to as the third ward mol 

Mr. Srrone. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. They consist of whom ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. They consisted of many, many characters at the third 
ward when I was in that police department. 

Mr. Moser. ‘They included Gerry Catena / 

Mr. STRONG. No: I do not think he was in the third ward. He wa 
down in the east side of Newark. 

Mr. Moser. How about Joe Stacher? 

Mr. Srronc. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And Niggy Rutkin / 

Mr. Srrona. No; he wasn’t in the third ward. He probably fr 
quented the third ward, but he wasn’t asosciated in the third ward. 

Mr. Moser. How about Zwillman / 

Mr. Srrone. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. He was one of them / 

Mr. STRONG. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman active in politics in the third ward ‘ 

Mr. Srrona. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Moser. Was he head of the Third Ward Club at all? 

Mr. Srronea. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Moser. When was that ? 

Mr. Srrone. That was sometime, I would say, in the twenties and 
thirties. That is my recollection. He might have been there befor: 

Mr. Moser. During the prohibition era, then / 

Mr. Srrona. Yes: that 1s true. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know about Pop Handler's saloon ? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Moser. Is he related to Charles Handler, the corporation 
counsel ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Moser. Is he the father? 

Mr. Srrone. No; I think he was a brother. 

Mr. Moser. Of Charles Handler? 

Mr. Srrona. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And did this third ward mob hang out in that saloon 
pretty much ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Moser. That was their informal meeting place? 

Mr. Strone. It was a hang-out and meeting place for those fellows. 

Mr. Moser. That was the place where they built up their associa- 
trons in the early days ? 

Mr. STRONG. I believe SO. 

Mr. Moser. Did they have the Third Ward Political Club right 
next door to it / 

Mr. Srrone. I couldn’t say that. I do not know. They could 
have. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recall the election in which Meyer C. Ellenstein 
was elected city commissioner in 1937 ¢ 

Mr. Strone. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a man named Buzzard 4 

Mr. Srrone. No, I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever hear of a man who was beaten up by 
Zwillman in Pop Handler's saloon ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. I do not know the name, but I recall that story. I 
know that Zwillman was prosecuted for that. 

Mr. Moser. And convicted, was he not ? 

Mr. Srronc. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. For atrocious assault ? 

Mr. Srrona. That is true. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true afterward he said he wished he had killed 
him ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. I couldn't say that. 

Mr. Moser. You do not recall that ? 

Mr. Strons. No. 

Mr. Moser. With regard to this election, was that the time Mr. 
[llenstein was elected mayor? 

Mr. Srrone. I do not know whether he was elected mayor, but I 
believe he was elected at that time. 

Mr. Moser. Do you recall there was a scandal with regard to the 
handling of the ballots? 

Mr. STRONG. Yes: l do. 

Mr. Moser. Was that in the third ward? 

Mr. Srronc. Yes: it was. 

Mr. Moser. Was Zwillman active in that? 

Mr. Strona. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know whether he was or not ? 

Mr. Srrone. No, I did not know. 

Mr. Moser. Was the third ward mob working for Ellenstein in 
that election. 

Mr. Srronc. I would say they were; yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Working extra hard for him / 

Mr. Srrone. I woul d say yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was your connection with it? 

Mr. Srrona. Not a thing. 

Mr. Moser. Were you on duty in that area? 

Mr. Srrone. No: I was not. 

Mr. Moser. How did you know about it / 

Mr. Srrona. I was a detective and that was my business, to know 
about those things. 

Mr. Moser. In that election, five men were elected, of course, to the 
city commission. The records show that Ellenstein received 75,181 
votes, Michael Duffy received 65 os, Regin: ile | Parnell received 
54,077, Pierce Franklin received 51, 187, and Anthony Minisi received 
40,731. 

[I also have a record of the vote in the third ward, which indicates 
that Ellenstein received 4.423 votes from that ward, which is more 
than twice as much as any other person received. Duffy received 
2 064: Parnell received 2.336: Franklin received 2.3580; and Minis! 
received 1.960. 

The Cuarman. There is a slight inaccuracy in your statement. 
You said he received twice as much as the next candidate. One re- 
ceived 2,380 and the other received 4423. That is not quite twice 
as much. 

Mr. Moser. Almost twice as much. 

The fact that Ellenstein received only a few thousand votes really 
over the city-wide election more than his nearest opponent and ne: arly 
twice as much in the third ward indicates the third ward was work- 
ing pretty hard for Ellenstein, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Srrona. I imagine it would; yes. Ellenstein is Jewish. That 
is a Jewish settlement up there. That might be—I do not know— 
the cause of the vote there. The third ward is definitely a ghetto sec 
tion of Newark. 

Mr. Moser. Isn't there any possibility that the third-ward mob was 
taking an interest in polities for protection purposes / 

Mr. Srronea. I couldn't say that, but I know that they were definitely 
in politics. They were definitely in politics. 

Mr. Moser. Have vou had any dealings with Zwillman since then ‘ 

Mr. Strona. No: I have not. 

Mr. Moser. None whatever ? 

Mr. Srrone. None whatever. 

Mr. Moser. Have you ever talked to him on the telephone ? 

Mr. Strona. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Moser. What is your telephone number ? 

Mr. Srrone. It is Butler 9-0319. 

Mr. Moser. Did - ever have Butler 9-1121—J ? 

Mr. Strona. Yes, I did: years ago. 

Mr. Moser. That was your number at one time ? 

Mr. Srrona. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was that your number back in 1946? 

Mr. Strona. Yes, I believe it was. 

Mr. Moser. You were a member of the New Jersey State Racing 
Commission’ Are you not a member? 

Mr. Strona. Yes, I am. 
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Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you something with regard to this 
Secaucus race track application or with regard to several race-track 
applications. I believe you heard the testimony yesterday on the 


subject. 

Mr. STRONG. Yes; | did. 

Mr. Moser. Did you attend that meeting at the 21 Club referred to? 

Mr. Srrona. It wasn’t a meeting. It was a dinner. 

Mr. Moser. What time of day was it? 

Mr. Srrone. It was at night, about 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Moser. And who was present / 

Mr. Srronc. There was a Hugh Mehorter, who was also a member 
of the racing commission, a Mr. Drescher, a vice president of a bank, 
a gentleman by the name of Fabrikant, and there was some other ven- 
tleman whom I cannot recall the hame of, and Kenny. 

Mr. Moser. Was the other person an accountant ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. No; I donot think so. I believe that he was president 
of some soft drink company. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Mr. J. J. Colt? 

Mr. Srrone. No; I do not. I met him at a public hearing that we 
had in Hudson County when he put his application in for a race track 
in Hudson County. 

The Carman. Mr. Strong, who is responsible for the meeting? 
Who set it up‘ 

Mr. Srrone. Kenny. 

The CHatrMan. Who invited you? 

Mr. Srrone. John Kenny. 

The CHatrMan. Mayor Kenny ? 

Mr. Srrone. Mayor Kenny, that is true. 

The Cuarrman. He suggested the meeting as far as you know and 
arranged for the attendance ? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes, he did. We did not know who was at the meet- 
ing. He asked me to have dinner with him and Hugh Mehorter, who 
had business in New York that day, joined me, and we just had dinner 
at the 21. That was all. 

Mr. Moser. What was the purpose of the meet ing ? 

Mr. Srronc. The purpose of the meeting was to get the procedure 
as to how to apply for a race track in Hudson County. 

Mr. Moser. Of course, you heard my statement yesterday that we 
had affidavits from Mr. Drescher and Mr. Fabrikant in which both 
said, “The purpose of the conference was to discuss the financial ar- 
rangements and underwriting of a horse race track in Secaucus.” You 
say that is wrong? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Moser. You say that is wrong? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes; I do. I say that in this respect: If it was dis- 
cussed, it wasn’t discussed in my presence. I did not hear any of that 
discussion, if it was held. 

Mr. Moser. Did part of the dinner take place while you were not 
present ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. No: I was there from about 8 to 9. 

The CrarMan. Would it have been unusual for two members of 
the racing commission to have met with a prospective applicant to 
discuss the financial arrangements? Would that have been unusual ? 

Mr. Srronc. No: we would do that with anyone. I would do that 
with anyone. That is the procedure that must be gone through for a 


track. 
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The Cuatrman. I believe you did not hear my entire question. I 
wanted to include in the question the statement that it would be for 
financial arrangements rather than the procedure of filing the ap 
plication. 

Mr. Srrong. No, Senator: that isn’t so. 

The Cuatrman. I am not asking you if it is so. Tam asking you 
whether if would have been unusual for two of the members of the 
racing commission to have met with a prospective applicant to discu 
with him the application and the financial arrangements. It occurs 
tO me, frankly, that would have been something odd that membei 
ot the commission would be meet ing- 

Mir. Srrone. It would be unusual if it occurred. 

The Cnairman. Yes. Lam not saving it occurred. IT am asking 
you whether it would have been unusual. My point is: Would you 
have recalled that ? 

Mr. Srrona. If it happened, I would have recalled it. 

Mr. Moser. How much were they volne Lo spend for thi 
track ? 

Mr. Srrone. I do not know, Mr. Moser, but I know from my pei 
sonal experience that anyone erecting a race track in the State of New 
Jersey would have to spend from eight to ten million dollars to do 
that. 

Mr. Moser. Fight to ten million ? 

Mr. Strona. Yes, that is right. When you talk about finances, Mr. 
Drescher did speak about his financial status in Monmouth, the Mon 
mouth track. 

Mr. Moser. Did he say that his bank had lent money there ? 

Mr. Strona. Yes: he did. 

Mr. Moser. Did he say anything about how much would be in 
volved in this track? Was there some discussion on a figure of 
SITS.000.000 4 

Mr. Srronec. I cannot recall. He might have said that it would cost 
so much to build a track at Secaucus. 

Mr. Moser. Did they indicate that his bank would not put up any 
money for this one or that they might ? 

Mr. Strona. That wasn’t discussed. 

Mr. Moser. How about the purchase of the land, was there any dis 
cussion of that? 

Mr. Srrone. I didn’t know anything about that at all. I wasn’t 
interested in that, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Who was the attorney for the applicant ? 

Mr. Srrone. I don’t know. You see, they didn’t apply for a race 
track, Mr. Moser. There was no permit. 

Mr. Moser. They never actually applied, actually filed an applica- 
tion? 

Mr. Srrone. No, they haven’t actually filed. There were two asso 
ciations that filed for a race track in the State of New Jersey at that 
time. Incidentally, I was the one who offered the resolution to turn 
both applicants down after public hearings. 

Mr. Moser. You recommended that they both be turned down ? 

Mr. Strong. Yes: I did. 

Mr. Moser. Has Mr. Colt been involved in these discussions at all ? 
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Mr. Strona. No; he has not. He was involved i in the public hear- 
ing. When anyone makes application for race tracks, of which there 
is one more to be issued by law in the State of New Jersey, we must 
give them a public hearing in the municipality or the county. 

Mr. Moser. I understand that. I want to find out who was involved 
in this meeting. Was there any discussion of Morris A. Cohen 4 

Mr. Srrone. No. 

Mr. Moser. You know him? 

Mr. Srrone. No, I do not. 

Mr. Moser. He was the lawyer for Colt, as I understand it? Did 
he appear at the public hearing ? 

Mr. Srrone. He may have appeared at a public hearing. If he did, 
that is a matter of record. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn't there another application filed also? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did he represent that application, too / 

Mr. Srrone. No, he did not. 

Mr. Moser. There was a good deal of pressure from residents and 
ministers and people like that that turned the ap yplic ations down / 

Mr. Srrone. That is true. 

Mr. Moser. Why do you suppose Mr. Drescher was at this meeting 
if they weren't going to discuss finances ¢ 

Mr. Strong. I couldn't say why he was at that meeting. That was 
Mr. Kenny's doing, Mr. Moser. That wasn’t our doing. We had not 
any intention of discussing any financial or any other arrangements, 
only the procedure, at our meeting. That was all. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever discuss any race-track matters with 
Zwillman ¢ 

Mr. Srrone. Never. I haven't talked to Zwillman in years. 

Mr. Moser. How many years? 

Mr. Srrone. I haven’t anything to do with Zwillman. Zwillman 
hasn't anything I need. 

Mr. Moser. How many years? 

Mr. Srronc. I met him at a prize fight where he said, “Hello,” to 
me. It was maybe 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Moser. Five or six years ago? 

Mr. Srronc. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Moser. Did he talk to you on the telephone at that time? 

Mr. Srrone. No: he did not. 

Mr. Moser. Are you sure you haven't talked to him ¢ 

Mr. SrronG. That is true. 

Mr. Moser. The telephone company has furnished us with records 
showing four telephone calls made to your number from Zwillman’s 
phone, one on May 5, 1946, one on May 12, 1946, one on May 15, 1946, 
and one on June 8, 1946. Can you explain those telephone calls? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes I can, Mr. Moser. I was in the dog business. I 
had a kennel, registered with the AKC. I will have to go back a little 
bit farther. 

The CHAIRMAN. Maybe it would be unnecessary to go into all the 
detail and tell us what the pur pose is, if it has no bearing. 

Mr. Srrone. It has no bearing at all. Mary Mendells called me 
and asked me if I would sell her a st I knew Mary Mendells 10 
years before she ever married Zwillman. 
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Mr. Moser. Those telephone calls in 1946 were with regard to a 
dog? 

Mr. Srrona. Yes. I sold her a dog and she called me several times 
asking me how she could housebreak the dog. 

The Cuarrman. We won't go into the det: ails. 

Next question. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman have anything to do with your getting 
your job at Twentieth Century-Fox ¢ 

Mr. Srronc. No, he did not. I will explain that to you, Mr. Moser, 
if you wish. When I joined the police department, I do not drink 
or smoke or go into saloons. I took up golf, and in 1926 or 1927 
I was playing golf on one of our country clubs in New Jersey. A 
golf profession: al, by the name of James Dandy, asked me if I would 
joina threesome. In the threesome was Sidney Kent and J. A. Sisto 
and Jim Dandy. I played with them. From that time on I played 
with Sidney Kent and Sisto for about 7 years on week ends. In the 
interim Mr. Kent was vice president of Paramount Pictures. 

The Cuamman. I think you have explained it. 

Mr. Srrona. No, there is something else. In 1933 Mr. Kent was 
made president of Fox Film Corp. He asked me if I would work 
for him. I took a leave of absence from the police department of 
Newark and I joined him. I went to Hollywood. I was in Holly- 
wood. 

The CrarrmMan. Let me interrupt. Counsel, is there anything to 
indicate that the witness received it in any other manner than a 
legitimate manner, as apparently he did from his own testimony / 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask you how Mr. Sisto was connected 
with your getting that job ¢ 

Mr. SrronG. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Moser. Nothing whatever ? 

Mr. Srrona. Only that Mr. Sisto and Sidney Kent and Bob Kane 
are married to three sisters. They are married to three sisters and 
| was working for Sidney Kent. That was when I had my leave of 
absence. I finally made a deal with Mr. Kent where he set up a 
trust fund to take care of the pension that 1 would lose by resigning 
from the Newark Police Department. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Kent set up a pension fund / 

Mr. Srrona. A trust fund. 

Mr. Moser. Trust fund ? 

Mr. Srrone. For me. 

Mr. Moser. Where did the money come from 2 

Mr. Srrona. From Mr. Kent. 

Mr. Moser. He gave it to you? 

Mr. Srrona. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Moser. As a gift ? 

Mr. Strona. Yes, that is true. 


Mr. Moser. As compensation for going over to his company ? 

Mr. Srrone. That is true. 

Mr. Moser. Did Zwillman ever play in those golf games ? 

Mr. Strone. No, I wouldn’t play with Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever see Mr. Sisto and Zwillman together? 

Mr. Srronc. No, I haven't. But I know they are together. I 
know they are friends now. I haven't been with Sisto since 1938. 
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I haven’t done much with Sisto since 1938. He calls me, Sisto’s wife 
callsme. I have given her dogs, and so forth. 

Mr. Moser. How do you know that Zwillman and Sisto are friends ? 

Mr. Strong. Just from the papers, general information. 

Mr. Moser. General information ? 

Mr. Srrone. Yes. that is right. 

The CuHarran. That is all. 

Mr. SrTrRoNG. May I make a statement ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, indeed. 

What is it about? 

Mr. Srronc. About my appearance here. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you 
for your courteous an nt of me durin g my appearance before you. 
] have testified to the best of my abi lity and recollection and hope 
that I have now convinced you that at no time was I associated with 
undesirable elements. I have known many undesirables as a result of 
my occupation as a detective in the Newark Police Department. It 
was my job to know of and about them. My reputation as a policeman 
covering a period of 16 years was unblemished. I never became in- 
volved in any scandal. I resigned voluntarily and with honor. My 
associates in the department saw fit, upon my leaving it, to designate 
Chief John Harris to act for them and present me with numerous 
gifts and wish me good fortun ie in the business world. 

This 1 is a statement ot facts and ap peared 1 hh many hewspapers of 
the communities. 

I was designated as one of the group of detectives in the State of 
New Jersey by Governor Harry Moore to work on the Lindbergh case. 
I engaged in investigating and contributing toward the conviction and 
electrocution of 12 men. I feel I have been successful in the business 
world. ] have strived to build and maintain a good reputation in it 
for the past 15 years. 

However, my ap pearance before you and the early publicity which 
led to it has caused me tremendous embarrassment. My future and 
reputation are at stake. I would like, therefore, to request that, if 
you are convinced of my absolute and complete innocense, I be given 
a clean bill of health, SO that the residents of nV communities, in which 
I live and work, shall know that your committee has given me vindica- 
tion and a fair deal. 

The CHamman. I think it is the duty of the committee to state pub- 
licly that there is nothing here that reflects on your good name and 
on your integrity, and the committee not only feels it is a duty to 
bring out unfavorable things, but, when there are favorable things, 
it isits duty tostate them. Accordingly, and as the record now stands, 
there is nothing that reflects on your name, 

Mr. Stronc. Thank you. 

The CHammMan. Joseph Bozzo. 

Will you raise your right hand? 

In the presence of Almighty God, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you will give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth? 

Mr. Bozzo. ] do. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH G. BOZZO 


The Cuatrman. Will you give your full name? 

Mr. Bozzo. Joseph G. Bozzo. 

The CHarrMan. And your residence is! 

Mr. Bozzo. Patterson, N. J. 

The CHatrMan. How long have you lived in Paterson ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. I have lived there practically all my life in the suburbs. 

The CHarrkMan. Are you a man with a family / 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. What family do you have? 

Mr. Bozzo. One sister. 

The CHarRMAn, What business are you in? 

Mr. Bozzo. Clothing manufacturing. 

The CHarrMan. Where is your manufacturing business ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. Passaic. 

The CHairMan. How many employees do you have, approximately ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Right now about 75 or 80. 

The CHamman. How long have you been engaged in that business ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I have been there since April. 

The Cuatrman. What kind of business were you engaged in before 
that ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I was in the real estate business. 

The Cuarrman. Where? 

Mr. Bozzo. In Paterson. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Do you take a part in politics in New Jersey? 

Mr. Bozzo. I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What is your connection, sir? 

Mr. Bozzo. As a worker for the party. 

Mr. Moser. Worker for the party ? 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. In Passaic? 

Mr. Bozzo, Passaic County, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How active a worker are you? 

Mr. Bozzo. Well, that is a hard question to answer. I do the best I 
can for any candidates I may support. 

Mr. Moser. Are you a club leader? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. County committeeman ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You occupy any office in any political organization ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I do not. 

Mr. Moser. You are just an individual worker ? 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Charles K. Barton ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Bozzo. I know him very well. 

Mr. Moser. Is he from your same territory ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, from Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Moser. What is his position ? 

Mr. Bozzo. He is vice president of the United States Trust Co. in 
Paterson. 
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Mr. Moser. Was he at one time a State Senator from Paterson ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What year was that? 

Mr. Bozzo. I believe he finished his term in 1947. 

Mr. Moser. 1947? 

Mr. Bozzo. I think so. I am not certain of that. I think the term 
expired in 1937. 

Mr. Moser. Thirty-seven ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Forty-seven. 

Mr. Moser. Forty-seven? 

Mr. Bozzo. Forty-seven. I am terribly sorry. 

Mr. Moser. Was he ever majority leader of the senate ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. He was, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was that in 1946¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. It may have been. I am not sure of that. JT am not sure 
of the date he was the majority leader. 

Mr. Moser. He was elected in 1942, too, was he not, first? 

Mr. Bozzo. He possibly was. 

Mr. Moser. Did he occupy a position as clerk of the supreme court? 

Mr. Bozzo. He does now. 

Mr. Moser. He still does? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And he is also in private business ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir, he is vice president of the United States Trust 
Co. 

Mr. Moser. Do you have a criminal record? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moser, I do not think you should do that, not 
until there is something shown about the man that indicates that there 
is some connection or a predicate is laid for another matter. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Costello? 

Mr. Bozzo. Frank Costello? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Bozzo. I suppose I know him if I saw him. 

The CuatrmMan. So we may make it clear, we do not believe that 
every witness who comes ought to be asked at first as to his past, be- 
cause that could expose a man unfairly and unjustly. If there is any- 
thing that links the witness with interstate crime or with others who 
are in that, it may, of course, be developed subsequently, but we think 
you should develop the other things first and then bring in the record, 
if that 1s relevant. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know Frank Costello? 


Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know him? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You have never seen him personally ? 
Mr. Bozzo. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Moser. How about Willie Moretti ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How well do you know him? 

Mr. Bozzo. I have known him already for possibly 25 years, 
Mr. Moser. Do you know James Cearce ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Moser. You do know him? 

Mr. Bozzo. I do. 
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Mr. Moser. What is his business ? 

Mr. Bozzo. 1 couldn’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know whether he is in the gambling business ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I heard he has been. I don’t know. I would not want 
to say “Yes” or “No” to that question. 

Mr. Moser. How about Anthony Sabio, known as “Fat” Sabio? 

Mr. Bozzo. He is a Patersonian. 

Mr. Moser. He lives in Paterson ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. He did live in Paterson. He has now passe: 
On. 

Mr. Moser. He is dead. He was in the gambling business? 

Mr. Bozzo. Not to my konwledge. 

Mr. Mosrer. How about Frank Perone ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Frank Perone ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do know him ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Bozzo. Possibly 20 or 2d vears. 

Mr. Moser. And has he been in the gambling business? 

Mr. Bozzo. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Has Willie Moretti been in the gambling business ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I would not answer that, sir. 


Mr. Moser. You do not know whether he has or not? 
Mr. Bozzo. I could not answer that. I am not in a position to 


answer. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, | do not. 

Mr. Mos rk. You do not know. How about Joe Adonis? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Bozzo. 1 would say possibly 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Moser. And he is in the gambling business ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I couldn’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, s1r. 

Mr. Moser. You know that he was recently convicted, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. I do, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know what that was for? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What was it? 

Mr. Bozzo. Gaming. 

Mr. Moser. Gaming? Gambling? 

Mr. Bozzo. Gaming: gambling. 

Mr. Moser. I see. sut you do not know whether he is in the 
gambling business or not 7 

Mr. Bozzo. I have no direct knowledge of it, if that is what you 
mean. 

Mr. Moser. How long did you say you had known him? 

Mr. Bozzo. I would say possibly 10 or 12 years. 
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Mr. Moser. Ten or twelve years. What are your dealings with Joe 
Adonis? 

Mr. Bozzo. I have had no dealings directly with him. 

Mr. Moser. No dealings directly with him ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. How about Zwillman ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I know Mr. Zwillman., 

Mr. Moser. How long have you known hin? 

Mr. Bozzo. Possibly 15 years or more. 

Mr. Moser. And in what connection ? 

Mr. Buzzo. No connection. 

Mr. Moser. No connection at all? 

Mr. Bozzo. No. 

Mr. Moser. Just personally ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever have any political dealings with him? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. What were they ? 

Mr. Bozzo. In 1946, I believe, in the campaign in New Jersey—— 

Mr. Moser. When? In 1946? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Bozzo. We solicited Zwillman’s help. 

Mr. Moser. You solicited his help? 

Mr. Bozzo. I believe I talked to him at that time. I am not sure 
if I talked to him personally, that is, originally, but I know I talked 
to him in that campaign. 

Mr. Moser. And the campaign was for what ? 

Mr. Bozzo. It was a gubernatorial campaign. 

Mr. Moser. Governor ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Driscoll was running? 

Mr. Bozzo. Driscoll was one of the candidates. 

Mr. Moser. And you sought Zwillman’s support for Driscoll, did 
you? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Whose support did you seek ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Harold Hoffman. 

Mr. Moser. You asked for his support for Harold Hoffman ? 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did he give it to you? 

Mr. Bozzo. There was a very bad job done in Newark. I don’t know 
how much help we got there. 

Mr. Moser. Were you asking him to help you in the third ward in 
Newark ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No particular ward. We just asked for help. 

Mr. Moser. All the help he could give you? 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Did he give you any money ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Mosrr. Did he give the campaign any money ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Did you talk to him often about it? 

Mr. Bozzo. 1 would say quite often; yes. 
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Mr. Moser. What is your connection with Lloyd Marsh ? 

Mr. Bozzo. We have been brought up together, as boys. 

Mr. Moser. You were brought up together. Did he ] propose you 
as secretary for the New Jersey State es! ing Commission ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Not to my knowledge. I was not a candidate for the 
secret: uyship. 

Mr. Moser. Did he put you up for it ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Not to my knowledge. If he did, I don’t know. 

Mr. Moser. Did you read in the paper that you had been put up 
for it? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And didn’t Marsh speak to you about it / 

Mr. Bozzo. That is a long time ago. I know at that time when we 


talked. I told him I was not interested in the job. and. well, 1 didn’t 
get the job. I wasn’t interested in it. 1 didn’t seek it, if that is what 
vou want to know. 
" Mr. Moser. Yes. <All right. Now. you said that you talked to 
Zwillman about this 1946 campaign ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Was that a primary campaign ? 

Mr. Bozzo. It was. 

Mr. Moser. A primary campaign between Hoffinan and Driscoll 
running for the Republican nomination ¢ - 

Mr. Bozzo. Governor Driscoll; that is right. 

Mr. Moser. And you asked Zwillman’s help in Newark ? 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What time of year was that ? Ap il, was it1 
and April? 

Mr. Bozzo. If my memory serves me correctly, | 
day was May or June. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t primary day in April in New Jersey? 

Mr. Bozzo. Not allthe time. I think that primary day fell in June. 
I am not certain, but if the records check, I think you will Gin d that 
that primary day fell in June. 

Mr. Moser. Did you spend any time in Trenton with Senator 
Barton ? 

Mr. Bozzo. I went to Trenton, yes, sir, with Senator Barton, oc 
casionally, 

Mr. Moser. What were you doing down there # 

Mr. bozzo. Nothing in particular at that time. I was in the legis- 
lature for some years. 

Mr. Moser. You mean, you were a member of the legislature ? 

Mr. Bozzo. No. | Was a clerk. ] Was ( ilendar clerk, | believe. 
just don’t recall the titles, but—— 

Mr. Moser. And you went down in a minor official capacity; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. At that time: yes. 

Mr. Moser. And you spent some time with Barton, and he was 
majority leader ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. And did you talk to Zwillman at the time that 
majority leader? 

Mr. Bozzo. Never. 

Mr. Moser. You never did ? 
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Mr. Bozzo. Not to my knowledge. I say never. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Moser. If you did talk to him, what would be the occasion 
for it? 

Mr. Bozzo. I don’t know of any occasion. I don’t know of any- 
thing that I would talk to Zwillman about, aside from that campaign. 
[ am certain that since that campaign was over, I don’t think I ever 
talked to him, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moser. Would Zwillman have any occasion to call you when 
you were in Trenton with Senator Barton ¢ 

Mr. Bozzo. With Senator Barton ? 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Bozzo. Not to my knowledge, unless it was in that Hoffman 
campaign, in that campaign of 1946. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Bozzo, you have been quite helpful. 1 think that 
what you have told us is consistent with the records. In March of 
1946, Zwillman made three calls to your house, one on March 16, one 
on March 17, and one on March 18. In April, he made four calls, one 
on April 14, one on April 6, one on April 19, and one on April 24. 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In May, he made 11 calls to you, one on May 5, two on 
May 10, one on May 21, one on May 22, one on May 25, three on May 
~6, one on May 30, and one on May ol. 

Mr. Bozzo. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. And then he also called you again on June 9? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sirs that is right. 

Mr. Moser. Now, were they all in connection with the Hoffman 
campaign ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. That is a total of 20 calls made from Zwillman to you? 

Mr. Bozzo. If you say so, there is no question. 

Mr. Moser. On March 26, he telephoned you at the Stacy-Trent 
Hotel at the room of Senator Barton, and asked for you in Senator 
Barton’s rooms: is that correct ? : 

Mr. bozzo. I don’t recall the call, but it may; yes, sir. I wouldn't 
deny it. 

Mr. Moser. Then on April 9, Zwillman called Senator Barton at the 
Stacy-Trent ? 

Mr. Bozzo. Zwillman called Senator Barton ? 

Mr. Moser. The record indicates that he called Senator Barton. 

Mr. Bozzo. Naturally, I am not certain, but I don’t think Zwillman 
even knows Senator Barton. If that call was made, I want to take 
the responsibility for that. I think the call was made to me and not 
to Senator Barton. I don’t think Senator Barton would even know 
Mr. Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. All right. That is all I have. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Kefauver ? 

senator Ka FAUVER. No questions. 

The CHarrman. That is all, Mr. Bozzo. 

The committtee will now take a recess for 10 minutes. 

A short recess was taken.) 

The CHamman. The hearing will please be in order. 
Mr. Moser, is there anything further that you have in regard to 
ie New York-New Jersey matters ? 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram addressed to you with 
regard to Mr. Strong setting forth his police record when he was in 
the police department of Newark. That is offered in evidence. 

The CHamman. That will be admitted in evidence. 

(The telegram referred to was made a part of the record and will be 
found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Moser. Next I would like to offer in evidence a record of tele- 
phone calls from Zwillman’s home to Bugsy Siegel’s number, Frank 
Costello, Mayer Lansky, J. M. Bozzo, Joseph Stacher, E. J. Catena, 
and Mrs. Catena, back in 1945 and 1946. 

The CHatmman. Mr. Moser, as a preliminary to that, has it been 
proven what number was Zwillman’s? Is it certain that it is his 
telephone / 

Mr. Moser. There is no question about it whatever. 

The CuHarrMan. Very well. That will be admitted, then. 

(The tabulation referred to was made a part of the record and will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Moser. Next I would like to offer in evidence the testimony of 
Joseph H. Reinfeld in the case of United States v. Rutkin. It con- 
sists of 400 pages of testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Moser. that does seem to be quite voluminous. 
Is it not possible to submit a summary of it so that the pertinent por- 
tions of the testimony that may bear upon the matters with which this 
committee will be available to us without having the entire record 
included ? 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Chairman, we have a summary of six pages made 
of the entire testimony, which could be used as a substitute if that 
would be acceptable. 

The CmairmMan. That would be preferable. And those particular 
pages will be admitted in evidence. 

(The document referred to was made a part of the record and will 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Moser. That is all. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is a public 
record in a case that was tried in Newark, N. J.: 1s that the one / 

Mr. Moser. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Yes. The entire record, of course, would be avail- 
able to the committee, but because of the space that would be occupied, 
we felt it advisable just to include those particular pages to which 
you have referred, and they will be admitted. 

Now, Mr. Moser, does that end the New York and New Jersey 
matters ¢ 

Mr. Moser. That is correct. eek on 

The CuatrMan. We will consider that as closed. 

Senator Kefauver, would you take over ? 

Senator Kerauver (presiding). Mr. Chairman, I understood that 
an effort had been made to get Mr. Nelson, that a diligent search had 
been made for him, but that he had not been located as vet, and perhaps 
he would be later on this morning, or anyway, during the day. Is 
that correct? Mr. Rice, can you inform us about the matter 

Mr. Rice. Senator, we sent a staff member vesterday afternoon to 
Mr. Nelson’s farm to notify him to be here, and he was informed by 
the caretaker that Nelson had gone fishing. 
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Senator Krrauver. Maybe Mr. Nelson is here. Is Mr. Nelson in 
the hearing room ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Rice. Since that time, we have made every effort to locate him, 
and even to ask the State police’s cooperation to notify him that we 
would like to have him here. 

Senator Kerauver. He said that he would be willing to come back. 
So perhaps he will be in later this morning. 

Do you have some other witness, Mr. Rice, in connection with this 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. In the meantime, I would like to talk to Mrs. 
Weightman, who is a bookkeeper, I understand. 

Senator Kreravver. Is Mrs. Weightman here ? 

Mrs. WreiguTMan. IHlere. 

Senator Keravuver. Mrs. Weightman, do you swear that the testi- 
mony you give the committee will be the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. WreigHTMan. Yes. 

Senator Krrauver. Will you have a seat, Mrs. Weightman. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. LEONA WEIGHTMAN 


Senator Keravuver. Mrs. Weightman, what is your first name ? 

Mrs. WrigHrMan. Leona. 

Senator Keravver. Mrs. Weightman, if you do not mind, will some 
member of the staff fix the microphone so that we can hear better? 
Or would you move 0. >v in the other chair ¢ 

I did not understan hat. 

Mrs. WeitcuTmMan. Fcona. [Spelling] L-e-o-n-a. 

Senator Keravver. And you are certified—are you a bookkeeper? 

Mrs. WetentrMan. Lam Mr. Nelson’s stenographer. 

Senator Kerauver. You are Mr. Nelson’s stenographer. And where 
do you live, Mrs. Weightman / 

Mrs. Weicgurman. I live in Cheverly, Md. 

Senator Krratver. Now, gentleman, this is a lady, and let us take 
the pict ures and then oi e her space to testify. 

Mr. Rick. Mrs. Weightman, how do you spell your name? 

Mrs. WeiguTMan. W-e-i-g-h-t-m-a-n. 

Mr. Rice. And where do you live? 

Mrs. Weigutman. Cheverly, Md. 

Mr. Rice. At what address in Cheverly / 

Mrs. WeignrMan. 3014 Parkway. 

Mr. Rice. Parkway. Now, how long have you been connected with 
Charles E. Nelson? You know him, do you not? 

Mrs. WeiguTMan. Since last December. 

Mr. Rice. Of 1950? 

Mrs. WetcHTmMan. 1950, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And how did it happen that you became associated with 
him, or employed by him? 

Mrs. Weigurman. My husband had been in the hospital, and I had 
to go back to work. 

Mr. Rice. I see. 

Mrs. Wetgurman. Mr. Nelson asked me if I would like to work for 
him, and I told him yes. 

Mr. Rice. Had you known him before that ? 
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Mrs. WeicuTman. Not very much. My husband had worked for 
him before. 

Mr. Rice. Your husband had? 

Mrs. WeicuTMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. How long had your husband worked for him ¢ 

Mrs. WeiguTMan. I really don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Rice. About 10 years? 

Mrs. Weightman. I would say about 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Rice. And does he still work for him ¢ 

Mrs. WricgHTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Your husband is ill, you say ? 

Mrs. WeicuTMan. Yes, sir, he was. He just went back to work 
about a month ago. 

Mr. Rice. Is he working for Nelson now ? 

Mrs. WeigHTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is he working some place else ? 

Mrs. WeiguTMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, during the 10 years or more that Mr. Weight- 
man worked for Mr. Nelson, what has his job been with him ¢ 

Mrs. Weightman. He was a bondsman. 

Mr. Rice. He was a bondsman / 

Mrs. WreiguTMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And what do you mean by that? That he had a bonding 
company ¢ 

Mrs. WetgHTmMan. They hada bonding company. My husband was 
manager of it. 

Mr. Rice. He was the manager of this? 

Mrs. WrIGHTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And it was a partnership, was it not? 

Mrs. WetcntMan. No. He worked for him. He got so much for 
each bond. 

Mr. Rice. What was the name of the company ? 

Mrs. WeigurmMan. Main & Nelson. 

Mr. Rice. Main & Nelson. And who was Main? 

Mrs. WretacntmMan. Mr. Main lives over in Seat Pleasant. 

Mr. Ricr. What is his first name? 

Mrs. WeignrmMan. Irving. 

Mr. Rice. Irving Main? 

Mrs. WriguTMan,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marin. So that it was Main & Nelson, and your husband was 
the manager for them ? 

Mrs. WetantTMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, you knew Mr. Nelson during that time, did 
you not? You had met him occasionally ? 

Mrs. WetentmMan,. I think that I met Mr. Nelson once during that 
time. 

Mr. Rice. And then in December of 1950, you commenced being a 
stenographer, or taking care of his books; is that right ? 

Mrs. WreigHTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, when you did that, where did you work? 
Where was the office ? 

Mrs. WricutTman. I worked then in Mr. Nelson’s home. He has 
his office out at his home. 

Mr. Rice. Out at the farm at Ritchie? 
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Mrs. WriguTMan. Yes, sir: Ritchie, Md. 

Mr. Rice. Did you work every day for him ¢ 

Mrs. WeiguTmMan. Five days a week, from 10 to 2. 

Mr. Rice. Five days a week. And you are on a regular salary 
basis ? 

Mrs. WreignrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What are your duties, briefly / 

Mrs. Wricurman. I keep the books on Mr. Nelson’s horses, and I 
keep the farm payroll. 

Mr. Rice. You keep the farm payroll and you keep books on his 
horses / 

Mrs. Weicurman. Yes, sir; and write any letters that he wants 
written. 

Mr. Rice. Does he have an office there, with filing cabinets and desks 
in his home? 

Mrs. Weicurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And is that where you work ? 

Mrs. Weigurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That is an air-conditioned place, is it not? 

Mrs. WeieurMan. It has an air conditioner in it. That is the only 
one, though. 

Mr. Rice. I see. 

Now, then, who keeps his general books? Does he have other 
books ? 

Mrs. Weigurman. That I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Now, you work with him every day there? You answer 
the phone— 

Mrs. WeicguTMan. That is the only books I have seen; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. The only books you have seen are the ones that you keep / 

Mrs. WeigurTMan. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And what accounts would you say you make entries in? 

Mrs. Weicurman. If he sells a horse—— 

Mr. Rice. If he sells a horse, you would enter that in what? Charles 
E. Nelson Associates’ account ? 

Mrs. WreiguTMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, he has some other accounts. I think he has an 
account that was called Nowland Associates, 

Mrs. WeigHTMan. That I don’t know anything about. 

Mr. Rice. That is in the same book with the—— 

Mrs. WeiguTMaNn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You never saw that? 

Mrs. WeicutTmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Any other accounts? 

Mrs. WreiguTMan. Not since I have been down there; no, sir. I 
haven’t seen them. 

Mr. Rice. How about P. & N. Amusement Co. ? 

Mrs. WeignTMan. I have heard him mention that, but I don’t know 
anything about it. 

Mr. Rice. You do not keep any records on it? 

Mrs. WriguTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who kept the records for the P. & N. Amusement Co. ? 

Mrs. WeiguTmMan. That I truthfully don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. How about the North Beach Amusement Co. ? 
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Mrs. Weicurman. I don’t have anything to do with that, either. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever heard of it ? 

Mrs. WeignTmMan. What is it? 

Mr. Rice. What is it ? 

Mrs. Weicguirman. Uncle Billy’s? 

Mr. Rice. It is what? 

Mrs. Wrignrman. Uncle Billy’s. » 

Mr. Rice. That is Uncle Billy’s. And how about the accounts for 
Uncle Billey’s?) Who keeps those # 

Mrs. Weicurman, I think they are kept down there. I have noth 
ing to do with that. 

Mr. Rice. Does Mrs. Brady keep those ? 

Mrs. WeiguntTman. I think so. 

Mr. Ricr. Down at the beach 4 

Mrs. WeicguTMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, the other day, Mr. Nelson was in, and the com- 
mittee asked him to prepare a net-worth statement. Did you help 
him with that! 

Mrs. WeicgHTMAN. No, sir. I just checked it over to make sure that 
he had the figures. He made a copy for himself, and I just checked the 
two tosee that they were both exactly the same. 

Mr. Rice. You proofread it with him ¢ 

Mrs. WeIGHTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who actually prepared it / 

Mrs. Weicurman. Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Huey helped him. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Huey helped him? 

Mrs. Weicurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you were there when that happened ? 

Mrs. WeicutMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Where did they get the figures from, Mrs. Weightman ¢ 

Mrs. Wricutman. I think off Mr. Nelson’s farm books and his per- 
sonal things that he owns. 

Mr. Rice. Off the books he had right in the home ¢ 

Mrs. WreiguTMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did they have to call the banks to get some of the figures ? 

Mrs. Weitcurman. I don’t think so. I think he got them all off 
his bankbooks. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, did you write the letter sending the material ? 

Mrs. Weightman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I do not know whether you can see this or not, but does 
this look like a copy of what was prepared ¢ 

Mrs. WreicnTrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. In whose writing is this? 

Mrs. Weigurman. That is Mr. Nelson’s. 

Mr. Rice. In Mr. Nelson’s writing ? 

Mrs. WetcuTMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he did keep a copy of this? 

Mrs. Weicurman. Yes, sir, for his own records, in case that got lost. 

Mr. Ricr. Was that a carbon copy ? 

Mrs. WeicguTMan. I aaa it was just like that one. 

Mr. Rice. Another copy? 

Mrs. WetcuTMan. Yes, sir, in pencil. 

Mr. Rice. I see on here 
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Senator Krravuver. Mr. Nelson sent this in pursuant to a request by 
the committee, I think, that he send in a net-worth statement, and this 
letter seems to be signed by Mr. Nelson. That is his signature? 

Mrs. WeicuTmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. August 16. It is addressed to me: 

Enclosed please find my net-worth statement as promised you. Tried to get in 
toueh with you to deliver same in person but was advised you were out of town. 


Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES E, NELSON. 


And then attached to this letter was this yellow sheet. 

Mrs. WrigurmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. The letter and the yellow sheet may be made ex- 
hibit No. 1 for purposes of identification. 

(The letter and the vellow sheet referred to were marked “Exhibit 
No. 1” and will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Rice. When was that mailed in? Do you know ¢ 

Mrs. Wercurman. It was mailed in yesterday morning. 

Mr. Rice. And did you mail it? 

Mrs. WrigurmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Where was Mr. Nelson then ¢ 

Mrs. Weitcurman. I don’t know. He told me that he was going 
away and asked me if I would mail it, and I told him yes. 

Mr. Rice. When did he tell you he was going away ¢ 

Mrs. WeigHTMan. I think it was Wednesday. 

Mr. Ricr. Wednesday? The day before ¢ 

Mrs. WrigHTman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, was that in the evening ¢ 

Mrs. WricuTmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And what did he say about going away ? 

Mrs. WeicgHtTMan. He told me he was going fishing. 

Mr. Rice. And did he say where he was going? 

Mrs. WricuTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he say who he was going with? 

Mrs. WreiguTman. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he say when he was coming back ? 

Mrs. WricgurMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Didn't he understand that the committee had directed 
him to remain under subpena ? 

Mrs. Weigurman. That he didn’t say. 

Mr. Rice. He didn’t talk about that ? 

Mrs. WricgurmMan. No. 

Mr. Rice. Had you seen that in the newspapers ¢ 

Mrs. Wreicurman. I read it in this morning's paper. 

Mr. Rice. You did not know about that before ¢ 

Mrs. Wricutman. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know where he is ? 

Mrs. WreiguTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. If you had to find him in an emergency, would you know 
where to look for him? 

Mrs. WricguTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Where does he usually go fishing ? 

Mrs. Weicutman. That I don’t know, either. I don’t know where 


he goes. 
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Mr. Rice. Who would know where he is? 

Mrs. WetcutTman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Suppose there was an emergency that occurred, a family 
illness or something of that sort; how would he be reached ? 

Mrs. WreicuHTMan. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Who would know ? 

Mrs. Weigutman. Nobody that I know of. 

Mr. Rice. Nobody knows? 

Mrs. WreicuTmMan. No. 

Mr. Rice. Who is C. E. Nelson, Jr. ? 

Mrs. WeicutTmMan. That is Mr. Nelson’s son. 

Mr. Rice. And where is he? 

Mrs. WreicHtTMAN. He is down at North Beach, I think. 

Mr. Rice. Does he live down there ? 

Mrs. WeigutTman. I think he is working down there: yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And who is B. M. Nelson ? 

Mrs. WeicHtTMan. B. M.? 

Mr. Rice. B. M. It looks like—— 

Mrs. WeicuTman. I think that is “V.” 

Mr. Rice. Oh, V. M. 

Mrs. WeicuTman. That is Mr. Nelson’s wife. 

Mr. Rice. That is Mr. Nelson’s wife ? 

Mrs. WeicuTrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Virginia? 

Mrs. Weightman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. It looks like there is 2. BP. Nelson. 

Mrs. Wetentman. That is the only three that I know of, his 
son—his daughter, maybe, 

Mr. Rice. Now, we have what looks like. over in the righthand 
column, C. KE. Nelson, Sr., and B. P. Nelson, and E. C. Nelson, Jr. 

Mrs. Wriagutman. I think that is V. M. Nelson. I think that is 
Virginia Madison Nelson. 

Mr. Rice. Isn't there a Bertha? 

Mrs. WeicHTmMan. Yes, sir. That is his daughter. 

Mr. Rice. And what is her name? 

Mrs. WreigutTman. McWilliams. 

Mr. Rice. So do you not think it is possible that this would be 
Bertha Nelson ? 

Mrs. WetcuTman. That might be. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know anything about an account in the name of 
Nelson and Bertha and Charles, Jr. ? 

Mrs. WricuTMan. No. 

Mr. Rice. As a matter of fact, Bertha’s name is MeWilliams? 

Mrs. WeigutTMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And what is her husband’s name? 

Mrs. WretcuTMan. William, I think. 

Mr. Rice. Is it Heber, or William McWilliams ? 

Mrs. Wretgutman. I think it is William. I am not sure. 

Mr. Rice. Is he any relation to Heber McWilliams / 

Mrs. WreicuHTmMan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Is he not his son? 

Mrs. WretentmMan. I don’t know what his father’s name is. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know William MeWilliams/ 
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Mrs. Weigurman. I know Mr. Nelson’s son-in-law. 

Mr. Rice. You know his son-in-law ? 

Mrs. Weightman. They call him Billy. 

Mr. Rice. But you do not know his father’s name? 

Mrs. Wrigurman. No. I have met his father but I don’t know 
what his first name is. 

Mr. Rice. Where did you meet him? 

Mrs. WeiguTMan. I met him at Mr. Nelson’s one night for dinner. 

Mr. Rice. Do you ever go down to Uncle Billy’s? 

Mrs. WreigHTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you ever go the ranch house ? 

Mrs. WricutTman. I have been down there, but it has been years 
ago. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever telephone the ranch house ? 

Mrs. WeigHtMANn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that ? 

Mrs. Weigutman. Is that Mr. McWilliams’ place ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes: Heber McWilliams’ place. 

Mrs. Wreigurman. The only thing I have ever called for is to talk 
to Mrs. Brady or to get her on the phone for Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, on some of these items you might be able to give 
us a lift, Mrs. Weightman. For instance, there is an item here that 
says “Estimated office equipment, $2,800." Do you know what office 
equipment he is talking about there ? 

Mrs. WeicurmMan. No; I don’t. I don’t know if he means his 
office in his home or not. You see, I didn’t help prepare that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Rice. I understand. You merely proofread it ? 

Mrs. WreiguTmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And Mr. Huey helped ? 

Mrs. WeicHTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And there is an item here, “Home, house, $26,729.10.” 
Do you know what that means? 

Mrs. WeigutTMan. I would say that is his home. 

Mr. Rice. That is the farm ? 

Mrs. Weigutman. Yes, sir. I imagine that is what it is. I am 
not sure. 

Mr. Rice. The reason I asked that, Mrs. Weightman, is because 
the other day when he testified, he had some conversation about how 
much he would take for the place, and he didn’t know whether he 
would take $65,000. 

Mrs. WeicgHtTMAN. I imagine when he said that. he meant the whole 
farm. 

Mr. Rice. But this is just talking about the building; is that right? 

Mrs. WeicuHTMan. I imagine that is just the building. I don't 
know. 

Mr. Rice. I see he has on here, “Swamp land, N. B.” Do you know 
what that means? , 

Mrs. Wricutman. I would say North Beach. 

Mr. Rice. He has some property at North Beach ? 

Mrs. WricHTMAn. I imagine that is what it is. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. And some capital stock, in an N. B. A. Co. That is the 
North Beach Amusement Co. ? 

Mrs. WricurMan. I imagine so. 
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Mr. Rice. Doesn't he have an interest in the North Beach Amuse 
ment Co. in addition to his capital stock ? 

Mrs. WreiguHTMANn. That I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Rice. For instance, in a bank account? 

Mrs. WetcutMan. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t see anything for that on here. You would not 
know anything about that? 

Mrs. Wricurman. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rice, give us the totals of this net worth 
statement. 

Mr. Rice. Well, sir, I will give the totals as firnished. I think 
that Mr. Huey is on the way in, and perhaps we can obtain additional 
information from him, inasmuch as he helped prepare it. 

The grand total on this statement as furnished as of December 31, 
1950, is $469,360.07, 

That is $469,360.07. Did you add that up? 

Mrs. WeIcHTMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who added that up? 

Mrs. WeicuTMan. I think that Mr. Nelson did. 

Senator Kerauver. I think, Mr. Rice, that we should let the lady 
have the original of this. You have a copy you can ask her questions 
from. So if you ask her questions about it, she can see what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Rice. Take a look at that notation up in the right-hand corner, 
or take a look at the name or the names up in the right-hand corner, 
and see how you read them. 

Mrs. WeicHTMan. It looks like “BD” to me, or “BP.” 

Mr. Rice. You would not know who that was that is referred to 
there ¢ 

Mrs. WeicutTMan. Not unless it is his daughter. 

Mr. Rice. Do you think it is probably Bertha ? 

Mrs. WeIGuTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Whose real name now is McWilliams? 

Mrs. Weigutman. McWilliams. But I think if that was her, he 
would have her name down as McWilliams. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, you started in helping Mr. Nelson about what 
part of December of 19! 50? 

Mrs. Weightman. I would say it was around the 5th. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Ricr. Around the 5th? 

Mrs. Weightman. I think that is when it was; before Christmas. 

Mr. Rice. And did you help him with his recapitulation for the 
year in making up his yearly books, his vearly statements ? 

Mrs. Weicurman. I just typed those. Mr. Huey and Mr. Nelson 
made them up, and I typed them. 

Mr. Rice. And you typed them off? 

Mrs. WrieutMan, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I notice on his supporting documents in connection with 
his tax return for the year 1950 that there is a yellow sheet, and it 
appears to be in the same handwriting, under the heading “Auto ex- 
as 1950." And he starts off here with “1947 Chrysler, of C. E. 
Nelson, Sr..” and charges it off at 7 cents a mile for considerable mile 
age, amounting to $1,455. 

Do you know what that is about ? 
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Mrs. WrigntrmMan. No, sir, I don’t. 
Mr. Rice. Do you know whether or not he charges off his personal 
automobile expenses against his business account ? 

Mrs. WeigutTman,. I really couldn't tell you. 

Mr. Rice. Who would know about that? Who advised him on 
that ? 
Mrs. Weigurman. I don’t know, unless Mr. Huey might know. 

Mr. Rice. I notice a number of other automobiles, a 1948 Plymouth, 
a 1950 Plymouth, a 1949 Kaiser, a 1950 station wagon, and a total 
automobile expense for 1950—and a 1947 Ford of W. "K. McWilliams. 


Do you know who that is? 

Mrs. WeigutM. sn. I would say that is his son-in-law. 

Mr. Rice. His son-in-law. 

Mrs. WreiguTMan. I imagine. I don’t know. 

Senator Krrauver. How many automobiles does that make, Mr. 
Rice? 

Mr. Rice. That is seven automobiles that are charged off there, 
amounting to $2,079. Do vou know what that represents ¢ 

Mrs. Wrigurman. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Rice. Or what the theory is on that? 

Mrs. Wreigurman. No. 

Mr. Rice. They are charging off 6 and 7 cents a mile. Where are 
they going! W here do these cars go? 

Mrs. Werigirman. I know the station wagon, I think, is Mr. Nel- 
son’s. He drives it. I guess the Chrysler is Mrs. Nelson’s. 

Mr. Rice. How about the Kaiser / 

Mrs. Wrigurman. The man that works for him, I imagine. That 
is the one they mean. He drives it. I don’t know if it belongs to Mr. 
Nelson or him. 

Mr. Rice. What man is that / 

Mrs. WeiguTmMan. That is Calvin Humphrey, who works with Mr. 
Nelson as manager. 

Mr. Rice. Humphrey. So that is his car in there? 

Mrs. Wreicgurman. I really don’t know. I know he has a Kaiser. 
That is the only one I have seen down there. 

Mr. Rice. You have two cars, a Ford and a 1950 Dodge, for Mc- 
Williams. They deduct one-seventh for personal use and charge six- 
sevenths for use in the business. Is he connected with the business / 

Mrs. WrigutTmMan. That I wouldn't know. 

Mr. Rice. You do not know anything about that. 

Senator Kerauver. Mrs. Weightman, two of our good friends, who 
are press photographers, got run away before they got their picture. 
Do you mind if these two make a picture ! 

Mrs. Weicurman. No. 

Senator Kerauver. There are two of them. 

Very well. Go ahead with your questions, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. You say you type ‘dup his tax return for 1950? 

Mrs. Weicurman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I notice he had a gain in that year of income of about 
$55,000, but there was no tax paid. 

Mrs. Wrigurman. I wouldn't know anything about it. All I did 
was just type it from sheets they made up. I didn’t have anything 
to do with it at all. 

Mr. Rice. All you did was copy it off? 
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Mrs. Weigutrman. All I did was copy it from one sheet to the other. 

Mr. Rice. In the books there, it shows a right substantial item for 
what is called “Good-will expense.” I figure up around $9,000 or 
$10,000. What do you enter in the good-will account there ¢ 

Mrs. Weicgurman. Not unless it was donations to churches and 
things that they gave to. 

Mr. Rice. Donations to churches, and things ? 

Mrs. WretcuTMan. I imagine that is what it is. 

Mr. Rice. Don’t you have some closer notion of that‘ He cer- 
tainly would not olive 410.000 to churches, would he. or does he? 

Mrs. Wrigutrman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. How about turkeys¢ Where did he charge those / 

Mrs. Wetcntman. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. The other day he testified that he bought some turkeys 
for some of the police oflicers. W here clid he enter items of expense 
like that ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rice. You keep the books, do you not? 

Mrs. WeicuTman. Yes, sir. But 1 think he paid cash for those. 

Mr. Rice. He paid cash. And it came from somewhere. So he 
wants to charge it off as an expense. What ledger account would 
you use ¢ 

Mrs. Wreicurman. I don’t know where that would be. The only 
books that I keep are just for his farm bills. 

Mr. Rice. Just the farm bills? 

Mrs. WricutmMan. That is for his feed—— 

Mr. Rice. The farm books, and there are no turkeys in them ? 

Mrs. Wreigurman. That is for his feed and his horses. and that is 
all 1 deal with. 

The CuatrmMan. Mrs. Weightman, in response to a question a minute 
ago as to what explanation there might be for the item of good will, 
for which apparently the books show expenditures of $9,000 to $10,000 
in the year, you stated, I think, that that might have been religious, 
or contributions to churches. Now. my question iS: Would that not 
be listed for income-tax purposes as contributions, and therefore it 
would not be—— 

Mrs. Weicgutman. That may not be what it is. 

The Crarrmman. Yes? 

Mrs. Weightman. But I know he gives some donations. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder whether it could be that. 

Mrs. Wrigurman. I truthfully couldn’t say. 

The Cuamman. I beg your pardon ? 

Mrs. We1cnTman. I truthfully don’t know. 

The CHairman. You truthfully don’t know. T see. 

Mrs. WeicurmMan. I know that he has given some donations to 
churches. 

Senator Karauver. Mr. Rice, since you have the books- 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you will pass that over and have Mrs. Weight 
man take ra] look ‘uf it. 

That is in your writing, Mrs. Weightman / 

Mrs. WrignirmMan. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Kerauver. We will make that exhibit No. 2. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2.” and W 1] 
be found in the files of the committee. ) 
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Mr. Ricr. This purports to be a ledger sheet for December 1950, 
Mrs. Weightman, and under December 4 you have a credit of $3,545, 
and a debit of $4,026, ev idently indicating a loss on that day of $490, 
in red; is that right ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Krravuver. Mr. Rice, suppose you take the record around 
and take any other records that you are going to ask her about. 

Mr. Rice. You have here a credit on December 4. 

Senator Keravver. Is this 1950 that you are talking about ? 

Mr. Rice. 1950, yes. She said she went to work about December 
5th. 

These are written in your handwriting, are they not 

Mrs. Wrigurman. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. What does that credit re present ? 

Mrs. Weiecurman. I really do not know. 

Mr. Ricr. Where did you get the figure / 

Mrs. Weicurman. I think I just copied that from one sheet to 
another. 

Mr. Rice. And who gave you the sheet / 

Mrs. Weigurman. I think Mrs. Nelson did. 

Mr. Rice. Mrs. Nelson. 

Mrs. Werenrman. Or Mr. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice. What did she say it was? 

Mrs. WrtcurmMan. She didn’t tell me. She just asked me if I 
would make a copy of it. 

Mr. Rice. So she comes to you each day and hands you a sheet and 
says to put that in? 

Mrs. WreicuTmMan. No, sir, not every day. 

Mr. Rice. What account is this in? 

Mrs. WreiauTman. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You cannot tell from looking at it ? 

Mrs. WetcuTmMan. No. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, you have in here on the 5th an expense item 
for flowers of $15.30. What is that for, do you know? 

Mr. WeisntrMman. I imagine it is flowers that she sent to someone. 

Mr. Rice. Flowers she sent someone / 

Mrs. Weicutrman. I know she sent my husband some when he was 
in the hospital. 

Mr. Rice. So you are getting these figures, then, from Mrs. Nelson ; 
is that it? 

Mrs. WreiguTmMan. I got—— 

Senator Karauver. She said she did not know whether he fur- 
nished the figures or she did. 

Mrs. Weigurman. That is right. I truthfully can’t say. I just 
copied it from one sheet to another. 

Mr. Rice. Now. then, the flowers occur every week. Here is the 
week of the 5th, $25. And in looking through the books, we have seen 
hundreds of dollars of flowers. Do you have any better explanation 
of what the flowers are ? 

Mrs. Weieurman. The only thing I know is when somebody dies 
that they know, they call up and order flowers and have them sent. 

Mr. Rice. And they charge that to what operation ? 

Mrs. Wetcutman. That I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Rice. Does that go into good will? 
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Mrs. Weightman. I don’t know. I! just copied it. And I have no 
idea. 

Mr. Rice. They are in the expense items. You don’t know what 
account that goes to? 

Mrs. WreteutTman. I don’t know what account that goes to: no. 

Mr. Rice. Now, every week for at least a year there, there is this 
item of car hiring, $20; car hiring, $20; car hiring, $20. Do you know 
what that is? 

Mrs. WrigutTman. No, I don’t, truthfully. 

Mr. Rice. Did they tell you what it was? 

Mrs. WeigHTMan. She didn’t tell me and I didn’t ask her. I don’t 
know whether she did or he did. I don’t remember who gave it to me. 
[ would just copy from one sheet to another. I have no idea what the 
items are for. 

Mr. Rice. Do they give you any supporting vouchers or any re- 
celpts ¢ 

Mrs. WricurmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rick. Now, you have in here, “unemployment,” and evidently 
social security and withholding. What is that for? 

Mrs. Weicutman. That I couldn’t tell you. I just keep the books 
on the farm help. I have nothing to do with- 

Mr. Rice. Does that relate to the farm help? 

Mrs. WeicuTman. I don’t know whether it does or not. She didn’t 
tell me and I didn’t ask her. 

Mr. Rice. It was something that she told you? 

Mrs. WetcuTmMan. Or either one of them. I don’t know. I couldn’t 
tell you. 

Mr. Rice. Could it be any other employees, such as a numbers 
operation ? 

Mrs. WeicgutTmMan. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Do you ever hear numbers mentioned ? 

Mrs. WercuTman,. Only what I read in the papers. 

Mr. Rice. And before that, you never heard numbers mentioned ? 

Mrs. Wercurman. I have heard it mentioned, but I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Rice. Did you hear it around out at the farm ? 

Mrs. WreigHtrMan,. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that ? 

Mrs. WreigHtMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Rice, it seems to me that this lady is em- 
ployed to put down what there is given her, and I do not think we are 
getting very far. 

Mr. Rice. I am inclined to agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. We are not getting very far, as far as this is 
concerned, and it seems to me that we need Mr. Nelson here to ask 
about those things. 

Mr. Rice. Possibly she knows this one. There is an item here every 
week which is a certain percentage of what appears to be gross busi- 
ness, and it is called “Men’s end of business,” or “Man’s end.” Do you 
know what that means ? 

Mrs. WreicuTman. No. As I told you, I just copied from one sheet 
to another, and I don’t know what the items mean. 

Senator Krrauver. Let her identify those records if she can. 

Mr. Rice. These are in your handwriting? 
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Mrs. WeicuTman. No, sir, that is not my writing. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know what “first and desk” means ? 

Mrs. WrigHrMaNn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. I notice that he has an account that he calls “first and 
desk.” You don’t know what that is? 

Mrs. Wreicu1TmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, you have a house account. Do you know what 
that is? 

Mrs. WreiGguTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You do not know what the house account is? Does that 
refer to the farm ? 

Mrs. Weigurman. Not unless it is for the farm. 

Mr. Rice. These are 1949. You would not know these. 

Do you know who kept the books before you came there? 

Mrs. Wreigutman. No, I don't. 

Mr. Rice. You are sure you do not know that ? 

Mrs. WeicuTmMan. No, sir; I truthfully don’t. 

Mr. Rice. You truthfully do not know who kept these books ? 

Mrs. WreiGHTMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Could it have been Mrs. Nelson ? 

Mrs. Wrigurman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Mrs. Brady ? 

Mrs. WeicHrMan. I truthfully couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Rice. You never heard that mentioned ¢ 

Mrs. WeicurmMan. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rice, let her identify the records that are 
in her handwriting, that she knows something about, and make them 
exhibits. 

Mr. Rice. You recognize this, December 1950? 

Mrs. WeicurmMan. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. That is exhibit No. 2? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; that is exhibit No. 2. 

The only ones I see, Senator, which are after—this may be it. 

December 1950? 

Mrs. WeiautrmMan. That is not my handwriting. 

Mr. Rice. That is not your handwriting ? 

Mrs. WrigHTMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know whose handwriting that is? 

Mrs. WeicgurmMan. No. 

Mr. Rice. Is that Mr. Huey’s? 

Mrs. WeigutrmMan. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rice. You know it is not Mr. Nelson’s handwriting? 

Mrs. WeigurmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You mean you do not know it? 

Mrs. WetcuTmMan. No. It is not Mr. Nelson’s. 

Mr. Rice. You know it is not Mr. Nelson’s. But it is not yours? 

Mrs. Weicurman. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. If you had to guess whose it was, what would you say? 

Senator Krerauver. Let us not 

Mr. Rice. These are in December 1950, when you were there. 

Senator Keravuver. Let us not guess who it was, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. I think she knows something. 

Senator Keravuver. If she knows, let her say. 
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Mrs. WeigurMan. I have had nothing to do with any other books 
but Mr. Nelson’s farm books and farm payroll. 

Senator Kerauver. Mrs. Weightman, when you came in and took 
over the books, whom did you take them over from ? 

Mrs. WeiguTMan. I think Mr. Nelson was taking care of the farm 
books. l am not sure. I think he had had a gu rl ; i couple ol years 
before I was down there, but I don’t have any ide 
been. 

Senator Kerauver. So you just do not know who kept the books 
before you did ? 

Mrs. WeiaurTMan. No, sir 

Senator IX PFAUVER. Whom did you see around in the office that nuoht 
be keeping books? 

Mrs. WeicgHrmMan. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Krerauver. You would not know ? 

Mrs. WetgurmMan. I wouldn't know. There were just Mr. Nelson 
and Lin there most of the time. 

Senator Krrauver. Is Mr. Huey going to be up? 

Mr. Ru E. I t: alked to him on the phone a little while avo, and isked 
him to come, and he said he would. 

Senator Krerauver. Mrs. Weightman, I do not think there is any- 
thing else to ask you about. If you would hot mind, there might be 
some discussion about these records that you are familiar with this 

afternoon, and if you would be good enough to come back at the time 
we adjourn to, I would ap preciate it very much. 

Mrs. WetguTrman. What time would that be? 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will stand in recess until 2 
o'clock, and if you will be back, Mrs. Weightman, we shall appre- 
ciate it. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of this same day.) 


a who it might have 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Krrauver. The committee will come to order, 
I do not think that Mr. Nelson has come in, but in ease he is in the 
hearing room, | will call his hame, Is Mr. Nels SOn he re ¢ 
(No response, ) 
Senator I FAUVER. Mr. Rice, who is our next witness? 
Mr. Rick. Yes. Is Mr. Huey here? 
Senator Krrauver. Mr. Huey, come around. 
Will you raise your right h: and and be sworn, please ? 
Do you sole mnly swear the testimony you give this committee will 
» the whole truth, so he ‘Ip. vou God? 


Mr : Llury. Il do. 


TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL HUEY 


Senator Kerauver. Have a seat, Mr. ney rv. 
Mr. Rice. You spell your last name H-u-e-y ? 
Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And your first name? 

Mr. Hurry. Samuel. 

Mr. Rice. Samuel ? 


Mr. Huey. Yes, sil 
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Mr. Rice. Where do you live, Mr. Huey ? 

Mr. Hurry. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rice. And your address? 

Mr. Hury. 3913 Ingomar Street, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rice. I wonder if you will keep your voice up a little bit? I 
cannot hear you. 

Mr. Huey. I don’t know how loud this reflects my voice. 

Mr. Rice. Now, then, you are a public accountant ? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. How long have you been such? 

Mr. Huey. Since 1927. 

Mr. Rice. Since 1927? 

Mr. Huey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you have been around the Washington area since 
1927? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you have been in the accounting business ? 

Mr. Hvry. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When did you first meet Charles Nelson ¢ 

Mr. Huey. 1938: I believe about that time, I am not sure whether 
it was 

Mr. Rice. About 1938? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. How did that come about, Mr. Huey? Tell us the cir- 
cumstances of your becoming connected with Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Huey. I was in public accounting, and I had a client in the 
gasoline business, and I had installed an accounting system for him, 
and I knew their account—— 

Mr. Rice. Lam sorry, but I cannot hear you. What type of business 
did you say? 

Senator Keravver. Which is the microphone, the middle one? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Senator Keravver. Let’s get that middle one closer to you, sir, then 
we can all hear you better. 

Now, will you gentlemen get your photographs, get your pictures 
as soon as possible, and then step aside. 

Mr. Rice. What type of business did you say that was? 

Mr. Huey. A gasoline service station. 

Mr. Rice. Who had the gasoline service station ? 

Mr. Hury. The Capital Service Station. 

Mr. Rice. Capital? 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Who had that 4 

Mr. Huey. Well it was three partners. 

Mr. Rice. There were three partners in it ? 

Mr. Hoey. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Was one of them Nelson ? 

Mr. Hury. Mr. Groome, Lisle, and Ugass. 

Mr. Rice. What were their names? 

Mr. Hvury. Groome, Lisle, and Ugass. 

Mr. Rice. Croome ? 

Mr. Hury. No, G-r-o-0-m-e. 

Mr. Rice. Iam sorry, I just cannot hear you, 

Mr. Hvury. Groome. 
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Mr. Rice. Groome. And they had a gas station / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. What did Mr. Nelson have to do with that / 

Mr. Hvury. He was a customer there, and he knew their bookkeeper, 
and he asked if he would come down and install an accounting system 
for them, and he went down and later on he came back and he asked 
me if I would go down and set up the accounting system for the com 
pany down there at the beach, that he was not capable or did not 
feel like he was able to set them up. 

Mr. Rice. So the bookkeeper asked you to come down 4 

Mr. Hvury. That is right. The bookkeeper asked me. I went down 
with him, and I met Mr. Nelson for the first time. 

Mr. Rice. What sort of business was that down at the beach, Mr. 
Huey ¢ 

Mr. Hury. It was a typical beach-front business. It had a bath- 
ing beach 

Mr. Rice. Was that Uncle Billy’s? 

Mr. Huey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What did they call that operation / 

Mr. Huey. Uncle Billy's. 

Mr. Rice. Uncle Billy's? 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. It was a place where they had things to eat and drink ? 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And slot machines ? 

Mr. Huey. A bar, restaurant, and dance hall. 

Mr. Ricr. And amusement devices ¢ 

Mr. Huey. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did they have slot machines ? 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Were they one-arm bandits? 

Mr. Hury. I don’t know whether they had them at that particular 
time or not, because that was in the beginning of the winter season, 
when they were closed, so far as that first session of mine down there 
was concerned. 

Mr. Rice. Well, anyway, 8 or 10 years ago he did have those down 
there, didn’t he? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you set up the books then, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Hury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And were you retained on a weekly basis, or how were 
your fees arranged / 

Mr. Hury. No; there was never any retainer understanding. I 
simply did whatever work I was called upon to do, and I made two 
or three checks during the summertime, and closed the books at the 
end of the year and prepared the income-tax returns. 

Mr. Rice. Did this bookkeeper carry on, the one that brought you 
down there ¢ : 

Mr. Hvury. Probably for the first season—I am not sure whether he 
staved—but he just went down over the week ends. 

Mr. Rice. He has not been there since ? 

Mr. Hury. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You have been supervising the keeping of the books 
since ¢ 


Mr. Huey. Yes. 
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Mr. Rice. There came a time when that became the North Beach 
Amusement Co., did it not ? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Do you know when that was formed ? 

Mr. Huey. That was already formed when I first contacted them. 

Mr. Rice. You became an officer of it at some time, did you not? 

Mr. Hury. I was only a director. , 

Mr. Rice. You became a director ? 

Mr. Huey. A director, that is right. 

Mr. Rice. When was that? 

Mr. Hurry. I am not so sure of the date, when I first became a 
director. 

Mr. Rice. Four of five years ago? 

Mr. Huey. Yes, longer than that. It was shortly after—— 

Mr. Rice. How did it happen that you became a director? Was 
that a corporation / 

Mr. Huey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did you become a stockholder ? 

Mr. Huey. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You were a director without being a stockholder? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any interest in the business at all? 

Mr. Hvury. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t have any financial interest ? 

Mr. Hurry. None whatever. 

Mr. Rice. How are you compensated for the work you do in con- 
nection with the North Beach Amusement Co. / 

Mr. Hvey. I bill them the same as for any other clients, for the 
amount of time I put in on this work. 

Mr. Rice. You bill them on a time basis? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you are paid for what you do! 

Mr. Huey. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Are you paid by check? 

Mr. Huey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Where is the bank account of the North Beach Amuse- 
ment Co. ? 

Mr. Huey. Owings. Md. 

Mr. Rice. Owings, Md? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In what bank? 

Mr. Hury. There is only one bank there. I don’t remember the 
exact name of it. I think it is the First National Bank of Owings, 
as I recall it, but I just would not want to be too sure that that is the 
exact name. I think there is only one bank in Owings, though. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have any idea what is currently on deposit in 
the account of the North Beach Amusement Co. in the bank at 
Owings? 

Mr. Hvry. At the end of July, or at the end of June, I checked 
the statements during June and July, I think it was possibly $14,000 
at the end of 1 month, and I don’t recall what it was at the end 
ot the others. 

Mr. Rice. About $14,000 ? 

Mr. Huey. As I recall it. 
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Mr. Rice. Did you check the bank, statements monthly ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And reconcile them 4 

Mr. Huey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What is the most that has been on deposit in the North 
Beach Amusement Co. account 4 

Mr. Hurry. Oh, $40,000 or $50,000, possibly. I would not want to 
state. , 

Mr. Rice. Forty to fifty thousand dollars ¢ 

Mr. Huey. It might have been that much. I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Rice. It has been that much fairly recently, hasn’t it been ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Not on deposit in the bank. They have had a cash ac- 
count. They have had a large amount of cash, or a certain amount 
of cash, which is kept as working capital, which is not in the bank. 

Mr. Rice. Who are the directors in the North Beach Amusement 
Co., Mr. Huey ? 

Mr. Huey. William McWilliams. 

Mr. Rice. Which McWilliams? 

Mr. Hury. William. 

Mr. Rice. William ? 

Mr. Huey. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And what is his father’s name, do you know ? 

Mr. Huey. That I am not sure of. 

Mr. Rice. Is it Heber ? 

Mr. Hury. No, I think Heber is his brother. 

Mr. Rice. Heber is William McWilliams’ brother ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Rice. Iam getting it straight now. William McWilliams, then, 
is married to Nelson’s daughter Bertha, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who else is a director? 

Mr. Hury. Charles E. Nelson and Virginia M. Nelson. 

Mr. Rice. Charles and his wife Virginia é 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who are the officers ? 

Mr. Hury. I believe Charles E. is president, and Virgina, his wife, 
is secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Rice. Do you have board meetings once in a while? 

Mr. Hury. About once a year. 

Mr. Rice. About once a year? 

Mr. Hurry. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And are they real board meetings, or just something to 
complete the record ? | 

Mr. Hury. They decide the officers’ salaries and the dividends for 
the year. That is the substance of the meeting. 

Mr. Rice. Do they keep a minute book? 

Mr. Hury. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Where do they keep that? 

Mr. Hury. Mr. Nelson has always had that. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Nelson has had that? 

Mr. Hury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Is there any lawyer connected with that operation ? 

Mr. Hury. Not to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Rice. You do not have the advice of an attorney? 

Mr. Huey. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. At the board meetings you do not have a lawyer in at- 
tendance ? 

Mr. Hury. No. 

Mr. Rice. Now, there was a schedule of net worth, or a schedule of 
assets that Mr. Nelson submitted to us yesterday, he submitted it to 
the committee. Did you help him to prepare that statement ? 

Mr. Hury. He called me and asked me for a—— 

Mr. Rice. He called you and asked you for what? 

Mr. Huey. For some information in connection with preparing 
that. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Hury. And the information I had, I gave him. 

Mr. Rice. Did you go out there and help him? 

Mr. Hury. I was there at his home. 

Mr. Rice. You went out there and conferred with him about it? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. When was that? Day before yesterday, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Huey. I believe it was Monday. 

Mr. Rice. It was down in Richmond, he came up and was here 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Hury. It has been longer ago than that, I think. 

Mr. Rice. Today is Friday. 

Mr. Huey. I was under the impression that it was Monday. 

Mr. Rice. You think it was Monday ? 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Well, that may be. 

Mr. Hurry. I could be wrong, but I feel certain that is right. 

Mr. Rice. How did you go about getting this net worth schedule 
up? Who did you get the figures from ? 

Mr. Hury. Well, he has the information, with the exception of the 
farm net worth, and I have helped him keep a schedule of his farm 
assets, showing depreciation, the depreciation on those assets, and in 
doing that I had the total cost of those assets. 

In each year I have submitted to him a statement of that farm opera- 
tion showing the net worth. 

Mr. Rice. He was getting some figures together then and you were 
there, too. 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Where were these figures coming from? Did he have 
books in the office at the farm / 

Mr. Hury. Yes; he has farm books. 

Mr. Rice. Who keeps those books? Books like this [indicating] ? 

Mr. Hurry. No, I don’t know about that book. That is not a farm 
book. 

Mr. Rice. But he does have some books there. 

Mr. Hury. He has books for the farm; yes. 

Mr. Rice. Where does he keep those physically ¢ 

Mr. Huey. Always at his residence, every time I have seen them. 

Mr. Rice. Ina file cabinet, in a safe or what ? 

Mr. Huey. I would not know whether it would be in a file cabinet 
or in a safe. It has always been on the desk in his office there. I 
think it has probably been in his file. 
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Mr. Rice. You have had access to his books to help him with these 
things ¢ 

Mr. Huey. That is right, but it has been in the office any time I have 
worked on it. 

Mr. Rice. Is there a woman there who helps out / 

Mr. Huey. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. What is her name? 

Mr. Huey. Mrs. Weightman has been there for some few months, 
I just don’t know how long. 

Mr. Rice. What are her duties in connection with the books? 

Mr. Huey. On that I would not know, excepting that she has made 
the entries writing up the checks, I am sure. 

Mr. Rice. He handles the wr iting of the checks ? 

Mr. Huey. The entries for the writing of the checks. 

Mr. Rice. Well, does he keep a double entry set of books, a journal 
and ledger? 

Mr. Hury. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. What kind of books does he kee Pp there ? 

Mr. Hury. Those were simply headed for the entire year, and 
the end of the vear they were totaled and the total for that year’s 
income and expense was shown. 

Mr. Rice. He just keeps the totals in a single entry set-up. 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. No journal entries at all 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. In connection with the figures that go to make up these 
totals. does he keep vouchers and sup porting documents ? 

Mr. Hury. He always has; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He always keeps those / 

Mr. Avery. That is right, 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever seen those ? 

Mr. Hvry. Yes. I have never prepared a statement without know- 
ing that the items were supported. 

Mr. Rice. For the past few years, or for the past number of years, 
you have given him some help with the preparation of his tax returns 
at the end of the year, have you not / 

Mr. Hvry. I have alw: avs given him the schedules of depreciation, 
the profit and loss statement for the farm, and the track neg and 
loss statement. 

Mr. Rice. Who actually makes up the return? I appreciate that 
he gives you the figures, but who actually puts them in the slot in the 
forms that the Government. sends you? 

Mr. Hurry. Well, so far as I know, his records will show that. 

Mr. Rice. I am asking you if you know. 

Mr. Hury. He prepares his own returns. 

Mr. Rice. He prepares his own returns ? 

Mr. Huey. To the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Rice. What is your function in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the returns / 

Mr. Huey. Giving him whatever information I can, so far as the 
information that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Rice. You make up depreciation schedules on his property and 
things like that ? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 
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Mr. Rice. Do you have, then, a list of his properties that he de- 
preciates / 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And you use that to make up his net worth certificate ? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. There are only about six or seven items 
of property. 

Mr. Rice. Do you feel that there is some portion or portions of the 
business with which you are not familiar? 

Mr. Huey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What portions are they ? 

Mr. Huey. Well, that I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Sir? 

Mr. Huey. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know the parts you are not familiar with? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever hear anything mentioned about a numbers 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Huey. I have heard mention of it, yes, from hearsay, so far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. Rice. I mean, in talking around with Nelson or anyone else. 

Mr. Huey. I don’t know that 1 ever heard him use the term 
numbers. 

Mr. Rice. You have heard him say “numbers” ? 

Mr. Hury. No: I say I am not sure that I ever did. He used the 
term “speculation,” I think. 

Mr. Rice. He used the term “speculation” ? 

Mr. Hury. With me. 

Mr. Rice. Does that cover his numbers operation ? 

Mr. Hurry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. I see. In his returns sometimes he has the word “specu- 
lation.” Is it your understanding that “speculation” covers numbers ¢ 

Mr. Huey. I am not sure of that. 1 have no information as to 
what it covers. 

Mr. Rice. Would you want to put it this way, that you have never 
discussed numbers with him ? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. I might put it this way, that several 
vears ago he spoke to me about making up his tax return, and I told 
him that there were certain, that according to certain rules that I was 
familiar with, 1 would not be responsible for continuing the com- 
pletion of his tax returns, that I would help him with the farm and 
track end of it, but on the other hand I wanted no part of it. 

Mr. Rice. You would help with the track end and the farm, but you 
didn’t want any part of this other proposition ? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. And that was satisfactory with him? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Who took care of that other part that you wanted no 
part of 

Mr. Huey. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Did you ever see anyone else around there working on 
the books and records ? 

Mr. Huey. No, sir: no other than the farm and track records. 

The Cuarrman. May IT ask a question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator Krerauver. Yes. 
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The CuatrmMan. What were the rumors that you heard which 

‘aused you to make mention to him of your hesitancy or your refusal 
to take the responsibility on that phase of this matter / 

Mr. Hury. Well, the rumors were that there was gambling. or 
gambling interests. As tothe nature of it, I don’t know. 

The CHarMan. | was not asking for any facts from you, or any 
of your knowledge, but just as tothe PubLOrs, You heard those PunLOrS, 
did you not ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Yes, s 

The CrarrMan. W ere they widespread ¢ 

Mr. Hy EY. Th: at I would not know. | mean. two or three peopte 

The CuatrmMan. Two or three people ? 

Mr. Huey. Yes. 

The CuarmMan. What I meant to say was, had you heard the 
different oceasions and from ditlerent SOULrCES 4 

Mr. Hury. Well, possibly so, at the different times I had heard the 
rumors at different times. 

The Cuairman. Just what did you say to Mr. Nelson with reference 
to those rumors you had heard? Did you repeat to him what you had 
heard ¢ 

Mr. Hy EY. | don’t recall the conversation specifically, but I dropped 
it at the time, so far as Il was concerned, I did not want to press the 
issue any further. 

The ¢ CHAIRMAN, But my point is, when you made known to him, 
I want to know whether you made known to him or whether you told 
him what the nature of the rumors were. 

Mr. Ht EY. | believe | did; yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Yes, 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

The Cuatmman. Thank you. 

Senator Krrauver. Well, there was more than rumor. You dis 
cussed the matter with him, and he did not take any exception or did 
not deny that he was engaged in that sort of activity, and he could 
understand how you would not want to have something to do with 
isn’t that correct 4 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Senator Keracver. There was not any secret between you and | 
about what he was engaged in, was there ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Well, 1 don’t know whether there was or not, because I 
don’t know what all he had. 

Senator Krerauver. You discussed a matter with him, and you 
understood one another, that you knew and he knew about his gam- 
bling oper ations, and you did not want to have anything to do with 
them? That was the size of it, was it not ? 

Mr. Hury. That is rmght. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Have you heard the name of Robert Nowland? I notice 
on the return that he has some income from Robert Nowland As 
sociates. 

Mr. Hury. Ihave heard that name. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know what that is? 

Mr. Hury. No. 


hh On 
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Mr. Rice. You don’t know what that is ? 

Mr. Hurry. No. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know Robert Nowland? 

Mr. Hury. No; I don’t know that I ever—perhaps I may have met 
him, but Iam not sure. 

Mr. Rice. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Hury. I may have met him, I am not sure. 

Mr. Rice. Well, he has a breakdown on his return, and he shows so 
much income from Robert Nowland and Associates, and it is usually 
a very substantial figure, and so much from Charles E. Nelson Asso- 
ciates, which is presumably the farm. 

What is Robert Nowland and Associates, Inc. ; is that the gambling ? 

Mr. Huey. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You just don’t know ? 

Mr. Hury. No,sir. I have never had anything to do with the Now- 
land business. 

Mr. Rice. I notice in his books that he has a breakdown that comes 
under—he has a bookmark for the year 1942, and in that he has 
some pages headed “House.” Do you know what that stands for? 

Mr. Hvury. No, sir; I have never seen that book. I am not familiar 
with that. 

Mr. Rick. Some pages are headed “Post.” 

Mr. Huey. That means nothing to me. 

Mr. Rice. There is a man by the name of Post in the records. Do 
vou know him? 

Mr. Hury. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And then there is Robert Nowland. That does not mean 
a thing to you t 

Mr. Hury. No, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Rice, were these books submitted by Mr. 
Nelson to be a part of the record ¢ 

Mr. Rice. It is our understanding that this is the “Little Red 
Book.” 

Senator Kreravver. And that is what we called for? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you offer it in evidence ? 

Mr. Rice. I would like to examine Mr. Iluey on it a little further. 

Senator Keravuver. Very well. 

Mr. Rice. Now, you have been associated in one way or another 
with Nelson since about 1959 or 1938 4 

Mr. Hvey. That is right. 

Mr. Ricr. Going back to the year 1946, I see an item that is charged 
as an eXpense in his return, and is reflected on the house account, on 
December 28, 1946, evidently a recapitulation of the year’s business, 
and he has “good will, advertising, $10,393.23.” Do you know what 
that is? 

Mr. Hury. No, sir; I know nothing about that set of books, Mr. 
Rice. Ltold youthat. That is entirely new to me. 

Mr. Rice. You have no notion of what he meant by “Good will, ad- 
vertising”’ ? 

Mr. Huey. No, sir; I do not know. 

Mr. Rice. Now, in making up his net worth schedule, we see a 
figure here under the name of home, house, $26,729.10. Do you know 
what that represents / 
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Mr. Huey. That is his home on the farm. 

Mr. Rice. That is his home on the farm ? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He told us the other day that he did not know whether 
he would take $65,000 or not for that. 

Mr. Hvry. That is the house alone. 

Mr. Rice. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Hvury. That is the house alone. 

Mr. Rice. That is the house alone? 

Mr. Huey. I mean, I kept the cost of all the farm assets as they 
were built, and that would approximately be the amount that the 
house cost. 

Mr. Rice. How did he arrive at that figure? Is that the estimate? 

Mr. Hury. No: that is the exact disbursements. 

Mr. Rice. Is that what he paid for it 

Mr. Hury. No: he built it. 

Mr. Rice. He built it? 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Is that what it cost ? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. Now, I don't see anything on here for his barn. 

Mr. Hury. The depreciable farm assets, which in the schedule for 
depreciation on the farm, shows that figure, anc if you have all of 
his records, that will show. 

Mr. Rice. That is in the figure of $183,000 ¢ 

Mr. Hury. The total of that figure, and that schedule gives the 
detail of that. 

Mr. Ru E. That indicates assets, including livestock, 30 that is his 
barns and livestock / 

Mr. Huey. He should have a copy somewhere of the statement I 
gave him at the end of each year, showing the depreciable assets. 

Mr. Rice. Does he have a boat ? 

Mr. Huey. That I would not know. I think he has a little. I think 
he brought back a little 

Mr. Rice. I understood that he had a speedboat at Deal or Fair- 
haven. 

Mr. Huey. That belongs to the North Beach Amusement Co. 

Mr. Rice. Oh, the North Beach Amusement Co. owns that / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. That is about 10 years old. 

Mr. Rice. Does he have another boat beside that ? 

Mr. Hury. Maybe a little rowboat, I think I have seen one. 

Mr. Rice. Just a rowboat ? 

Mr. Hury. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Did you total up the net worth schedule ? 

Mr. Huey. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Huey. No, I did not do that. 

Mr. Rice. It totaled up, our members of the staff used an adding 
machine and it totaled up to $469,360.07. Does that sound about right ? 

Mr. Htey. That I would not know. I know that the amount for 
the depreciable farm assets item is on there; if he used what I gave 
him it would be correct, but so far as the rest of the item, 1 am not too 
sure about it. 

Mr. Rice. When you left him the last time, when was that ? 
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Mr. Hury. The day I gave him those farm depreciation figures. 

Mr. Rice. The day you gave him those figures ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Did you make arrangements to meet him any more? 

Mr. Hury. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he say where he was going ? 

Mr. Huey. No. sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he tell you he was under subpena to the Senate com. 
mittee ’? 

Mr. Huey. He did not. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you he wanted that for ? 

Mr. Hvury. He asked me to give him a statement of the net worth, 
and he asked me if I would give him those farm figures and help him 
with it. 

Mr. Rice. He said that he had been asked to produce a statement 
of net worth ? 

Mr. Hury. That is what he told me. 

Mr. Rice. By whom ¢ 

Mr. Hury. By the committee. 

Mr. Rice. So you helped him with that? 

Mr. Hury. That is what I helped him with, and I gave him the 
farm end of it, the figures that I had available. 

I think he had a bunch of building and loan and savings account 
books which he had copied already, before I got there. 

Mr. Rice. I notice on one of the supporting depreciation schedules 
that the horses that he has are pretty well depreciated, but he does 
have the figure of $143,936 as the cost price in 1949. Is that about 
right ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Well, it would be substantial. I am not sure, because 
he paid as high as $36,000 for one horse. 

Senator Keracver. $36,000 for one horse ? 

Mr. Huey. That is, to my knowledge, because they were bought at 
Kentucky sales, and they were in all the newspapers when he bought 
it. So he has quite a substantial amount invested in horses that he has 
bought at public auction. 

Senator Kerauver. How many horses does he have? 

Mr. Huey. That I would not remember. I think he has in his 
depreciation schedule that I helped him prepare the figures showing 
exactly the name of each horse and its cost, and that schedule should 
be in his records. 

Senator Keravuver. I think, Mr. Rice, the other day when Mr. 
Nelson was before the committee, either when Senator O’Conor or I 
were presiding, we asked that he furnish the net worth statement, and 
also such books and records, and the committee has intended, of course, 
all along to go over his books and records, and then when they were 
introduced to have him here to explain them, to have Mr. Nelson ex- 
plain them. 

The main reason we have you here, Mr. Huey, is because we cannot 
find Mr. Nelson, do you understand that ? 

Mr. Hury. No: I did not know it until Mr. Rice told me a minute 
advo, 

Senator Ky FAUVER., But his books and records have been submitted 
tothe committee. He Says he kept books and records, SO Is it necessary 
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to ask Mr. Huey questions on this? You can go into such details as 
you want, but the books and records speak for themselves. 

~ Mr. Rice. I think we can stipulate on that. But he should be 
fairly well familiar with the North Beach Amusement Co.. inasmuch 
as he is a director. 

I notice that he has his interest in the North Beach Amusement Co., 
capital stock indicated as worth $17,015. How do you arrive at that 
heure ? 

Mr. Hr EY. The capitalization of the company, as I remember, Was 
S5 1.600 or S31.800. 

Mr. Rice. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Hy EY. He owned half of the North Beach Amusement Co. stor 
and another hiah OW ned the other half. 

Mr. Rice. Who is the other man / 

Mr. Huey. William Hughes. He is no longer living. He is dead. 

Mr. Rice. That was Uncle Billy ? 

Mr. Huey. That is meht. So far as I know, that is the source of 
Uncle Billy’s name. I really don’t know that, but [ assume that is s 

After a few years he bought Unele Billy's half. so that now \ 
Nelson’s investment is represented by half of the capitalization oO; 
the company, which would show on his balance sheet, and the $24,000 
which he paid for the other half of the stock, so that the cost to him 
on his statement would be that figure, and not the capital stock figure 
on the company’s statement, do you understand ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Not too well. Would VOU say that SL7.000 represents 
half of the amount ? 

Mr. Hury. No: the total of the stock should be somewhere near 
$24,000 plus $15,000, or $39,000 and something would be his full cost 


K, 


{) 


which he would have. I don’t know what disposition he may have 
made of that. 

Mr. Rr E. In any event, his share is 817.000 at this t me, of what 
paid for it. 

Mr. Huey. No. 

Senator Krerauver. I think the situation is that he had half of it. 

Mr. Hury. He has perhaps divided some of that stock up within 
the family, and it would hot show. | don't know whether he shows 
that on his net worth statement or not. 

Mr. Rice. What would you say, having in mind your familiarity 
with the operation there, would be a fair estimate of the worth of 
the North Beach Amusement Co., the Uncle Billy’s operation / 

Mr. Hury. I presume it is $150,000 at book value. 

Mr. Rice. It would be S1L50.000 ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Approximately. 1 would think that would be a matter 
of record. I mean, so far as the returns. But I am satished that it 
would be within a reasonable degree of that figure. 

Mr. Rice. Did vou ever hear that in very recent months Nelson had 
been offered the sum of S750,000 for that / 

Mr. Hury. No. 

Mr. Riv E. He never told that to yous 

Mr. lr EY. No, SIT. I know of one time 


Y or > vears ago he 
talking about selling it, and he was talking about whether he 


coul 
cel SSO0O.000 for it or not. but he never fot to sel] it. so | presume he 
never got the offer. 

Mr. Rice. How much was he offered for it 7 
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Mr. Hvry. I say, he spoke one time that he would like to get that 
much for it, and discussed the possibility or probability of disposing 
of it, but it was never sold, and to my knowledge he was never offered 
anything like that for it. 

Senator Kerauver. He said that he would like to get $750,000 for 
Unele Billy's? 

Mr. Huey. He never told me that. $500,000 is the highest, and that 
has been a couple of years ago, when I heard him talk about $500,000. 

Senator Krravver. Then I don’t understand, Mr. Huey, $500,000 
or some big amount was what he had in mind, and you say you think 
that $150,000 would be a conservative estimate? 

Mr. Huey. That is its book value. 

Senator Kerauver. The book value? 

Mr. Huey. The book value. 

Senator Kerauver. But the value is more than the book value? 

Mr. Hvry. In most businesses there is a decided difference bet ween 
the two figures. 

Mr. Rice. The book value is the depreciated value ¢ 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. He has it listed as $17,015. 

Mr. Huey. That would be the cost of his stock. The North Beach 
Amusement. Co.’s net worth is what I am talking about, which would 
be $150,000, approximately. He owns all the stock. So, equitably, 
I mean, his net worth would be that: but actually he has only got 
invested the $39,000 which I spoke about which he paid for that stock. 
T don’t know how that division of $17,000 comes into the picture there. 
I mean, from what you told me, 

Senator Keravver. $17,000 which represents Uncle Billy’s where: 
you say that he was talking about selling it for $500,000, and you ti alle 
of a de ‘prec iated book v: alue of $1: 90.000, 

Mr. Hury. Well, that would be true. 

Senator Keracver. All right. 

Mr. Hury. But anybody’s capital stock, I mean, if you list the secu 
rities you own there, unless you list them at market value, and pre- 
sumably 

Senator Krravver. In his assets statement he is not listing it at 
the market value ? 

Mr. Hury. That is probably the cost value. The cost would have 
been somewhere around $39,000, I know that is what he paid. 

Senator Krratcver. I think we understand one another. So that 
he is worth a whole lot more than is shown here, apparently. 

Mr. Rice. There is no question about that. Have you ever heard 
of a man by the name of B light Lee? 

Mr. Hvury. No: I don’t know him. 

Mr. Rice. I didn’t ask you if you knew him. I asked you if you had 
ever heard a him. 

Mr. Hury. I don’t know that I have, other than what I have seen 
in the papers the last few days. 

Mr. Ricr. But. before that. did the name of Blight Lee mean anv- 
thing to you? : 

Mr. Htry. No, sir. 

Mr. Ricr. Absolutely nothing ? 

Mr. Huey. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rice. Among the supporting documents in connection with his 
income-tax returns, which he had in his folder for his income-tax 
returns in the year 1940, he had certain expense items, and filed behind 
those were the supporting vouchers, the documents. You understand 
that. as an accountant ? 

Mr. Hury. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. I notice that there was a receipt on November 18, 1940, 
which says that “Received of Blight Lee an amount of $29 for bond 
fee, a receipt signed by Frank B. Tregger.” Do you know what that 
would be? 

Mr. Hurry. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. On November 18, that same date 

Senator Kerauver. What is it, Mr. Rice / 

Mr. Rice. It reads that it is a bond fee. I take it that someone 
had been arrested and he posted bond. 

Mr. Huey. That part of it 1 know no more than you know, so far 
as that goes. 

Senator Krrauver. Apparently Mr. Blight Lee had been arrested, 
and Mr. Nelson paid the bond. Is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Efforts are being made and have been made for 
the past week now, Senator, to locate Blight Lee. His name was 
mentioned last week in the testimony, and as I recall Nelson said that 
the only thing he knew about Blight Lee, or the only transaction he 
had with Blight Lee, was that he had bought a cord of wood from 
him, and he had had no other business transactions. 

I see these receipts in Nelson’s file of transactions relating to Lee. 
Here is another one for $10 under the heading of “Attorney’s fees,” 
apparently paid to Walter I. Young, and here is another receipt for 
a 330 fine on “Bb. L.,” which we presume would be Blight Lee. 

Senator Kerauver. Does it say “B. L. Lee” 4 

Mr. Rice. No; just “B. L.,” $40 fine. 

Senator Krerauver. Well, let’s not presume. I don’t think we can 
presume that would be Blight Lee. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, then, we have a receipt here from the law oflice of 
Brook Howard, North Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. May 21, 1940, 
for Art Beach, for $75 for fee in police court case. 

Another one for Albert Howard, $26 bond fee, May 20, 1940. 

Another one for Thomas Kelly, May 20. 1940, $26 bond fee. 

Here is one for Linwood Jordan, $37.50, aden Jones and Con 
roy, Washington, D. C. 

Here is one from Patrick F. O’Connor and J. Louis O'Connor, bonds- 
men on Fifth Street in Washington, for $45, for a man by the name 
of James Stanke. 

Another one for Martha Elliott. 

Yes, Senator; these are all charged in the operating expenses for 
that year. 

Here is one for bond before the United States commissioner in 
Washington, May 14,-1940, for Martha Elliott. 

Another one for Martha Elliott by Patrick O’Connor. 

And here are some receipts from the Metropolitan Police De ‘part- 
ment for collateral posted for Mary Swearingen in connection with 
a disorderly case in 1940, 

Another for Layburn S. Nicely, 1723 Franklin Street NE., dis 
orderly, forfeited collateral. 
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And there area great number of others. 

Here is one from Prince Georges County received of Edmund Car- 
rick in a trial magistrate’s court at Prince Georges County: 5405 
for fines and costs in State v. Edmund Carrick by the trial magistrate. 

And there are a great number of receipts for collateral and lawyers’ 
fees and fines, charged in operating expense. 

Do you know what those are for? 

Mr. Hury. I know nothing about those. 

The Cuarrman. Could I ask a question right there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Kerauver. Certainly. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Huey, it is apparent that Mr. Nelson did keep 
a number of supporting vouchers, and I presume that he referred to 
those—did he not—in making known to you his details of his finances 
in connection with your fixing up any returns for him ¢ 

Mr. Huey. The vouchers in connection with the farm and the track 
operations. 

The Cuatrrman. I mean, forms like income tax of any kind, did he 
refer to these and let you know that he had such ¢ 

Mr. Hury. These receipts you are speaking of ¢ 

The Cnaimman. Yes. 

Mr. Hvury. I didn’t know anything about that phase of his business. 

The Cuairman. Didn't he say anything to you at all about the 
fact that he kept records or had some records ¢ 

Mr. Hury. I presume he had to have some kind of records. 

The Cuamman. That is right. That is the very point I am going 
to ask you about, something to support this item on good will. There 
is, of course, this recurring item, apparently of good will, that approxi- 
mates some $10,000 annually, that he claimed for good will. What 
did he say to you as to that? 

Mr. Huey. He never discussed that phase of his business with me, 
senator. 

The Cramman. But my point is, Did he say anything at all about 
having any records or any supporting voue aca rs for that / 

Mr. Hury. There was no discussion of that type; no. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Huey, the fact remains that he financed 
their bond fees, attorneys’ fees, and so forth which were paid to various 
people by people like Carrick, Lee, and others, and then they are 
charged with the bills in Mr. Nelson’s files, with the charges in the 
books against his operating expenses for these payments. 

That would certainly indicate that he had some responsibility for 
the payment of these, and that at least, if they were not working 
for him or doing these things for him, for some reason or other he 
wanted to pay their fines and attorneys’ fees. Otherwise, they would 
not be legitimate charges against his business; would they ? 

Mr. Hury. No. 

Senator Keravuver. I mean, he could not charge it against his income 
tax as a deductible item unless these items were actually obligations 
that he owed and that these people were acting as agents for him and 
gett ing into this trouble. Isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Hury. That would be true. 

Senator Kerauver. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful, is it not, 
whether you can charge off a fine as a deductible item ? 

Mr. Huey. I have never prepared a return where 1 have done that, 
tO m1 knowledge. 
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Senator Kerauver. But that is apparently what is being 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. Rice. I think there was a disallowance in that year 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I am glad to hear of that. 

Hurry. I have worked with the revenue agents on the North 
Beach Amusement Co. books, but I never had anything to do with 
the examination of the other end of the books. 

Senator Kerauver. They can charge off attorneys’ fees in the opera 
tion of a business, but vou cannot charge off what you have to pay 
by virtue of criminal liability. 

Mr. Hury. That is right; it is against Government policy. 

Senator Kerauver. That, incidentally, is one of the things that 
the committee found in a good many places where protection money 
and legal fees for operations and other items have freqently been 
charged as deductible items by racketeers and gamblers throughout 
the country, and that is one of the bills that Senator O’Conor has filed 
before the Finance Committee. which we discussed with that com 
mittee the other day. 

All right, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know a man by the name of Edmund Carrick ? 

Mr. Huey. No, sin 

Mr. Rice. I see where he has paid for some apparent difficulties, 
and I notice he also shows in the partnership return income from 
Edmund 'T. Carrick. 

Mr. Huey. I don’t know about that. 

* Rice. You don’t know what that is 4 
Pe Ht ae No. 

* Rice. Do you know who made up this return ¢ 

- Hury. So far as I know, no. 

Senator Kerauver. Perhaps Mr. Smith will show them to him : 

»>might reco@nize them. 

(Mr. Smith exhibits documents to Mr. Huey oJ 

Mr. Hury. Not this one. 

(Mr. Smith hands other documents to Mr. Huey.) 

Senator Kerauver. Do you recognize that one ¢ 

ir. Huey. This is in Mr. Ne Ison’ Ss writing on that. 

Senator Kerauver. You say that is Mr. Nelson’s writing‘ 

Mr. Huey. Yes: this is Mr. Nelson’s writing. 

Mr. Smiru. They are the rough copies. 

Senator Kerauver. But you don't know who typed the typew) 
copies ¢ 

Mr. Hury. No. 

Senator KEFrauver. But the rough one is in Mr. Nelson’s own h: 
writing ¢ 

Mr. Hurry. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. Let’s vet on. 

Rick. Senator, the other day you may recall that we had some 
testimony from Baltimore on sales books from the Baltimore Sales 
Book Co. in Maryland that delivered hundreds of thousands of so 
called IX books on the east coast. and there was some discussion about 
\\ hether these Ix books were suitable tor use as numbers books 

In the peneees vouchers, maybe Mr. Huey could help us o 
ae ve have a oreat number of bill or vo chers and Invoices 


from M, iiae & Co. here in Washington, billed to Nelson in the 
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vear 140 for 10 cases of sales books, $45; 10 cases of sales books, $45, 
billed to Nelson; 20 cases, $90, 

Those are the little 3 by 5 number slips or K book slip forms. 

Now, these bills run up into the hundreds of dollars for the year 
1940. 

I also have bills for the adding-machine tape, coin wrappers, $6 
worth of coin wrappers, and a great number of other paper supplies, 

Do you know what those are used for? 

Mr. Hvury. No, sir. Those records would not be from any of the 
operations I had anything to do with. 

Mr. Rice. I noticed that some of them were mailed to E. T. Carrick. 
Now, there was some testimony the other day, Senator— 

Senator Keravuver. I might say that the other day when the testi- 
mony was brought out about K books, I thought it was rather remote. 
Of course, those were typical receipt books, as I recall it, which could 
be used for bookmaking or for the numbers game. But this does give 
them some relevancy to show that they were purchased from a sup- 
plier of stationery and books, many hundreds of dollars worth of 
them, which must have been a large amount of these little K books 
in 1940. I still do not think, and I do not think it should be inferred 
that the manufacturer, who was here the other day, had any direct 
dealings with Nelson. 

Mr. Rice. Maybe Mr. Huey can help us on that. Do you know that 
at the North Beach Amusement Co. they have a restaurant there? 
They do, do they not ¢ 

Mr. Hvry. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever known them to use K books in that in- 
stance, in connection with that ? 

Mr. Huey. No. 

Mr. Rice. But they might have made— 

Mr. Huey. They have restaurant checks. 

Mr. Rice. They have a separate restaurant check ¢ 

Mr. Huey. That is right. I don’t know what you are talking about 
when you talk about K books. 

Mr. Rice. But in any event, they do not buy from Ginn? 

Mr. Huey. They may have bought some stationery from Ginn’s, 
but it would be stationery for the operation of that type of business. 

Mr. Rice. Adding-machine tapes or coin wrappers ¢ 

Mr. Hvry. They may have bought coin wrappers at the North Beach 
Amusement Co., because they handled a tremendous amount of change. 

Mr. Rice. I think the other day, too, there was testimony that 
occasionally, particularly at Christmas time, Nelson was in the habit 
of giving away turkeys to some of his friends, some of whom were 
on the police department. 

We ranacross here an invoice from Armour & Co. to the North Beach 
Amusement Co., North Beach, Md. Do you know what that is? 

Mr. Hury. No, I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Rice. December 20, 1940, for several hundred fancy turkeys, 
amounting to $4,513.29. 

Mr. Huey. That I have never seen in the North Beach Amusement 
Co. files. 

Mr. Rice. $4,500 worth of turkeys. 

Mr. Huey. ‘That would not have been paid out of the North Beach 
Amusement Co. 
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Mr. Rice. It was charged in his account as business or operating 
expense, in his tax for that year. 

Senator Krrauver. Did he charge these turkeys on his income tax 4 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Maybe that is the good will. Is that separate 
from the good will? 

Mr. Rice. That is hard to tell, without some help from his 
accountant. 

Mr. Huey. I wish [ could help you on that side of it, but I cannot. 
There is nothing from that set of files that has ever come in my pos- 
session or in my hands. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever seen— 

Senator Keratuver. Where is 28 Kentucky Avenue, Parkland, Md. ? 

Mr. Huey. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Now, sir, we want to show you this ledger book, which 
is a binder that apparently was used from year to year, with loose 
leaf pages, and we will ask you if that type of record i is at all familiar 
to you’ Have you ever seen a book like that over there / 

Mr. Huey. I may have seen—no, I have never, I know nothing 
about this. 

Mr. Rice. Have you ever seen a ledger page like that, if it were 
blank, with the he: dings at the top of the columns / 

Mr. Huey. No. 

Mr. Rice. You are an accountant / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rick. Would you say that ledger page is completely strange 
to you ¢ 

Mr. Huey. That is night. 

Mr. Ricr. Now, I notice at the top of one column there, at the left, 

believe there is a “B”? 

Mr. Hvury. “B”; I don’t know anything about that page or the 
heading of it. 

Mr. Rice. You would not know whether that “B” meant bets, or 
anything like that‘ 

Mr. Hury. No, I do not. 

Mr. Rice. That book is completely unfamiliar to you / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. You don’t know a thing about that / 

Mr. Hury. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Well, I don’t think that I am entitled to examine the 
witness on something he knows nothing about. 

Mr. Hury. It would be useless for me to try to testify about that 
phase of it, because I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Rice. I will say for the record that the staff examined it, and 
the books would be capable of being used for bets, with the hits de- 
ducted, and totals for the day, with the expenses charged off daily, that 
we spoke to Mrs. Weightman about this morning. 

Senator Krrauver. Give us a typical example of how it reads 
Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Well, for instance, on the first page, the last week in 
December, 1942, under eB”. which possibly might stand for bets, we 
have $5,268.39, and the hits are $885.55, and the commissions are 
$1,580.43, which amounts to about 30 percent, and there is another 
column which we figure to be—it is headed “O. L.”, and we figure it 
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could mean other losses or other expenses of some sort, operating 
loss, $452, and then a column for expenses under which they have 
equipment, car expenses, gasoline, bad debts, fixing office, meeting 
place, flowers again, salaries, and “No. service.” Also stationery, 
electric, telephone, good will, and those are broken down daily and 
recapitulated weekly, and the entires are brought up to date by the 
month, and ultimately on a yearly basis. 

Senator Keravuver. On a week or month basis, what is the profit 
after all those expenses of a typical one ¢ 

Mr. Rice. In 1942, the gross figures for weekly business ran around 
S2O0.000 to 826,000. 

The Cuamman. A week? 

Mr. Rice. A week. In later years the figures jumped up sub- 
stantially. 

Senator Keravuver. What has it jumped up to! 

Mr. Rice. Now, in the last year or two, it is up to around $45,000 to 
$50,000 a week. In addition to that, we notice there are three opera- 
tions apparently similar. One of them is under the name of Nowlnish, 
which in 1942 was running about $17,000 to $18,000 a week; one of 
them under the name of Post, which runs from $13,000 to $15,000 a 
week: and the other name of “House” and apparently all three opera- 
tions are very comparable. It is very difficult to te ‘li the actual scope 
of the operation from the books without someone interpreting it 
for us. 

The Cramman. Mr. Rice, are we to understand that the books 
would indicate that that total operation was a continuing one over 
the course of the whole vear about at that average ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. We find a gradual increase from that year up 
until 1950, at which time- 

The Cuamman. What is the total operation ? 

Mr. Rice. The total operation was running about $50,000, but the 
figures on Nowland started to drop, and there was a decline until 
Nowland finally faded out of the picture, and Nelson or the House 
account seemed to take over. 

The Cuairman. Judging from the figures you just cited, the hits 
or money paid to the purchasers was relatively small. I was wonder- 
ing if that ratio followed through. You cited about $5,200, with hits 
of about $800, and only 30 percent of the total being for the solicitors 
and others. 

Mr. Rice. I would say that that was a representative figure, yes, sir. 

The CHairMaAn. I see. 

Senator Krravver. Can you give us a more current figure? 

Mr. Rice. In 1950, when Nowland started to fade out, they started 
a new account called First and Deck. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have any idea who First and Deck is? 

Mr. Hury. No, I do not. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting to 
hear a typical instance on that. 

Mr. Rice. On the First and Deck account ? 

The CrarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. In December of 1950, I will take the 21st of December, 
evidently it was $508.58 gross, and $220.50 paid out. 

The total for the month on this new account, which seems to be or 
has been on the upsurge, the total of the month was only $4,664, and 
the total for the year on the First and Deck account was $14,803.40, 
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You have no information whatsover as to what that First and Deck 
account is? 

Mr. Huey. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, as I understand it, Mr. Rice, there finally 

‘ot to be four accounts? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Senator Krerauver. The Nowland account? 

Mr. Rice. The Nowland account, Nelson, also known as the House 
account, First and Deck, and the Post account. 

In connection with the Post account, we notice there a name of 
individual mentioned under the name of Post. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 

Mr. Rice. In 1947 we found evidently a recapitulation of pay-outs 
to individuals, and on that list 

Senator Krerauver. Well, let the record show that among the rec- 
ords found in 1947 were apparent pay-outs. 

Mr. Rice. On numbers operations, as we understand. 

Senator Keravuver. On numbers operations, and that pay-outs were 
made to 17 people in large amounts, running, and the high seems to 
be $9,191—no, here is one for $20,156. 

Mr. Rice. That is the Post we mentioned, Senator, Don Post. 

Senator Keravuver. That is Don Post, who is shown in the records 
as being of Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mr. Rice. Did vou ever hear of him ? 

Mr. Huey. No. 

Mr. Rice. The totals of t his, do you have the totals? 

Senator Kerauver. The other one who has been mentioned, and 
whom we have tried to get is B. H. Lee, amounting to about 89,000, 
from Arlington, Va., and the exact amount is 89.191. 

Of course, we don’t know who these other people a are, and we do not 
wish to take any chance on doing them an injustice. The names 
other than those two will not be given, at this time at least. 

Mr. Huey, it seems rather remarkable that you would not run into 
this operation, but you purposely tried to stay away from it, didn't 
vou ¢ 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. You knew pretty well what was going on, and 
that it Wasa big operat ion. 

Mr. Hury. Well, I knew nothing so far as the source of informa- 
tion you have there, Senator, and how large it was or how small it was, 
as to the volume of the business. It was never within my sphere of 
action. 

Senator Keravver. You made it clear that you did not want to 
know anything about it / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. And that was understood, as a director of this 
North Beach Amusement Co., did you have directors’ meetings / 

Mr. Huey. Just the one annual arrangement, or meeting. 

Senator Kerauver. Just the one annual meeting / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Was it Sepapey a meeting where you would 
sit around and discuss the business, or did you just formally get up 
the minutes and sign them / 
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Mr. Huey. Well, usually it was, as I recall it, it was just at the 
closing of the season there, and the annual meeting came, and they 
were there, and I was usually there at the end of the season, when we 
talked about it, in the sense of an open discussion, of what the action 
of the board would be for the year, what formal action would be taken. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you participate in the direction of the 
policy of the corporation ¢ 

Mr. Hurry. No, sir. Now, I have been trying to recall the incident 
that led to my first being a director, and I am not too sure in my own 
mind what that was, and it has been a nominal carrying on during 
that time. 

Senator Kerauver. I take it what you mean to say is that in order 
to carry on as a corporation they had to have a certain number of 
directors, and since you did the tax work on a per diem basis you 
were convenient, or a convenient person to put on as a member or 
director. 

Mr. Huey. I think that is as good an answer as you could get. 

Senator Krravver. You got no salary as a director or officer ? 

Mr. Hury. No, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You just received money for your per diem 
work / 

Mr. Huey. That is right. 

Senator Krrauver. How many daysa year would you say you spent 
working on these books ¢ 

Mr. Huey. Well, I would usually go down shortly after the opening 
of the season, which would be at the end of May or at the end of June, 
sometimes it would be at the end of May, but usually at the end of 
June, and the business only lasts through Labor Day, or substantially 
that, and at the end of June, July, and after Labor day, would be 
the three times when the operations were summarized, and I think 
almost every year’s statement was made up showing the results of 
the operations for those periods, and then after the end of the year 
the closing of the accounts and the preparation of the tax returns. 

Senator Keravver. How many days a year would you say you spent 
on it? 

Mr Hurry. Well—— 

Senator Keravver. Just your best estimate. I don’t want to be too 
close on it. 

Mr. Hury. Well, probably—— 

Senator Kerauver. Was it 10 days, 20 days ¢ 

Mr. Hury. Between 10 and 20. Some years it would be more than 
others, when they had more difficulty with their help, which they 
have had in several years, in changing managers, and it meant going 
down and checking. 

Senator Krravver. Now, if you object to answering this question 
I will not require you to do so. Do you mind telling ‘what your an- 
nual compensation from this North Beach Amusement Co. was? If 
you would rather not tell it, you don’t have to state it. 

Mr. Huey. I don’t mind telling it. It is probably from as low as 
4200 to as high as $600 or $700 in different years, om nding upon the 
circumstances that were involved during the yea Now, that in- 
cluded my time for the amount of work I put in. 

Senator Kerauver. If I may say so, you were not being very well 
paid with the amount of money that this man was handling. 
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Mr. Hvury. Well, I didn’t know how much he was handling. 

Senator Kerauver. For instance, there is an indication of the 
amount of money the man was handling here, because he writes a 
check to himself, apparently, on September 9, 1940, to Charles E. 
Nelson, “Numbers business,” for $10,000, 

The Cuatrman. I notice, Mr. Chairman, on the stub that it is noted 
specifically that it is for the numbers business. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. Well, Mr. Huey doesn’t know anything 
about that. 

Mr. Hury. That activity was, to my knowledge, there was no mix 
ture whatever between that and the North Beach Amusement Co. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator O’Conor / 

The CHairmMan. No further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Rice. Thank you. We may want to get in touch with you 
again. We don’t mean to cast any aspersions, but in the event you 
should like to go fishing, or something, 1 would appreciate it if you 
would let us know. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rice says that facetiously. We make no 
aspersions, and you have been a very cooperative witness with the 
committee, and I think it is commendable that you have tried to keep 
yourself disassociated from this part of the business we have been 
talking about here. If we need you again we will get in touch with 
you. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Huey. O. K. 

Mr. Rice. At this time it seems pertinent to introduce the criminal 
record of Charles E, Nelson as it came from the Metropolitan Police 
Department, in view of the statement made in response to a question 
about when and where he had been arrested, that he had been arrested 
once, 

Now, his record shows that 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Rice, this is from the Metropolitan Police 
Department and is a record copied from the files of the Police De- 
partment here ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir, the Metropolitan Police Department of the 
District of Columbia. 

Senator Kerauver. And these police records are available to law- 
enforcement officers upon request of the Police Department or re- 
quest of the FBI? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. All right, we will let it be made a part of the 
record; would you read it ? 

Mr. Rice. It indicates that commencing in 1917, he had an arrest 
in 1917 and he paid a $5 fine. 

Then he was arrested in 1923 on two counts, and he was also arrested 
in 1924 and 1928 and—— 

Senator Kerauver. What was he arrested for in 1923? 

Mr. Rice. He was arrested on two counts: one, illegal possession, 
and second, transporting. The officers’ names are listed here. 

Under illegal possession, no papers were returned; on the trans- 
porting the fine was $125. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Rice. In 1924, he was arrested on the same charge of trans- 
porting whisky and also illegal possession, and he was fined $100 or 
90 days on both crimes. 
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In 1928 he was charged with possession and the case was nolle 
prossed. 

In 1930 he was charged with tri ansporting liquor and that was also 
nolle prossed ; also in 1930, for illegal possession, which was suspended 
sentence of 1 year, and he was placed on probation. 

In 1933 he was arrested for investigation and the case was dismissed. 

In 1936 he was arrested for disorderly and he paid a fine of $5. 

Senator Krerauver. Were all of these arrests in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. Rice. They were all in the District of Columbia; yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Do we have any record of any, if there were 
any, outside of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Rice. No, we do not. He indicated on the stand he had just 
one arrest. 

Senator Keravver. That one arrest he was talking about was in 
the District ? 

Mr. Rice. He said in the District, ves. 

(Police record referred to is as follows :) 


(jorernment of the District of Columbia Ve tropolitan Police Departme nt 
Record, as indicated by the records of arrest, of Charles Edward Nelson 


ya - Orns ‘ Complainant Officer Pape Dispo ition 
Cruelty to ar ,Y lhomas Nall 10 Elected to forfeit; $5 
4 2 | t (} I Fowler B r 2 No paners 
portir 0. T. Dav McQuade 2 Fined $125 
hnetie stink | Murra Murra\ 4 | $100 or 90 days 
i) i fal Dos ! ce ’ Do 
} l J. RK. Lea Wanamaker l Do 
) I i M field Suspended Ce 
\ prot 
| ( E] D ‘ 
' 
) [a4 k R. R. Kl + | Forfeit; $ 
NE., Washington, D.C. 


Senator Keravver. Do you have any further use of Mrs. Weight- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Riv E. | think she ean be excused, 

Senator Keravuver. Mrs. Weightman, you may be excused. 

Did Mr. Nelson come in é Has anvbody heard from Mr. Nelson ? 

(No response, ) 

Senator Kerauver. He is not here. 

Mr. Rice. How about Blight Lee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rice. How about Nowland ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rice. How about Mr. Pumphrey? Is Mr. Pumphrey here ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Le wis f 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir 

Senator KEFAUVER. “Mr. Lewis, do you solemnly swear the testimony 
you will give the committee will be the whole truth, so he ‘Ip you God? 


Mr. Lewis. Yes, sit 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN WILLIAM LEWIS; RALPH E. BOND; FRANCIS 
A. RICHARDS; WILSON J. PURDY; AND CHARLES L. PERRYGO 


Sentator Keravuver. All right, Mr. Lewis. You were sworn the 
other day and you are the same man who was here, I believe, last 
Thursday ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, Sir. I would like to testify what happened, 
August—— 

Mr. Rice. Early Sunday morning on August 12, when you had some- 
one 1D an automobile. 

Senator IKKMeErFAuveR. Auecust 12 of what vear 

Mr. Rice. 1951, just passed, early Sunday morning. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, first, Mr. Lewis, | was not here when you 
testified the other day. Will you identify yourself again—or, Mr. Rice, 
will you ask him ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

You are John William Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he is the man, Senator, that testified about that he 
became interested in checking the activities of Nelson and Blight Lee 
and conducted a number of surveillances: followed the automobile 
belonging to Madge Nelson to Charles E. Nelson’s farm and saw 
several virls that had been taken down to North Beach and a place 
called Ranch House. 

Later on, he came back anal up to the farm again and he had an idea 
that there was numbers operations and he reported to the police, after 
which he went out with the police and assisted them somewhat in an 
effort to apprehend the people responsible. 

Senator KeEFAUVER. To what police clid he gO ¢ 

Mr. Rick. He went to Chief Richards and to Bond, I believe. Then, 
on Wednesday, the day of the hearing, they stopped the car that Madge 
Nelson was in and no numbers slips were found, but they found 
chicken. After that, vou told us about it at the nearing and then 
Saturday night vou went out there. What happened then / 

Mr. Lewis. Well, Saturday, in the afternoon, I received a phone 
eall from a friend of mine stating a fellow would like to see me but he 
would like to see me on Sunday morning. So, | got thinking about 
the thine and | said, “Well, the best thing I can do is tot ry to see this 
man tonight if T possibly can,” because Thad a suspicion that a fix was 
n. the day of the raid. 

so, iy brothers and I. we rented ul sound record Tha hine — — 

Mr. Rice. Did you say you and youl brothers / 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Which brothers? 

Mr. Lewis. Joseph and Paul. 

Mr. Rice. Joseph and Paul. 

Mir. Lewis. We rented a sound recording machine and a tape and 
wired my\ automobile, ana that took us. well, all diy. 

And so. about 10:30 or 11 o'clock Saturday night IT started out 
the COUNTY to try to vel what information 1 could as to whether or 


i \ 


not a fix was 1n. 
Mr. Rick. When Vou say vou wired your automobile, you hooked 


ipa recording dey ice that would have a microphone ¢ 


gn + at 18 “4 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes; a microphone so I could record the conversation, 
Mr. Rice. In your own car 4 
Mr. Lewis. In my own car. 

Mr. Rice. All right. 

Mr. Lewts. So, I went to a man’s house and I had a conversation 
with him and there he told me, this county official—that man is a 
county official—and he told me that the fix was in on the day of the 
raid. 

Mr. Rice. Did you record that conversation ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That morning ? 

Mr. Lewis. I have it here, the recording. 

Mr. Rice. You made the recording ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And do you know that to be the one? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That you made? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Now, as the result of that you brought the recording in 
and it has been played in our office and transcriptions have been made 
from it under your supervision ; have they not ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. As soon as I made the recording and as fast 
as I could get to your office, I brought it there. 

Mr. Rice. Yes; and you helped the girls transcribe the tape? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And that was done while you were there? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you received the transcript ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. You read some of the transcript ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And you know it to be accurate ? 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rice. Now, they-——— 

Senator Keravuver. The committee will have a 5-minute recess, 

( Whereupon a recess was taken. ) 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair has been advised that the people who were in this con- 
versation were you—you are John Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; John William Lewis; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And your brother, Joe Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Joseph G. Lewis. 

Senator Keravuver. Joseph G., and he is here? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; he had to go back to work, but he is coming 
down here as soon as he gets off. 

Senator Keravuver. He was present; and Mr. Bond was present ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Bond is here, I believe. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; I saw him here. 

Senator Krravuver. Will you come around, Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Bond, you have been sworn previously ? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. You have not. Will you just move over, Mr. 
Lewis? 
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Mr. Bond, will you hold up your right hand? Do you solemnly 
swear the testimony that you will give the committee will be the full 
truth, so help you God 

Mr. Bonn. I do. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Bond, what is your first name / 

Mr. Bonn. Ralph. 

Senator Krrauver. Ralph Bond; and you are a detective or an 
officer ? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Of what county / 

Mr. Bonp. Prince George’s. 

Senator Kerauver. What is your official position ? 

Mr. Bonn. Detective. 

Senator Krrauver. Now, Mr. Lewis, that was everyone who was 
present in the car when this conversation took place ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You and your brother and Bond. I am further 
advised that the only people who entered into the discussion besides 
the three of you, under discussion, were Mr. Nelson and I believe 
Mrs. Nelson and Mr. James R. Pumphrey. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Is Mr. Purdy here? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is here? 

Mr. Lewis. I think I saw him. 

Senator Keravver. Will you come around, Mr. Purdy? Pull 
a chair, Mr. Purdy. 

Mr. Purdy, do you swear the testimony you will give to this com 
mittee will be the full truth, so he ‘Ip you God ¢ é 

Mr. Purpy. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Pumphrey—a subpena is out for him, I 
understand. We have been trying to get him in. The other one is 
Mr. Nelson. 

The conversation, as I understand, does not relate to anyone else. 
If it does relate to anyone else, 1 would like to know it now because 
we do not want to be bringing in a lot of extraneous names. 

Mr. Lewis. It mentions the names of Officer Purdy and Perrygo 
and Chief Richards. 

Mr. Rice. He is here? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. I think so. 

Mr. Rick. How about Officer Perrygo? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. He was mentioned. 

Mr. Rice. Is he here? 

Mr. Lewis. I think so, too. 

Mr. Rice. He is here, too? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Purdy, Mr. Perrygo, and Chief Richards, 
will you come forward ¢ 

Mr. Purdy, you are a detective, I believe. 

Mr. Purpy. Detective sergeant. 

Senator Kerauver. Detective sergeant, with Prince Georges 
County ¢ 

Mr. Purpy. That is right. 
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Senator Keravuver. What is your full name, Mr. Purdy? 

Mr. Purpy. Wilson J. Purdy. 

Senator Kerauver. And Mr. Perrygo, will you pull up a chair; and 
then you, Chief Richards ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. We might as well get them all here together. 

Mr. Lewis. There was one girl’s name that was mentioned Senator. 

Senator KErauver. Who was that ? 

Mr. Lewis. Pumphrey’s girl. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, she is not here? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir: but | say, she was mentioned. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, can we relate this conversation without 

‘ferring to her? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, siz 

Senator Keravuver. I do not want anybody referred to who is not 
here to speak "p for themselves or to whom we have not civen a full 
op portunity to be -_ re. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, si 

Senator cyl \UVER. aie Nelson and Mr. Pumphrey are both under 
subpena and we have been trying to find them. 

Well, Mr. Purdy, Mr. Perrygo and you, Chief Richards, will you 
hold up your right hands? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give the com- 
mittee will be the whole truth, so he ‘Ip. vou God? ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Purpy. I do. 

Mr. PERRYGO. | do. 

Senator Kreravuver. Now, will you gentlemen just have seats right 
over there. 

Well, now. we are not volng to p vl ay this recording because it has 

lot of extraneous material in it and profanity and it does refer to 
aut least one of the persons who is not here. 

But the recording has been transcribed and counsel has it here. I 
understand you have sri *n over it and supervised the transcription. 

Mr. Lewts. Yes, s 

Senator Keravuver. hi is only. available as part of the confidential— 
as part of the temporary exhibits of this committee to substantiate 
or prove or disprove some statement, if the committee needs to resort 
oO it. 

Now. what were the circumstances under which this conversation 
you are talking about took place ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Well, this conversation was taken around, oh, I guess, 
after 12 o’clock—12 o'clock Saturday night. 

Senator Krravver. —— is last Saturday night ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, s 

Senator Keravuver. "AT right. Your brother and Mr. Bond were 
in the car with vou? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sit 

Senator Krrauver. And you had the microphone there and you 
speak into the microphone and put it in front of Mr. Bond’s mouth? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. Well, we didn’t actually put them in front 
of it, you know, we concealed it as best we could but tried to get his 
voce, 
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Mr. Rice. How did you do that ? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir? 

Mr. Rice. How—where did you put the equipment? 

Mr. Lewis. The equipment, sir? 

Mr. Rice. The equipment. 

Mr. Lewis. The recording machine was in the back of my cat 

Mr. Rice. In the trunk ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. In the trunk. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, I tell you, under the circumstances we 

re not going to use the recording because I do not know whether that 
is the legal way to get this. Was it your car, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewts. Yes, sir; my own automobile. 

Senator Krrauver. But at any rate, we are not going to 
recording but relate ao the conversation was about and wh: 
transaction was about, and don’t bring in any names unless the people 
are here to discuss the matter themselves, except Mr. Pumphrey and 
Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, like I had told you, I had my own suspicions 
as to whether or not there had been a tip-off. So, upon 

Senator Krrauver. By the way, let us see about this tip-off. There 
was a plan en raiding, was there not ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, si 

Senator Kerauver. ‘Who was going to be raided 4 

Mr. Lewis. Well, Madge Nelson was going to be raided or anyone 
that came along in this car with the numbers that were mentioned, 
58713. 

Senator Keravcver. I imagine Madge Nelson is Nelson’s daughter? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir 

se coche 9 Keravver. Or wife, who also seems to be in this operation, 

Now, the raid was going to be made by whom ? 

Mr. oe By the county authorities under Chief Richards. 

Senator Keevuver. And what was the raid supposed to be for ? 

Mr. Lewis. For the purpose of getting the numbers works—they 
were taken to North Beach at that time. 

Senator Kerauver. By the “numbers works’—do you mean the 
books 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; they refer to it as the “numbers works.” 

Senator Kerauver. We do not understand this nunabers 
lingo. The numbers works means the—— 

Mr. Lewis. The number slips. 

Senator Kerauver. The slips and the books and the material and 
the equipment ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; that is necessary in order to conduct this num- 
bers business. 

Senator Kerauver. And they carry that around in an automobile? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, they take the numbers, they transport from one 
place to another. They pick up the numbers and ts ake them to the 
* iin headquarters, which at that time was the ranch house. 

Senator Kerauver. So there was to be an miele raid with all 
this numbers material in it. is that right ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sit 

Senator Kerauver. And when was that raid to be? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, the warrant was sworn out Wednesday—Tuesday. 
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Senator Kerauver. Tuesday before this Saturday ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. So that valid warrants had been sworn out for 
the purpose of making the raid ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Now, as we go along here, suppose—I don’t 
know how is the best way to get at this, but if any of you gentlemen 
have information to the contrary or if you do not agree with what 
Mr. Lewis or whomever I am asking the questions of—if you do not 
agree that is true, I wish you would hold up your hands right then and 
there and give your warmed of it. How will that be? Is there any 
dispute of the facts so far? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Keravuver. All right, we seem to be going pretty well, Mr. 
Lewis, to this point. Let us go on. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. W ell, the next day, which would be Wednes- 
day, they were stopped on the road ? 

Senator Krravver. Who was stopped on the road ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is the automobile with Madge Nelson. It had 
three girls in the car. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

I understand your brother Joe is here. 

Mr. Lewis. Is Joe back from work? 

Senator Krravuver. Well, let us get Brother Joe in, too. Let 
Brother Joe sit down right over here. 

He was not there ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; he was not there. 

Well, of course, that day, as we all know, the only thing they got 
was the chicken and the spinach. 

Senator Kerauver. That was on Wednesday ? 

Mr. Lewis. Which was the day before the hearing, the last hearing 
on this case. 

Senator Keravuver. They raided the automobile and got some spin- 
ach and chicken. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, sir. 

Mr. Lewrs. And so, like I just told you, I suspicioned that there 
might be a fix—that the tip was in and so, after receiving this tele- 
phone call 

Senator Kerauver. You mean that the spinach and chicken might 
have been there as the result of information ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, that is right; the fix was in. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Lewis. So, after receiving this telephone call Saturday morn- 
ing 

Senator Kerauver. This was Saturday morning following the 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, that is right, last Saturday morning. 

I got thinking about it and I said, “Well, the more I hear the more 
I am determined that there was a fix in.” 

So, I said, “I will just”—I got the idea to wire my car and to 
go out into the county to seek information from anyone that I could, 
especially the county officials. 
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Senator Kerauver. Well, anyway, you wired your car, but we are 
not going to use the wire recording. So, go ahead. 

Mr. Lewis. All right. 

So, in the automobile was my brother Joe—he isn’t here yet—Mr. 
Bond and myself. 

So, I led the conversation around as to whether or not the fix was 
in and Mr. Bond told me definitely that this man Pumphrey told him 
that the fix was in. 

Senator Kerauver. That Pumphrey told him, Mr. Bond, that the fix 
was in? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Is that right, Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Bono. That was 2 days afterward, after the raid, that I was 
told there was a fix, it must have been. That is what he was referring 
to. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, then, the raid was on Wednesday and 2 


days later, apparently Friday, you were told by Pumphrey the fix was 
in? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kreravuver. So, Mr. Lewis stated what you said correctly ? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir; to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Keravver. All right. If he does not, why, if you disagree 
with him, you hold up your hand. _ 

Mr. Lewis. Well, you see, sir, that is actually what I went for, so 
after I got that I tried to bring out some elaboration on that point. 

And so, Mr. Bond told me that Mr. Pumphrey said that, he said, 
“Oh yes, it was in and we just did stop them in time.” 

He said that an automobile left Capitol Heights to head him off 
at the beach, and then they called North Beach and somehow did 
stop them, otherwise we would have caught them. 

This conversation went on to say that Billy caught the car, 58713— 
Billy, that is Mr. Nelson’s son—you mentioned in the recording Mr. 
Nelson’s son. 

Senator Keravuver. Anyhow, he started out with the numbers? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; he started out with the numbers. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Did Mr. Pumphrey tell you, from this conversation, 
anything to indicate what time this call was made? 

Mr. Lewts. No, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Of course, you better address that to Mr. Bond 
because Mr. Bond talked to Pumphrey. 

Mr. Lewis. Well—— 

Senator Keravuver. Well, just a minute. Chief Richards, Mr. Bond 
was the one that talked with Pumphrey. Did I understand this was 
the time the call was made? 

Mr. Bonp. It was the first conversation as to what occurred, as to 
what he said. Now, he might have been leading me on to make me 
believe he had friends, I don’t know. The man denies it now, but he 
did say it. 

Senator Krerauver. You understood the call was made about 12 
o’clock ? 

Mr. Bonn. That would probably be it, if there was a fix or any 
tip-off that he is referring to. 

Senator Keravver. Well, [ am talking about what Pumphrey told 
you, 
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Mr. Bonp. That was my understanding of what he says. Of 
course, | can’t remember word for word what he did say but he def- 
initely told me that they had been told. I understand that there was 
a man that knowed about it; it was just told about at 12 o’clock, but 
anyway, the time doesn’t make an awful lot of difference. 

| was trying to find out actually if there was one and this man had 
a Suspicion there was. 

Senator Keravver. All right. The call was made, let us say, about 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. On Saturday—Friday ? 

Mr. Lewis. No; this was Saturday—no; this was the day the—— 

Senator Keravuver. That was on Wednesday. 

Mr. Bonp. I did not talk to Pumphrey until Friday. That is how 
I got the information on Friday. 

Senator Keravver. You got the information on Friday, but I am 
talking about what happened on Wednesday. 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Keravver. I understand. 

Mr. Lewis. And then the record goes on to say—— 

Senator Keravver. Well, let us not talk about the record. 

Mr. Lewis. All right. Then the conversation went on to talk—Mr. 
Bond did, rather, went on to talk as to how Mr. Pumphrey had said, 
“We had just gotten it in time because a car had to leave Capitol 
Heights to try to head him off,” and then they called the beach and 
sent him back and the run was done that day in the District of 
Columbia, 

Senator Keravver. When you say it was run that day in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, explain what you mean. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. In other words, they had been using the ranch 
house, but—— 

Senator Keratver. They took them out to the ranch house to sort 
out the numbers / 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir: to get the work straightened out, whatever 
had to. 

Senator Krravuver. And so they caught him in time and took the 
work to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; and instead of running at the ranch house 
they ran it in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Mr. Bonp. We don’t know that. Rather, these things Pumphrey 
told me, “That is the story,” but actually we have no proof to back it 
up, it is just hearsay. 

Senator Keravuver. That is what Pumphrey told you? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Senator, I would like to ask Mr. Lewis if he did not 
have a chance to observe the movement at this farm house—is that 
right—of these automobiles, you saw certain transactions at the farm 
house that led you to believe that there was some operation going on 
there and that is the reason you came to the police. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricuarps. All right, and may I ask how long you had been ob- 
serving these movements ? 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, I had observed this place for, oh, a couple of 
months. 
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Mr. Ricnarps. At approximately what time each day did these 
cars leave the farm to go to the beach, presumably ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Around about a quarter after two. 

Mr. Ricwarps. About 2:15. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. Go ahead, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Then we got into some conversation about Madge 
Nelson and the car, and the chief was very highly praised by Mr. 
Bond, very highly praised. 

Senator Kerauver. You are talking about Chief Richards? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, Chief Richards. In fact, he went on to say that the 
chief would get these people, that there had been a rumor out that 
the man was going to resign, but that he would never resign until he 
had gotten him. The chief is a very fine man, and will stick right 
with them until he gets them. And then Mr. Bond goes on to say how 
hard he and Mr. Perrygo had worked on this case, and that he was 
going to try to get more information from Mr. Pumphrey. 

Senator Keravver. From whom ? 

Mr. Lewis. From Mr. Pumphrey. 

It is in there about the way that he and Mr. Perrygo went down to 
the beach, and Mr. Perrygo got up on the sly so that he could look 
over and see just what they were doing, and he states that there was 
not any question in their minds about operating numbers out of that 
ranch house. 

Senator Krravuver. Is that Uncle Billy’s.? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. That is not Uncle Billy’s. That is the rane] 
house. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Bond ? 

Mr. Bonp. Yes, sir. I would lke for Mr. Lewis to explain what 
county the ranch house is in. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. That is in Calvert County. 

Senator Kerauver. That is not in Prince Georges County ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. This was an unofficial investigation to try to 
help these men to stop them on the road. . 

Mr. Bonn. I would also like to add that I also made, I believe, one 
or two trips with Mr. Lewis to the beach. 

Senator Keravver. Speak a little louder, Mr. Bond. 

Mr. Bonp. I want him to express to you gentlemen that we 
two trips to the beach, Mr. Lewis and I. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Lewis, according to the way that you have 
made your observations, and according to the time that it would take 
to head that car off going to the beach, if this car left Ritchie at 
approximately 2:15, would you say an hour would be sufficient time 
to head this car off? 

Mr. Lewis. What do you mean? 

Mr. Ricuarps. ‘To head the car off, to stop it from going to the 
beach ? 

Mr. Lewis. It would all depend that day on what time they got 
this proposed tip-off. ae 

Mr. Ricuarps. Suppose it was around 12 o'clock. 

Senator Kerauver. Chief, suppose we do this. What you are talk- 
ing about is not in this conversation. Would it be all right if you 
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would make notes about the questions you want to ask that do not 
relate to this particular conversation, and we will let you ask them 
afterward. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Very well, Thank you, sir. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. Lewis. Sir, that is the main essence of it. You see, I went to 
get some information as to whether or not there was a fix. I had sus- 
picioned it. Now, I had never said that a fix was in. I had merely 
state dthat a county official had told me that a fix was in. 

Senator Kerauver. All right, Mr. Bond. 

Mr. Bonp. Mr. Lewis, what did you say in regard to there being 
something wrong when we were sitting at 301 Central Avenue, at 
approximately 20 minutes to 3. 

Mr. Lewis. At that time when we had not heard any word that 
these cars had been stopped, that came regularly past these points, I 
said, “Well, we are not going to get anything today. I am just pretty 
positive of that.” 

I had felt all along that something was a little wrong. And my 
suspicions grew and grew until I just had to find out. So I went down 
to try to determine whether or not a fix was in. I have never said 
that a fix was in. 

Mr. Bonv. Do you think that I was in on the fix ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; 1 do not. I think that you are a very fine police 
oflicer. 

Senator Kerauver. We are talking about the conversation now. 
Let us get back to the other matter. 

Mr. Rice, you have reviewed this matter. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Let me ask Mr. Bond this. 

Do you recall telling Mr. Lewis something along this line, talking 
about the caré They went down early, and when they started the 
work, the word was supposed to come that the police was on him. 
Well, this guy starts from Capital Heights and tries to catch him, and 
in the meantime they call the beach and the man cut him off there. 
And they go on and talk about it going back into the District. 

Mr. Bonp. Do you want me to answer that question ¢ 

Mr. Ricz. Yes. 

Mr. Bonpb. To the best of my knowledge, that is what Mr. Pum- 
phrey told me. Now, if it did not happen, he is the one that told them. 
I didn’t make the story up. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. I am just asking if you told this to Mr. Lewis; 
that is substantially the story ¢ 

Mr. Bonp. Yes, sir: I did. 

Mr. Rice. Now, did Mr. Pumphrey tell you who told him? 

Mr. Bonpb. No, sir: he did not. I was going back at a further date. 
I expressed that to Mr. Lewis on a Saturd: ay ‘night, that I would find 
out if possible, because 1 was just as anxious to find out if there was 
a tip-off, who it was, as well as he was. 

Mr. Rice. There was not any question in your mind but what there 
was a tip-off ? 

Mr. Bonp. Sure, there was a question in my mind. 

Mr. Rice. Well, Pumphrey told you that there was, did he not? 

Mr. Bonp. But still there was a question that his word might not 
be any good. 
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Mr. Rice. Yes. But Mr. Pumphrey is connected with Nelson; is 
he not ? 

Mr. Bono. I don’t know that he is or not, other than being in the 
P.& N.Co. P. & N. Amusement Co. would be Pumphrey & Nelson. 

Mr. Rice. So he is connected with Nelson ? 

Mr. Bonn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. So when Pumphrey told you that there was a tip-off and 
you have a car full of spinach, you have a pretty good idea that there 
was a tip-off ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. I would have the same idea that anyone else would, if 
you work on something so long and something turns up like that, if 
you think in your mind that there are numbers in an automobile and 
it turns out to be peas and chickens and spinach 

Mr. Rice. And then one of the men in the deal who would be sub- 
ject to getting in trouble if there were numbers in there, if he told 
you it was a tip- off, you would believe it then, would you not ? 

Mr. Bonn. I don’t see how Mr. Pumphrey would get in trouble with 
the numbers when he is not associated with them, as far as I know; he 
has never been convicted of it. I can’t say. 

Mr. Rice. How did you come to be talking, then, to Pumphrey about 
this thing? 

Mr. Bonn. I have received information from other gamblers. If 
they are gamblers, there is competition. 

Mr. Rice. Why is he in a position to give you information about 
gamblers? 

Mr. Bono. Why? 

Mr. Rice. Yes; or how? 

Mr. Bonn. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Rice. He is your informant, is he not? 

Mr. Bonn. I imagine that is the word for it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Do you consider him to be a reliable informant? Has 
he given you any bad information, or is it mostly good ? 

Mr. Bonp. It has been bad and it has been good. He is not going to 
tell on himself, 

Mr. Rice. But sometimes he gives you information about gambling ? 

Mr. Bonn. Possibly; yes. 

Mr. Rice. Possibly? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. He is your informant, is he? 

Mr. Bonp. Well—— 

Mr. Rice. Let me get a little definite about this thing, now. Pum- 
phrey is your informant, how does he get the information ? 

Mr. Bono. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. You asked him about that? Don’t you ask him when he 
tells you something ? 

Mr. Bonn. I don’t ask him where he gets his information from. It 
is none of my business. I don’t care how he gets it. 

Mr. Rice. You are a policeman, are you not? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And it is none of your business where he gets it from? 

Mr. Bonn. Not where he gets it; no. 

Mr. Rice. Not where he gets gambling information? You are not 
interested in that? 
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Mr. Bonp. As long as I get it, I can make arrests. That is all I am 
interested in. 

Mr. Rice. No better than that? Making arrests? 

Mr. Bonn. That is all we are interested in, breaking up gambling. 

Mr. Rice. Didn’t you ask him, when Pumphrey said there was a 
tip-off, how he knew and where he found out ? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You did not ask him that? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You did not care about that? 

Mr. Bonp. It did not seem important. 

Mr. Rice. It was not important ? 

Mr. Bonn. Not to me. 

Mr. Rice. A little thing like something in your own department, 
affecting your own department, was not important ? | 

Mr. Bonn. If I asked him, I wouldn't expect him to tell me. 

Mr. Rice. It was important, though, was it not? 

Mr. Bonp. Actually, it would be important, I would imagine, if I 
had known then what I know now; sure. 

Mr. Rice. It affected the whole structure of your department ? 

Mr. Bonn. It es ves, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And it caused an abortive raid and terrible embarrass- 
ment; and you ‘lid not ask him where he found out? 

Mr. Bonp. I don’t think I would put myself in a position to ask 
him, if I would expect what kind of answer I would get. 

Mr. Rick. Why not? 

Mr. Bonp. That is one of those things that you have to contend 
with. 

Mr. Rice. You just do not want to know, do you? : 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir, that is not the reason. [If I thought he would 
give me the right answer, I would ask him. I would find out in my 
OWll Wi: Ly. 

Senator Kerauver. Of course, you cannot tell what sort of answer 
he is going to give you, Mr. Bond, unless you ask him? - 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Keravver. It might have been a pretty good thing to have 
asked him, do you not think ¢ 

Mr. Bonp. Y es, sir, it would have been, possib ly. 

Senator Krravver. I think that would be one of the first things 
vou would want to know, who was undermining your work, and who 
was tipping them off. 

Mr. Rice. Here is something else I would like to ask you about. 
You were there when they stopped Madge Nelson’s car, were you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. No, si 

Mr. Rice. You were not there? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir. I was with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Rice. Here is part of the conversation—vou were not there. 
Who was there? 

Mr. Bonp. I do not know. I wasn’t there. 

Mr. Rice. Who handled the stopping of the car? 

Mr. Bono. I understood afterward when I arrived there it was 
Detective Perrygo, detective sergeant 

Mr. Rice. That is the man here? 
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Mr. Bonp. That is this man here. And Detective Sergeant 

Mr. Rick. You are Detective Perrygo/ 

Mr. Perryeo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And who else? 

Mr. Bonn. Officer Nally, who is a uniformed patrolman. 

Mr. Rice. Was Mr. Purdy there ? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir: he was. 

Mr. Rice. Is that this man here ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. Who was in charge of the party ? 

Mr. Bonn. Detective Sergeant Purdy. 

Mr. Rice. This man here was in charge ¢ 

Mr. Bonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And what did you learn about the stopping of the car? 

Mr. Bonn. We received a radio call from out standpoint that they 
wanted our car, 28, to proceed to the bypass at 301, near the tobacco 
barns in Upper Marlboro. We immediately went to this crossroads, 
and when we arrived, the car had been stopped, and there were three 
officers in the car searching, pulling the seats out. looking through 
the vegetables; the trunk was open. 

Mr. Rice. The trunk was open ¢ 

Mr. Bonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And who was there / 

Mr. Bonp. Officer Perrygo 

Mr. Rice. Who were the people in the car? 

Mr. Bonn. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Wait a minute, now. Were there people in there / 

Mr. Bonn. I don’t know who they were, Mrs. Nelson was one, 
so they say. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. Who were the other people ? 

Mr. Bonn. I really—— 

Mr. Rice. Were they men or women ? 

Mr. Bonn. They were all women. 

Mr. Rick. How many ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. I believe there were four. 

Mr. Rice. Four women ? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And do you know who they were ? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Bonn. I am not positive. I don’t want to say, if I am not sure. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us ask Mr. Perrygo or Mr. Purdy. 

Mr. Bonn. I didn’t take any names. We arrived after the search 
had been made. This man—— 

Mr. Rick. Who took the names? Did any of you gentlemen take 
the names ? 

Mr. Bonn. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Purpy. I can answer that very easily. When we searched the 
ear and didn’t find what we thought we would find, there was no 
reason to ask the other girls who they were. We knew that Mrs. 
Nelson was driving the car because she showed us her permit and 
registration card, 

Mr. Rr E. Yes, And did you ask the other people who they were 7 
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Mr. Purpy. I did not. And when I got back to the office, I hap- 
pened to think then, maybe we should have gotten their names. But 
at the time there, we were just so confident that we were going to get 
the work, and taking four of them back to the office, at w hich time, if 
we had gotten the work, they would have been char ged. 

Mr. Rice. If you did not get their names, do you know who any of 
the girls were ? 

Mr. Purpy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Do you know, Mr. Perrygo? 

Mr. Prerryco. No, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You are sure you did not know those girls ? 

Mr. Purpy. Iam positive. 

Mr. Rice. You have not heard? 

Mr. Purpy. I have not heard, other than Mrs. Nelson, Madge, as 
they call her. 

Mr. Rice. Here is the conversation, Mr. Bond, talking about this 
walking around the car. Mr. Bond says, “In other words, she expected 
it. She was expecting it.’ 

What did you mean by that ? 

Mr. Bonp. This wasn’t on the day of the raid. This was 2 days 
afterward. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, and you were talking about it. You were rehashing 
it. 

Mr. Bonn. From what I understand, she got out of the car, lit up a 
cigarette, and opened the trunk. If she was excited, and all, or if she 
had numbers she would possibly be excited, I believe. I mean, she 
was concerned. That is what makes a doubt in my mind as to what 
did happen. 

Mr. Rice. Was she flippant about it in any way ? 

Mr. Bonn. Sir? 

Mr. Rice. Was she flippant about it ? 

Mr. Bonp. I can’t say, sir, because I arrived there-——— 

Mr. Rice. She was still there when you were there, was she not? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir; ready to leave. 

Mr. Rice. What did she have to say about it? Was she kidding you 
along ¢ 

Mr. Bonn. She never spoke to me. I got out beside the car by Mr. 
Lewis, and stood and talked with him to determine what happened. 
He thought there was numbers in all those paper bags. 

Mr. Rice. What other things contributed to your mental observa- 
tion that you arrived at that she was expecting it? What else did you 
do? 

Mr. Bonn. That was my opinion, that she probably may have ex- 
pected it, because of this 

Mr. Rice. Just the way she acted and talked ? 

Mr. Bonp. I didn’t hear her talk. I don’t know what you mean by 
“acted.” 

Senator Kreravuver. As I got the picture, you gentlemen think that 
this automobile that had the number works in it was headed off, and 
told that it would be raided; so it went on to the District of Columbia 
and got there some way, to work over the numbers, and in order to 
carry out the transaction, then they got this other car to take the place 
of the one that was to be raided. Is that the idea? And she came 
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along about the same time that the other car was supposed to be there, 
with turkeys and peas in it? Was that the idea, Mr. Purdy? 

Mr. Purpy. Senator, I never felt from the beginning to the end, 
that she ever took the work in that automobile until Mr. Lewis came 
to us and made the contact, and told us he had watched this progress 
right from beginning to end, at which time two men were assigned 
in fact, they were planted— that was Detective Perrygo and Bond 
to watch the place. They saw these bags go into the automobile, into 
the back seat of the car, and the car pull out and go to the beach. On 
Tuesday, the first Tuesday they were planted on it, the car, according 
to the information that the Vv turned over to me, the car did not come 
out or go into the farm. That was Tuesday. Then on the first 
Tuesday 

Mr. Rice. Wait a minute. Before you leave that Tuesday, that 
Tuesday they said they did not see the car go in and go out. But 
later on in the afternoon, didn’t Mr. Nelson and some of the officers 
go down and find the car at North Beach, or the ranch? Mr. Lewis, 

rathe ar? 

Mr. Purpy. There are different cars that are used—— 

Mr. Rice. Yes; that is a simple question. 

Mr. Purpy. In fact, that was not the car that we stopped. That was 
a different car then. 

Mr. Rice. But a ear did get down to the ranch house, evidently, 
without too much trouble on Tuesday ¢ 

Mr. Purpvy. A car was at the ranch house, yes, or at the beach 
somewhere. 

Senator Kerauver. Evidently the information that you had was 
that this car, with the number works in it, was going to be along there 
about that time ? 

Mr. Purpy. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. So all of you, four or five of you officers, stopped 
the car, expecting to find the numbers, and as a matter of fact, the 
numbers car had been detoured and sent on, and here was another car 
in its place. That was the situation, was it not? 

Mr. Purpy. I would not say that, Senator, because I am not posi- 
tive in my own mind yet that the works ever went down there. 

Senator Keravuver. I thought there had been some information that 
caused you all to be there ready to pounce on this ear. 

Mr. Purpy. That is right, that we believed from the information 
received that the works went down in that automobile. 

Senator Kerauver, What do you say about that, Mr. Perrygo? 

Mr. Perryoo. I will have to stand by Mr. Purdy’s st itement. I can 
start from the beginning of it, which was on a Tuesday, and that day 
we saw no transaction at all on the farm, but on W ednesday and 
Thursd: ay, at the same time, we saw the same transaction. That was 
three women coming in a District car with dealer tags at about 2 
o'clock. They got out with brown bags, took them into the house, 
and a few minutes later there were four of them that came out and 
got into the Nelson car and left for the beach. 

Senator Keravuver. Did you have the impression, when you stopped 
Mrs. Nelson, that she was expecting to be stopped ? 

Mr. Perryeo. I think I was more surprised than anybody in the 


car was, because I have worked on quite a few of these cases, and this 
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is the first time I have missed on one of them. And when I saw the 
brown bags, I was positive it was work. 

Senator Krrauver. And what was in the brown bags? 

Mr. Perryeo. Peas, spinach, and then they had some chickens in 
the bag. 

Senator Keravver. The same kind of brown bags they carry the 
work in? 

Mr. Perryeo. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, Mr. Pumphrey 

Senator Kerauver. In other words, you were just decoyed; is that 
the idea ¢ 

Mr. Perryco. It is a possibility that that could have been a decoy. 

The CHaimman. Mr. Perrygo, you really did believe when you 
stopped the car that they were transporting gambling—— 

Mr. Perryco. Absolutely. But the car we stopped was not the one 
that we had the warrant for. We just took a chance on that. 

The CHarrman. I would like to ask Mr. Bond a question, Mr. 
Chairman, right at that point. 

Senator Krerauver. Very well. 

The CHairman. Mr. Bond, can you assign any reason why Mr. 
Pumphrey would tell you that the fix was on if, in fact, there had not 
been any ? 

Mr. Bonn. No, sir, I wouldn’t know any reason for his telling me 
that. 

The CHarrMan. Just one second quest ion. 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. When you got into the car on Saturday with Mr. 
Lewis and repeated to him what Mr. P umphrey hed told you, that is, 
all without any idea that this was going = come about today, when 
vou were in the car and related the conversation to Mr. Lewis, did 
you as of that time believe Mr. Pumphrey’s statement that the fix 
was on? 

Mr. Bonn. I don’t see any reason why he should tel] me that stuff 
if it was not so. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bonn. It makes a doubt in your mind as to whether it was or not. 

The Cuatrman. But I will go back again now to my question, 
beens as of that time when you repeated it to Mr. Lewis, and it 

as recorded, did you or not believe that Mr. Pumphrey had told you 
the truth? 

Mr. Bonp. I was in doubt, but I thought 

The CuarrMan. What caused your doubt / 

Mr. Bonp. I feel that he 

The CuarrMan. Not your attitude as of today, but as of Saturday, 
because a lot has happened since then. I am talking about what your 
state of mind was as of Saturday. You had gotten the information 
on Friday, the day previous. You came and met Mr. Lewis, and 
related it to him. 

Now, my question is whether at that time you believed that Mr. 
Pumphrey had told you the truth. 

Mr. Bonp. I can’t answer that question very well. 

The Cuamman. That isa very simple question, Mr. Bond. 

Mr. Bono. Yes: I know. I don’t know whether he was telling the 
truth or not. . 
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The Cuarman. I did not ask you whether he did. I asked you 
whether you believed him. 

Mr. Bonn. Did I believe it when he was telling me that that was 
the truth 7 

The Cnuamman. Yes; whether or not you believed it at that time. 

Mr. Bonn. Of course, 1 believed it. 

The Cuatmman. The answer was “ Yes,” then / 

Mr. Bonn. I had a good idea that it possibly could have been so, 
because we did not get anything. It is possible. Anything is 
possible. 

Senator Krrauver. When he told you that the fix was on, then you 
say at that time you believed it ? 

Mr. Bonp. Yes, sir, and ; returned to our barracks and I told De 
tective Perrygo about it. I did not tell him who told me. I told 
Detective Sergeant Purdy. I did not tell him who the subject was 
that told me. They did not ask me who he was. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you tell the chief 

Mr. Bonp. I did: yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Is that right, Chief ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rice. You can do better than that, Chief. That 
portant statement ¢ 

Mr. Ricnarps. I beg your pardon / 

Mr. Rice. I say, you can do better than that. That is an important 
thing. If he told you that, I am sure you would have remembered. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I am coat that I do not remember it. I cannot 
say that he did, but if he did, I do not remember it. 

Senator Kerrauver. But. Chief, if he told you that somebody had 
fixed your department, I think you would be jumping up and down 
and remembering it. pretty fast. 

Mr. Ricuarps. | am pretty sure I would, sir. I don’t remember. 
If he told me, I don’t remember it. 

Mr. Rice. Isthat a nice way of Say ing that he did not tell you ¢ 

Mr. Ricttarps. Possibly, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Did he tell you, Mr. Purdy ? 

Mr. Purpy. He said something to me about somebody told him that 
they were tipped off. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do about it ? 

Mr. Purpy. I asked him who it was, and he had this information. 
I mean, he would not tell me. He said it was confidential information, 
or words to that effect. 

Senator Kreravver. Did you tell the chief ¢ 

Mr. Purpy. I did not tell the chief because I did not believe there 
was anything to it. 

Senator Keravuver. That is pretty important information. 

Mr. Purpy. I checked everything I could to find out whether there 
was any possibility of a slip or leak, and I positively did not believe 
there was one, and that is the way it was. 

Mr. Rice. Perrygo said he thought that the first time he had ever 
heard of it, that they had missed, like that. 

Mr. Perryeo, That is right, because the police investigated the 
cases of all the others. But this one the police did not investigate 
until a man comes to our department and says that the numbers work 
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is going there in brown bags; the officers there see brown bags going 
into the automobile, and the car is stopped with brown bags in it. 

Mr. Rice. Did you say you were satisfied from your investigation, 
then, that there was not a tip-off ? F 

Mr. Pourpy. I felt confident there was no tip-off. 

Senator Krravuver. Before we recognize Mr. Lewis, Mr. Bond told 
Mr. Perrygo about this, he said. | 

Didn’t you say you told Mr. Perrygo? 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krravver. Did he tell you, Mr. Perrygo? 

Mr. Perryeo. We were in the detective bureau, and Bond came in to 
the detective bureau and said something about some man telling him 
about a tip-off. But I did not pay any attention to it, because I 
thought Mr. Bond at that time was referring to Mr. Lewis. 

Senator Kerauver. It looks like you would have asked him what it 
was all about, in more detail. 

Who is Mr. Bond’s superior? Who is his immediate superior? 

Mr. Purpy. I am, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Then where do you fit in, Mr. Perrygo? 

Mr. Perryeo. I am just a detective, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Then you are in the same category as Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Perryeo. I am in the same category as Mr. Bond. 

Senator Krravuver. Then, Mr. Purdy, you are next in line to the 
chief ? 

Mr. Purpy. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Lewis had his hand up a minute ago. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. I think the chief will verify the fact that I 
came to him on July 30—wasn’t it, Chief ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. On a Monday. 

Mr. Lewis. On a Monday. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. And I think that gave him in the neigh- 
borhood of about 9 or 10 days to investigate that case. 

Isn’t that true, Chief ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. We stopped the car the following Wednesday, a 
week. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, about 10 or 12 days. 

Now, they did make certain observations which must have led them 
to believe that what I said was true. 

Mr. Rice. You were along with them some of the time, were you 
not é 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Who were some of the officers that you went with? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Bond and I worked together most of the time. And 
he is a fine policeman. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Very good. ; 

Senator Keravuver. I believe Mr. Bond had his hand up a min- 
ute ago. 

Mr. Bonn. Yes, sir. I don’t know whether this has anything to do 
with it or not. But I would like for Mr. Lewis to tell you gentlemen 
how we met. 

Senator Krravver. I do not see that that has anything to do with 
it. But if Mr. Lewis wants to tell it, it is all right. 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. A mutual friend brought him down to the 
Keith’s Theater and told me—Mr. Bond tells me this, now—that the 
police department would be only too willing to cooperate in this in- 
vestigation. I reported to Mr. Jackson that I had been told that, but 
I told Mr. Bond that I can’t say anything to you until first you go 
to the Crime Committee with me and make yourself known so that 
they will also know that you are on the case. 

So I think that was a Sunday—— 

Senator Krrauver. What crime committee are you talking about, 
sir? 

Mr. Lewis. The Senate Crime Committee, sir; your committee. 

So the next day, I took Mr. Bond to Mr. Jackson and we had a con- 
versation as to this case. So the county police, they started investigat- 
ing the case from that time on. In fact, the chief became interested 
in this that day, wasn’t it, Chief, Monday ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, Chief, you had your hand up. 

Mr. Ricuarps. There is only one question that I would like to ask 
Mr. Lewis. 

On this particular day, this Wednesday that Mrs. Nelson’s car was 
stopped, what time did you arrive at Marlboro, and who did you see? 

Mr. Lewis. It was around 11 o’clock in the morning, 11 or 11:30, 
and the four gentlemen that are sitting here now were there. We 
wanted to get on the road early that day. So these four men went 
out to eat their lunch, and my brother and I went up and got a little 
ice cream. And then we came back and we all took our appointed 
positions. 

Mr. Ricwarps. And what time did we leave the station at Marlboro? 

Mr. Lewis. Chief, I don’t know exactly, but I think it was in the 
neighborhood of about 12:30, wasn’t it, or something like that? I 
don’t know exactly. It may be earlier; it may be a little later. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Ricwarps. To be exact, it was 12:1 

Mr. Lewis. 12: 15. 

Mr. RicHarps. That is all, then. 

Senator Kerauver. You are investigating the matter now, Chief, 
I take it ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And that is the reason you wanted this informa- 
ment, Chief ? > 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is right, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. How many people do you have in the depart- 
ment, chief ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. I have 38 officers and 9 clerks, sir. The 38 officers 
include myself. I have 10 recruits that are in class at this time, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. How long have you been in office ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Since the 15th of January, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Of wey year? 

Mr. Ricwarps. This year, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Tse are part of the new set-up out there? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. How long have the other gentlemen been in 
there? 
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Mr. Purpy. I have been on the force since August 1, 1939. 

Senator Keracver. How long have you been on, Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Bonn. Eight years the 15th of last month. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Perrygo? 

Mr. Perryeo. Eight years. 

Senator Krrauver. Excuse me Senator. 

The CuHatrman. I beg your pardon. I thought you had finished, 
senator. 

Mr. Lewis, could I ask you this question? From the time on July 
30, which was Monday, that you first mentioned the matter to the 
chief, that was the first day, was it not ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The CHatrrman. What was the attitude of the chief? Did he in- 
dicate a readiness to act, or did he indicate some reluctance ? 

Mr. Lewis. He was very cooperative, sir. Chief Richards is a fine 
nan. 

The Cu oy iN. Very good. Now, from that time and throughout 
that week July 30, up to the week of August 6, which was this 
past nea AY; "did he continue to manifest that same attitude ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir, he has always been willing to cooperate. 

The Cuatrman. And the others have been, too? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Gentlemen, how is it that this big operation has 
been going on out here all these years, and it does not seem that Nelson 
has ever been arrested since 19387 Is there any explanation ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Senator, may | say this, that since I took office in 
January, we know that there are certain operations going on, and I 
have had my men follow Nelson’s car to North Beach on numerous 
occasions. Not only that; I have had my men follow known gamblers 
to Charles County, to ease our mind that these operations were not in 
Prince Georges County. And we are satished that there are no big 
operations in Prince Georges County, and I can assure this committee 
that if we know or have any information that would lead us to believe 
that there are ope ‘rations there, that we will not hesitate to act. But 
we knew that this operation was in Calvert County. I also know of 
an operation that was in Anne Arundel County. I followed it there 
myself last spring, when the Laurel races were going on. I knew of 
a big house in Anne Arundel County, and I know of a big house in 
Charles County. 

My Rice. Is that the one that was raided in December / 

Mr. Rtcuarps. Sir? 

Mr. Rice. Are you speaking about the one that was raided 
December of 19507 

Mr. Ricuarps. I do not know whether that was the one or not, 
And so long as we are trying to rid our county of these illegal an a 
tions, I see no reason for us to go into other counties, because frankly 
ve have more than we can do in Prince Georges. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have jurisdiction, or do you have the 
power to go into other counties ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir, we do not. 

Senator Keravver. If you have an arrest warrant, you can go 
anywhere in the State, can you not ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir, we cannot. We only have jurisdiction in 
Prince Georges C anis. 
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Senator Krravuver. A sheriff can, can he not? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No, sir. The sheriff of Prince Georges County only 
has jurisdiction in Prince Georges County, sir. 

Senator Krravuver. But one difficulty seems to be, Chief, that you 
knew about these operations in the other counties and operations in 
one county kind of pollute the adjoining county, as you very well know, 
and get over into the District of Columbia and even over into 
Virginia. 

Mr. Rice. The mere possession of slips, if you eateh them in your 
county traveling with slips, that is a crime in your county, is it not? 

Mr. Ricuarps. That istrue,sir. And I believe that our records will 
show that there are some 40 cambling convictions in our county since 
the 15th of January. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. Now, you mentioned that you occasionally 
would follow them into another COUNTY. What would you do then é 

Mr. Ricnarps. | would do nothing, sir. 

Mr. Rick. Would you not advise the other county 4 

Mr. Rrenarps. IT did. 

Mr. Rice. Did you te e them where they were runn 

Mr. Ricnarps. Yes, s 

Senator KEFAt VER, rt seems to me that there must be some 1 eed of 
bette ‘T cooper ition in exchan: ve ot formation between you peopie 
in these various counties. 

Mr. Ricrarps. | gave information about 3 weeks ago of a big opera- 
tion in another county. Mr. Jackson knows about it, and to date 
I do not think there is anything that has been done, sir. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. You sound serious about your business, 

will say that. 

Mr. Lewis. Chief Richards is a fine man. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We intend to break this up in Prince Georges County 
if we can get the proper information. But we do not want to go off 
half-cocked. When we evo Into court, we want to have | ase that 
will stand up. 

Senator Kel L\UVER. It would be a whole lot easier to break it up if 
all of you in all these counties could act together, hbeeause if they 
operate in one county, it is mighty easy for them to get back in your 
county. 

Mr. Ricnarps. That is right, sir. I hope they come back. I hoy 
the y come back and set up, because if they do, we will vel them If 
they come back in Prince Georges County, I can assure you that, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

Now, I think we have spent enough time on this. 

Mr. Rice. I think so. 

Senator Kerauver. Is there anything else that any of you want 

» add? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Kerauver. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Beall, will you come around, Sheriff Beall? 
And Mr. Lancaster is the city attorney, I believe. 

Mr. Bray. State’s attorney. 

Senator Kerauver. You can come up at the same time, if you will, 
please, sir. 


y / 
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Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give to the committee 
will be the whole truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Brau. I do. 

Mr. Lancaster. I do. 

Senator Kerauver. Gentlemen, have a seat. 


STATEMENT OF CARLTON G. BEALL, ACCOMPANIED BY 
CARLYLE J. LANCASTER 


Senator Kerauver. Your name is Beall? 

Mr. Beau. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You are the sheriff ? 

Mr. Beaux. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. You are the sheriff of Prince Georges County ? 

Mr. Beart. That is correct. 

Senator Krauver. And how long have you been sheriff, sir? 

Mr. Beat. I accepted the office the 15th of December 1950. 

Senator Kerauver. You have just been elected, then? 

Mr. Beaty. On the 7th of November, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. November 1950? 

Mr. Beaty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What did you do prior to that time? 

Mr. Bratt. I was engaged in farming, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. In what? 

Mr. Beaux. In farming. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Lancaster, what is your first name? 

Mr. Lancaster. Carlyle. The middle initial is J. 

Senator Kerauver. And you are the State’s attorney ? 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. State’s attorney for the county? 

Mr. Lancaster. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Krrauver. Is that an elective position ? 

Mr. Lancaster. It is, Senator. 

Senator Krerauver. And when did you assume your position as 
State’s attorney for Prince Georges County ? 

Mr. Lancaster. January 1, 1951, of this year. 

Senator Kerauver. Sheriff, you went in in December 1950? 

Mr. Brau. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. They are both elected at the same time, but the 
sheriff takes office before ies State’s attorney? 

Mr. Lancaster. That is correct, Senator, because of the existing law 
that the sheriff goes in 15 days prior to the State’s attorney. 

Senator Krravuver. Is that the usual rule all over the State? 

Mr. Lancaster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Lancaster. I don’t know, Senator. I think that it is a practice 
that has existed in Maryland for many years. 

Senator Krravuver. I thought maybe it was to get everything safe 
for the district attorney to come in. 

All right, Mr. Rice, you may question the gentlemen. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Beall, we are interested in the story of an approach 
made by Charles Nelson to you. I understand that Nelson is a neigh- 
bor of yours. 

Mr. Beau. That is correct, s 
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Mr. Rice. How long have you known him? 

Mr. Bartt. I have known him—I have only seen him four or five 
times in my life—I have heard of Nelson; I have heard about his acti- 
vities. It has been rumored through the county for years about Nelson 
and similar men, such as Beard and Perry and all the others. So 
Nelson is just another name in the gambling world, as far as I was 
concerned, prior to the election to the office of sheriff. 

Mr. Rice. Now, after you assumed office, or rather before you went 
into office, you had no transactions with Nelson? You had no busi- 
ness dealings with him? 

Mr. Bratu. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. Rice. And he was a neighbor, and lived not too far away, as 
I understand it ? 

Mr. Beaty. Approximately 3 miles. Of course, in the rural areas, 
that is neighbors. In cities it is a different story. But in rural areas, 
2 or 3 miles is practically neighbors. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. Now, tell the committee about the contact 
you had with the Nelsons since you have been in office. 

Mr. Beaty. To start from the beginning, sir ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir, without too great detail. 

Mr. Bratt. You mean, in general, so that you may have a com- 
plete picture / 

Mr. Rice. We would like to have the picture, yes, sir. 

Mr. Beaty. When we accepted the office, with the rumors that we 
had heard of the corruptness that existed in the county government, 
it was our interest to remove that evil. We moved with caution to see 
that we could accomplish the job. There were elements that led Mr. 
Nelson to approach me on the basis that I had a summons served on 
him for civil work—— 

Mr. Rice. For what? 

Mr. Brau. On a civil case. 

Mr. Rice. In which he was a litigant, do you mean / 

Mr. Beaty. Sir? 

Mr. Rice. In which he was involved. 

Mr. Beat. Yes, sir. And it was served in the early morning. At 
that particular time, the detective that served the summons was work- 
ing on the Bowie race track scandal that was covered by this great 
committee. 

Mr. Rice. You are talking about the come-back money ¢ 

Mr. Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Braui. And I instructed him to serve the summons en route 
to the oflice next morning. ‘There we re men that followed the alleged 
Nelson operators and workers into other counties. We notified the 
State police of this action and asked them to assist. Nothing seemed 
to have been accomplished because of that information. I made the 
statement generally that I was going to contact the Governor of Mary- 
land to give us assistance. 

Time moved on; other things were developing, and I did not write 
the Governor, nor did I call him. It was a Sunday afternoon and 
Nelson called at my home. 

Mr. Rice. Can you fix the time approximately when that Sunday 
was that Nelson came to your house ? 
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Mr. Bratu. It was in late afternoon. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Beauty. I do not remember the exact date. 

Mr. Rice. What month was it? 

Mr. Breau. Sir? 

Mr. Rice. What month? What part of the year? 

Mr. Bean. This was os. proximately 214 months ago 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. On a Sunday netbeans he came to your 


house / 
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sEALL. That is correct, sit 

tick. Alone? 

rary. Yes. 

wicE. And asked for you? 

SEALL. That is correct, sir. 

ick. And you talked — him ¢ 

EALL. That Is correct, 

ick. All right, sir. What did he say and what did you say ? 

EALL. He disc ussed farming in general because he was a farmer 

am also engaged 1 an the same business. He talked about eve i" 

ne ll eeneral. lle d ] ‘ussed with ne Hi finances, He said that [ 

as a boy that was reared on the farm and I probably didn’t have a 
whole lot of money, and I told him that was correct. 

He said, “I think it is foolish for you to do what you are doing.” 
He said, “I would like to come back into the county.” He said, “I 
can help > Vou. 7 

I said. “In W hat way ¢”? 

“Ry iInances.’ 

And | ne dise ussed the possibilities and il the time | said, “Prior to 

election to othee, is this the w L\ that you were allowed to operate, 
pavinents to former officials in Government ¢” 
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kat 3S correct. 

how much it cost him to operate prio to our election. 
ane said, 822.000 per month for him and Sam Beard, the two men that 
you were speaking of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sam Beat 

Mr. Brau. ‘J hat is right. 

The Cuarmman. Wasthat the first time that he mentioned his name? 

Mr. Beaty. That ts right, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Did he indicate how that was broken down? You say 
$22.000 a month was paid for protection to permit Nelson and Beard 
to operate. 

Mr. Beatt. On the breakdown of that, sir, and other information 
pertaining directly to that, I would rather elve that to you in closed 
Session. 

Mr. Rice. Did he tell you! 

Mr. Beaty. Not in detail. 

Senator Kerauver. If you would rather give it in closed session, 
we will let you do it. 

Mr. Rice. I would just like to find out this point, if he told you that, 
if you know. 

Mr. Beauw. Not an exact breakdown, but he told me of some of the 
people that were receiving part of the money. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. sir. Did he indicate how the load was shared, who 
put up most of the $22,000 a month, or whether it was split even be- 
tween Beard and Nelson ? 
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Mr. Bratt. We did not go into the details. 

Mr. Rice. He just said that Beard and himself were putting up 
$22,000 a month to run it? 

Mr. Beat. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Beaty. Then he said, “When can I come back into the county ?” 

I said, “I cannot tell you at this time.” 

Mr. Rice. Did he indicate when he had shut down ? 

Mr. Beaty. He was out of the county and he wanted to come back 
into the county and operate as he had before we accepted the office and 
started the move. 

Mr. Rice. You had the impression that he operated until the time 
you went into office 4 

Mr. Brauu. That is correct, 

Mr. Rice. And he wanted to know when he could come back 

Mr. Beau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What arrangements did he have in mind? 

Mr. Beaux. The arrangements that he had in mind were not dis 
cussed at that particular time. There was another time that he called 
at my home. I told him that I did not know when he could come 
back into the county. 

He said, “Would you advise me when I could?” 

I said, “I don’t know.” 

He said, “Well, I will see you later.” 

The next morning I contacted Mr. Lancaster, told him of the at- 
tempted bribe 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Lancaster, here? 

The Cuarrman. That is Mr, Lancaster, the State’s attorney for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Beaty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. When you say you tol | him of the attempted bribe, did 
he get up to the point whe ‘re he had offered you a heure ¢ 

Mr. Beau. He indicated that he wanted to. 

Mr. Rice. He was still negoti: iting at that eee 

Mr. Bray. Still negotiating: that is correct, 

The next morning I contacted Mr. Lancaster fac I asked him what 
was necessary to be done. And he said, “We had better move cau- 
tiously and carefully,” and in the meantime I tried to get, through 
Senator Butler, from the FBI, an instrument that could record his 
conversation, which | was refused ona loan basis. They could not 
in any form loan me any equipment or give me any further assistance. 

The CratrmMan. What sort of equipment ? 

Mr. Brau. If it was possible, I wanted to put a concealed micro- 
phone that would have a recording within a distance where his con- 
versation could be recorded, sir. And that attempt failed. 

It also had been rumored, of the other men that were connected with 
Mr. Nelson—of course, it was something of knowledge to us, but not 
yet something that we could definitely prove when I found out about 
an irregularity that possibly did exist in a bank between some gam- 
bling men of the county and Mr. Nowland, I thought that in turn 
would be to get back into the FBI for some assistance. Before I had 
a chance to go further with that, I discussed it with Mr. Lancaster. 
Mr. Nelson called at my home again. It was on a Sunday 
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Mr. Rice. At that point, Senator, for the record, the FBI undoubt- 
edly told you that the men that you discussed were not within their 
investigative jurisdiction ; did they not ? 

Mr. Beaux. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And they explained to your satisfaction that it was not 
possible for them to handle that ? 

Mr. Breauu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. Go ahead. Then you talked to Mr. Lan- 
caster again ? 

Mr. Beaty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. ‘ right. 

Mr. Bratxu. I don’t remember if I talked to Mr. Lancaster after 
that or not. My next move was to make an appointment with the 
Governor, Theodore McKeldin, to see if I could get some assistance 
through the State, and get the instrument that I felt was necessary to 
help me, we had decided. 

There was another contact that was made by Nelson, and he told 
me 

Mr. Rice. Was this a direct contact? Did he come to see you again? 

Mr. Bratu. That is right; that is correct. He called at my 
home—— 

Mr. Rice. How soon after the first time ? 

Mr. Beaty, Approximately 3 weeks, or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Rice. He came to your place? 

Mr. Beaty. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. All right, sir. 

Mr. Beaty. And he approached me on the basis, if I understood, 
or if he has told me—he could not remember if he had told me of 
what I could expect if he moved back into the county. He told me 
that he only wanted to operate a little place, that Mr. Beard just 
wanted two small places, one in Colmar Manor and the other in the 
village of Morningside. 

Mr. Rice. What did they mean by small places ? 

Mr. Beaty. We did not go into detail, sir. 

Mr. Rice. What did you take it that they meant? 

Mr. Beatz. What did I take it? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. They were not talking about dice games. They 
were talking about what? Numbers, or horse rooms, or what ? 

Mr. Beati. They probably assumed that you know more about them 
than you actually do. 

Mr. Rice. All right. He said that Beard wanted two places, and 
Nelson said he would just like one small one. 

Mr. Beaty. That is correct ; he wanted to operate back at the farm. 
He wanted to know when he could come back at the farm. 

Mr. Rice. At the farm? 

Mr. Beaux. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Come back to the farm ? 

Mr. Beaty. Come back to the farm. And he asked me about the 
chief of police. 

Mr. Rice. Referring to Mr. Richards? 

Mr. Brau. Mr. Richards; yes, sir. I told him I didn’t know at 
that time. 

He said, “You know this is worth $15,000 a month to you, $5,000 
for you, $5,000 for the State’s attorney, and $5,000 for the chief?” 
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Mr. Rice. $15,000 a month pay-off split three ways? 

Mr. Beaty, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rice. $5,000 to you, $5,000 to Mr. Lancaster, and $5,000 to 
Chief Richards? 

Mr. Brauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. That was the proposal ? 

Mr. Be ALL, That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, Sheriff, could I just interrupt to ask you, by 
whom was it to be paid? 

Mr. Beau. It was to be paid by him and Sam Beard. 

Mr. Rice. Did he indicate to you then what proportion was to be 
borne by Beard and what proportion to be borne by him ? 

Mr. Beauv. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Rice. Then he made it clear what his offer was? 

Mr. Beaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And what else did he say was part of the proposition ? 

Mr. Beauv. On the basis that it would be—he also promised me 
at that time—he said, “I know it is necessary for you to remove a 
lot of these illegal operators because of the campaign that you made, 
and I will assist you because I know of their actions and their activ- 
ities.” And he said, “That is what I dislike about the Democratic 
Party, because there are too many of them moving in.” And he said, 
“T will help you to remove them.” 

Mr. Rice. Now, his idea there was that he would finger his com- 
petition; is that the idea ? 

Mr. Betu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rice. And he would make cases for you fellows. 

Mr. Beau. He told me that, on that basis, I would be highlighted 
by the actions and the activities of the office, and he would be over- 
shadowed so that they could operate without any trouble. 

Mr. Rice. He would make some statistics for you, to cover up the 
protection ¢ 

Mr. Beau. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. All right. Did he tell you about the scope of his inte ce d 
operation, how many individuals he had working for him, or how 
they were to protect the runners, the pickup men? 

Mr. Brauu. He told me he would give me the list then. I told him 
I didn’t want it. 

Mr. Rice. Give you what list ? 

Mr. Beant. Of his workers. 

Mr. Rice. Of his workers? 

Mr. Breauu. Yes, sir. And I told him I did not want it at that 
time. 

Mr. Rice. What was the intent in giving you the list of the work- 
ers? What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Beau. It could have been an intent that we were not to bother 
him from this minute on. That is the only intent that I know that 
could have been there. I don’t know the intent. But that is probably 
an indication of what it meant. , 

Mr. Rice. The impression that you had was that you would get 
this list, and if you should happen to pick up one by mistake, and he 
identified himself by name, you would take care of that ? 

Mr. Beart. That is probably so, sir. 
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Mr. Ricr. Nothing was said about a code number, or a symbol, 01 
anything like that? 

Mr. Braui. No, si 

Mr. Rice. Did he give you any idea how many men that would 
ames : ; ; 

Mr. Breaux. I didn’t want him to go that far. I said I would 
rather for him not to tell me. 

I then discussed it again with the chief of police; and also, in the 
chief of police’s conterence, | asked him for two men that he could 
trust. I said, practically with our lives. And he named Detective 
sergeant Perrygo and Detective P urdy. And | told him the stakes 
that we were playing for and how high they were. I told him also— 
the chief and the two detectives—that the main interest was to get 
from him sufficient witnesses and evidence so that we could present 
: In court, to untold to the 200d people of Maryland that the people 

had allowed this operation to go on. And the work of the two 
detectives was to follow, and they were to keep an eye on the workers 
of Nelson. so that we could contact the Governor to vel suflicient help. 
back to Nelson's conversation, Nelson reminded mie ot the 

reasons that he came to see me. 

That letter I had never sent to the police, and they told me then that 
they had notified tl \W aul lorf Barracks, and I did not know then 
that the Waldorf * at acks had ever been notified. So, we felt that 
we could not go through the local barracks: that we had to YO to the 
head of the State so that we could start at the top. And that was 
the time Theodore MeKeldin’s office was contacted. He at that time 
was speaking vy in one of the New England states to a group of the 
Young Republican Convention. I was informed that he was mov- 
ing down the eastern coast vacationing to some other place 

Senator Keravuver. Sheriff, we do not want to rush you, but the 
hour is late. Let us get to any other essential facts in connection 
with Mr. Nelson. 

Bratt. On the basis of that, sir, it was just to explain to you 

had to pass, SO that I could not vel in touch with the 

ior, and | didn’t feel that l could deal W ith anybody else. ] Was 

ulvised of this by senator Butler. | tried to give you the facts, 
vason the Governor could not be immediately contacted, 

WI [ found out about the bank episode, I thought that also was 
another way to get the FBI back into helping in some form or 
degree, I went back to Senator Butler, and they also contacted the 
FBI and gave them the same story, and they again turned it down 
und said they could not give us assistance. 

We conferred with the attorney for the board of county commis- 
sioners, Chief Richards, and myself. He also advised us the same 

Mr. Lancaster: That we should try to get additional evidence to 
bring about a conviction for a bribe. 

The Cuatmrman. Right at that point, may I ask this question? 
Sheriff, as I understand it, there were two different occasions on which 
Nelson Visited you. 

Mr. Beatn. That is correct. Three, sir. ‘Two to date, sir. 

‘he CHAIRMAN. Two that we were talking about, and there will 
be a third in a minute 


Mr. Braun. Yes, sir. 


the time 
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The Cuarrman. And, as near as you can place it, the first was 21 
months ago / 

Mr. Beau. Two and a half months ago. 

The CuarmMan. And the other time you will have to describe? 

Mr. Beans. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those visits were made Lo your home / 

Mr. Braun. Thas is correct, sir. 

The Cuairman. Nelson is known around your house—is he not 
as a neighbor ? 

Mr. Beaty. He is known. We know of him. 

The CrarrmMan,. You know of him. I mean, he lives not far distant ? 

Mr. Brean. He lives about 214 miles, sir. 

The Cuamman. Two and one-half miles. Was anybody else at 
your home on either of the two occasions when Nelson came there / 

Mr. BEALL. Yes: there were several people there, S ir. 

The CHatrMan. Now, on the first occasion, who was present 
your house when Nelson came / 

Mr. Beatit. My family. 

The CuatReMan. Consisting of 

Mr. Beauty. A wife and two children. 

The Cuarmman. And did your wife see him ? 

Mr. Breauu. Yes, sir, and I have an uncle and also his wif 
there. 

The CHatrmMan. Did each of them see him ? 

Mr. Brawn. They only saw the station wagon. 

The Cnamman. The station wagon ? 

Mr. Beatt. That was Nelson’s station wagon. 

The Ciratrman. In other words, they knew of the conference, 
however / 

Mr. Beaty. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did your wife or anybody let him in the door? 

Mr. Bratt. He did not come in, sir. He only drove to the vard and 
asked to see me. 

The CHAIRMAN. | sée. Did they observe vou in conversation with 
him ¢ 

Mr. Beauty. That is correct, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Do you think they would be able to identify him? 

Mr. Bratt. They could identify him on the second occasion, be 
cause he was in the automobile and it was about dusk, late in the 
afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. I see. Let us come to the second one, then. On the 
second occasion it was dusk, in the afternoon, and he parked ¢ 

Mr. Beaty. The second day it was approximately 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The CHarrMan. And he stayed in his car? 

Mr. Bi ALL, No, sir. I was working on the tobacco planter atl the 
time, and I had two or three brothers also at the farm. and the same 
other members of the household were present. 

The CuarrMan. Did all of them see him ? 

Mr. Breatn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And did they see you in conversation with him? 

Mr. Beau... That is correct, sir. And they also know Nelson better 
than I. because I served in the Navy for 3 years—— 

The Cuatmman. Thank you. 
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Senator Kerauver. All right. Is there anything else? 

How does the situation stand at the present time, Sheriff? 

Mr. Beauu. The situation stands at the present time, sir. During 
this time when we were trying to get together, the episode of the 
chief of police being requested by this committee to work with Lewi iS, 
and he was instructed to talk to no one, to tell nothing, of which I 
knew nothing; and, therefore, when he no longer worked with me on 
it, and I had to have the chief of police to work with me, then when 
this happened, that is the end, as far as I can see. 

Mr. Rice. What happened on the third occasion that you say you 
were in touch with Nelson ? 

Mr. Beaux. I was not in touch with him on the third occasion. 
When he arrived, I informed my wife to tell him I was not at home. 

Mr. Rice. I see. 

Mr. Breatu. Because I did not want any further conversation until 
I could be equipped to take action if we felt it was necessary. 

Senator Kerauver. Sheriff, I know that you have been in touch 
with Mr. Rice and members of the staff of this committee for some 
length of time in connection with this and other transactions. I just 
wanted to ask you for the record whether this committee has co- 
operated with you in every way possible. 

Mr. Brauu. It has, sir, without any question of doubt. We need 
the aid of this committee. 

Senator Kerauver. And, Mr. Lancaster, is that true? Has this 
committee given you a good deal of information? Mr. Rice came 
out and testified at considerable le ngth, I believe. 

Mr. Lancaster. That is true. I have had very much cooperation 
from this committee, and I appreciate it. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you want to add anything to what the 
sheriff said ? 

Mr. Lancaster. I can only verify what the sheriff has already said: 
that, after he had this conversation with Nelson, he did come to my 
office and told me that Nelson had approached him and offered him 
some money, $15,000 a month, and that he wanted to know what he 
could do about it. 

I said, “Well, this is a good opportunity for us to lay a trap to 
catch Mr. Nelson.’ 

And, of course, he followed it up, and I suggested that possibly, if 
he could get an instrument, we could record his conversation- 

Mr. Rice. Or figure out some way to get a witness to the 
converversation ? 

Mr. Lancaster. He said he was going to meet him again, and I 
suggested, “You go back and tell Mr. Nelson that the chief of police 
is O. K., and Mr. Nelson thinks the chief is O. K., and then you can 
take the chief there with you, and then he will be able to corroborate 
the offer.” 

Then, of course, when the Lewis incident came about, that is, when 
Lewis came in and the chief started working with Lewis on the Nelson 
case, then we, of course, delayed this particular phase of it. 

Senator Kerauver. All right. 

I believe that brings us pretty well up to date. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. And good luck to both of you. 

Sheriff, I believe you had better stay here a little while. We might 
need you. 
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Is Mr. Main here? 

Mr. Marn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Limerick? And Sheriff Beall might stay around, 
too. 

Senator Keravver. Mr. Main and Mr. Limerick, do you swear the 
testimony you give to the committee will be the whole truth, so help 
you God ? 

Mr. Marn. I do. 

Mr. Limerick. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF IRWIN I. MAIN AND WILLIAM H. LIMERICK 


Senator Keravcver. Now, Mr. Rice, the hour is late. So let us get 
to this matter, and get virial 

Mr. Rice. Will you state your name for the record, Mr. Limerick ¢ 

Mr. Limerick. William Henry Limerick. 

Mr. Rice. And where do you live? 

Mr. Limerick. 5020 Benning Road SE. 

Mr. Rice. In Washington ? 

Mr. Limerick. Washington. 

Mr. Rice. And you, Mr. Main? 

Mr. Maryn. Irwin I Main, Seat Pleasant, Md. 

Mr. Rice. And where do you live, Mr. Main? 

Mr. Maryn. 6828 Roosevelt Avenue. 

Mr. Rice. What is your first name? 

Mr. Main. Irwin. 

Mr. Rice. Irwin. Were you formerly in a bonding company of 
some sort ¢ 

Mr. Main. Yes, sir: I was. 

Mr. Rice. And was that connected with Nelson ? 

Mr. Mary. It was. 

Mr. Rice. I think there was some testimony this morning by a lady 
who said her husband worked for a bonding company. What was 
the name of that? 

Mr. Marin. At one time it was called Nelson and Associates, and 
then they changed the name to Main and Nelson. I don’t know why. 
I was not present when it happened. Mr. Weightman who managed 
the business took care of it. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Weightman took care of it? 

Mr. Main. Yes. 

Mr: Rice. It was called Main and Nelson at one time? 

Mr. Main. That is right. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Weightman is the husband of the lady who 
was here ? 

Mr. Rice. The lady bookkeeper who was here; Mrs. Weightman, 
yes. 

Have you had any other major business enterprises in which you 
were associated with Mr. Nelson ? : 

Mr. Maryn. No, sir, I have not; no major enterprise with Mr. 
Nelson at all, other than that he did invest some of the money from 
his bonding business in a few lots there in Seat Pleasant. 

Mr. Ricr. He invested some money where ? 

Mr. Main. In Seat Pleasant: in a few lots he had there. I think 
there were five lots, as T remember. It has been some years ago. 
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Mr. Rice. You hold those jointly, then ‘ 

Mr. Mar. No, sir: he holds them. 

Mr. Rice. He holds them. What did vou have to do with them? 

Mr. Main. Not a thing sir. 

Mr. Rice. What is your present position Mr. Limerick ? 

Mr. Limerick. I am in the gasoline service station business. 

Mr. Rice. You are in a gasoline service station. 

And what is your business, Mr. Main / 

Mr. Marne. Lam a grocer. 

Mr. Rice. You are a erocer ? 

Mr. Marin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rick. Now, are you also connected with a bank in Seat 
Pleasant ? 

Mr. Maryn. Yes. sir: Iam a director of a bank. 

Mr. Rice. You are chairman of the board and a director ? 

Mir. Mare. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. Of what bank? 

Mr. Marx. Of the Seat Pleasant Bank. 

Mr. RIcr. And how long have you been chairman ot the board ? 

Mr. Mary, About 3 years, I think; 2 or 5 years. 

Mr. Rick. About 2 or 3 vears ¢ 

Mr. Main. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Rice. Have you been connected with the bank, Mr. Limerick ? 

Mr. Limerick. Yes, sir: | have been a director there for the past 
12 years. 

Mr. Ri E. You have been a director for the past LY years ¢ 

Mir. Limerick. Yes. 

Mr. Rrer. All right. sir. Now tell us about this loan that occurred 
1 May of 1951, Mr. Limerick, as you know it. 

Mr. Lawertck. Are you speaking of the Nowland loan? 

Mir. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Limerick. The first, of course, that it came to my attention 
was at a directors’ meeting, and not a full directors’ meeting, but some 
of the directors were called in by the State banking examiners, and 
this loan was brought to our attention. I think at that particular 
time there was no secur tv. ‘| he loan was backed up, but there was 
ho security. 

Mr. Ru E. Let us vo back to the beginning to find out about this 
loan. When was this? 

Mr. Lovwertcn. I think it was in May. 

Mr. Rice. May of 19514 . 

Mr. Limerick. That is when I found out about it. I do not know 
just how old the loan was at that time. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. What happened? That is, what did you find out 
about it? 

Mr. Limerick. I was told—I was getting ready to tell you what I 
was told. 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Limerick. The first I heard of it was at this meeting. And, 
of course, I understood that Mr. Nowland made the loan. 

Mr. Rick. Mr. Nowland borrowed the money ? 

Mr. Limi RICK. That 1S right. He came to the bank, and he and his 
wife, I believe, signed the note. 

Mr. Rice. Was there a note ? 
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Mr. Limerick. Yes. Yes, there was a note. It was understood they 
were recommended by Mr. Main. It was stated that Mr. Main had 
endorsed the note. I didn’t see the note, so I can’t say. 

Mr. Rice. What was the reason for the loan, Mr. Limerick? 

Mr. Limerick. As Mr. Nelson told me after I saw him—— 

Mr. Rice. What did you go to see him for? 

Mr. Limerick. I went to see Mr. Nelson because I understood that 
Mr. Nowland and Mr. Nelson were partners in the business and I went 
to see if Mr. Nelson, after the criticism of the loan, would like to 
pay the loan off. 

Mr. Rice. What was the criticism of the loan ? 

Mr. Limerick. I think at that particular time there was no security, 
nothing to insure the loan. 

Mr. Rice. No collateral, no financial statement ? 

Mr. Limerick. No collateral, [am sure, but since then I understand 
there has been that collaterial put in. 

Mr. Rice. You went to Nelson to talk about the loan. What did he 
have to do about it ? 

Mr. Limerick. He didn’t have anything to do about it, other than 
I thought, if he were a partner with Mr. Nowland, he would probably 
want to pay the note off and save the bank some embarrassment. 

Mr. Rice. How did you know him to be a partner of Nowland? 

Mr. Limerick. It was generally known around. 

Mr. Rice. Did Nelson have anything to do with the loan? 

Mr. Limerick. He said he did not. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Limerick. He told me he understood the loan was made. Mr. 
Nowland had a number hit. 

Mr. Rice. What kind of number? 

Mr. Limerick. Number hit, I suppose. 

; Mr. Rice. Now, we are getting to it. 
tion Mr. Limerick. Nowland had a number hit. 
ome Mr. Rice. Is that what Mr. Nelson told you? 
and Mr. Limerick. That was what he told me. 
ular Mr. Rice. Nelson told you that? 
was Mr. Limerick. That is right. He said that Nowland owed him some 
: $20,000, or something like that, and he was going to run him off the 
this place the next time he came in, and they wouldn't be partners any more. 

He refused to pay the loan. 

Mr. Rice. Nowland had a hit. Did he need money ? 

Mr. Limerick. I imagine that was what he meant. 


snow Mr. Rice. He came to the bank and obtained a loan? 
Mr. Limerick. Mr. Nelson told me that was what he heard. 
1 out Senator Kerauver. Let’s get on. Then what happened ? 
Mr. Limerick. Mr. Nelson refused to pay the loan. 
hat I Senator Keravver. You didn’t vet it paid; so what happened then ? 


Mr. Limerick. Nothing happened. It hasn’t been paid. Since then 
Mr. Nowland has secured the loan at the bank. 
And, Mr. Rice. Mr. Nelson has secured the same loan ? 
Mr. Limerick. Mr. Nowland. 
Mr. Rice. He has taken it over? 
d his Mir. Liwericr. No, he has put up collateral for it, collateral for 
the amount of money he borrowed, and has paid the interest. 


-- 1 


85277 51—pt. 18 61 
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Mr. Rice. What was irregular about it, about the loan? Was it 
because it was made outside of business hours? 

Mr. Limerick. No. It was a large amount, and unsecured. Natur- 
ally, that is the examiner’s business. They pick those things up and 
want to discuss it. , 

Mr. Rice. Was it a hurry-up order? Did they need the money 
in a hurry? 

Mr. Limerick. I couldn’t answer that. I am not at the bank. As 
I say, I couldn’t tell you. I do not have access to the records of the 
bank. The only thing I know is what came up at this board meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Rice. What do you have to say about it, Mr. Main? 

Mr. Main. Mr. Nowland came to me and asked me about borrowing 
some money from the bank. I told him to go to the bank, make an 
application, produce a statement of worth, and we would secure a 
credit rating on it. That was done, as far as I know, sir. When I 
was called and asked, as a director, how I would vote on the loan, I 
told him if his statement of worth and his credit rating was good, 
I would vote for it, and I believe that was what happened. 

Mr. Rice. What did he tell you? What did he tell you he wanted 
the loan for? 

Mr. Mary. He didn’t say, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The money was lent to him before he put his financial 
statement in; wasn't that true? 

Mr. Marin. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rice. Is it possible? 

Mr. Mary. I doubt whether it is possible. 

Mr. Rice. You did hear that, sir? 

Mr. Mary. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Rice. Wasn’t that the complaint that the bank examiners made? 

Mr. Main. It was an unsecured loan. 

Mr. Rice. What is an unsecured loan ? 

Mr. Maryn. That is, it wasn’t a mortgage loan. 

Mr. Rice. We have a record here, Mr. Main, that you might throw 
some light on. In 1947, some of the papers that Mr. Nelson made 
available to us, in which he currently indicates payment to a number 
of people, among them B. H. Lee and a fellow named Don Post, and 
there is one to Irving Main, 6228 Roosevelt Avenue, Seat Pleasant, 
in the amount of $1,129.50. Do you know what that is? 

Mr. Maryn. That was for some work I did at the store for him. 
Other than that—I do not have counsel here, sir—I would not like 
to say more about it. I do not want to incriminate myself. 

Mr. Rice. You would rather not incriminate yourself? 

Mr. Marin. That is right. 

Mr. Rice. I have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Was it contended by the bank examiner, Mr. 
Main or Mr. Limerick, that this money was advanced before the 
note was put up; is that part of it? 

Mr. Limerick. I do not think so. 

Mr. Marn. No, sir; that was not the case. The note was signed and 
in the bank. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Since I have been presiding over most of the Maryland hearings 
and those involving Mr. Nelson, I think it should be pointed out 
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that Mr. Nelson in his sworn testimony before the committee stated 
that he had only had one transaction with Blight Lee. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct. I think, Senator, if you will recall, 
he indicated that the only transaction he had with Blight Lee referred 
to buying a cord of wood from him at one time. 

Senator Kerauver. The record shows he has been in continuous 
business with Blight Lee over a period of many years. He said he 
had only been arrested but one time. That apparently involved some 
20 gallons of whisky. ; 

Mr. Rice. A keg of whisky. 

Senator Krerauver. The record shows he has a substantial criminal 
record. There are a number of arrests and convictions here in the 
District of Columbia. 

His testimony was that he had only one transaction with Sam 
Beard. As I recall, that was over a bull. There is substantial testi- 
mony that he has had other transactions. The sheriff testified as to 
their operations together. 

The testimony further was that he did not know anything about this 
gambling enterprise except that he advanced some money. He 
thought ‘it was gambling. He had suspected it was. He advanced 
some money to Mr. Nowland. I think it was $5,000 to $25,000. He 
got back $50,000 a year. But he didn’t know anything about it. It 
was all Nowland’s business. He suspected that that might have been 
Nowland’s gambling, but the record actually is that he is the main 
participant, according to his own books, to a considerable extent, 
even in that other testimony shows that to be true. 

He kept the books and records and apparently Nowland was work- 
ing for him. 

Mr. Fay has shown a great deal of interest in this case, and the 
United States Attorney here in the District of Columbia, I under 
stand, has had an able assistant here during this time. He is going 
into the matter with the grand jury very thoroughly. 

I have advised with Senator O’Conor and we recommend to Mr. 
lay that we will see the record is certified to him for perjury on "hess 
and other items of glaring inconsistencies that, in our opinion, amount 

) perjury in the record, and for any such other action as may be 
required. 

The hearing today, of course, is a continuation of the hearing last 
week. We got the books and records here, and it was apparent we 
had a good many witnesses subpenaed here and we expected Mr, Nelson 
to be back here today. It was intended, when the hearing was recessed 
last week, to take it up after the staff had had an opportunity to go 
into the matter and we could get more witnesses in connection with it. 
This has been a continuation. 

I do not know what the committee may decide to do about trying 
further to get Mr. Nelson in. We will consider the question, but 1 
think the extent and the amount and the details of operation have been 
fairly brought out by the evidence we have already adduced at thi 
hearing. 

There are other angles that the committee would like to go into in 
many other States, but the work of this committee is nearing an end. 
Since that concludes the Maryland part, as acting chairman I would 
turn the matter back to the chairman. 

(The chairman resumed the chair.) 
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The Cuatrman. I want to express deep appreciation, first, to Sena- 
tor Kefauver for his able and zealous and courageous performance of 
duty which, of course, is characteristic of him and which has been 
outstanding throughout his whole service as the leader of this com- 
mittee. 

It is now necessary to conclude the public hearings because of the 
reason that Senator Kefauver referred to. In 2 weeks from today, 
on the 3lst of August, by resolution already adopted and which, we 
are confident, will not be changed, the life of this committee will ter- 
minate. Between now and that date, there remains to be done very 
much and very important work of the committee, including the han- 
dling of legislative proposals, some 18 in number, which already have 
been introduced, and in connection with which Senator Kefauver 
yesterday, and others of us in the past few days and henceforth, have 
and will continue to devote attention to having those matters handled, 
expedited, so far as the committee handling is concerned and then 
brought forward as far as possible in that time. 

Of course, we will continue our efforts thereafter. 

The second of the two important things that remain to be done is 
the preparation and submission of the final report which is, of course, 
a matter of very much importance, as it will be a permanent record 
of this committee. 

So, Senator, again thanking you and acknowledging the very splen- 
did efforts of the st: aff, James M. Hepbron, pipe has been the adminis- 
trative assistant and has been outstanding in his work, our chief 
counsel, Mr. Richard Moser, our associate ional: Mr. Downey Rice, 
the various assistant counsel, members of the investigative force. 
several of whom are here present, representatives of the Maryland 
State Police—Mr. Murray Jackson and Tom Smith and many others 
that time alone prevents us from enumerating—the able assistance 
of Mr. Hepbron and Mr. Wallace Reidt—we feel that a salutary work 
has been done and we just trust that it will be beneficial to the public 
as a whole. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I did not know that your re- 
marks were going to come at this time in expressing some appreciation 
or some appraisal of the work done by the committee since the time 
rey took over as chairman back the Ist of May. 

I do want to say this: As the prior chairman before you assumed 
the responsibility of the chairmanship, I, of course, have not had an 
opportunity of being present at as many hearings as I would like to 
have been, but I do want to say that I think the work of committee, 
carried on under your chairmanship since May 1, up to this time— 
and I know that the remaining 2 weeks will see much done—has been 
a very great contribution to the work of the committee and to the 
factual information to be presented to the United States Senate. 

I think that it also has been of tremendous assistance to local law- 
enforcement officers in the States of Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, 
and other States, where certain matters have been gone into. 

[ think that is true particularly in the field of narcotics, where 
matters have been presented intelligently and forcibly, so that not only 
the members of the Senate but the public gener: ally has been more 
fully informed about the method of narcotic operations, the extent 
of the traflic and the necessity of corrective legislation and of larger 
law enforcement staffs. 
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The matter of the wire services and taxes and other matters that the 
committee has been interested in have been gone into and the cause 
for Federal legislation has been increased and shown even more 
forcibly than before. 

So I did want to congratulate you, Senator O’Conor. upon the con- 
duct of the committee. It has been a very exhausting task, I know, 
for, by reason of my contacts with you, | know how much time and 
attention you have devoted to it. IT think you have done your work 
most intelligently and courageously and in a statesmanlike way, which 
is characteristic of all the work you have done. 

I also wish to join in paying my high respects to Mr. Moser and to 
Mr. Rice and the other ; ible membe ‘rs of our st aff. 

I feel that we are nearing the completion of the active work of t] 
committee, although the powers of the committee will be cont 
in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee after thi 
work has been done anc the report filed. 

I feel there is in reasing public ee all over the count 
local law-enforcement officers, After all I. they are the ones upon 
the ob iia and responsibility tena ily rests. There is every 

tion that they will continue their interest. 

“Tt was very encouraging to me to see the activity of the States’ attor 
nevs general at their convention in Seattle, Wash., 2 weeks ago, whe re I 
had the opportunity of attending. They are carrying the ball 
local level. I think as a result of these 4 months’ additional a 
of the committee under your chairmanship, much has been done for 
the cause of better law enforcement and in the efforts : agi unst organi ized 

rime in the United States, which will be of a lasting and substantial 
nature, 

I wish to « ongratulate you ind the othe rr me _— rs of the committee 

nd the staff upon the fine public service you have rendered. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Kefauver, Lam truly grate kone dI know 
I express the sentiments of the staff in thanking you very m — 

That will conclude the public hearings, and the committee will now 
adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. ™., the special subcommittee adjourned. ) 








INVESTIGATION OF ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SpecrAL CommMirree To INVEsTIGATE 
OrGANIzED CrIME IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:10 p. m., in room 
252 Senate Office Building, Senator Lester C. Hunt presiding. 

Present: Senator Hunt (presiding). 

Also present: Richard G. Moser, chief counsel; Nicholas John 
Stathis, assistant counsel; and Julius Cahn, assistant to Senator 
Wylie. 

J. A. Sisto, chairman of the board, Barium Steel Corp.; Nelson 
Gammans and Daniel Eberstein, attorneys for J. A. Sisto and Barium 
Steel Corp.; Julius Klein and B. 8. Verckovico, public relations coun- 
sel, Barium Steel Corp. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Sisto, will you raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear in the testimony you are about to give the 
committee you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Sisro. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF J. A. SISTO, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY NELSON GAMMANS AND DANIEL EBERSTEIN, 
COUNSEL; AND JULIUS KLEIN AND B. S. VERCKOVICO, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS COUNSEL, BARIUM STEEL CORP. 


Senator Hunr. We have your full name, Mr. Sisto. Will you give 
us your address? 

Mr. Sisto. 447 North Ridgewood Road, South Orange, N. J. 

Senator Hunt. Would you give us your occupation, please ? 

Mr. Sisro. I am an industrialist, principally occupied in the steel 
business. 

Senator Hunt. And you are president of the Barium Steel Corp. ? 

Mr. Sisto. Chairman of the board, and active in the management. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sisto, as you know, we have been conducting an 
investigation of Abner Zwillman’s affairs and one of the things that 
we ran across was the fact that he owns stock in the Barium Steel 
Corp., so we felt it our duty to inquire into that and see what the 
nature of his relationship is. 
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Mr. Gammans. Before a question is asked, may I be heard just a 
moment ? 

Mr. Moser. Surely. 

Mr. Gamnans. I might say, just so you may get a little of the 
background, that I have been a director of the Barium Co. for the 
last 12 years. I have no active part in the management, but IT might 
state that Mr. Sisto, as chairman of the board, and Mr. Rudolph 
Eberstadt, as preside nt of the company, are the two men who are in 
active charge. By “active charge” I do not mean they merely sit in 
the New York office. Mr. Sisto covers three of the plants, the one in 
Harrisburg and Phoenixville and Chester, in which he spends some 
half his time and works long hours at the job. 

He is very active. I might also say that he is very pleased to come 
down here. He has been here 3 days now. There has been some news- 
paper publicity which hasn’t been particularly accurate. T know that 
you have in mind the purposes for which the committee was formed, 
to look into this question of organized crime in interstate commerce. 
That means the connections with any criminals in relationship with 
any companies, and I assume that some of the matters which came 
out in the newspaper publications, running all the way from Mr. Mus- 
solini down to the present date, involving a great many things that 
have no connection really with the Barium or with the purposes of 
this inquiry, are not particularly applicable. 

However, he is prepared to answer anything which you may think 
he should, 

Mr. Sisto, to facilitate the work of the committee and also his own 
benefit, has drawn up a very short statement which, I think, perhaps 
her" | clear the situation a little bit, if we were to read that statement 

1 advance of the testimony. 

Senator Hunt. We always give the witness quite a little leeway if 
it doesn’t consume too much time. 

Mr. GamMaAns, It isn’t too long. 

Senator Hunt. There is no objection. 

Mr. Ststo. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
delighted to be here in response to your invitation and to answer any 
of your questions to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Many good citizens have followed the hearings of your committee 
with great interest, and I, too, am impressed with its objective in 
investigating interstate crime, and I gladly offer you my cooperation. 

Your investigator first called at our office last Friday and on that 
same day was furnished by us with the information which he re- 
quested, with the result, however, that a newspaper story quoting some 
of this confidential information was published within 2 days there- 
after and appeared as a headline item in my home community and in 
prominent city newspapers. 

Obviously, there was a leak, and T assure you this was not from my 
office. Sensational front-page stories often distort and give mis- 
leading impressions, and by inference raise doubts as to the standing 
of witnesses who have been called publicly before bodies such as yours, 
and affect the standing of the corporations with which they are con- 
nected. I am certain that this is not your aim and that the bulwark 
of our democrac iy isa free and open press, responsive bo accurate news 
and reliable information. 
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The company with which I am connected is the Barium Steel Corp., 
which owns and operates 15 plants located in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, and Minnesota, and em- 
ploys upward of 6,000 skilled union workmen. We are producers of 
steel in open-hearth and electric furnaces and have finishing mills 
for rolling the steel into various end products, such as plates and 
structural steel. In addition, we manufacture other essential prod- 
ucts including steel tankers and barges; cranes and other material 
handling equipment; bridges; bolts; nuts: springs and other products 
of iron and steel, and supply the principal and major industrial com 
panies in America, many of which contribute substanti to the 
national defense program. 

Together with our employees, we are very proud of our record of 
accomplishments and are continually striving to promote the progress 
of the business and increase its output, and to maintain a high stand 
ard for our employees 

We have outstanding about 2.250.000 shares held by Over &.Z 
stockholders. ‘These shares are fully listed on the New York ¢ 
Exchange and enjoy a free and active market. 

Neither 1 nor any director of my company, nor for that matt 
any director ot any corporation, has the power to control the acquis 
tion or trading in its securities, and I dare say that all types of people 
from every phase of life in every State of the Union own, buy an 


| 1 
it is not mandatory 


our stock in the free and open eens 
management of any corporation to investigate the character : 
sonal conduct of persons who buy the securities of their corporat 
and indeed, SU] hy ile tion would be unlaw ful. 

There is no law to empower the directors of a corporatiol 
hibit or place limitations on the sales or purchases of 
in the open market Manif stly, it is, therefore 
iwle out mere ownersh 


‘ 


to a company to s 


anything adverse to the business, it stoc!} 


Mur corporation is not ontrolled by any SIne 


and is entirely under the management of a board 


by its thousands of registered stockholders. 

Contrary to newspaper insinuations, Mr. Zwillman does not have, 
and never has had, any influence in the management or conduct of 
our corporation. According to the records ot the Guaral ty [rust 
Co. of New Y ork, the transfer agent for oul stock, the entire holdin oS 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zwillman amount to less than 2 percent out of our 
outstanding approximately 2,250,000 Fc res. My personal naka 
ance with Mr. and Mrs. Zwillman dates back a great many years and 
I have never had reason to doubt the honesty and sincerity of their 
friendship. 

The management, which is headed by myself as chairman of the 
board, together with Mr. Rudolph Eberst: dt as president, has in- 
— <1 the company’s sales from a negligible low to the present year- 
ly business at the rate of approximately $90 million. To bring this 
about we have greatly increased production facilities in line with the 
demands of the present emergency and Government policy. 

As substantial taxpayers and employers of labor, we shall continue 
to pursue the traditional course of American business progress. 

My company has already been seriously damaged by the unfor- 
tunate publicity. IT see no way in which the effect of this publicity can 
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be dispelled, even in part, except through a statement by you dis- 
tinguished Senators, members of this important committee, making 
it clear that there is nothing in this situation that should reflect, dis- 
credit on the Barium Steel Corp. or myself. 

And now, gentlemen, I am ready to answer any questions. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Sisto, let me say to you, with reference to the 
closing statement, closing paragraph of your statement, if, after the 
examination has been complet ted, the committee finds, as you represent, 
I agree with you it would be the fair thing for us to do, to make a 
statement to that effect. 

Mr. Sisto. Thank you. 

Senator Hunt. All right, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. First, I would like to object to a statement, a phrase, 
that appears in the third paragraph of the statement, where Mr. 
Sisto says he turned information over to the committee and then 
says— 

* * * with the result, however, that a newspaper story quoting some of 
this confidential information was published within 2 days thereafter * * * 


I would like to assure the committee that the information turned 
over to us has been kept completely confidential and the newspaper 
stories were in no way a result of any information having been given 
to us. 

If there was a leak, it did not come from the committee. We do 
know that several Government agencies and other sources of informa- 
tion have given us facts, and it may be that the press has obtained 
information from those sources, as well. 

Mr. Sisto, how many shares of Barium Steel Corp. are registered 
in your own name; do you know? 

Mr. Sisto. We, in our proxy statement yearly, show that to the 
C. I believe I have such a proxy statement with me, Mr. Moser. 
y counsel can give it to you. 
We show on this solicitation of proxies 27.286 shares, with a double 
asterisk; 41,197 shares, with a triple asterisk. Later those are ex- 
plained, as follows: 


E 
ly 


S 
} 


Sisto Financial Corp., of which Mr. Sisto is president and chairman of the 
board, owned beneficially as of January 12, 1951, 55,843 shares of said stock 
of the corporation. Of the 19,749 shares of stock of Sisto Financial Corp. issued 


and outstanding, Mr. Sisto owns, as of the same date, 351 shares. 


Mr. Gammans. May I interject. That is roughly a thousand shares 
of Barium. 
Mr. Sisto. The second asterisk indicates that: 


These shares are owned directly by Mr. Sisto’s wife and children. 


Mr. Moser. How many are owned by your wife and children? 

Mr. Sisro. 41,197. 

Mr. Exerstern. As of the date of that notice. 

Mr. Moser. How many are held by J. A. Sisto & Co.? 

Mr. Sisto. 71 shares. 

Mr. Moser. How many are held by Abner Zwillman ? 

Mr. Sisto. I understand from the report we received when we in- 
quired from our transfer agent, who maintains the registry, that it is 
slightly over 14,000 shares. 

Mr. Moser. Is the figure 14,410 correct? 

Mr. Sisto. That is night. 
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Mr. Moser. Is it correct that Mary Zwillman owns 14,344, Abner 
Zwillman’s wife ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Sisto Financial Corp., as you said, owns 55,843 shares. 
Is that corporation partly owned by Mrs. Zwillman ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What percentage of Sisto Financial Corp. does she 
own ? 

Mr. Sisto. Of the 19,000, she owns 5,000 shares. 

Mr. Moser. That is approximately 25 percent ? 

Mr. Sisto. A fraction over 25 percent. 

Mr. Moser. What percent is owned by Mrs. Sisto? 

Mr. Sitsro. About 70 percent. 

Mr. Moser. 70 percent ? 

Mr. Sisro. About that. 

Mr. Moser. And the balance is owned by you, the balance of 5 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Exnersrery. The rest is in the hands of the public. 

Mr. Stsro. The balance is the figure that was triple asterisked. 

Mr. Moser. Which is owned by you? 

Mr. Sisto. Three hundred and fifty-one shares. 

Mr. Moser. That is owned by you? 

Mr. Stsro. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. That is about 5 percent ? 

Mr. Enersrern. No. to get the thing clarified, Mrs. Zwillman owns 
about 5,000 shares out of the 19,000. Mrs. Sisto owns about 13,000. 
Mr. Sisto and some members of his family own a few hundred more, 
and the rest is scattered throughout the hands of the public. 

Mr. Moser. Is that correct, Mr. Sisto? You confirm that? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How long have these percentages, 25 for Mrs. Zwillman 
and 70 for Mrs. Sisto, existed ? 

Mr. Sisro. I think since 1942. Our records would show the exact 
date. 

Mr. Esersrern. Since 1948. 

Mr. Sisto. 1948. 

Mr. Moser. How did Mrs. Zwillman happen to acquire shares in 
Sisto Financial Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Stsro. She bought them. 

Mr. Moser. What were the circumstances under which she bought 
them ? 

Mr. Sisto. There was an os of buying 10,000 shares of 
Sisto Financial Corp. from the National City Bank, which had been 
held in an old loan by that bank. Those shares were purchased jointly 
by Mrs. Sisto and Mrs. Zwillman. 

Mr. Moser. They purchased them jointly ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. 10,000 shares ? 

Mr. Stsro. 10.000 shares. 

Mr. Moser. ‘To whom had the bank loaned the money ? 

Mr. Sisto. The original loan had been made to J. A. Sisto & Co. 

Mr. Moser. Wasthat a brokerage firm ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. That firm had pledged these shares to the bank as col- 
lateral; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And the bank was willing to sell them for settlement, te 
Mrs. Zwillman and Mrs. Sisto? 

Mr. Sisro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Who suggested to Mrs. Zwillman that she acquire an 
interest in those shares ¢ 

Mr. Sisro. I believe Mrs. Sisto. 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Sisto 2 

Mr. Sisro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever discuss it with Mr. Zwillman ? 

Mr. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What was your suggestion ? 

Mr. Sisro, I thought they were very cheap, and a good investment. 

Mir. Moser. You recommended it to him as an investment ? 

Mr. Sisro. No: not as an investment, but for speculation. 

Mr. Moser. When you said a good investment, you meant a good 
speculation / , 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. How much did Mrs. Zwillman pay for her share? 

Mr. SISTO. | believe they paid $1.25 a share. 

Mr. Moser. A dollar and a quarter a share? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Mos R. Was that the only stock pledged on account of that 
loan ? 

Mr. Stsro. That was all with the National City Bank. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of the business of Sisto Financial 
Corp. at that time / 

Mr. SISTO. Sisto Finnancial Col p. Was an old investment and hold- 
ing company. 

Mr. Moser. What tvpe of investments did it hold? 

Mr. Sisro. It was formed during the late twenties and it bought 
and traded in securities principally. 

Mr. Moser. Did it at that time own 55.843 shares of Barium Steel? 

Mr. Sisto. I am quite certain that they owned more. 

Mr. Moser. Owned more at that time? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Was that a larger percentage of Barium Steel than it 
would he today ¢ 

Mr. Sisro. Yes. I believe it would be about 20,000 shares more than 
the present holding. 

Mr. Moser. You mean Sisto Financial Corp. owned perhaps seventy 
or seventy-five thousand ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes; 78,000 shares. 

Mr. Moser. Were the same number of shares outstanding then as 
are outstanding how of Bat ium Steel ? 

Mr. Sisto. Barium 4 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

Mr. Sisro. I have to look that up. That would be a matter of 
record. There were some stock rights issued by the Barium Steel Corp. 
which inure to the benefit of Sisto Financial and all the other stock- 
holders. Those rights were exercised in turn. 
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Mr. Moser. Can you tell us the date of that issuance of right, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Gamoans. I can tell you. It all went through SEC registra 
tion. 

Mr. Sisto. About 1945. Sisto Financial Corp. owned somewhere in 
the neighborhood ot seventy five to seventy elght thousand shares, 
Mr. Moser, and at some given time along that time, or prior to that 
time, they made a distribution of a share of stock of Barium for each 
share of Sisto Financial. If you were a stockholder of Sisto Financial, 
you received one share ot Barium stock as a dividend. 

Mr. Mos} R. There was a stock cliy idend in 1945. Was there anothe 
one In 1949? 

Mr. Evxerstern. You are talking about Sisto Financial or Barium? 

Mr. Moser. We were talking about the number of shares of Barium 
held by Sisto Financial Corp. The present number is 55,843. We 
were Inquiring as to how many shares they held at that time in 1945. 
Mr. Sisto says it was about seventy or seventy-five thousand and I 
inquired as to whether that represented a larger proportion of the 
total outstanding Barium shares than would be the case at the present 
time. 

Mr. Sisro. I would like to furnish you with figures as to the in 
crease in stock of the Barium Steel Corp. during the vears, but, in 
general, T can answer your question by stating that there probably 
were in the neighborhood of 1,600,000 or 1.800.000 shares as of the 
time you refer to. Therefore, your point is correct in that they did 
represent a larger proportion of the Barium Steel at that time thar 
they do today. 

Mr. Moser. Isee. That is the point I was driving at. 

Mr. Stsro. That figure would not be substantial, however. 

Mr. Moser. Can you tell us what the value of Sisto Financial Corp. 
stock was at the time Mrs. Zwillman bought a share of it—bought an 
interest in it—which was back in 1942 4 

Mr. Stsro. The book value of Sisto Financial was entirely their 
equity and the market value of Jarjium stock. To the best of iy 
recollection, for every share of Sisto Financial that was outstanding, 
there was in the treasury about four or four and a fraction shares 
of Barium stock, the company having no other assets but Barium. 
So it is a fact that its entire value would be a subdivision of the num- 
ber of shares outstanding of Sisto Financial and the number of shares 
of Barium it owned, which I say must have been in the neighborhood 
of four and a quarter shares at the time per share of Sisto Financial. 

Mr. Moser. Do you remember how much a share of Barium was 
worth at that time on the market ? 

Mr. Sisto. I have a recollection. I think the stock may have bee 
selling somewhere in the neighborhood of 75 cents to $1.25. I think 
that would be the range. But it is a matter of record. 

Mr. Moser. So that a share of Sisto Financial Corp. was then worth 
from three to five dollars? 

Mr. SIsTO. Yes. In case you were able to liquidate that lara 
amount of Barium stock at that level. 

Mr. Moser. So when Mrs. Zwillman paid around a dollar and a 
quarter a share for Sisto, she was getting a rather substantial bargain, 
wasn’t she? 


Mr. Ststo. Yes. 
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Mr. Moser. Why was it necessary to sell the stock to her at such a 
low price? ; 

Mr. Sisto. The bank was willing to sell it at that price, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Couldn’t the bank have sold it for more in view of the 
underlying assets ? 

Mr. Sisto. There was no public market for Sisto Financial that 
would permit the liquidation of 10,000 shares at that time. 

Mr. Moser. Wouldn’t you have felt justified in recommending to 
Mr. Zwillman that his wife pay more than that for it? 

Mr. Sisto. I saw no need for that, as I understand the question, 
Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. Wasn’t it to the advantage of J. A. Sisto & Co. to have 
the bank get as much as it possibly could for the stock because of 
the amount recovered by the bank being credited to the loan? 

Mr. Sisto. I know that the bank was thoroughly satisfied and very 
happy to make the sale. They had other securities in the old col- 
lateral loan, and it must have been to their complete satisfaction. 

Mr. Moser. Isn’t it true that since—— 

Mr. Eserstern. May I interrupt to help clarify the information. I 
think if Mr. Sisto gave the background of this thing, you would get 
a better perspective. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. That is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Esersrern. As to how this transaction came about. 

Mr. Moser. Why don’t you do that? 

Mr. Sisto. Mrs. Zwillman has been known to both Mrs. Sisto and 
myself. Her family was known to me. Her grandfather was one 
of the founders of the New York Curb Exchange. Her mother and 
father and uncles lived near me in Miami. She went to school with 
my daughter and palled around in my home. When she heard I was 
having difficulty in arranging this financial requirement at the time 
from Mrs. Sisto, she said, “Why don’t you speak to my husband about 
it?” I did. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, she was stepping in as a saver to help 
out in, say, a tight financial situation ? 

Mr. Sisto. They carried the financial obligation and we received 

he benefits of that through Mrs. Sisto’s owne rship. 

Mr. Moser. You say, “They carried the financial obligation.” 

Mr. Stsro. The money was put up by them. 

Mr. Moser. The Zwillmans carried it? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mir. Moser. They paid the loan off at the bank, or at least endorsed 
the loan, so as to take it over? 

Mr. Stsro. They told me to go ahead and buy the shares and, having 
bought the shares, they, in turn, delivered them to the Mary Mendels- 
Gladys Sisto account. I believe that was the designation of the ac- 
count, 

Mr. Moser. The money was put up by Mrs. Zwillman ? 

Mr. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mr. Zwillman put up any of it? 

Mr. Sisro. I don’t know. He may have, as far as I know. 

Mr. Moser. Was this considered a loan by Mrs. Zwillman to J. : 
Sisto & Co. or did the stock take the place of that? 

Mr. Sisto. No; it was a complete purchase. 
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Mr. Moser. Mr. Sisto, you said it was about a dollar and a quarter 
a share for Sisto Financial Corp. stock. Did Mrs. Zwillman pay the 
full amount, or just half of that ? 

Mr. Sisto. The full amount. 

Mr. Moser. And that was about 12,500 shares ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. And if they paid the full amount, what was the source 
of Mrs. Sisto’s half interest 7 

Mr. Stsro. That was the basis they decided to purchase it on, 50—50. 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Sisto put up some of the money, too ‘ 

Mr. Sisto. No: I do not believe she did. It was financed entirely by 
Mary Mendels. 

Mr. Moser. Was the understanding between Mrs. Sisto and Mrs. 
Zs ilman that Mrs. ZW tllman would be the sole owner of these share Ss 4 

Mr. Sisto. No, it was not so at all. It was understood they were 
buying it on a joint basis. 

Mr. Moser. They were buying it on a joint basis, but Mrs. Zwillman 
was putting up the money ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. She put up the money. 

Mr. Moser. Did Mrs. Sisto have half the stock? 

Mr. Sisto. She had half the lability and half the stock. 

Mr. Moser. But Mrs. Sisto did not put up anything except 
assumption of half the liability; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sisto. That is correct. 

Mr.. Moser. Whereas, Mrs. Zwillman put up $12,500 plus 
assumption of half the hability. 

Mr. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

Mr. Gammans. Minus half the liability. She was going to get part 
of it back again. 

Mr. Moser. The lability is a lability to the National City Bank. 

Mr. Gammans. No. They were paid out. 

Mr. Mos} R. The liability Is one you haven't des ribed., then. Wh it 
is the nature of the liability ¢ 

Mr. SISTO. If they become less valuable than the price, which they 
paid for —e 

Mr. Moser. ‘There was no liability. 

Mr. Sisto. The risk of ownership. 

Mr. Moser. So if the stock went down / 

Mr. Sisro. If the stock became worthless, they would absorb the 
loss together. 

Mr. Moser. If the stock went up in value, they would share the in- 
crease / 

Mr. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In other words, they owned it jointly. 

Mr. Sisro. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Zwillman paid all the money and got only a half 
interest ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. What did Mrs. Sisto pay‘ 

Mr. Sisto. Nothing. 

Mr. Moser. That was in the nature of a 
Mrs. Sisto / 


ott by Mrs. Zwillman to 
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Mr. Sisro. It was not a gift because she was taking half the risk. 

Mr. Moser. Mrs. Sisto was taking half the risk ¢ 

Mr. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. You mean if the stock went down in value, she would 
lose something ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. What would she lose / 

Mr. Sisto. Half the amount of money put up. 

Mr. Moser. How could she lose? She didn’t put anything up. 

Mr. Stisvo. She would have put it up. There would have been an 
obligation on her part to make good any loss. 

Mr. Moser. She agreed to pay Mrs. Zwillman half of any loss Mrs. 
Zwillman might suffer. It seems to me we are getting unduly con- 
fused about something that may be very simple. Perhaps you can 
clarify it, but it seems to me that what happened was that Mrs. Zwill- 
man put up $12,500 and she and Mrs. Sisto thereby acquired a half 
interest in the stock, 10,000 shares of “1 k: is that correct? If the 
stock went up in value, they would each gain by it, because they were 
joint owners. If they went down in value, they would both lose by 
it because they were joint owners. But Mrs. Sisto, having put up no 
money at all, couk | not lose by the stock going down. 

Mr. Sisro. Let me put a hypot hetic: alcase. Suppose any gentleman 
here and I together said, “Let’s buy a hundred shares of General 
Motors. Jim, you pay for it, but if there is a loss, I will pay my 
half. Ifthere isa profit, I will take it.” 

Mr. Moser. You mean Mrs. Sisto owed Mrs. Zwillman half of 
S12.500 ¢ 

Mr. Stsro. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. She was indebted to Mrs. Zwillman for half the amount? 

Mr. Sisto. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. That is what she gave for the stock ? 

Mr. Sisro. Yes, sir. 

I tried to indicate, Mr. Moser, that there were no formalities between 
them. They are practically like sisters. 

Mr. Moser. Lunderstand. There is nothing unusual about a status 
like that. 

There were written documents, however, to evidence these trans- 
actions, so there weren't quite the informal bases you say. 

Mr. Sisro. It would be very much like this: It is possibly a bit 
technical. The shares were purchased, might have been purchased by 
any broker. The shares would be billed out to this account, and the 
account would have to be paid the amount of money which it, 
turn, had put out. Our records would show that the shares belonged 
to that name. 

Mr. Moser. What ve are saying is that the transaction was re- 
corded on the books of A. Sisto & Co.; however, we understand 
there was a letter written he Gladys W. Sisto on November 30, 1942, 
addressed to Mary Mendels, which bears in the lower left-hand 
corner the approval of Mary Mendels, as an agreement, which states 
that Gladys Sisto acknowledges receipt from Mary Mendels of the 
sum of $12,500 to be used for the purpose of acquiring a joint interest 
in 10,000 shares of stock of Sisto Financial Corp., to be held in the 
name of Gladys Sisto. 
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It provides that, if the stock should be sold, the sum of $12,500 would 
be returned to Mary Mendels and the net proceeds would be evenly 
divided between them. In the event of a loss, the loss would be equally 
borne by them. 

In other words, Mrs. Zwillman was to get her $12,500 back if the 
stock brought that amount, and the balance would be divided. If the 
stock did not bring $12,500, the loss that was suffered between the 
value of the stock, the sale price of the stock, and 812.500 would be 
divided, so that Mrs. Sisto would pay half of that to Mrs. Zwillman. 

Mr. Sisto. And receive, in turn, half of the shares. 

Mr. Moser. I would say that Mrs. Zwillman would get all of the 


proceeds of said shares if it were less than 812.500. 


Mr. SISTO. My\ attormey Says that later on an agreement was reached 
Lo modify those provisions and the account was liquidated. That 
letter was modified and the account was liquidated. 

Mr. Moser. We understand there is another letter dated December 
12, 1948, from Mrs. Sisto to Mrs. Zwillman, also agreed to by Mrs. 
ZWillman, which states that Mrs. Sisto will deliver to Mrs. Zwillman 
2 S00 shares of the stock of Barium Steel and Mrs. Zwillman is entitled 
to 50 percent ot the profit and LO.QOO shares of the capital stock of 
Sisto Financial Corp. It then states that Mrs. Sisto is indebted to 
Mrs. Zwillman in the amount of $31,151.51, which she promises to pay 
in the following manner: $6,250 to be paid by delivering 5,000 shares 
of Sisto Financial Corp. to Mrs. Zwillman. That would be her half. 
The remaining $24,881.31 is to be paid by check. That debt was 
eventually paid. 

Does that sound correct / 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. The meat of the transaction, as I understand it, wa 
in order to help out in a financial situation. Mrs. Zwillman puts up 
$12,500 and takes this stock over. 

Mr. Sisto. In etfect, that might be construed— 

Mr. Moser. And eventually 

Mr. Sisro. It was liquidated, 

Mr. Moser. So that Mrs. Zwillman 
stantially more, besides. 

Mr. Sisto. It turned out to be a profitable Investment. 

Mr. Moser. I would like to ask about the transaction which Mr. 
Robert C. Hardy was involved in. 

Do you want to tell us about that / 

Was Mr. Hardy connected with the company? What was his 
connection ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. Mr. Hardy was a director until about a year or two 
ago, of the Barium Steel Corp. I think he was also an officer. He 
was a partner of the firm of Wilkie, Owen, Otis, Farr, Gallagher & 
Walton. 

Mr. Moser. Is he still a partner of that firm ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. I believe he retired last vear. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Hardy was somehow involved in a financial trans 
action that resulted in an increase in the stock of Barium Steel; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Sisro. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. What was the nature of that transaction ? 
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Mr. Sisto. There was an acquisition of the Republic Industries by 
the Barium Steel Corp. The Barium Steel Corp. paid for the acqui- 
sition of four or five companies, industrial companies, by issuing stock 
to Mr. Hardy and other associates of his. 

Mr. Moser. Was one of the associates Mr. Hardy’s wife, Alice 
Hardy? 

Mr. Sisto. He may have had some shares put in her name. I believe 
he did. 

Mr. Moser. She has since divorced Mr. Hardy, has she not ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. Moser. The company that was purchased in that transaction 
was Republic Industries, Inc., | understand. How many shares were 
paid to Mr. Hardy and his group for that ? 

Mr. Sisto. It is all a matter of record, filed with the SEC. The 
shares had to be authorized. As near as I can recall, about 400,000 
shares were issued to the owners of the Republic Industries, of which 
Mr. Hardy was one. I believe Mr. Hardy’s share was about a hun- 
dred thousand shares. 

Mr. Moser. See if this information is correct; that 62,500 shares 
were issued to Robert C. Hardy, 50,000 to his wife, Alice Hardy, and 
the remaining 397,500 shares were issued to a group, including Paul 
O. Buckley and Ar lington W. Porter: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. There was another gentleman, as well. 

Mr. Moser. There was another gentleman’ Do you know who it 
was? 

Mr. Sisro. Mr. Clark, from Warren, Ohio. That is substantially so, 
Mr. Moser. As | say, it is a matter of record. It can be looked up 
through the SEC. 

Mr. Moser. What was the business of Republic Industries ? 

Mr. Stsro. Republic Industries was a company that held the Ker- 
math Manufacturing Co. of Detroit, the Geometric Stamping Co. 
of Cleveland, the Porcelain Steel Corp. of Cleveland, the Perma- 
Jack Co. of Cleveland, the Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. of Pottstown, 
Pa.. and the Kermath Manufacturing Co. of Canada. 

Mr. Moser. I think I have misled you in a previous question. 1 
asked a previous question in which the figures that I gave you with 
regard to Hardy I think represent perhaps the shareholdings of him- 
self and his associates in Republic Industries rather than in Barium. 
It is my understanding that Republic Industries had outstanding 
500,000 shares, of which 112.500 were held by Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, 
and the balance of 387,500 were held by Bue kley, Porter, and others. 
When Barium acquired the stock from Hardy and his group, it issued 
stock of Barium to them. So now we come to the number of shares 
that Barium issued tothem. That might be a little different than the 
shares of Republic Industries. 

As I understand, an agreement was entered into between Barium 
and the Hardy group under which the Hardys would sell 11,250 
shares of Re :public stock, preferred stock, and 500.000 shares of Re 
public common stock, to Barium in exchange for 650,000 shares of 
Barium, that an agreement was made and subsequently changed. 

Does that sound right ? 

Mr. Sisto. That sounds right. 

Mr. Moser. In connection with that agreement—— 
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Mr. Sisto. There were negotiations going on, as I recall it, that 
changed the terms. 

Mr. Moser. Yes. 

In connection with that agreement, didn’t the Hardy group agree 
that when they received the Barium stock they would give voting 
proxies to you and Mr. Eberstadt ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes; that was part of it. 

Mr. Moser. It was understood you would vote their stock @ 

Mr. Sisto. Mr. Eberstadt and myself. 

Mr. Moser. How long did the proxies continue ? 

Mr. Sisro. As long as they held the stock. 

Mr. Moser. Indefinitely 4 

Mr. Stsro. I don’t know. I haven't a copy of it, but we had very 
able counsel at the time, and I am sure that we would have wanted 
LO have proxy rights for as long a period as one could aoree to. 

Mr. Moser. So that with respect to the shares issued as a result of 
that transaction, you and Eberstadt controlled those, didn’t you? 

Mr. Sisro. According to that agreement, we voted it; yes. I believe, 
n fairness, that these same gentlemen do not own all of these shares 
and have probably sold and disposed of them. 

Mr. Moser. When they sold them, did your proxies die with the 
sale? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes; that port ion sold according to the agreement. 

Mr. Moser. You retained the right to vote as long as they, as ind 
viduals, owned the stock, but not thereafter ? 

Mr. Sisro. That is right. 

Mr. Moser. At that time Barium issued additional shares to cover 
this transaction, | suppose; did it not ? 

Mr. Sisto. Those shares were authorized. I believe they were 
registered under the SEC regulations. 

Mr. Moser. You increased the stock from 1 million share 
million; did you not? Your authorized capital 

Mr. SISTO. | believe SO, by stockholders’ comsent., 

Mr. Moser. That transaction with the Hardy group was 
quently changed? Is it true that while the proxy statement d 
that Hardy was selling 112,000 shares of Republic common stock to 

sarium, it did not disclose the cost of that stock to Hardy. 

Mr. Sisro. I do not believe that he did. Apparently our attorneys 
did not deem it necessary. 

Mr. Moser. Did you know the cost of the stock to Hardy ? 

Mr. Sisto. No. 

Mr. Moser. You did not? 

Mr. Sisto. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know now? 

Mr. Sisto. No. — 

My attorney has reminded me that at the time that this was going 
on, he believes or recollects that in filing our report with the SEC, 
. disclosure was made on the part of Mr. Hardy, who was a director 
ind very well versed in legal requirements for registration and 
authorization of stock. He did disclose his original cost of his 
Republic shares. Those were the ones he was selling to the Barium 
Steel Corp. 

Mr. Moser. Then, did you know what the cost was at the time he 
revealed it / 
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Mr. Sisto. No; I did not. 

Mr. Moser. So that he revealed it, but you didn’t learn what it was; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Sisto. I do not recollect. At the time we were buying the 
company we thought we were getting a good purchase, and the assets 
of thecompany. I wasn’t interested in what he made. 

Mr. Moser. Were your negotiations with Hardy entirely at arm’s 
length ? 

Mr. Stsro. Our negotiations with Republic Industries was through 
Mr. Hardy, Mr. sadtuabaes Porter, Mr. Paul Buckley, and Mr. C lark. 

Mr. Moser. I meant with his group. 

Mr. Sisto. I only met Mr. Clark once or twice in the negotiations, 
but pr ine ips ally W ith these other three ge ntlemen. 

We had attorneys who passed upon all matters pertaining to the 
purchase. 

Mr. Moser. Did you take any part at all in the organization of 
Republic Industries / 

Mr. Sisro. No. 

Mr. Moser. Or in putting it together ? 

Mr. Sisro. No part at all, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Moser. Do you know a company called Bridgeways, Ine. ? 

Mr. Sisto. No. 

Mr. Moser. Never heard of that / 

Mr. Sisto. No. 

Mr. Exnersrerx. Bridgeways, Inc., was one of the forerunners of 
Republic Industries, the name having been changed possibly one or 
andes until the final name of the corporation resulted in Republic 
Industries. 

Mr. Moser. The agreement was subsequently modified, as 1 under- 
stand it, so that a diffe ‘rent number of shares of Republic were de- 
livered to Barium in exchange for the Barium stock. As I under- 
stand it, subsequently 11.250 shares of Republic’s preferred stock were 
delivered and exchanged for 450,00 shares of common stock of Barium. 
Does that sound correct / 

Mr. Sisto. I cannot recall. 

Mr. Moser. Would you like to consult your counsel ? 

Mr. Sisro. These matters are matters of record. They were au- 
thorized by our stockholders and they are public papers and filed with 
the SEC. They would give all the details, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Moser. I think your counsel can remind you. 

Mr. Enersrern. That is right. That is substantially correct, ex- 
cept that Republic Industries had two preferred stocks, a preferred 
stock anda preferred S25 series A preferred. 

Mr. Sisro. Convertible. 

Mr. Enersrern. That is right. They also had the common stock. 
The modified agreement eliminated the first preferred stock and we 
purchased the $25 series A preferred stock and some of the common 
stock for a reduced consideration. 

Mr. Moser. I see. 

In connection with the revised agreement, there was still the under- 
standing, was there not, that the Hardy group would give you voting 
power, you and Mr. Eberstadt, over the stock, as long as they held 
it: isn’t that correct ¢ 
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Mir. Stsro. That agreement was made with all of the stockholders. 

Mr. Moser. Republic / 

Mr. Sisto. Of Republic. That was to say, from whom we pur- 
chased the shares. 

Mr. Moser. I meant to include all of them in the term “the Hardy 
group.” . 

Mr. Sisro. That is your designation of it. 

Mr. Moser. If it is incorrect, let me know. 


Mr. Everstrern. That is substantially correct. 
] 


Mr. GamMans. He is talking about calling this thing “the Hardy 
frou Via 
Mr. Moser. What we are discussing is merely a matter of termi 
nology. The net of it, as [ understand, is that the stockholders of Re- 


public who transferred their stock 


11) exchange for it, gave vou al cl Mir. | ‘Ts proxies to vote the 
Barium stock to continue as long as they were ‘holders of Bat 

Mr. Sisto. That is substantially correct. 

Mir. Moser. Do vou have any such prox 

Mr. Sisto. No. . 

Mr. Moser. You and Mr. Eberstadt ? 

Mr. Sisro. No. 

Mr. \MIoser. Do Vou have 7 | NX 

Mir. Sisto. Ye * We sen inour. 

Mr. Most R. An | the ahagvemenht 
Mr. Eeberstadt 4 

\[r. Sisto. Yes, 

Mir. Moser. Y¥« 
modified to that exts 

Mr. Sisto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moser. Are there any 

Mr. Sisro. No. 

Mr. Moser. Does Mr. Zwillm: 

Mr. Sisto. Sends it in to the management. 

Mi. Moser. You and Mr. Eberstadt ? 

Mir. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Has he always done that 4 

Mr. Sisto. I do not know. I woul 
attorney woes over them. 

Mr. Moser. Did you ever ask Mr. Zwillman for your p 

Mr. Sisto. I never asked him for proxies. 

Mr. Moser. They come in automatically ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Most R. Do vou yote Mr. ZN illman’s Stor k. too é 

Mr. Stsro. Yes. 

Mr. Mosrr. Are any other members of the management desi; 
as proxies besides you and Mr. Kberstadt ¢ 

Mr. SISTO. No. 

Mr. MOosER. So you are always the proxies for the management 

Mr. Sisro. Thus far we have been. 

Mr. Mos R How many ot these shares issued to the former stock 
holders of Republic do you think are still voted through you as 
proxies / 

Mr. SISTO. Very few. [ would have to get you the accurate heure. 

Mr. Most R. You mean they have been sold ? 

Mr. Sisro. Yes, 
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Mr. Moser. By those stockholders from time to time! 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. Is H: ardy still a stockholder ? 

Mr. Sisro. Relatively small stockholder. 

Mr. Moser. So he has largely sold out his interest, to a lar ge extent ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. At the time of the last meeting of the stockholders, 
how many shares did you and Mr. Eberstadt vote ? 

Mr. Sisto. The proxies amounted to seventy-odd percent, to the 
best of my recollection. 

Mr. Moser. Seventy percent of the total outstanding shares? 

Mr. Sisro. Of the two-million-some-thousand outstanding. 

Mr. Moser. Those proxies included the 14,410 shares held by Abner 
Zwillman and the 14,344 held by Mrs. Mary Zwillman and the 55,843 
held by Sisto Financial Corp. ? 

Mr. Sisto. Yes. 

Mr. Moser. In your statement that you read at the beginning of 
this hearing, Mr. Sisto, you said that Zwillman takes no part in the 
activities of the company. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Sisto. Operating, or any other activity. 

Mr. Moser. Does he ever talk to you about the operations of the 
company ¢ 

Mr. Sisro. He asks me from time to time how the company is getting 
along. 

Mr. Moser. What sort of questions does he ask ? 

Mr. Sisto. “How are you doing?” 

Mr. Moser. That isa fairly broad question, 

Mr. Sisro. Apparently that is what he wants to know. 

Mr. Moser. What kind of an answer do you give him? 

Mr. Sisto. Well, our business is a business that has been going along 
very well and I have told him the conditions that we have been 
going along on. 

Mr. Moser. Do you tell him at length how the business is operating ? 

Mr. Sisto. No; I do not, at length. 

Mr. Moser. You just say—— 

Mr. Sisto. I tell him that business is prospering, or everything is 
fine, or I am having a lousy time, or some expression that might 
transpire between people on a question of that sort. 

Mr. Moser. Do you tell him anything about specific transactions 
of the company ? 

Mr. Sisto. No. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever discuss with him prospective activities the 
company is going to engage in? 

Mr. Stsro. No; I do not. 

Mr. Moser. Do you ever discuss with him contracts that the com- 
pany is anticipating going into? 

Mr. Sisro. If I have made a good deal and he should ask me about 
it, I should tell him or any other stockholder, but as to the idea of 
reporting to him, which is indicated by your question, reporting to 
him about transactions—— 

Mr. Moser. I do not mean report to him. I mean discuss them with 
him in advance. 

Mr. Sisto. It would be no different than you and I discussing Mr. 
Hardy’s wife having divorced him, or not. 
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Mr. Moser. In other words, you do not discuss things with him any 
more than you would with a stockholder that owns 200 shares; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Sisro. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Moser. Who owns the largest single block of stock of Barium 
Steel Corp. ¢ 

Mr. Stsro. I believe the brokerage firm of Merril Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 

Mr. Moser. I — you who owns the largest block and you an- 
swered Merril Lynch, but vou meant by that that the largest number of 
shares is registered in that name; is that correct ? 

Mr. Stsro. That is right. 

Mr. Most R. \ ou do hot know W ho ow ns the shares registered mthnels 
name, do you ¢ 

Mr. Sisto. No. 

Mr. Moser. And isn’t that true of the stock revistered 
of Bache & Co. and Francis I. du Pont & Co. ? 

Mr. Sisro. Yes. 

Mr. Mo SER. ‘The records we have, | believe, were obtaine from 
you. The ‘vy show that Merril Lynch holds 19,071 shares. 

Mr. Esersrern. One hundred nineteen frente d. 

Mr. Moser. One hundred nineteen thousand and seventy 
Bache & Co. holds 57,048, 

Mr. Enersrein. That is correct. 

Mr. Moser. Do Vou say that is correct on the basis of what youl 
counsel advises you? You can so testify. 

Mr. Enerstrern. That is the official figure as of August 6, 1951 

Mr. Moser. Francis 1. du Pont has registered in its name 71,504 
shares. 

We have consulted Merril Lynch with regard to the shareholders 
whom they represent, and they tell us that the largest single stock- 
holder that they represent holds 3,900 shares. We have also consulted 
F. I. du Pont, and they tell us that their largest single stockholder 
owns 4,400 shares. Bache & Co. say their largest stockholder holds 
4,000 shares. Do you know of any other blocks that are larger than 
4,000 shares other than the ones owned by you, and you own 27,286 
shares, your wife and children own 41,197 shares, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Zwillman own 28,754 shares, while the Sisto Financial Corp. owns 
55.843 shares. 

Mr. Sisro. I think many of them own more than the 4,000 figure. 

Mr. Moser. Four thousand, four hundred is the highest figure. 

Mr. Sisro. For instance, Mr. Rudolph Eberstadt shows 31 thousand- 
odd shares. Mr. Breauchaud owns 6,400. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Sisto, how did Mr. Zwillman happen to buy the 
shares that he owns, and how did his wife happen to buy the shares she 
owns? Was it at your recommendation? I mean the shares in Barium 
Steel Corp. 

Mr. Sisto. He asked me how our company was doing, and I spoke 
to him about it and felt it was a good speculation. Our company has 
been going along progressively. I would have recommended the shares 
to him. 

Mr. Moser. Zwillman first bought his shares back on October 19, 
1946, according to the records of the Guaranty Trust Co., when he 
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hought 7,800 shares. The record also shows on February 2, 1949, he 
acquired 5,000 shares. Does that sound correct ? 

Mr. Sisto. I do not watch the purchases. 

Mr. Moser. You do not know / 

Mr. Stsro. He may have asked me. I had nothing to do with his 
purchase. 

Mr. Moser. The reason I am asking about the 5,000 shares is be- 
cause that is the exact number that his wife received from Mr. Sisto 
in connection with that loan transaction. 

Mr. Srsro. Five thousand Sisto Financial. I do not believe it was 
just a figure of 5,000 shares of Barium Steel. 

Mr. Moser. Yes: you are right. That is correct. Then, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1949, he acquired 300 shares. On March 15, 1949, as a result 
of a 10 percent stock dividend, he received 1310 shares, making his 
total of 1.410. 

Mrs. Zwillman purchased her shares, her first shares of 240, on 
November 19, 1946. On February 4, 1949, she purchased 12,800 
shares and on March 15, 1949, she also received the stock dividend of 
LO percent, consisting of 1,504 shares, making her total of 14.544. 

I would like to ask you in connection with those various blocks of 
stock whether at the time they were purchased you had any discussion 
with Mr. Zwillman as to whether or not he should buy more, or with 
Mrs. Zwillman. 

Mr. SIsyToO. | am sure they probably asked me how we were doing 
e alone and whether I thought it 


and how the company was getting 
Was a Gor cd speculation for them. 

Mir. Moser. I notice that Mrs. Zwillman’s first block of stock in 
1945 was an odd figure of 240 shares. Have you any idea how she 
I appened to buy that block ? 

Mr. Stsro. I beheve there were some rights exercised by various 
stockholders and the rights had an odd figure of number of shares 
that vou are ent it le adtos ibse1 ibe tO, issued ratably to the stockholders, 
ind LT merely assume that 240 would have been an odd figure based 
upon the rights which were givel to all Barium stockholders, 

Mr. Moser. She, of course, did not hold any shares at that time. 
That was her first block. Do you think perhaps she purchased some 
rignts ¢ 

Mr. Stsro. She may have. 

Mir. Moser. She didn’t buy that stock from you! 

Mr. Sisro. What vear was that? 

Mir. Moser. November 19, 1945. 

Mr. Sisto. No. I haven’t dealt with shares in this company for a 
great many years and it would be an open market situation. 
haven't done any business in a great many years in securities. 

Mr. Moser. Is it true that none of the shares bought by Mr. or Mrs, 
Zwillman were bought from you or in any other way, as far as you 
know, except through the market ? 

Mr. Sisvro. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. Moser. You think they were all bought on the open market? 

Mr. Sisro. With the exception of the shares they were entitled 
through Sisto Financial Corp. transaction about which I explained 
previously. 

Mr. Moser. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a discussion off 
the record, with your permission. 
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Senator Hunr. It will be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Esers¥ern. We would like to request a transcript of the testi- 
mony at our expense. 

Mr. Moser. We will authorize that. 

Mr. Caun. I wonder if it could be stated that the reason why this 
was held as an executive session was in the interest of fair play to 
some 8,200 shareholders of the corporation. There should be no im- 
pression on the part of the press that there was any other reason for 
holding it in executive session. I think the results of the session 
jutify the fact that it was held in executive session. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Caun. An additional reason, as stated by the chairman, for 
holding this meeting In executive session was because a simultaneous 
hearing is being held in the Caucus Room by this committee, and in 
this way the hearing could be completed today by h: aving one of the 
Senators sit as a subcommittee and hear this matter in executive ses- 
sion here. 

Senator Hunt. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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ExuIbit C 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
REPORT 


Date: Saturday, December 9, 1950. 
Tour: 12 Mid. to6a.m. Relief No. 2. 
Subject: Request for Special Detail. 
To: Howard Lewis, Captain of Police. 
For Meredith B. Kerstetter, Assistant Director of Public Safety, and 
Harry Saunders, Chief of Police. 
From: Frank Gribbin, Shield No. 71, 
Jack Portock, Shield No. 144, 
Patrolmen. 

Sirk: Due to the fact that our gaming’ arrest of a Fred Solitare and Ellis 
Lewis has placed in our hands evidence that we confiscated at the scene of the 
arrest, Which we believe warrants further investigation to help alleviate gaming 
and vice in this city, we request that we be placed in piain clothes on special 
detail to carry through the investigation. 

It is further requested that we receive written permission from your office 
to obtain the help of the Bell Telephone officials. It is also requested that this 
matter be given your immediate consideration as time is of the essence. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK Grisrin, Patrolman, 
JACK Porrock, Patrolman, 


sy $t ~sthe tet 


SHIPPED ERG Fhe 
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Exhibits D and E are on file with the committee 


ExHisir F 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
ATLANTIC Clty, N. J. 


REPORT 


Date: Tuesday, January 2, 1951. 
Subject: Follow-up arrests in cases of Fred Solitare, Ellis Lewis, and Issac 
Washington, and request for Special Detail. 
To: Harry Saunders, Chief of Police. 
From: Frank Gribbin, Shield No. 71. 
Jack Portock, Shield No. 144. 

Str: In our report on the arrest of Fred Solitare and Ellis Lewis on December 
7, 1950, we stated that the mercantile license was issued to a Edward Concors 
for a bicycle shop where the arrest took place at 3205 Boardwalk. Since that 
time Solitare and Lewis have been held for the grand jury but no warrant has 
been sworn out for Edward Concors to the best of our knowledge. There was 
no rear entrance to this place so we feel that Edward Concors had knowledge of 
gambling and a warrant should be issued for his arrest. 

In the case of Isaac Washington who was arrested on December 9, 1950, we 
found evidence showing that the number books found in his store were ordered 
by a Van Smothers of 1216 Adriatic Avenue, local. 

We feel also that a warrant should be issued for Van Smothers for his arrest 
as none has so far been issued to the best of our knowledge. 

Due to the fact that we have inadvertently stumbled onto many gambling 
arrests both on and off duty, we feel that a serious gambling situation exists 
in Atlantic City. We also feel that if we were allowed to give our full time to 
investigate this gambling problem we could alleviate it tremendously if not wipe 
it out in its entirety. 

It is therefore respectfully requested that we be placed on special detail in 
plain clothes from your oftice so we can effectively combat the above problems. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK GRIBBIN, 
JACK PORTOCK, 


ExHIpir G 


DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


REPORT 


Date: Wednesday, February 7, 1951 
Special report, 
Subject: Reference to report of January 2, 1951, and further request. 
To: Meredith B. Kerstetter, Assistant Director of Public Safety. 
Harry Saunders, Chief of Police 
From: Jack Portock, Shield No. 144. 
Frank Gribbin, Shield No, 71. 
Fred J. Warlich, Shield No. 94. 

Str: On Tuesday, January 2, 1951, a report was sent to Chief Saunders by 
Officers Gribbin and Portock, relative to a request to be placed an special detail 
us they believed that they could alleviate what they believed to be a serious 
gambling situation in Atlantic City. To date no answer has been received on 
this report. 

Since then (probably due to their numerous gambling arrests) Officers Portock, 


Gribbin, and Warlich have received numerous calls and requests from persons 


asking them to act on gambling information they had. 
When asked by the officers what information they had, almost all of the 
people refused to divulge it unless the officers promised them that they would 


make arrests themselves on the information that was given to them. 
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This the officers told the people they could not very well do as they did not 
have the authority, facilities, nor time to make checks on information that they 
received. Upon this, almost all of the people either hung up on a telephone con- 
versation or changed the subject or walked off, in a discourse upon the street, 
resulting in a loss of information that in all probability would result in good 
gambling arrests. 

Due to the above facts which clearly indicate that the three officers, could no 
doubt make arrests from information and personal investigation, if they were 
given the necessary authority and freedom from their regular routine tour of 
duty, they respectfully request that they be put on a special assignment to 
combat gambling which they believe to be organized in this city. If due to 
the limited number of men this is not possible, it is requested that Portock 
and Warlich be returned to a regular relief and taken from traffic duty and 
that Gribbin, Portock, and Warlich be given the authority to investigate and act 
on information that they could receive, while on their off-duty time. 

Respectivelly submitted. 

JACK PORTOCK. 
FRANK GRIBBIN, 
Frep J. WARLICH. 
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Exnisit KI 


Post Carp DatTep ATLANTIC Crtry, N. J., NovemMper 10, 1950, AppRESSED TO 
CoLuMBUS HoTEL, St. JAMES AND PACIFIC AVENUES, CITY 


Acct. No. 11-99, St. James and Pacific Avenues. 
NOTICE 


A recent reading of your water meter indicates excessive use of water based 
on the minimum rate for your premises. 
Your minimum rate for a YEAR is $200. 
You have used in 4 Monrus $621.83. 
It is suggested that you make a thorough EXAMINATION of your PLUMBING 
to locate possible LEAKS or other WASTE of water. 


rHIS I8 NOT A BILI 


ATLANTIC CiTy WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Post Carp DATED ATLANTIC City, N. J., APRi~ 23, 1951, ADDRESSED To JoHN C., 
WAULFE, CoLuMBus HoTEL, LocaL 


Acct. No. 22-322, 3 South Plaza. 
NOTICE 


A recent reading of your water meter indicates ercessive use of water based 
on the minimum rate for your premises. 
Your minimum rate for a YEAR is $35. 
You have used in 8 Montrus $58.41. 
It is suggested that you make a thorough EXAMINATION of your PLUMBING to 
locate possible LEAKS or other WASTE of water. 


THIS IS NOT A BILL 


ATLANTIC CIty WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Post CARD DATED ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., DECEMBER 14, 1950, ADDRESSED TO 
JOHN C. WouLFE, CoLUMBUS HOTEL, St. JAMES AND PACIFIC AVENUES, LOCAL 


Acct. No. 22-322, 3 South Plaza Place 
NOTICE 


A recent reading of your water meter indicates ercessive use of water based on 
the minimum rate for your premises. 
Your minimum rate for a YEAR is $35. 
You have used in 4 MONTHS $36.96. 
It is suggested that you make a thorough EXAMINATION of your PLUMBING to 
locate possible LEAKs or other WAsTrE of water. 
THIS IS NOT A BILL 


ATLANTIC CITY WATER DEPARTMENT. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1949. 
Acct, II-99—Columbus Hotel—Water payments the last 10 years 


Total ' Number of |} Total Number of 

yearly Zuests each |} yearly guests each 

billing year billing year 
1939_ ; $603. 02 23, 288 SE 1 $1, 668. 81 59, 934 
1940. 555. 17 24, 439 1946_. 443.19 39, 960 
1941... . gael 987. 14 28, 959 1947 451.00 35, 553 
1942 ” 11,011.32 (? 1948 577. 50 32, 950 
1943... ‘ 1 796. 18 (?) 1949 __ 1, 000. 89 34, 477 
1944... 340. 32 34, 019 1950 1, 231. 78 33, 100 





tArmy. 
85277—51—pt. 18-63 
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ALLEN GRAFF, FARLEY’S FRIEND, BRIGHTON HOTEL (350X430), 325 ROOMS 


Land Building Personal Total 


R3, 100 34, 000 268, 500 
105, 000 34, 000 290, 400 
150, 000 34, 000 374, 250 


OWNED BY FETTER, FARLEY’S FRIEND, JEFFERSON HOTEL (50X180), 162 ROOMS 


4, 000 160, 000 169, O00 
9, 000 160, 800 35, 000 204, 800 
11, 250 192, 960 35, 000 239, 210 


NED BY HOLLINGER, FARLEY’S FRIEND, MADISON HOTEL (105X151), 210 ROOMS 


18, 100 200, 000 40, 000 2 
18, 100 215, 500 $0, OOO 2 
29 625 258, 600 40, 000 3 


58, 100 
73, 6 
1, 225 


WNED BY IZRA BELL, FARLEY’'S FRIEND, MORTON HOTEL (200X150), 300 ROOMS 


25, OOO 104, 600 30, 800 250, 400 
25, OOO 104, 600 30, SOO 250, 400 
28, 750) 233, 520 30, 800 203, O70 


OWNED BY YON, FARLEY’S FRIEND, FLANDERS HOTEL (137X50), 150 ROOMS 


1941 10, 100 75, 000 10, 000 100) 
1946 &, 200 75, 000 10, 000 200 
1948 10, 250 91, 000 10, 000 250 


OWNED BY J. ¢ f£, COLUMBUS HOTEI Mt) , Ill ROOMS 


20. 500 115, 500 15, 000 
25 O00 138, 600 15, OOO 


OWNED RA, ARLEY’S FRIEND, PENN ATLANTIC, 150 ROOMS 


80, OOO 5, O00 
80. OOO 5 000 
96, 000 5, 000 


Exuiprit N 
rep STATES OF AMERICA 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘To: Lester Burdick, Atlantic City, New Jersey, GREETING : 

PURSUANT to lawful authority, You are hereby commanded to appear before 
the Senate Committee to Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate of the United States, Friday, July 6, 1951, at 2 o’clock p.m., at 
their committee room No. 326, Hotel Traymore, Illinois and Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, N. J., then and there to testify what you may know relative to the subject 
matters under consideration by said committee. You are also hereby com- 
manded to then and there produce all your records, papers, statements, and 
documents concerning business, employment, and financial transactions and a 
copy of your income tax returns for the vears 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

HeREOF FALL Nor, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 
alties in such cases made and provided, 

To Robert Rebman, 1:25 p. m., July 5, 1951, to serve and return. 

GIVEN under my hand, by order of the committee, this 3d day of July, in the 
ear of your Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one. 

Hersert R. O'Conor, 
rman, Senate Committee To Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 


sfate Commerce 
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ExHinir © 
AN OPEN LETTER 


United States Senator Estes Kerrauver, 
Chairman, Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

Drar SENATOR: Like most of the country, some of us in Atlantic City have 
been observing with interest and some perturbation the things uncovered by your 
committee 

No doubt, among your thousands of letters are some from this community, 
expressing the hope that your committee will continue the task it has so well 
begun, and that more particularly, it will get to the roots of the matter: The 
close association between master minds in the rackets and in politics 

Assuming you or somebody else succeeds in deporting the Costellos and Anas- 


tasias, and jail the rest of the top of the mob, such action will not have solved 
the problem of a community such like Atlantic City, with a racket empire al 
its own. You, Senator, know all about Atlantic City You, yourself, have 
ferred to it in your questioning of some of the boys You are ; 


considered “neutral ground,” suitable for the conventions and meetings 
land with only wcusional and is vet Hnaccounted for executions Perhi: 
also Know that some of the second-tlight racket boys, aides to the top 
make their homes on this island 

What perhaps you do not know, Senator, is that the situation here is pretty 
hopeless; that we have not only lost the chance, but almost the will to help 
ourselves and to clean house. 

Like the people in ancient Macedonia, Senator, we can only plead with you, 
or some Other Federal agency, to come over and help us. 

Rackets and crooked politics of the kind and scope you and Senator Fulbright 
have shown up in the big cities and in Washington itself, must have their small 
beginnings. This is one of the places, we regret to confess, where some of the 
roots are In a smaller way, perhaps—in degree, if not in kind—we are no 
different from New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Chicago, Miami, or other 
places you have held up before the country as horrible examples of the secret 
government that controls them through the corruption of key officials by their 
hoodlums, making common cause in plundering the taxpayers. Nor does it make 
any difference, as we see it, that here we are mostly Republicans, who on the 
State and National level, now point the finger of condemnation at the Democrats. 

Some well-meaning folk have said that the real culprit is the man who bets 
$2 with a bookmaker. If that be wholly true, Senator, then the real eulprit in the 
drug traffic is the addict. To continue in business the Costellos and all the rest 
must see to it that there is a demand for their wares, and that is the job of their 
lieutenants and sublieutenants. And just as school children are turned into 
addicts in order to insure a continuing market for dope, so do the gambling czars 
try to make more converts to games of chance—by forcing small-business men to 
write numbers or take horse bets and so making it easier for everybody to con 

bute their SZ or less to the millions of dollars required to make officers of the 

look the other way; to corrupt officialdom right up to judges on the bench, 
your committee has shown 

In circumstances such as these, where a whole community can be subjected to 
evil influences and example, and must surely become corrupt itself, in time, 
through loss or perversion of its once dominant moral sense, the people have 
become helpless to help themselves, We know, Senator, you or your committee 
cannot go into every small town or village to do the job the people themselves 
should do. But we plead that, inasmuch as it has been definitely established 
that we are a more or less important wayside station on the national highway 
of crime, that some slight degree of official attention be shown to those among us 
who still hope that Atlantic City was destined for a better future than seens 
now possible or probable. 

If not your committee, Senator, then some other permanent group needs 
be established in order—and we're right sorry to mention it—to ride herd 
people who condemn or would even go to war against the “gangsters” in 
parts of the world, but who either fail to recognize or else make comnyot 
With the gangster in their own midst for the erumbs that fall from hi 
tile 

Do what vou can for us, Senator We're not all bad, and some of 
dare say, would be right glad to be able to stop paying for the boon of gettil 
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tax assessments lowered at so much per thousand; right glad to stop paying 
extra for the privilege of running a tavern, driving a taxi or jitney, or for engag- 
ing in some other business in which our political and racketeer overlords may 
become our chief competitors or most important creditors. 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
“Which to be hated, needs but to be seen 

“But once familiar with her face, we first endure, 
“Then pity, then embrace.” 


Give us a lift out, and up, Senator. 
JERSEY TIMEs. 


ExHIBIT L 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To: Herman Orman, 105 South Lancaster Avenue, Margate, New Jersey. 
GREETING : 

PURSUANT to lawful authority, YOU ARE HEREBY COMMANDED to appear before 
the Senate Committee To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate of the United States, on Friday July 6, 1951, at 10 o’clock a. m., 
at their committee room, No. 326, Hotel Traymore, Lllinois and Boardwalk, 
Atlantic City, N. J., then and there to testify what you may know relative to 
the subject matters under consideration by said committee. You are also 
hereby commanded to then and there produce all your records, papers, state- 
ments, and documents concerning business, employment, and financial transac- 
tions and a copy of your income tax returns for the years, 1947, 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. 

HEREOF FAIL NOT, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 
alties in such cases made and provided. 

To Robert Rehman, to serve and return. 

GIVEN under my hand, by order of the Committee, this 8d day of July, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one. 

HERBERT R. O’Conor, 
Chairman, Senate Committee To Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce. 


AFFIDAVIT OF BEN FABRIKANT 
STATE OF NEw YorK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Ben Fabrikant, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

1. I conduct a jewelry business at 66 Bowery Street, New York City. 

2. Sometime in the spring of 1950, I was present at a conference held at the 
Twenty-One Club, 21 West Fifty-second Street, New York City, with four other 
gentlemen. 

3. The purpose of the conference was to discuss the financial arrangement 
and underwriting of a horse race track at Secaucus, N. J. 

4. Present at the conference were Mr. Hugh J. Strong and Mr. Hugh Mehorter 
of the New Jersey Racing Commission, Mayor John V. Kenny of Jersey City 
and Mr. Gustave Drescher, an officer of the Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York. 

BEN FABRIKANT. 

Sworn to before men this 13th day of August, 1951. 

[SEAL] JOHN P, CAMPBELL, 

Notary Public in the State of New York. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF GUSTAVE DRESCHER 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Gustave Drescher, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

1. I am a vice president of the Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York. 

2. Some time in the spring of 1950, I was present at a conference held at the 
Twenty-One Club, 21 West Fifty-Second Street, New York City, with four other 
gentlemen. 

3. The purpose of the conference was to discuss the financial arrangement 
and underwriting of a horse race track at Secaucus, N, J. 

4. Present at the conference were Mr. Hugh J. Strong and Mr. Hugh Mehorter 
of the New Jersey Racing Commission, Mayor John V. Kenny of Jersey City, 
and Mr. Ben Fabrikant. 

GUSTAVE DRESCHER. 

Sworn to before me this 14th day of August, 1951 


[SEAL | ROBERT A, SILVESTRI, 
Notary Public for the State of New York 


AFFIDAVIT OF BEN FABRIKANT 
STATE OF New YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Ben Fabrikant, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

1. I conduct a jewelry business at 66 Bowery Street, New York City. 

2. Several days subsequent to our conference at the Twenty-One Club, 21 West 
Fifty-second Street, New York City, with four other gentlemen, I went to 
Secausus and saw Mayor Kane upon the advice of Mayor John V. Kenny of 
Jersey City. 

3. After talking to Mayor Kane I learned that the property known as the 
Curtiss-Wright grounds in Secausus which I was interested in purchasing was 
already sold. 

3EN FABRIKANT 
Sworn to before me this 15th day of August, 19951. 


[SEAL ] ANTHONY J. TOMMASULO, 
Notary Public, State of New York 


— —— 


(The chairman introduced into the record mimeographed excerpts 
from editorial comments regarding Ambassador William O’Dwyer’s 
career in New York, as magistrate, county judge, district attorney, 
and mayor. He stated that this was introduced at Ambassador 
O’Dwyer’s request. 

(The chairman also introduced into the record a report dated June 
1950, prepared by Mr. Jackson, C. P. A., regarding various legitimate 
investments of Abner Zwillman. ) 


NEWARK, N. J., August 17, 1951. 
U. J. STRONG, 
O’Conor Committee, Room 318, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following is a copy of your record of service while a member of the Newark 
police department: “Folder No. 1635; name, U. J. Strong; date of birth, July 17, 
1897; residence, 143 Richlieu Terrace; date of appointment, April 7, 1921; 
patrolman, effective April 16, 1921; April 11, 1921; assigned to first precinct 
December 8, 1923; assigned temporarily to detective bureau for the holiday 
period; headquarters, December 14, 1923; assigned to auto patrol squad head- 
quarters, November 2, 1984; transferred and assigned to regular patrol, seventh 
precinct, December 14, 1984; transferred and assigned to regular patrol, fourth 
precinct ; resigned June 16, 1986. Record indicates no disciplinary action against 
you and record indicates resignation was for the purpose of accepting a position 
in private industry. 

Frank A. O’NeEt, Chief of Police. 
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REPO i{T ON EXAMINATION OF FINANCIAL RECORDS OF ABNER 
(“LONGIE”) ZWILLMAN ENTERPRISES 


An examination was made of voluminous files obtained from I. George Gold- 
stein, C. P. A. (Goldstein & Goldfine) and Irving M. Pogash, C. P. A., containing 
working papers and income tax returns prepared by these accountants in the 
course of their audits of the following enterprises operated by or for the benefit 
of Abner (“Longie”’) Zwillman: 
1. Public Service Tobacco Co. 
2. Federal Automatic Co., Inc. 
3. Greater GMC Truck Sales, Inc. (formerly Diamond T. Agency, Inc.). 
t. Greater GMC Parts & Service Co., Inc, (formerly Diamond T, Parts & 
Service Co., Inc.). 
5. A. & S. Trading Co., Inc. 
United States Yeast Corp. (defunct). 

. Harr Kegtap System, Inc. (defunct). 
8. BE. & S. Trading Co., Inc. 

The first five concerns listed above are audited by Goldstein and the latter 
three concerns were audited by Irving M. Pogash. The Pogash files were in 
possession of Goldstein and were obtained from the latter for this examination. 

All facts or data relating to the connection of Zwillman with these so-called 
legitimate ventures as disclosed by these files are as follows: 


1, PUBLIC SERVICE TosBAcco Co. (SuccEssoR To PUBLIC SERVICE ToBacco Co.,, INC,), 
146 NorTH BROAD STREET, HILLSIDE, N, J. 


A. PUBLIC SERVICE TOBACCO CO., INC, 


Business: Retail cigarettes through vending machines 
Incorporated : New Jersey, August 17, 1937 
Dissolved : November 29, 1944 
Officers: Michael Lascari, president and treasurer; Virginia Lascari, secretary 
Capital stock issued and outstanding : 600 shares, no par 
Stockholders: 
Shares 
Virginia Lascari, 1111 Park Avenue, New York City 
Michael Lascari, 1111 Park Avenue, New York City --_~__- 
Mary Zwillman, 32 South Munn Avenue, East Orange, N. J 
Abner Zwillman__— 


Total oo —_ 


Bank: Hillside National Bank, Hillside, N. J. 
Federal income tax returns revealed the following gross sales and net taxable 
income for the years of operation as a corporation: 


Gross sales Net income 
ept. 6, 1937, to Aug. 31, 1938 $40, 152. ‘ 
Fiscal year ending— 
Aug. 31, 1939 36, 336 
Aug. 31, 1940 $610, 126. 54 21, 0V2 
Aug. 31, 1941 729, 652. 38 15, 646 
Aug. 31, 1942 905, 964. 61 5, 975 
Aug. 31, 1943 1, OO1, 434. 80 29, 150. 
Aug. 31, 1944 1, 048, 626. 60 31, 009 
Sept. 1, 1944, to Nov. 30, 1944 350, 692. 50 11, 859. : 


A corporate income tax return for this corporation was filed for the period 
from May 1, 1936, to April 30, 1987, but no record was found of a return being 
filed for the period from May 1, 1987, to September 5, 1937. 

Officers salaries reported for the fiscal years 1940 to 1944 list salaries paid 
only to Michael Lascari. In the year ended August 31, 1939, officers salaries 
reported were: 

Abner Zwillman _-. $4, 133. 3% 
Michael Lascari : me . 5, 233.34 


Total elpeaaecats ipaknbacneiaeiaen 9, 366. 67 
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In previous periods officers salaries were reported as follows: 


sept 
Aug 


Gerard Catena 
Michael Lascari 
William Lillian 


rotal 


The work papers for certain periods disclosed that Abner Zwillman drew sub- 
stantial sums as “executive salaries’ which were reported under “Salaries and 
wages” on the tax returns. In the fiscal year ended August 31, 19438, Zwillman 
received $13,050 salary as compared with $10,440 for Lascari. In the period from 
September 1, 1944, to dissolution on November 30, 1944, Zwillman was paid $3,250 
und Lascar) $2,600. Since Zwillman was not an officer, his salary was not dis- 
closed on the returns. 

At the time of dissolution of the corporation its net worth was shown as 
$88,039.08. Liquidation values of assets transferred to stockholders were re 
tlected on Forms 1099L as follows : 

Virginia Lascari ae ; ; $43, 579. 35 
Michael Lasecatri___-_- ji i j 140), 20 
Mary Zwillman ‘ . 48, 872. 80 
Abner Zwillman 146. 73 


ie 


Total 88. 089. 


B. PUBLIC SERVICE TOBACCO CO 


Partnership organized : December 1, 1944 
Capital of $88,039.08 contributed by following partners: 


Name of partner 


Virginia Laseari, 1111 Park Ave \ or ‘it $29 009.77 
Donna Lascari, 1111 Park Ave., " “ity > 009. 77 
John Steinback, 50 Beverly R¢ 
South Munn Ave., East Or 
Lynn K. Zwillman, 50 Beverly i £ if ( 
2 South Munn Ave., East Orange, 11, 004. 89 
ry Zwillman, 50 Beverly Rd., 
ith Munn Ave East Orange, N 


1, 004. 88 


The partnership agreement states that Abner Zwillman and Michael Lascari 
are trustees for John Steinback, Lynn K. Zwillman, and Donna Laseari, all of 
whom are infants 

A family partnership was formed to succeed the corporation, obviously as 
1 tax savings device. There is no indication in the files that Federal gift-tax 
returns were filed to cover gifts the above minors received to the extent of the 
capital contributions shown. 

The aeccountant’s work papers for the parnership indicate that Michael Lascari 
and Zwillman continued to draw salaries from the business although amounts 
thereof were not disclosed. 

The partnership information returns (Federal) showed the following 
sales and net income: 


ZTOSS 
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The balances in partners capital accounts at November 30, 1949, were: 
Virginia Lascari 
BU sn LY scr pagemaker teiahet 
John Steinback, trust 
Lynn K. Zwillman, trust 36, 188. 
Mary Zwillman ‘ 85, 874. 


210, 155. 05 


The “Loans and exchange” account (account No. 110) at April 30, 1950, had a 
total debit balance $32,064.00 of which $20,000 was due from Dave Lieb since 
August 1949 and $6,950 from Abner Zwillman. 

The files contain a note dated January 3, 1946, from I. George Goldstein to 
Edward Diamond, apparently a staff member, instructing Diamond to make a 
journal entry as of the close of the fiscal year, November 30, 1945, crediting 
“United States Treasury bonds” with $20,000 and charging the drawing accounts 
of Mary Zwillman and Donna Lascari $10,000 each. 

The files also contain an unsigned contract between one Thomas Yamouny, of 
Linden, N. J., and Charles Handler, trustee, whereby the latter agrees to pur- 
chase the cigarette vending machines, route and equipment from Yamouny 
operating business in Union City, N. J., for $5,000. (Handler is legal representa- 
tive for all of the Zwillman companies. ) 

Possible affiliation with Manhattan Cigarette Service Co. also audited by I. 
George Goldstein. 


2. FEDERAL AUTOMATIC CO., INC., 1422 NORTH BROAD STREET, HILLSIDE, N. J., (WA 
6-0914) 


Incorporated : 
November 7, 1945, in New Jersey 
Commenced operations January 2, 1946 
Business (collection of rentals from): Rental of washing and drying machines 
Registered agent: Irving E, Blum, 24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
Attorney : George Kisselhaut, 786 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Banks: Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Hillside National Bank, Hillside, N. J. 
Officers : Irving E. Blum, president and treasurer 
Louis C. Jacobson, vice president (resigned in 1950) 
Herman Albert, secretary 
Capital : 
100 shares, no par value authorized and issued 
Capital stock account $40,000 
Stockholders (certificates issued November 138, 1945) 


Certificate No. Stockholder Shares | Remarks 


Irving E. Blum : f Endorsed in blank, held by Public 
| Service Tobacco Co. 
i... : aa eo 25 | Endorsed in blank, held by George 
| Kisselhaut, 


..do 
Destroyed ee : 
Pauline Moramarco (employee) -- | Endorsed in blank, held by Irving E. 
Blum. 
Louis Jacobson... ; ainadi Do. 





Notes payable to stockholders as of April 30, 1950, amounted to $10,340 as fol- 
lows: 
Publie Service Tobacco Co _-_- 
Kisselhaut 
I. E. Blum 


TO... 
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Capital stock and surplus as at April 30, 1950, was $59,384.11. Federal income 
tax returns filed by this corporation disclosed the following gross receipts and 
net taxable income: 





Net income 


| Gross receipts or (loss) 


$18, 978.19 | (8, 205 
44, 244. 66 | (6, 832. 
65, 583. 23 7, 844. 79 
114, 872. 34 | 16, 701. 


E. & S. Trapine Co., 790 Broap STREET, NEWARK, N. J., AND LATER aT 283 
SoutTs CENTER STREET, ORANGE, N. J. 


Incorporated: May 29, 1947, in New Jersey 
Business: Iron and steel dealers, sales promotion. 
Registered agent: Charles Handler, 790 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Accountant: Pogash & Co., 17 Academy Street, Newark, N. J. 
Banks: 
Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Officers: 
Edwin Steiner, Jr., president and treasurer 
Evelyn Steiner, vice president and secretary 
Capital: 
Capital stock authorized: 2,500 shares no par value 
Capital stock issued: 100 shares—$1,000 paid in 
Stockholders: 


Certificate No Stockholder 


Abner Zwillman 
Edwin Steiner 
Evelyn Steiner 
Mary Huefnagel 


Federal income tax returns examined disclosed sales and net taxable income 
as follows: 


Period 


The work papers for 1948 reflect that most of the income was derived from 
scrap-steel conversions and the nature of the business was shown on New Jersey 
franchise-tax return as iron and steel dealers and was given as sales promotion in 
1949 return. 

Federal income-tax returns show Edwin Steiner as the only officer receiv- 
ing a salary. He received $5,600 in 1948 and $7,700 in 1949. The accountant’s 
work papers disclose that Abner Zwillman received a salary of $10,000 in each of 
the 2 years. Since his salary was recorded as a nonofficer under salaries and 
wages his name was not disclosed on the tax returns. 

Capital and surplus at October 31, 1948, was $76,490.76. 

At December 31, 1949 the tax return disclosed loans receivable of $82,686.80. 
At August 31, 1949, other assets included the following amounts due to the 
corporation : 


PN I ase casas ceden eng ivebean ene ; eae . a 
a em cplkscons 10, 000 
Heat Service, Ine sia 3 ‘ eae 2, 500 
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4. Harr Keotap System, Inc., 109 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated : September 1936 in New Jersey 
Business: Manufacturing beer-dispensing equipment 
Registered agent: 1. M. Pogash, 17 Academy Street, Newark, N. J. 
Banks: 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J 
Capital: Capital stock authorized, $50,000; capital stock issued, $10,000. 


One H. Cohen was associated with Zwillman in this enterprise. This venture 
Was apparently liquidated as of September 380, 1938. From journal entries re- 
flected in the accountant’s work papers it appears that Abner Zwillman assumed 
and paid certain liabilities of the corporation. The auditor’s papers disclosed 
loans payable to Abner Zwillman at September 80, 1938 of $24,252.41. 

This venture operated at a loss from inception to liquidation 


D>. UNITED STATES YEAST CORPORATION, 32 JONES STREET, NEWARK, N. J 


Incorporation: September 5, 1985, New Jersey 
Registered agent: I. M. Pogash, 17 Academy Street, Newark, N. J. 
Banks: 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J 
United States Trust Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Trust Co 
Officers: 
Morris Charles Papier, president 
Abner Zwillman, treasurer 
Capital: 
Authorized 500 shares, no par value 
Issued 10 shares, $20,000 stated capital 
Stockholders: Number of shares 
Abner Zwillman 
Joseph Kletskin 
Morris Charles Papier 


Total 10 


Accountant’s work papers indicate stock was issued to Zwillman for $10,000 
cash but Joseph Kletskin received 4 shares for the net assets of New England 
Yeast Co. and Papier received his stock for “goodwill.” 

Federal income-tax returns for fiscal year ending August 31, 1936, and August 
31, 1937 reflected net losses of $23,106.18 and $28,222.76, respectively 

All corporate assets were sold on February 4, 1937 for $100,814.77 or $23,368.96 
less than cost of $124,178.73 

At August 31, 1986 the accountant’s working papers showed the company owing 
Zwillman on notes—$44,547.06. At April 10, 1937 the indebtedness was reduced to 
$18,347.06. A balance sheet as of August 31, 1936 showed the following net worth : 


Capital stock : $20, 000. 00 
Due to A. Zwillman 75h, 947. 06 


7TH, 947. 06 
Less deficit Sire ae aw, iy Lae. ae 


Total capital ; . _. $51, 827 91 


To be converted into 6-percent preferred stock 
6. GREATER GMC TRUCK SALES, INCc., 482 WASHINGTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Name changed from Diamond T Ageney, Inc., on June 24, 1949. 
Business: Dealer in new and used trucks 

Registered agent: Charles Handler, 790 Broad Street, Newark, N. J 
Bank: Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J 

Incorporation : August 25, 1944 in New Jersey 
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Officers : 

Samuel Chasalow, president and treasurer, 

Alfred Habig, secretary 

Morris Safris, director 

Herman Cohen, manager 
Capital stock : 

Authorized, 2,460 shares 

Issued and outstanding, 40 shares 

Capital stock account as of December 31, 1949, $8,000 
Stockholders As of December 30, 1949 all old certificates were canceled and 

new shares issued as follows: 


Accountants schedules showed original stor 
follows: 


Certificate 


No 


The following original ofticers held office from inception to July 21, 1948: I. 
George Goldstein, president; Herman Cohen, treasurer; Charles Handler, secre 
tury. 

7. GREATER GMC Parts & Service Co., INC. 


Susiness: Sale of auto parts and service 

Changed name from Diamond T Parts & Service Co., Inc., on June 24, 1949 

Capital stock account : $1,000 as of December 31, 1949. 

All other data including officers, stockholdings, stock certificates and addresses 
banks, agents, is the sume as listed under Greater GMC Truck Sales, In 


8. A & S TRADING Co., IN« 


Business : Buy and sell used machinery and auto equipment 

Capital stock account : $1,000 as of December 31, 1949. 

All other data. including officers, stockholdings, stock certificates, address, banks 
agents, is the same as listed under Greater GMC Truck Sales, Ine. 
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A recapitulation of stock holdings in the three affiliated companies at October 
4, 1945 and as revised on July 21, 1948 follows: 


DATE: AS OF OCTOBER 4, 1945 


I. G, Goldstein__- 
Herman Cohen_- . 
Charles Handler _- -- 
Abner Zwillman 
Treasury stock. 


Total shares_. 


i. G. Goldstein and A. L 


Herman Cohen 
Samuel Chasalow 
Abner Zwillman 


Total shares_. 





DATE 


Goldfein 


July 21, 1948, notes: 
Change on I. George Goldstein stock to read I. George Goldstein and Arthur 


L. Goldfein 


Percentage 
of out- 
standing 


Agency, 
Ine. 


| Shares 


Diamond T 


parts and 


| 
ae 

| Diamond T 
| 

| service 


134%) 4} 
20 | 6 


20 


10 | 
40 | 


10 | 
20 
10 | 


6D 


! 


AS OF JULY 21, 1448 (REVISED) 


A. & 8. 
trading 


Two extra shares in each company to be issued to Herman Cohen to make 
total 8 shares 

Four shares in each company to be issued to Samuel Chasalow (for $3,000) 
Four additional shares to be issued to Abner Zwillman 
The stock owned by Morris Safris (in each company), consisting of four 
shares (10 percent interest), was repurchased from him as of January 31, 1950, 
and capital stock and surplus accounts reduced as follows: 


Greater GMC Truck Sales 
Greater GMC Parts and Service 


A. & 8. Trading 


Total. 


Capital 
stock 


$800 
100 


100 | 


1, 000 


' 


Surplus 
} (premium) 
a lector 
$700 
400 
400 


1, 500 | 


Total paid 


$1, 500 
500 
500 

2, 500 


Operating data—Gross sales and net income reflected by Federal income-tax 
returns filed by the three companies from inception to the last fiscal year end 


follows: 


31, 1945 
. dl, 1946 
31, 1947 
. 31, 1948 
. 31, 1949_.- 


. 31, 1945 

. 31, 1946 
31, 1947 

. 31, 1948_- 

. 31, 1949. 


GREATER GMC TRUCK SALES, INC 


Fiseal year ended 


GREATER GMC PARTS & SERVICE C9., INC. 


Fiscal year ended 


Gross sales 


$119, 566.15 
111, 962. 65 
320, 567.91 | 
558, 641. 60 
437, 755. 36 | 


Gross sales 


$34, 713. 42 
64, 574. 22 | 
74, 308. 31 
98, 900. 55 | 


92, 725. 27 | 


Net taxable 
income 


$9, 324. 06 
1, 447. 48 
20, 342. 56 
15, 000. 24 
4, 800. 46 


Net taxable 
income 


$9, 252. 14 
9, 632. 07 
15, 232. 09 
15, 791. 52 
1, 647. 75 
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The records of Greater GMC Truck Sales disclose an investment in stock of 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill, with value at cost of $32,782.44. 

The sales records indicate many sizable transactions with the city of Newark 
and nearby municipalities. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The working papers, schedules, financial reports, and tax returns examined 
indicate that these Zwillman enterprises are being operated in a businesslike 
manner. Since the books of the various concerns, particularly cash records, 
were not available it cannot be stated that the transactions were properly dis- 
closed and treated in the accountant’s work papers. 

Abner Zwillman received salaries from the active enterprises. He received 
$25,000 in total per annum in 1948 and 1949 from A. & S. Trading and Greater 
GMC Truck Sales and Parts & Service in addition to undisclosed sums from 
Public Service Tobacco and Federal Automatic. Salaries reported in his per- 
sonal tax returns should be checked with the foregoing. 

The identity of Dave Lieb and Lieb Bros. and the nature of the $100,000 loan 
to them by Zwillman Enterprises should be established. The connection of 
Manhattan Cigarette Service with Zwillman might also be explored. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BEN E. JACKSON, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
JUNE 21, 1950. 


AvuGusT 16, 1951. 

Memorandum. 

To: Richard G. Moser. 

From: Nicholas John Stathis. 

Subject: Proposed interrogation of James Rutkin based upon the testimony 
given by Joseph H. Reinfeld in the case of United States v. James Rutkin, alias 
Abe Rutkin, in the District Court of the United States for the District of New 
Jersey. 


1. FACTS CONCERNING THE “HIGH SEAS OPERATION” 


(a) In the year 1926 Joseph H. Reinfeld, in partnership with others, was en- 
gaged in a bootlegging business which he characterized as the “high seas opera 
tion.” Reinfeld and some other members of the partnership would purchase 
liquor in Europe and in Canada and then ship it to the Islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which shipment was perfectly legal. Abner Zwillman, as a member of 
this partnership, went to Canada once or twice for the purpose of purchasing 
liquor for the combine from Seagrams. The combine maintained a sales office in 
Newark, N. J., for the purpose of disposing of the liquor. A customer would 
visit the Newark office and purchase a receipt which entitled him to a certain 
amount of liquor. He would then take a boat and then he would go out on the 
high seas where he would meet a boat which was operated by the combine, and 
upon which was stored a certain amount of liquor which had been loaded upon 
it at the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. The customer would then present 
his receipt to the person in charge of the boat operated by the combine, and he 
would receive the amount of liquor for which he had paid and to which he was 
entitled. In other words, the combine sold liquor in Newark for delivery on the 
high seas. Reinfeld would also go to the docks to meet the boats of the cus- 
tomers, whenever they were coming in with a shipment of liquor which they had 
taken off the boat operated by the combine on the high seas, and he would 
sometimes sell to them right on the docks receipts for additional amounts of 
liquor. The partners in the combine, acting as individuals, often purchased 
liquor for their own account from the combine. 

(b) Among the members of the partnership which conducted the “high sens 
operation” together with the percentages held by some of them, were the fol 
lowing: 

(1) James Rutkin, who became a partner in the enterprise about the year 
1929 and who owned 6 percent. 

(2) Kanengiser and his group, who had 31% percent; Facher, Susskind, 
Samuel Lentz, Martin Schneider, Harrington, who had 5 percent: Mayer, who 
had 5 percent; Chick Callahan, who had 2% percent; Felix Arnold, Edward 
Costi, and William White, who among them owned about 5% percent; Joseph 
H. Reinfeld, who owned approximately 44 percent. 
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(3) There is indication in some parts of the testimony that Zwillman had as 
high as 50 percent interest in the partnership which operated the “high seas 
operation.” 

(c) The partnership which conducted the “high seas operation” dissolved 
either in 19382 or 1933. At the time of the dissolution there appeared to be about 
$250,000 which had not as yet been distributed among the partners, and this was 
divided as follows: the Davis-Seaman group, of which Abner Zwillman was a 
member, got 50 percent, or approximately $125,000; the remaining $12°4000 was 
divided among the Kanengiser group, the Reinfeld group, and Susskind as fol- 
lows: Kanengiser group received $50,000 to $60,000; the Reinfeld group got 
$50,000 to $60,000; and Susskind got $8,000 to $9,000. James Rutkin received 
nothing from the distribution, as he had sometime prior thereto drawn out his 
interest of $35,000. 


2. FACTS CONCERNING THE FORMATION AND SALE OF BROWNE VINTNERS, AND THE PER- 
SON WHO HAD AN INTEREST THEREIN, LOCATED AT 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. ¥. 


(a) The foregoing sum of $250,000, which represented the undivided profits 
of the “high seas operation,” was sent by the individuals who were entitled 
thereto, and who are above named, to a Mr. Bowers in Montreal, Canada, who 
was connected in some capacity with Seagram's, and the money was then sent 
back to New York, N. Y., where Browne Vintners was organized as a New York 
corporation in October 1983. Mr. Bowers was the owner of record of all of the 
stock of Browne Vintners, but he held it as a nominee for the person who made 
the original investment because none of them wanted to show that they had any 
interest in the corporation for the reason that the money was made illegally 
through the “high seas operation.” In 1985 Norman Levin, Nellie Levin, and 
Sally Levin, who were relatives of Reinfeld, became the record owners of the 
$250,000 worth of stock, but they still held it as nominees for the persons who 
originally had made the investment. From time to time the persons who had 
made the original investment of $250,000 invested additional money in the cor- 
poration and the stock which represented the additional investment was also 
held by nominees. The stock of Browne Vintners cost $1,000 per share, 

(b) Among the stockholders of the Browne Vintners Corp. and the amount of 
stock held by each were the following: 

(1) Of the stock representing the original investment in the sum of $250,000, 
24 percent was held by the Reinfeld group, 17 percent was held by the Kanen 
giser group, 6 percent by James Rutkin, and 3 percent by Susskind, but all of 
which was registered in the name of Mr. Bowers as the owner of record 

(2) Other stockholders in Browne Vintners were Lehroff; Facher, who at 
one time had $20,000 invested ; and Sam Lentz. 

(3) Moe Silverman, Phillip Silverman, and David Silverman owned of record 
a total of at least 30 shares and possibly 40 shares, and all of the Sivermans were 
fronting for Zwillman and Stacher. Joe Davis Was Zwillman’s representative in 
browne Vintners, and also held stock as Zwillman’s nominee, but the exact 
number of shares which he held as Zwillman’s nominee is not disclosed. There 
is nothing in Reinfeld’s testimony to indicate what part of the original invest- 
ment of $250,000 was owned by Zwillman, but Reinfeld disclosed that, when the 
capital stock of Browne Vintners reached $1,000,000, Zwillman and Stacher 
owned stock which was worth $200,000 to $300,000. It is intimated in one part 
of the testimony that Zwillman’s interest in Browne Vintners at tbe time of its 
formation may have been as high as 50 percent. 

(¢) In December 1940, Browne Vintners was sold to Seagrams for $7,500,000. 
The original cost of a share of stock to each owner was 81,000, but when the 
business was sold the sale price of a share was approximately $3,000. At the 
time that the business was sold a total of 700 shares of stock were held by 
nominees for the benetit of others, but there is nothing in the testimony which 
discloses the real owners of all of the 700 shares 

(d) Prior to December 1940, Schenley had offered to buy Browne Vintners, 
and their proposition was discussed by Reinfeld with both Zwillman and 
Stacher and they turned down the proposition. 

(ce) Seagram’s offer to buy Browne Vintners was discussed by Reinfeld with 
Zwillman and Stacher both in Newark, N. J., and in the Park Central Hotel 
in New York City, at a meeting which was also attended by Harry Davis, Joe 
Davis, and James Rutkin. At that time District Attorney Thomas Fh. Dewey was 
investigating Browne Vintners and had examined their books several times 
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in order to find out who the real stockholders in the company were. It is con- 
tended by VanRiper, who was Rutkin’s defense counsel in the case, that at the 
meeting which was held in the Park Central Hotel Reinfeld recommended the 
sale of Browne Vintners for the reason that Thomas E. Dewey was investigat- 
ing the company and Rutkin did not know how long he would be able to keep 
from him information as to the real Ownership of the stock, and because the 
company needed capital 

(7) After the sale of Browne Vintners the sum of $225,000 was charged against 
Zwillman’s share of the proceeds, as his share of the tax liability of Browne 
Vintners, and this sum of money was turned over to Reinfeld by Sam Cohen, 
who was the accountant for the company and kept its books. According to 
Reinfeld, Zwillman had instructed Sam Cohen to turn the money over to him. 
As the result of the sale, Browne Vintners had a Federal income tax to pay on 
the sale of its assets, and $900,000 of the purchase price was held in escrow, of 
which $574,000 was earmarked for payment of the tax, and the remainder had 
been earmarked for other liquidation expenses. After the liquidation had been 
completed, $217,000 remained of the fund which had been held in escrow, and t! 
was distributed pro rata among the stockholders. Zwillman and the othe 
stockholders were furnished statements by Sam Cohen showing what their 


respective positions were with respect to the snle 


3. FACTS CONCERNING THE DISSATISFACTION OF ZWILLMAN AND STACHER WITH THEIR 
SHARE OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF BROWNE VINTNERS 


(a) Zwillman was dissatisfied with the statement which was furnished him by 
Sa Cohen showing his position with respect to the sale of Browne Vintners, and 
he complained, and several meetings were arranged by Joseph Davis in Decem 
ber of 1942 for the purpose of discussing Zwillinan’s dissatisfaction. Two of 
these meetings were held on a Saturday, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, and a third meeting was held on Sunday. All of these meetings were 
attended by Zwillman and Stacher, and were held at the home of Reinfeld’s 
brother-in-law, Lewis Holtz, at 24 Wilbur Avenue, Newark, N. J Rutkin 
tended the two meetings which were held on Saturday At the meeting 
was held on Saturday afternoon, Kessler, Zwillman’s attorney, advised 
feld that according to the uw he was liable for the payment of the ke 
income tax on the sale of the assets of Browne Vintners, and Reinfeld 
to refund to Zwillman the sum of $225,000, which had been charged 
him as a share of the said tax liability, and which had been turned oy. 
Reinfeld by Sam Cohen, and he also agreed pay to Zwillman and St: 
their share of the contingency fund which had been held in escrow to 
liquidation expenses, The total amount which Reinfeld agreed to pay to Zwil 
man ald Stacher was $358,000, At that same Saturday afternoon meeting Rei 
feld agreed to pay Rutkin the sum of $250,000 as his share of the proceeds of the 
sale of Browne Vintners. It appears that Rutkin had great difficulty in 
lecting this money trom Reinfeld, and prior to the time that this meeting 
held he had threatened to kill Reinfeld and his family unless Reinfeld paid 1 
the money In November or December of 1949, Reinfeld had a conversa 
with agents of the ‘Vreasury Department concerning the fact that Stacher 
Zwillman had not reported their income-tax returns that they had rece 
the sum of S35S8S,000 

(b) At the Sunday meeting which was held in December 1942 at Holiz’ house, 
Stacher and Zwillman complained that Reinfeld had bought bulk whisky through 
another company which he had organized and that he had sold this bulk whisky 
to Browne Vintners at a profit of $500,000 and therefore they felt cheated and 
were entitled to share in this profit. They also made the claim against Reinfeld 
at this same meeting for certain dividends which he had received on stock of 
Browne Vintners to which they felt they were entitled, Reinfeld refused to pay 
anything to Zwillman and Stacher on account of any of these claims and stated 
to them that if they felt that they were entitled to any money on account of 
these claims then the matter would have to be litigated in court. At a meeting 
in Kessler’s office which was held on Monday (following the Sunday on which 
the meeting was held at Holtz’ house) which was also attended by Stacher and 
Rutkin, Kessler told Reinfeld that “the boys” wanted more money because Rein 
feld had made a lot of money selling bulk whisky to Browne Vintners and had 
received a lot of dividends on stock to which he was not entitled, and because 
Zwillman, who had a 50 percent interest in Drowne Vintners at the time that 

was formed, wound up with 16 percent of the proceeds after Browne Vintners 
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was sold. Zwillman had also made the claim, when he demanded extra money 
from Reinfeld, that he should have been a partner in Cointreau Ltd., which 
Reinfeld had organized in 1941 or 1942. At a subsequent meeting in Kessler’s 
office, which was attended by Zwillman and Stacher, Zwillman and Stacher 
finally agreed to drop these claims against Reinfeld and to accept the sum of 
$358,000 in full settlement of all of their claims. 

(c) On May 11, 19438, Reinfeld paid to Zwillman and Stacher the sum of 
$358,000 and paid to Rutkin the sum of $250,000, and on that date all of them 
Signed and delivered to him a release. 

(d) In order to pay Zwillman, Stacher and Rutkin, Reinfeld had instructed 
his son-in-law, Holtz to go to the bank vault and take out $608,000 in currency. 
Holtz then took this money to the office of Popik, who was the attorney who 
represented Reinfeld in the settlement of all of the foregoing claims, and Popik, 
Holtz, and Pearce, another attorney, then took the money over to Kessler’s office, 
where on May 11, 1948, the sum of $250,000 was paid to Rutkin and the sum of 
$358,000 was paid to Zwillman. 


AveGustT 17, 1951. 

Memorandum. 

To: Richard G. Moser. 

From: R. E. Frisch. 

Subject: Items to be inserted into the record in the New Jersey hearings in the 
absence of Abner Zwillman, Joseph Stacher, and Gerald Catena. 

I. Under item II. 8 entitled ‘Toll Calls and Associations with Members of 
the Underworld since Repeal” : 
1. Calls from Abner Zwillman, 32 S. Munn Avenue, Newark, N. J., 5-6999. 
Also: 109 Jerome Avenue, Deal, N. J., Deal 519. 
To: Mrs. Esta Siegel, 82 Central Park West (wife of Benjamin “‘Bugsy” 
Siegel). ENd 2—6888 : 
12/8/45 2/26/46 
2/11/45 1/12/46 
2/16/45 1/14/46 
12/29/45 
To: Frank Costello, 115 Central Park West, TR 4-34038 : 
8/25/42 5/6/46 
1/9/46 1/23/46 
3/17/46 5/15/46 
1/20/46 
To: Myer Lansky, 22 Central Park West, TR-6269: 12/16/45 (2). 
To: J. M. Bozzo, Laneview Avenue, Erskine Lakes, N. J., ER 1-37 

3/16/46 4/19/46 5/22/46 

3/17/46 4/24/46 5/25/46 

3/18/46 5/5/46 5/26/46 (3) 

$/14/46 5/10/46 (¢: 5/30/46 

4/6/46 5/21/46 5/31/46 (2) 

6/9/46 

To: Senator Barton, Room 709, Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton, N. J., Tren 
ton 3-3131: 

3/26/46 (asked for Joseph Bozzo) 
4/9/46 (talked with Senator Barton) 

To: Lewis P. Marciante, 119 Morningside Drive, Trenton, N. J., Trenton 
2-1406 (Lewis P. Marciante is president of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor (A. F. of L. and active in political circles) : 

3/23/46 
5/9/46 
5/30/46 
To: Annenberg and Erickson, Inc., 605 Madison Avenue, PLa S-2580: 
1/17/46 
4 () 15 
5/S/46 
To: Harold B. Hoffman, 28 West State Street, Trenton, N. J., TR 3-7477: 
5/16/46 
5/24/46 
To: J. J. Distributing Co., Newark, N. J., BI 8-1234: 
46 
46 
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To: Joseph Stacher, 25 Van Velsor Place, Newark, N. J.. WA 6-0773: 
6/1/46 
6/9/46 
To: E. J. Catena, 1034 South, New York: 
6/25/46 
6/2/46 
To: G. Catena: 5/2/42—Miami 5-7257, listed to G. Catena, 4870 Nautils 
Drive 
Mrs. C. Catena, 21 Overhill Rd., South Orange, N. J., SO 2-1282: 
6/22/46 
6/25/46 
To: J. L. Silverman, 386 North Wyoming Avenue, South Orange, N. 
SO 2—-0061 
To: Meyer C, Ellenstein, 19 Lyons Avenue, Newark, N. J.: 
To: Mrs. G. E. Lieb, ES 3-6970 : 6/24/46 e 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle of December 30, 1937] 


EAGLE PRAISES MAGISTRATE O’DWYER’s APPOINTMENT TO CouNnTy Court BENCH 
As NONPOLITICAL 


Governor Lehman is to be congratulated on the nonpolitical nature of his 
selection to fill the vacancy on the county court bench created by the election of 
Algeron I. Nova to the supreme court. William O’Dwyer is not a politican in 
the ordinary sense of the word. He is a former policeman. While on the force 
he studied law. In 1932, Joseph V. McKee, then acting mayor, appointed him a 
city magistrate over the opposition of the local Democratic organization. When 
his term expired Mayor LaGuardia reappointed him to a full term. Magistrate 
O'Dwyer had made a fine record on the bench. Also the mayor felt his police 
experience was an asset; in fact, the mayor had devised a procedure whereby 
competent policemen may get legal training with a view to having them finally 
become “career” judges. 

Not only has Magistrate O’Dwyer been a first-class policeman and a first-class 
magistrate; before he came to this country in 1919 he had a fine education, being 
graduated from the ancient University of Salamanca in Spain. This is the sort 
of career men that are needed in our public life. 


O’Dwyer INDUcTED AS COUNTY JUDGE 


The Brooklyn Eagle in its home talk and star section on Friday, January 
1988, described Judge O'Dwyer as “an independent Democrat” and added that 
he had no club affiliations and had “stamped himself as a friend of the working 
man” and was a “popular figure in all circles.” 


On December 21, 1938, the Eagle had another editorial which began: 

“Judge William O’Dwyer, incoming district attorney, has made good on his 
campaign pledge to clean house in the prosecutor's office and to base his appoint- 
ments on fitness and experience without regard to politics. 

“Judge O'Dwyer is to be congratulated on the discrimination he used, and the 
community has good reason to look forward with confidence to the new deal 
in the district attorney’s office.” 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, November 2 
O’DwYEr’s BAN on “PULL” 


The real friends and well wishers of District Attorney-Elect William O’Dwyer 
are delighted at the plan he is putting into effect with the announced intention 
of eliminating pull in the selection of the new prosecuting staff. 

It requires every candidate—and it is reported that there are already over 
2,000—to fill out a questionnaire, similar to a civil service application, which 
sets forth in a sworn statement his qualifications and reasons for wanting the 
job. 
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{From the Brooklyn Eagle, December 4, 1939] 
O’DWYER’s HOUSECLEANING 


It was because of confidence in his independence that Judge O'Dwyer won 
a large part of his support in the campaign. 

The next step is to appoint an able, honest, and fearless staff. Judging by 
the Way he is going about it by means of questionnaires, similar to a civil service 
application, and his warning that any attempt to bring political pressure to 
bear would cause disqualification, there is ample evidence that the highest 
standards will be enforced. 

All this will redound to the benefit of the law-abiding people of Kings County. 


wkivyn Eagle, December 
O’DWYEr’s APPOINTMENT 


Judge William O'Dwyer, incoming district attorney, has made good on his 
campaign pledge to clean house in the prosecutor's office and to base his ap- 
pointments on titness and experience without regard to politics. 

Up to the moment he announced his new staff yesterday, insiders in the Demo- 
cratic organization were in the dark about his plans and many of his selections 
were complete surprises. 

This was notably so in the case of the man picked to be his chief assistant, 
Joseph F. Hanley, of Flatbush, World War captain, who has never been active 
in politics or held public office before. In fact veteran politicians knew of him 
only by reputation as a lawyer with a responsible civil practice. 

Judge O'Dwyer slightly modified his original plan by reappointing six instead 
of two of those who served in the office, a step which he felt necessary because 
f pending criminal trials of importance with which they were familiar. Two 
others who would become eligible for retirement allowances in a few weeks 
were retained temporarily 

Of the 82 assistants, 24 are new appointments which will be increased to 26. 
Among the new men were a number of widely known Brooklyn figures like 
Burton B. Turkus, retiring Municipal Court Justice Nathan Sweedler, Miles F., 
MeDonald, and Rutherford S. Moorehead. Two were picked from Attorney 
General Bennett's staff and one from that of United States Attorney Kennedy, 

Judge O'Dwyer is to be congratulated on the discrimination he used and the 

unity has good reason to look forward with confidence to the results of 


deal in the district attorney’s office. It will be judged strictly on results 


tive indictmen or three nen in a G-vear-old street murder, District 
Dwyer has embarked on his first big case since he took office. 
mas the grand jury acted, the new prosecutor announced that he was 
aunching a determined drive on all Brooklyn rackets. This is most reassuring. 
The men indicted—all reputed Brownsville gangsters—were Abe Reles, Martin 
(Bugev) Goldstein, and Anthor Maffetore They are ac used of killing Alee 
Red) Alpert on November 25, 1933. All three were arrested at the time but 
were released for lack of evidence. 
The three prisoners between them had a total, before the current action of 
91 arrests since 1933, including 5 arrests for murder by Reles and four by 


Goldstein. Neither of these two was ever convicted of any serious charge and 
Mat ‘~ has never been convicted. 


the Brooklyn Eagle, April 7, 1940] 


Hore ror BrookKLyN Crime CLeEAN-Up Grows Aas O'Dwyer INQUIRY DEEPENS 


District Attorney O’Dwyer's drive on organized crime in Brooklyn became 
more promising with each passing day. 
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e mob of alleged cut-rate murderers, O'Dwyer will most likely develop into 
the logical next Democratic candidate for mayor of New York He’s a man 
for all of us with a stake in New York City politics—meaning just about of 
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I New York News, Tuesday. Octol 1940 
A PLATFORM FOR O’DWYER 

There is a persistent rumor that Mayor LaGuardia is going to be made Secre 
tary of War sooner or later. This would be a good thing—the present incumbent 
being a bit on the downhill side of life and a real war looking more and ore 

kely 

In such case, Bill O'Dwyer, because of his exquisite work in discombulating 
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means are found of preventing the development of new criminals in the rising 
generation. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, May 24, 1940] 
Two MURDER GANG CONVICTIONS 
When O’Dwyer was campaigning last fall he promised to rid Brooklyn of 
“vicious criminals and cheap punks.” Yesterday’s developments in county court 
were a good start in the right direction. 
All decent citizens here will be heartened by these convictions and will hope 
that similar success will follow the continuation of the O’Dwyer drive against 


the forces of the criminal underworld. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, September 20, 1940] 


MURDER RING CONVICTION Goop NEWS FOR BROOKLYN 


Everybody who had any part in this case deserves the thanks of the com- 


munity. 
But, above all, credit should go to District Attorney William O’Dwyer, who 


initiated the investigation and was its spark plug throughout. He is certainly 
well on his way to make good his pledge when elected last fall that he would rid 
srooklyn of vicious killers and cheap punks. It was a job badly in need of doing 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, October 21, 1940] 
PREVENTING YOUTHFUL CRIME 
District Attorney O’Dwyer’s attempt to curb crimes among juveniles is 2 
praiseworthy effort to solve the crime problem. It is a big job, and one not likely 
to be accomplished in a day or a year but a start must be made. If criminal 
tendencies can be prevented in the young, a long step will have been taken to 
prevent the growth of a criminal class. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, November 19, 1940} 
O’DwWYER PLAN TO REDUCE CRIME 
District Attorney O’Dwyer is to be congratulated on his plan for reducing 
crime in Brooklyn. 
The test of the idea will come in the degree to which it is supported by the 
police. Mr. O’Dwyer has no jurisdiction over the way in which the police per 
form their duties. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, December 29, 1940) 
TACKLING CRIME IN TIME 


District Attorney O’Dwyer is to be congratulated for his determination to 
stamp out vice and racketeering in Kings County. We do not believe that 
organized crime is the problem it has been in the past, but surely no one would 
deny that crime always is with us. 

Too often public officials are prone to ignore the growth and spread of organiza- 
tion in the criminal world until its foul tentacles have the whole community in 
its grip, or until some outside agency turns the light of publicity on it. Mr. 
O'Dwyer seems determined to stamp it out before it becomes so dire a growth 
and is not waiting ’til his attention is called to it from outside. In this deter- 
mination he has the support of every civic-minded resident of Brooklyn. 
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{From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 2, 1941] 
ADOLESCENTS COURT A SUCCESS, SHOULD BE USED IN ALL BoroOUGHS 


The report of the courts committee of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities on 
the success which has marked the first 5 pears of the operation of the adolescents 
court in this borough comes at an opportune moment. 

District Attorney William O’Dwyer, then a magistrate was responsible for the 
idea which made the adolescents court possible. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 13, 1941] 
LEGALIZE ADOLESCENT CouRT BROOKLYN PLEA TO LEGISLATURE 


Fears that the adolescent court experiment in Brooklyn might not be con- 
tinued apparently can be laid at rest is a result of the hearing held here by the 
special legislature committee on juvenile delinquency. 

This method was warmly defended before this committee by the man who 
devised it when he was magistrate—District Attorney William O’Dwyer—"If 
a boy can be saved” said Mr. O’Dwyer “from that terrible fingerprint record, 
he should be saved. I ask you gentlemen to scrutinize what has been accom- 
plished, and if you can find the court has done good, save it, if not scrap it.” 

To scrap it would be unthinkable. We are convinced that Brooklyn sentiment 
is strongly back of the proposal to legalize it. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 18, 1941] 
Mr. HANLEY’S PUBLIC SERVICE 


The retirement of Joseph F. Hanley as chief assistant district attorney to 
resume the private practice of law marks the completion of a year of devoted 
service as District Attorney O’Dwyer's right-hand man. That year has been 
one of the busiest and most notable in the history of the prosecutor’s office. Its 
outstanding feature, of course, was the murder-for-money case with all its 
sensational ramifications. In that investigation Mr. Hanley played a leading 
part. 

The case of Mr. Hanley was one of those rarities of the office seeking the man. 
Politics was not involved. It was a real sacrifice for him to give up his lucrative 
civil practice. Now that he finds it necessary to return to it a grateful Commun- 
ity should recognize that public service such as he has rendered represents the 
highest expression of good citizenship. 

Mr. O’Dwyer’s appointment of Thomas Crodock Hughes to fill Mr. Hanley’s 
place will undoubtedly mean the continuation of the same sort of superior 
service. 


a 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 21, 1941] 
Mr, O’Dwyer’s FINE ReEcoRD 


District Attorney O’Dwyer’s report on his first year as prosecutor discloses 
an unusually fine record. Only 1 murder out of 49 committed during 1940 re- 
mains unsolved and the percentage of solved cases is 97.9 compared with 76.6 
percent for the past 9 years. 

The murder-for-money investigation was the outstanding accomplishment 
of the district attorney’s office in this period, uncovering an underworld murder 
syndicate and solving 50 killings here and 11 in other counties in recent years. 

srooklyn can undoubtedly thank Mr. O’Dwyer's vigorous handling of this 
campaign against crime for the fact that there was not a single gangster slaying 
here during the entire 12 months. We know of no more effective crime preven- 
tion. 

Further indication of the efficient conduct of the prosecutor's office is seen 
in the records showing large reductions in the number of cases pending in 
county court, special sessions, and before the grand jury—S891 in all. 

That means an end of the scandalous overcrowding of Raymond Street Jail 
where there are now actually 75 vacant cells. Such a result could be accom- 
plished only by hard unremitting work. 
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{From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 31, 1941] 


DIGGING UP A MURDER CASE 


The second body unearthed by workmen under the direction of District Attor- 
ney O'Dwyer in the course of his investigation of murder-for-money ring that 
committed 88 underworld slayings throughout the country is believed to be that 
of Peter Panto, crusading rank-and-file Brooklyn longshoremen’s leader. 

The prosecutor's office has named three gangsters who they suspect were 
responsible for this murder. In view of the dramatic circumstance of finding 
the body so long after the murder it will be another feather in the cap of Mr, 
O'Dwyer if he can bring about convictions in this case. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, April 25, 1941] 


O'’Dwyer’s REASSURING SPEECH 


District Attorney O'Dwyer in his address Wednesday on the steady increase of 
major crimes throughout the Nation struck a most reassuring note as far as the 
situation in Brooklyn is concerned. 

In 1940 he said there had been a reduction of between 20 and 32 percent in 
crimes such as murder, manslaughter, robbery, burglary, and felonious assault 
in this borough and that there had been a further reduction of 4 to 6 percent in 
these same crimes in the first quarter of this year. 

That is a fine record and it is due in large part to the vigorous handling by the 
district attorney's office in that period. Furthermore, Mr. O'Dwyer pointed out 
that the organized gangsters here are not a Brooklyn group but are largely the 
tail end of a vast machine that stretches across the continent. 

Just because there has been such an aggressive job of prosecuting criminals 
here, there has been a tendency in some quarters to jump to conclusions about the 
character of this community. This is unfair and not supported by the facts. 
The most effective reply to these critics should be the figures cited about showing 
the steady reduction in crime here during the past year and a quarter. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, June 16, 1941) 


No County LINES 


To the district attorney of another county may Newark’s gratitude go for the 
disposition of the Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer murder case. A belated 
echo of the prohibition era, the murder was complicated by ties with Brooklyn’s 
murder-for-money killing syndicate. 

It was District Attorney O'Dwyer who in his pursuit of the Brownsville hood- 
lums came upon evidence linking Charles (The Bug) Workman to the Schultz 
killing. The whole story may not have been told, even now that Workman has 
pleaded non vult to the Newark indictment, and been sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Enough has been done to clear the record partly of an unsolved murder. Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s capacity for cleaning up crime goes farther than the boundaries of 
Brooklyn, 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, July 10, 1941] 


JupGE LIEBOWITz’s FINE REecorpD 
A number of factors enter the situation. District Attorney O’Dwyer has 
continued his relentless war on, not only the murder-for-money gang, but on all 
manner of criminals and evildoers here. The police have been especially alert 
and active. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, July 17, 1941) 


BROOKLYN CaN TAKE PrivpE IN O'DwWyer’s SELECTION 


Brooklynites regardless of party have reason to take pride in the selection of 
District Attorney William O’Dwyer as Democratic candidate for mayor. 

For it is many years since Brooklyn has seen one of its sons running for the 
mayoralty on either of the major tickets. And this community has always felt 
that it has never been given recognition which it is entitled. 
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Election is a long way off and the plans of the Republican-Fusion group are 
still uncertain. Although it looks more and more as if Mayor LaGuardia will 
be a candidate to succeed himself. And he will be a hard man to beat. 

But, regardless of all other considerations, Mr. O’Dwyer stands out as a man 
of unassailable character with a fine record in every public office he has occupied. 
He is a strong campaigner, having amply demonstrated his vote-getting abilities 
when he was elected district attorney in 1939. Prior to that he served effectively 
as city magistrate and as county judge. His success as prosecutor is still fresh 
in everyone's mind. 

He has broken up the murder-for-money gang, solving SS murders in all, and 
it required a lot of courage to wage this fight on entrenched gangsters and 
criminals. When he took office conditions here were insufferable. Mr. OQ’ Dwyer 
has cleaned them up. srooklyn is deeply in his debt. 

In fact, there will be many mixed feelings about his nomination for mayor 
some regretting that his election would mean his withdrawal from a post which 
he is so ably qualified to fill and in which he is so badly needed 

Mr. O’Dwyer's career is a typical American success story. He came from 
Ireland, an immigrant in 1910 at the age of 20. He has worked as a day laborer 
as a longshoreman and as a plasterer’s helper, in which role he helped build the 
Woolworth Building. Then he became a policeman making a fine record. While 
on the force he studied law and was finally admitted to the bar in 1925. So he 
is in a Very real sense a man of the people. From his own experiences and 
contacts he understands the problems of the poor. It is no wonder he has been 
known as a liberal in polities. 

Now Mr. O'Dwyer comes to the most important milestone in his life and the 
Eagle is happy to congratulate him on the high honor the Democratic Party has 
conferred upon him 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, July 23, 1941] 


LAGUARDIA-O’'DWYER RACE ASSURES FINE ADMINISTRATION 


Neither the Republicans nor Fusionists have anyone else they could call upon 


who would have any chance to defeat the revivified Democratic Party in the 
city with as able and popular a man as District Attorney O'Dwyer heading its 
ticket. 

So we look forward to a close and exciting campaign. And no matter who wins 
we are confident there will be a strong, high-grade administration at city hall 
in the next 4 years. 


[From the New York News, Saturday, July 12, 1941] 
LOCAL POLITICS 


The White House would like to have the local Democrats support LaGuardia, 
but they seem determined to put up somebody against him in next November's city 
elections, probably William O'Dwyer, of Brooklyn. 

As we've often said, we think Mayor LaGuardia is the greatest mayor New 
York ever had, and on the record of his first two terms deserves a third. 

There are no flies on O'Dwyer’s record, however, as “Brooklyn Thomas E 
Dewey,” so to speak, putting Murder, Inc., and assorted rackets out of commis 
sion in suburb style. 


{From the New York News, Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


LAGUARDIA TO RUN AGAIN 


In O'Dwyer, the Democrats will have a candidate of whom they can be proud 
He has been one of the best district attorneys Brooklyn ever had His biggest 
achievement to date has been a Dewey-like cleaning out of assorted entrenched 
rackets and one big murder ring in Brooklyn. O’Dwyer's energy, courage, and 
honesty are likewise undoubted, which is more than could be said for Republican 
Party candidates we can recall 

It promises to be a hard-fought city campaign. We aren't trying to predict a 
Winner as vet. 
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We hope for one thing; namely, that Mr. O’Dwyer, whose term as Brooklyn 
district attorney doesn’t expire till December 31, 1943, will not resign that job 
in order to run for mayor. Thomas E. Dewey has several times demonstrated 
that there is nothing injurious in holding one public job while running for 
another. Brooklyn needs O’Dwyer’s services as long as it can have them. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, August 25, 1941] 
AUTO BOOTLEGGING AND DEFENSE 


When Nicholas Pugleese pleaded guilty to the theft of an automobile in the 
county court it was revealed that District Attorney O’Dwyer had uncovered a 
form of skullduggery which assumes a novel and ominous significance because of 
the effect on the American defense effort on the production and sale of pleasure 
ears. Mr. O'Dwyer described Pugleese as the “foremost automobile thief in the 
country’s history” and there is little doubt that the culprit has earned the 
unenviable distinction. 

The one check on the spread of such an illicit practice will be strong and sharp 
action, as was taken by District Attorney O’Dwyer in this case. 


[From the New York News, Wednesday, August 27, 1941] 
THE MAYORALTY ELECTION CHAMPION PROSECUTOR 


There are no complaints against O’Dwyer that we know of. 

He began adult life as a cop: he has now come so far as to Brooklyn district 
attorney. He has been probably the best district attorney Brooklyn ever had. 
O’Dwyer, breaking up Murder, Inc., and uncovering some of the most dastardly 
corruption and crime ever uncovered anywhere, has done in Brooklyn a job 
equivalent to Thomas E. Dewey’s job in Manhattan. 


[From the New York News, Monday, October 20, 1941] 


As WILLKIg£ Is TO RooseEvVELT So Is O'Dwyer To LAGUARDIA—PROMISE AND 
DISCLAIMER 


William O'Dwyer, Democratic candidate for mayor, has made two interesting 
-ampaign statements in the last week. For one, Mr. O'Dwyer, speaking at 
Tammany Hall last Thursday evening, said that if he is elected mayor he will 
retain in office all department heads who “have measured up to their jobs” in 
the LaGuardia set-up. He mentioned Park Commissioner Robert Moses by 
name, and said that Moses was sure of keeping his job in an O’Dwyer adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. O'Dwyer, addressing a Hebrew Alliance meeting in Brooklyn last Wed- 
nesday evening, said: “I have no backing from any group that is not in 100 per- 
cent sympathy with the foreign policy of the President of the United States.” 

The O'Dwyer promise about Moses speaks for itself, and should reassure a 
lot of us who have been worried about a sudden end to Big Bob the Builder's 
career as a public works wizard. 


NO LONGER AN ISSUE 


The O’Dwyer statement of complete sympathy for the President's foreign 
policy takes the war issue out of this campaign for anybody who thinks logically. 
LaGuardia likewise is in 100 percent sympathy with the President's foreign 
policy. . 

{From the New York News, Saturday, October 25, 1941] 
For MAyor—LaGuARDIA 


O'Dwyer has been (and will continue to be if defeated a week from next 
Tuesday) as fine and fearless a district attorney as Brooklyn has yet had. He 
is the ex-cop who broke up Murder, Inc. 
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{From the New York News, Thursday, November 6, 1941] 
LAGUARDIA WINS AGAIN—Goop WINNER: Goop LOSER 


Congratulations are due Mr. O’Dwyer on the fair and fearless fight he puts 
up, and on the sporting way in which he took his defeat. O’Dwyer has been 
the best district attorney in function in any borough in many years, with the 
possible exception of Tom Dewey. We're glad Brooklyn will continue to have 
his services as district attorney, and we think O’Dwyer definitely has a political 
future. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, November 2, 1941] 


O’DwYEr’s Own ReEcoRD SPIKES THE “MACHINE CONTROL” ISSUE 


The major issue raised against William O’Dwyer is that he would be sub 
servient to Tammany and the Democratic machine in Brooklyn, that he would 
be the tool of party bosses. 

Up and down the town Mayor LaGuardia and the Fusion orators are ringing 
the charges on this theme. It was on the issues of bossism and corruption that 
Mr. LaGuardia was originally swept into City Hall. But times have changed 
and men have changed. 

Bill O’Dwyer has no connection with the old era. His candidacy must be 
considered on its own merits. And his whole record in public life gives the lie 
to any charge that he is or would be the tool of any machine. 

As a magistrate and as a county judge, he was above reproach. When he 
ran for district attorney that office had been in ill repute. He pledged himself 
to clean it up, to keep politics out of it, and to do his best to end racketeering 
and gangsterism in this borough. 

O’Dwyer made good in a big way. He redeemed his pledges about steering 
clear of politics. He put the crooks and the murderers on the run in a way 
which rivaled District Attorney Dewey’s performance in Manhattan. 

Mayor LaGuardia has praised the O’Dwyer record as district attorney. No 
intellectually honest person could do otherwise. 

We in Brooklyn know O’Dwyer's character, his ability, his courage. On the 
basis of his proven performance in office, we know that when he says he will 
kow-tow to no boss he means it. 

Confident that he would make a great mayor, the Eagle strongly urges his 
election. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, December 1, 1941] 
CONVICTION OF LEPKE FOR MURDER CLIMAX oF O'DWYER’S CRIME CRUSADE 


The people of Brooklyn should take deep sutisfaction in the conviction of 
Louis Lepke Buchalter for first-degree murder. All those who had anything 
to do with this fortuitous result deserve the thanks of the community. 

It is a wholesome thing when the State can secure murder convictions against 
gangsters and racketeers of the type that ran wild in this and other cities in 
the years before Amen, Dewey, O’Dwyer, and other fearless prosecutors got 
on their trail. The day of convicting gentry of this sort for income-tax viola- 
tions is, we hope, a thing of the past. 

It was because men of Lepke’s type were “in the saddle” that the development 
of a “Murder for Money” gang was possible. 

It is due to the courageous leadership of District Attorney O’Iywyer that 
wholesale murder has been given the coup de grace in Brooklyn. The Lepke 
conviction is the dramatic climax of a long series of such prosecutions. 





[From the Brooklyn Eagle, January 8, 1942] 
NAMING O’DwyYER Brigutr Spor In Mayor’s DEFENSE MUDDLE 
Mayor LaGuardia’s annual message to the city council yesterday in some 


respects clarified the problems facing him as a National Director of Civilian 
Defense and as mayor, but in other ways only served to complicate the situation. 
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One concrete development that was of outstanding importance to Brooklyn 
was the mayor’s announcement that District Attorney O’Dwyer had agreed to 
serve as borough chairman of a new group and mass educational force. 

The mayor apparently considers this work of primary importance and stressed 
the great need of informing the people of the rules for the protection of them 
selves and their homes. He spoke most feelingly of the “generous, patriotic 
offer to help in any way” which he received from Mr. O'Dwyer shortly after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor on the afternoon of December 7. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, April 28, 1942] 
O'DWYER IN THE ARMY 


Policeman, lawyer, magistrate, judge, district attorney—and now a major in 
the United States Army. That's William O’Dwyer's enviable record of service 
for his community and his country. You can’t help being proud of a man like 
that. His record now being rounded out with a self-sacrificing enlistment is 
enviable. 

Mr. O’Dwyer’s new duties will take him to Washington May 9, and after that 
whence the fortunes of war direct. Maybe we can spare Bill now, but this 
is fair warning to Uncle Sam that if things get bad we'll be calling him back, 


{From the World-Telegram, January 38, 1946] 
MAyor’s First 1s FIiks1 


When Mayor O’Dwyer sees rehabilitation of the city’s dangerously rundown 
subways as the most important job of his administration, he sees straight and 
true. He is also right in putting the potential peril which “might cause many 
deaths in 2 minutes,” ahead of the comforts. Mayor O’Dwyer makes an excel- 
lent start by promptly putting his eye and mind on the present disgrace and 
danger of the city’s subways. He could have picked no better or more urgent 
Tr. 


[From the East Side News, January 5, 1946] 
CONGRATULATIONS, Mk. MAYoR 


‘The East Side News adds its good wishes to Mayor William O'Dwyer and his 
administration for the next 4 years. Mayor O'Dwyer can do the job for he has 
the ability and confidence of the people. His various cabinet appointments 
include men of experience and men with fresh, liberal viewpoints, not the Hack 
neyed stereotyped minds that get snarled up in red tape. 


{From the Herald Tribune, January 13, 1946] 
‘THe MAYor’s MESSAGE 


Mayor O'Dwyer made sound sense in his report to the city council by present- 
ing a forward-looking program of improvements anchored on two pegs; the 
undeniable fact that New York needs more revenue and the axiom that until 
the income is in sight “we must cut our cloth to fit our means.” In anticipating 
an increase (for education) and also in giving a lead as to educational policy 
without meddling in administrative matters—Mayor ©'’Dwvyer has taken a big 
step forward 


the Brooklyn Eagle, January 20, 1946] 


Tue Crry’'s Houstne Survey 


It is one thing to know how many people need housing facilities and another 
to supply these facilities, but, at least, the formal survey by the city housing 
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authority on the exact extent of the shortage is a step in the right direcion. Our 
hats are off to Edward B. Butler, authority chairman, and to Mayor O'Dwyer 
who deserves praise for instituting the census, 


[From the Herald Tribune, February 1, 1946] 
THE MAYOR AND THE Bosses 


Mayor O’Dwyer has shown a mind of his own to the Democratic State com 
mittee and its leaders in the legislature, and the latter were reported yester- 
day to be right put out about that. They resent the mayor’s working with the 
Governor Dewey's Republican State administration on such pressing problems 
as housing and the city’s fiscal problem. It strikes us that the mayor has 
simply met the Governor's challenge, with the result that, as to housing, 
emergency shelter is at last going up and sights have been raised for the 
real solution, permanent housing, and as to finance, New York City has the 
substantial opportunity to quit temporizing and plan a_ stable fiscal future 
for itself. 


{From the Long Island Star Journal, February 5, 1946] 
us FRANCHISES 


The committee appointed by Mayor O'Dwyer to look into the matter of renew 
ing Queens bus franchises expiring this fall, can do much to improve the service 
given thousands to whom busses are a vital, everyday concern. Mayor O'Dwyer 
has acted in a laudably forehanded manner in naming his bus franchise com 
mitte 


Brooklyn Eagle, February &, 1946] 
(VDOWYER FUEL RESTRICTIONS EFFECTIVELY MEET FUEL CRISIS 


Mayor O'Dwyer has acted promptly, effectively and courageously in meet- 
ing the fuel crisis into which the city has been plunged by the tugboat strike. 
Having done everything in his power to attempt to settle the tugboat strike, 
Mayor O’Dwyer now deserves the support of the people in the steps he has 
taken to assure the continuance of the really essential services here. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, February 8, 1946] 
Turee ALL-YEAR RECREATION CENTERS FINE O'Dwyer Move ror BorRouGu 


Further demonstration of Mayor O'Dwyer's deep understanding of and keen 
interest in Brooklyn's problems and needs is seen in his warm support of Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses’ proposal for three all-year-round recreation centers 
in this borough 


[From the New York Times, February 9, 1946] 
Mr. O'DWYER AND THE STRIKI 


The city now faces a situation that can very easily develop into a major 
disaster resulting in death, starvation, and great property damage. It is to the 
credit of Mayor O'Dwyer, however, that he recognized immediately the extent 
of this danger, laid his plans with foresight and wisdom, carried them out to 
the extent necessary, worked incessantly along with his labor adviser to avert 
and then to settle the dispute and in everything he did, lived up to his responsi- 
bilities as mayor and his military reputation as general 
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{From the Herald Tribune, February 9, 1946) 
Roor Work 


It appears that Mayor O'Dwyer not only loves children, but understands them, 
especially the wayward ones * * *, Apparently, William O’Dwyer had his 
eyes open, when he was a policeman, judge, and prosecutor, to the complex inter- 
play of family, community, and economic error which the average lawbreaker 
personifies * * *. Mayor O’Dwyer’s approach carries the pleasant evidences 
that he is not a politician of the old school, content to demonstrate a basically 
sound human grasp of things, to the satisfaction of a less knowing public, by 
chucking infants under the chin. 


[From the Staten Island Advance, February 13, 1946) 
How Coutp IT HAPPEN? 


Mayor O’Dwyer acted swiftly and with laudable firmness in declaring an 
emergency affecting the health and safety of the city’s millions and closing all 
nonessential business establishments and services to conserve the city’s critically 
short supply of fuel. The mayor, as a matter of fact, could not have acted other- 
wise, There was no alternative. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, February 15, 1946] 
WituH TuG Srrike INrorMATION He Hap, O'Dwyer Course Was Wet FounpEp 


The tugboat strike which made New York look ridiculous is at an end. The 
tugs are at work again supplying the vital necessities of this island metropolis 
* * * Meantime, we think it is a good thing to know that we have a mayor 
in city hall who has the courage to take decisive, if unprecedented, action in 
the face of emergency. 


{From the New York Sun, February 25, 1946) 
Mayor O’DWYER AND THE LAW 


In the face of the threatened subway strike, Mayor O'Dwyer has taken the only 
course open to him as an honest public official. He has decided to stand by the 
people and the law, and against Mike Quill and the Transport Workers Union 
* * * -This is a decision in which the mass of the people stand solidly behind 
the mayor. A strike on the transportation systems can work untold harm. No 
body wants it. 


[From the World-Telegram, February 26, 1946] 
TRANSIT STRIKE OFF 


The threatened city-wide transit strike is off. And Mayor O’Dwyer and others 
who stood firm against major concessions to Michael J. Quill, pro-Communist 
strike leader, have the thanks and congratulations of the entire city. 


7 


[From the Daily News, February 27, 1946] 
STRIKE IN KEY INDUSTRIES 


The threatened New York City rapid-transit strike, which could have brought 
disaster to the world’s greatest city, was called off yesterday. It’s a fine piece 
of news: and several million New Yorkers can well extend heartfelt thanks to 
Mayor O'Dwyer and all those who helped in this strenuous and finally successful 
effort to avert the strike. 
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{From the New York Times, March 2, 1946] 
No FISHING EXPEDITIONS 


Mayor O’Dwyer has now completed 2 months in office. He now has had time 
and much opportunity to make some mistakes. But he has given the impression 
of trying earnestly to learn his job and little evidence of playing politics. 


{From the Herald Tribune, March 8, 1946] 


No “WitcH HuNT” 

Consider his (O’Dwyer), emphatic statement that, “every department in my 
administration—including investigation—is going to be entirely too busy turn- 
ing in a good job in my 4 years”; that “if we succeed in doing that, I'll be very 
happy.” 

Well, who cares whether O'Dwyer is a Tammany Democrat so long as he 
displays this firmness and wisdom. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, March 6, 1946] 
NEGRO IN EDUCATION Post 


Mayor O’Dwyer exercised fine judgment in filling the first vacancy on the board 
of higher education that has occurred since he took office. He chose a man, 
who, through his own efforts, secured a thorough education and is now interested 
in helping others in that direction. The Reverend John M. Coleman, rector of 
St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal Church, is the appointee and the Eagle warmly 
congratulates him. 


(FOR AVERTING TRANSIT STRIKE) 
{From the Herald Tribune, February 27, 1946] 
Mr. QUILL’S DERACLE 


On at least two counts New Yorkers can rejoice that the threat of a transit 
strike has been withdrawn—one, that the appalling hardships in prospect have 
been averted, and two, that the settlement appears to be a very definite defeat 
for the egregious Mr. Quill, indicating his complete deflation. The mayor, to 
be sure, has accomplished this happy result with the valuable aid of Mr. Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, to which the Quill 
union belongs. But that seems to us to detract no whit from the tribute that 
should be Mayor O’Dwyer’s for the victory he has won. * * * 


{From the Daily Mirror, February 27, 1946] 
THe Bie BLUFF 


Mike Quill has taken a beating as surely as if he had been bushwhacked with 
his own blackthorn shillelagh. He bluffed like a bully. He backed down like a 
bully. Mayor O’Dwyer emerged from the battle a much bigger man, a strong man 
in the most enlightened sense of the term. New Yorkers can be thankful for his 
courageous stand. * * * 


{From the Daily News, February 27, 1946] 
STRIKES IN KEY INDUSTRIES 
New Yorkers can well extend heartfelt thanks to Mayor O’Dwyer and all 


those who helped in his strenuous and finally successful effort to avert the 
cm °° * 
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{From the New York Sun, February 27, 1946] 
THE SUBWAY STRIKE AVERTED 


New York City rode to work as usual this morning by subway, bus, elevated 
and trolley car. The threatened strike of the Transport Workers Union hadn’t 
come off. For this end to a worry which had bothered it for several days the 
city had various persons to thank, chief of whom is Mayor O'Dwyer. 


(FOR APPOINTING COLEMAN ) 
the New York World Telegram, March 8 
A Strep ForwaAkp 


Che naming of the Reverend Jobn M. Coleman of Brooklyn to the city board 
of higher education gives that governing body its first Negro member. By this 
appointment Mayor O'Dwyer not only has chosen an exceptionally able man but 
has made a real contribution to the cause of education—a cause that should 

ognize no creed or color. 


(FOR HIS CRACKDOWN ON GAMBLERS) 
n the Brooklyn I gle March 23. 1946] 
O'DwWyYkER SILENCES WHISPERERS BY CRACKDOWN ON GAMBLERS 


There has always been the fullness confidence among those who know Mayor 
O'Dwyer that he would never knowingly permit any recrudescence of gambling 
in this city while he sits in authority at city hall. But rumors to that effect 

ive been current along with other whispers that Police Commissioner Wallander 
sin disfavor and would have to walk the gangplank soon, 

So we were glad to see the mayor step into this situation and clear it up in 
dramatic fashion. He went right to police headquarters and addressed a meet 
ing there of division and other chiefs, making it perfeetly plain that there is 
absolutely nothing to all the gossip. In his talk the mayor demanded that 
gambling and vice as well as crime be kept down to the minimum. * * * 

It was back during the campaign last fall that we first heard the talk about 
how the town would be wide open if O'Dwyer were elected. It was sheer political 
propaganda and was generally recognized as such except by the most gullible 


(FOR APPOINTING MAXIMILIAN MOSS TO BOARD OF EDUCATION ) 


From the Brooklyn Eagle, May 12, 1946] 


Mayor's NAMING OF Moss TO BOARD OF EDUCATION L)ESERVES [’RALS} 


Mayor O'Dwyer’s appointment of Maximilian Moss, prominent Brooklyn lawye1 
and community worker, as a member of the board of education is deserving of 
the warmest praise. An able, conscientious citizen who has given generously 
of his time to a great number of civic, communal and patriotic organizations 
Mr. Moss should make a fine member of the board. 


FOR APPOINTNG DR. ISRAEL WEINSTEIN HEALTH COMMISSIONER) 


the New York Times, M: 27, 194¢ 


NeW HEALTH COMMISSIONER 


Mayor (Dwyer's S-month search for a satisfactory health commissioner has 
ended in his appointment of Dr. Israel Weinstein of Brooklyn. Dr. Weinstein’s 

anding as a edical authority and his record in public health work would seem 
to qualify him tully for this important post. * * * 
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(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR O'DWYER FOR HIS FIGHT TO 
REFORM TAMMANY) 


Krom the New York World-Telegram, June 21, 1946] 


First Test For NEW TAMMANY LEADERS 


\]l minor revolts and rows in the wigwam pale in the present prospect that 
the Loughlin-Neal-Stand regime, with its sinister Marcantonio and Costello 
tie-ups, will be ousted and replaced by an entirely new Tammany leadership 
backed by Mayor O’Dwyer. 

This should mean not only brighter days for a Tammany now in imminent 
danger of total disintegration, but also better political going for the whol 
Democratic Party in city and State 


(FOR APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM H. DAVIS TO BOARD O} 
TRANSPORTATION 


the New York Post, June 25, 194¢ 


WISE MOVES BY THE MAYor 


Mayor O'Dwyer made an outstanding appointment when he placed William H 
Davis on the board of transportation, This $20,000-a-vear job is a fat political 
plum, but the mayor refused to hand it over to any political machine as a reward 
for partisan services rendered. 

Instead, he went out and acquired one of the best and most exper 
labor-relations men in the Nation. 


(PRAISES APPOINTMENT OF JOSEPH B. CAVALLARO TO BOARIT) 
HIGHER EDUCATION) 


the Brooklyn Eagk August 


A Goop APPOINTMENT 


The community activities of Joseph B,. Cavallaro, Brooklyn 
been appointed by Mayor O’Dwyer as a member of the board of | 


should prove to be a good training to meet his new res] 


ponsibilit es 


(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR ODWYER FOR HIS 
CHARGES AGAINST POLICI 


\ugus 


Mr. (IWYER AND THE POLICt 


The mayor is jealous of the good reputation of New York’s finest ane 


wants to keep it good. He knows that in a department of thousands of 


some will go wrong. Last June, after reports that detectives were getting 
rake-off from bookmakers, he announced that the Gommissioner of investi 
gation would make an inquiry. Three hours later he changed his mind on the 
petition of Mr. Wallender, and decided to give the police a chance to clean 
their own house, Now, apparently, Mr. Wallencer is not satisfied with this house 

and the mavor has told Commissioner Murta 1 to go ahead “This 


will continue tl vl he balance of my adi 


laws on betting on horse races are ill of cor 
people differ on the right and wrong of gamb!l 
about the necessity ft keeping the police 
vas an unpleasant course that the mays 
vere forced to take vesterday in admitt 


ot wholly succeeded We commend them 


oh for the good of the department and the 
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(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR O’DWYER FOR SETTLING TRUCK 
STRIKE) 


[From the New York Post, September 20, 1946] 
Goop Work, Mr. MAyYor 


In some ways the trucking strike hit harder at every individual citizen of 
our town than any in years. In was a situation that lent itself to hysteria. In 
many another city and even in this city at another time, such a strike could 
easily have meant street battles between pickets and police, fights between “loyal 
employees” and strikers, and runs on grocery stores. 

It didn’t happen in our town. For many reasons, and not the least among 
them is Bill O’Dwyer. He didn’t waive the dispute over to the State mediation 
board as he had every right to do. Nor did he try to run the show in detail from 
city hall, which could easily have been the case. 

It just happened that the mayor's office was open to both sides night and day, 
including Sundays. And that was important in a situation where the rank-and- 
file union members were, for a while, not talking to their leaders; where the 
national teamsters chiefs didn’t know how to approach their local cohorts, and 
where the employers and the union were miles apart and didn’t every try to 
shout across the void. 

The idea of separate contracts, the best formula for a progressive settlement 
of the dispute, saw the light of day in city hall. 


(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR O’DWYER FOR ESTABLISHING DIVI- 
SION OF LABOR RELATIONS) 


{From the New York Daily News, September 24, 1946] 
FIND THE Facts—CooL Orr—THINK IT OVER 


This agency’s job wil! be essentially that of a trouble shooter. Whenever some 
industrial storm, such as the truck strikes, is spotted on the New York City 
horizon, the division of labor relations will attempt to head it off. 

Coercive methods will not be used. The object will be the same as that of the 
Railway Labor Act; namely, to persuade all parties involved to talk matters 
over, make the facts public, and cool off before any drastic action is taken. 

New York’s mayor, it seems to us, is showing true industrial statesmanship in 
establishing this city labor relations agency. Many other American city govern- 
ments might do well to follow this example—or at any rate to keep careful tabs 
on the progress of the New York experiment. * * * 


(FOR ESTABLISHING DIVISION OF LABOR RELATIONS) 


{From the New York Daily Mirror, September 24, 1946] 
LEAD, NEw YORK 


Mayor O’Dwyer deserves and should have the coopers ation of both management 
and labor in the functioning of his new city agency ; the division of labor relations. 

The Mayor has been in office not quite 10 months. 

His job is to administer New York City’s government, keep the town running 
smoothly and plan for its future. 

But he has had very little time to spend on his regular job. 

He has had to be the arbiter of strikes. * * 


(FOR ESTABLISHING DIVISION OF LABOR RELATIONS) 
{From the New York Post, September 24, 1946] 
Our Town’s PLAN FOR LABOR 


We roll out the red z arpet before the mayor’s new labor board, which is staffed 
by three able men—Edward Maguire as chairman, plus Theodore Kheel and 
Julius Kass. * * *® 
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{From the New York Times, September 25, 1946] 
THE Crtry’s LABor DIVISION 


It is intolerable that every labor dispute involving an essential industry here 
should be dumped directly into the mayor's lap for solution. His normal duties 
call for all the energy and devotion any one man can muster. When he has to 
endure the long hours and strain imposed on him during the trucking strike 
the mayor suffers, the city suffers and the civic machinery slows down, The 
division of labor relations will relieve Mr. O’ Dwyer of some of that strain, and 
in many cases, we hope, prevent the necessity of it. 


ne 


(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR O'DWYER FOR RAISING SALARIES 
OF NURSES AND TEACHERS) 


{From the New York World-Telegram, October 
RAISES FOR NURSES AND TEACHERS 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s action in putting through raises in the starting pay of nurses 
in city hospitals and some 33,000 teachers in the public schools is a merited re¢ 
ognition of two deserving groups. It is a sad state of affairs that these publi 
servants, who must spend years and much money preparing for and keeping up 
with their professions, are paid less than some unskilled labor 


(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR O'DWYER FOR BANNING SUBWAY 


STRIKE) 


STRIKING FOR POWER 


Mayor O’Dwyer's decision to meet the strike threat hea 
city’s forces according to plans prepared last February 


STRIKE THR} 


To meet this third Quill strike threat in a year, Mayor O'Dwyer! 
vacation his physician ordered him to take in California, and go 
yesterday. O'Dwyer is on record as saying that be will not stand 
strike. We think public opinion will back up the 
about allthis. * * * 


(FOR SETTLING SUBWAY STRIKE) 
the New York Dailv News, November 15, 1946] 


O'Dwyer Doers Ir AGAIN 


A subway strike was shreatened this week for the third time in a year. For 


the third time, also, Mayor William O’Dwyer went to bat for the people of New 
York City, who would have taken a grade A disaster on their collective chin if 
the subways had been struck, 


(FOR APPOINTING JOHN J. BENNETT AND CHARLES E. MURPHY) 
{From the Brooklyn Eagle, December 27, 1946 


BRoOKLYN’s IMPORTANT ROLE aT C 


a 


It was a great day for Brooklyn at City Hall yesterday (wo of the best 
known residents of this borough were sworn in to take over the responsibilities 


85277 h1 pt 18 6H 
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of two of the most important posts in the administration of a mayor of New 
York who hails from Brooklyn. And the ceremony took place in the presence 
of their sponsor, the borough president and Democratic leader of this com- 
munity. 

Mayor O’Dwyer has exercised fine judgment in making these appointments 
and Borough President Cashmore can take pride in their sponsorship. And, 
what is most important, we are sure that Col. John J. Bennett in his new role 
as deputy mayor and Charles E. Murphy in his first public office as corporation 
counsel will discharge their responsibilities ably and conscientiously to the 
complete satisfaction of their fellow citizens. 


(FOR APPOINTING, ALBERT O. WILLIAMS, COMMISSIONER OF COR- 
RECTION, AND ROBERT F. WAGNER, JR., AS COMMISSIONER OF 
HOUSING AND BUILDINGS) 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, December 28, 1946] 


Two Goop APPOINTMENTS 


We believe the appointment of Albert O. Williams, first deputy police com- 
missioner, aS commissioner of correction, is a good one. 


(FOR THE POLICE SHAKE-UP BECAUSE OF THE SCOTTORIGGIO CASE) 
{From the New York Post, December 13, 1946] 
THE Bic POLIceE SHAKE-UP 


The police department is shaking up. And that tells us that Mayor O’Dwyer 
and Commissioner Wallender are doing their job faithfully and honestly. 

For one of the best measures of the integrity and independence of a city 
administration is the management of its police department. You dont get 
police shake-ups in bossed cities. It’s a case of “influence” at headquarters ; 
of racketeering winked at and accommodated to, because the bosses running the 
town have a working arrangement with the chiselers and gunmen; so much 
protection for so much graft and/or help on election day. 

O'Dwyer deserves particular kudos because as a rule Democratic Mayors in 
New York don’t go in for police reform. 


(FOR HIS FIRST YEAR IN OFFICE) 
{From the Brooklyn Eagle, December 31, 1946] 
Mayor Enps First YEAR BATTING AVERAGE HIGH 


Mayor William O'Dwyer is just completing about the liveliest first year in 
office ever experienced by any mayor of this city. The moment he crossed the 
threshold of city hall things began popping and that rapid-fire tempo has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly ever since. 

In meeting one issue after another as they have arisen with breath-taking 
rapidity it is our judgment that the mayor has compiled an amazingly high 
batting average. 


{From the New York Times, January 1, 1947] 
THE MAyor’s First YEAR 


New York's City Hall is a rugged testing ground for the man who sits in the 
mayor's chair. William O’Dwyer has stood up well, in general, to the trial of 
his first year in office, a year which in some respects offered unusual difficulties, 
His administration has been devoid of scandal, achieved a reputation for honesty, 
and given the impression of serious-minded effort to govern well and humanely. 
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(FOR THE START OF HIS SECOND YEAR) 
[From the New York World-Telegram, January 8, 1947] 
INVESTIGATION DAYS Hert 
Mayor William O’Dwyer has started his second year in city hall to a lively 
and healthy accompaniment of continuing probes, investigations, oustings, new 
appointments and departmental shake-ups, of which the end is not yet 





(FOR OUSTING TAMMANY TRIUMVERATE) 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, March 4, 1947] 
CONGRATULATIONS TO MAyor O'DWYER 


Another leader of Tammany Hall has walked the plank. Edward V. Loughlin 


I 


turned in his resignation yesterday without waiting for the formality an 


iit 


elective ouster by the district leaders 


Mayor O’Dwyer is to be congratulated on his victory Tammany H has 
been around a long time, and presumably he is under no illusions that reform 
is an overnight matter. But Mr. O'Dwyer deliberately chose to make a fight 
on his own issue of cleaning up the Democratic Party and off to a good start 


We hope he keeps on fighting 


THE Mayor AND TAMMANY 
From the New York Times, March 5, 1947] 


Mayor O'Dwyer is off to a good start in his reorganization of Tammany 


mal, & «* § 


FOR APPOINTMENT OF ANDREW G. CLAUSON, JR., TO BOARD OI 
KDUCATION ) 

I he New York Sun, April 3, 1947 

(LAUSON’S ABILITY RECOGNIZED 
Mayor O’Dwyer's reappointment of Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., as a member of 
the board of education will be applauded by all who are aware of the painstak 
ing, conscientious way Mr. Clauson has performed his duties as head of the 
school board Never an easy job, it has been more difficult than usual during 


the past veat 


FOR LEADERSHIP IN SMALLPOX THREAT) 
From the New York Daily Mirror, April 15. 1947 
Pox Wirnour PAN 


vor O Dwyer, we are meet 








Thanks largely to the calm, swift leadership of Ma 
ing the smallpox crisis without undergoing a smallpox scare Con 





gratulations to Mayor O'Dwyer for his speedy emergency work. 


FIGHTIN HE THREAT OF SMALLPOX 
From the New York Sun, April 14, 1947 


The O'Dwyer administration deserves commendation and public 


its prompt mobilization of all its resources to fight smallpox 


(FOR APPOINTING MAJ. GEN. THOMAS F. FARRELL) 


From the New York Herald Tribune, May 7, 1947 
\ Top-NorcH APPOINTMENT 


* Farrell, construction engineer and 


Mayor O'Dwyer has selected Thomas |} 
housing authority Mr. 


former major general, to head the reorganized city 


Farrell has a distinguished record won in near and far parts of 
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A Goop Hovusine CHAIRMAN 
{From the New York Times, May 7, 1947] 


Mayor O'Dwyer has made an excellent appointment in selecting Maj. Gen. 
Thomas F. Farrell to be the first paid chairman of the New York City Housing 
Authority. 


(FOR FIGHTING GARAGE RACKET) 
{From the New York Post, May 10, 1947] 
AvuTO SPACE 


Mayor O’Dwyer is showing real energy in going after the garage racket. 
Motorists lead a tough enough life in our town without being charged cash by 
private garage operators for the privilege (?) of parking on the public streets 
and then finding their tires slashed when they complain. 


(FOR HIS PIER GRAFT INVESTIGATION) 
[From the New York Sun, May 13, 1947] 
HOUSECLEANING ON THE PIERS 
With the Department of Investigation’s finding that the Department of Marine 
and Aviation had flouted the administration rule against granting pier permits 
to stevedoring firms, Mayor O’Dwyer acted promptly. James Brody is out as 


Deputy Commissioner of Marine and Aviation and G. Joseph Minetti is in as 
the new deputy with a “scrubbing brush, some soap, and a pail of water.” 


(FOR APPOINTING SIDNEY H. BINGHAM AS TRANSIT COMMISSIONER) 
{From the New York Times, May 20, 1947] 
A Goop Ciry APPOINTMENT 


Mayor O’Dwyer in filling the vacancy on the board of transportation has at 
the same time revealed a career man and obtained for the city’s benefit a com- 
missioner with life-long experience in the operation of our municipal railroads, 


{From the New York Sun, May 20, 1947] 
PROMOTION FOR CAREER MAN 


To succeed William H. Davis as a member of the board of transportation, 
Mayor O’Dwyer has selected Col. Sidney H. Bingham who, for practically his 
entire business life, has been associated with the city’s transit. 


(FOR HIS STUDY OF TRANSIT FARE—A MOMENTOUS BREACH) 
{From the New York Herald Tribune, June 13, 1947] 


Mayor O’Dwyer has announced an official study to determine whether the city 
should increase the subway fare to meet operating costs on the city’s transit 
system. This move, marking the first time a mayor of this city has dared to 
questioh in any degree the sacredness of the 5-cent fare, is big and important 
news. However tentative and limited this first breach of mighty political taboo, 
it is an act of courage. 
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(FOR HIS DRIVE AGAINST HIGH MEAT PRICES) 
[From the Herald Tribune, June 14, 1947] 
MEAT PRICES 


The director of the last Office of Price Administration, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
seems to be about the only person getting a very wry satisfaction out of the 
current uproar over prices in the butcher shops. In the midst of this dither 
Mayor O'Dwyer has directed a vigorous and complaining inquiry to Washington 
We hardly expect words to bring down prices, but at the very least, we are entitled 
to know what goes on. 


(FOR HIS PLEA FOR MORE POLICE) 
[From the New York Times, June 18, 1947] 
More POLICE NEEDED 


Last month the police department revealed that major crime in this cit) 
been steadily rising for the past 3 years. Because the increase over last year 
was almost 12 percent, Commissioner Wallender hit on the expedient of night 
patrols by volunteer members of his force. It will be a relief to troubled citizens, 
therefore, to find Mayor O'Dwyer getting down to cases and discussing a poli 
force really large enough to deal with our complex local-crime problems rhe 
mayor suggests not only staffing the department up to its full aut 
perhaps even expanding that figure if it is found necessary, 


horization but 


(FOR HALTING WILD CAT QUEENS BUS STRIKE) 
[From the New York Times, July 24, 1947] 
THe Mayor ENDS A STRIKI 
Restoration of bus service in Queens is due to the firmness of Mayor O’Dwyer. 
To be sure, the men voted to return on the advice of their AFL high command, 


but it was the refusal of the mayor to budge from his stand for fair dealing that 
actually ended the walkout. * * * 


(IN HIS WAR ON BOOKIES) 
{From the New York Daily News, Au t 5, 1947 
TAx ASPIRIN 


drive New York's estimated 30,000 illegal 


| probably continue to be bookies until we 
TY 


Mayor Bill is trying vigorously t 
bookies out of business, but they wi 
Americans lose our zest for betting, or until betting is legalized. 


) 
] 
A 


[From the New York Journal American, August 5, 1947] 


WALLENDER’S FIGHT ON Bookres HAILED 


Commissioner Wallender, in full concurrence with Mayor O’Dwyer, has 
acted with exemplary promptness in response to charge of police-protected 
gambling. 

Postponing his vacation, the commissioner has issued clear-cut orders to com- 
manders to jail or oust the bookies, and has spanned all five boroughs in a 
shakeup of the higher police echelons. * * * 
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(FOR APPOINTING JOHN P. McGRATH CORPORATION COUNSEL) 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, August 11, 1947] 


A WISE APPOINTMENT 


Mayor O’Dwyer’'s offer to John P. McGrath of appointment to the post of cor 
poration counsel, contingent upon the election of Charles E. Murphy as justice 
of the Supreme Court, is a wise choice. With the eudorsement of the two major 
parties, Mr. Murphy is of course assured of election to the bench 


(FOR APPOINTING THEODORE W. KHEEL HEAD OF DIVISION OF 
LABOR RELATIONS) 


rom the Brooklyn Eagle, August 28, 1947 


THe Mayor’s New Lapor ADEs 


nost successful phases of Mayor O’Dwyer’s administration has 
in the labor relations field under the direction of Edward C, 

ters retirement is naturally a serious loss 
ccessor is Theodore W. Kheel, his own deputy The mayor 
vice by advancement within the department, At the same 


rota uselul man 


(FOR OPPOSING RESALE OF CONDEMNED PROPERTY TO PRIVATE 
INTERESTS ) 


planning commis 

in midtown Manhat- 
give and take which 
Moses by the presi 

me up the chimney. 

» the condemnation of 
to admit of no 


ING WILLIAM REID CHAIRMAN TO BOARD OF 
TRANSVORTATION ) 


York H 


THE Next TRANSI' 


Mavor O’Dwvyer's choice of William Rei u ‘harles P. Gross as 
chairman of the board of transportation i Hen has selected a level 
headed, hard-worki areer ma ! i h city well for 34 


York World Tels 


‘OLITICS VERSUS NECESSITY 


sing William Reid for the new board of transportation chairman, 
am O'Dwyer appointed an experienced, long-recognized expert in 


nance and transit there can be no question ” 
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(FOR DEMANDING RETURN OF PRICE CONTROLS AND RATLIONING) 


{From the New York Post, October 15, 1947] 
Go To Ir, \Ir MAYOR 


Mayor O’Dwyer, by demanding immediate return o 
ing not only shows good sense but also—uand it’s just 
to act 

Alone, among politicians holding important office, h 
nized their meaning, and was bold enough to risk 
in favor of the distasteful remedy ’ 


(FOR APPOINTING ROBERT F. WAGNER, JR. HEAD OF CITY PLAN 
NING—HAILED AS A TRULY DEMOCRATIC MAYOR) 


AL, FOR NEW 


Mayor O’Dwyer'’ Jintment of Robert Wagn 
commission is of tical 
It is cle 
the Democrat 
City 
We congratulate the 


AVERTING MILK STRIWNI 


The milk goes throu 
continue to get their deli 
hours at city hall vesterday 
milk distributors and ui 
came to agreement Both side 
10 million persons even more il 
usual, Mayor O’Dwyer had the 
milk strike cannot be allowed to tak 


This settlement i 


(FOR APPOINTING WARD CC 
COMMERCE) 


iH 


An Exc! 


We consider it an exciting and important 


roused the city’s department 
rank, Edward C. Maguiré 


(FOR APPOINTING DR. HARRY S. MUSTARD HEALTH COMMISSION] 
1 tl New York Herald hnne. N 
\ SPLENDID APPOINTMI 

Mayor O'Dwyer, now engaged in a reorganization of city departments, has 


enlisted Dr. Harry S. Mustard, director of Columbia University’s School of Publis 
Health, to head the city health department. The appointment brings to the city’s 
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service, and to one of the most important public health posts in the country, a 
nationally known expert. It would be hard to think of a man better fitted for the 
post by training, experience and standing in his profession. * * * 


(FOR HIS STAND ON HIGHER FARE) 
[From the New York World-Telegram, November 7, 1947] 
Stow MAyorat ADVANCE ON FARE 


Mayor William O’Dwyer now says he will ask the legislature to empower this 
city’s board of transportation to increase the transit fare enough to cover oper- 
ating expenses, thus freeing some $31,500,000 for the city to spend on hospitals. 

This is welcome news in showing the mayor has brought himself another step 
nearer to facing squarely the whole fare question, also that he realizes the legis- 
lature is his shortest route to a higher fare. * * * 


{From the New York Sun, November 7, 1947] 
Mayor O’Dwyenr’s FARE PROPOSAL 


It has been perfectly obvious for a long time that if New York is to have the 
hospitals, the schools, and the other equipment it needs properly to serve its 
citizens it cannot go on handing out partly free rides on its subways and buses. 
Now Mayor O'Dwyer has the courage to announce that “It’s high time all of us 
quit playing politices with the health of the people and the sick in the hospitals.” 


York Daily Mirror, November 8, 1947] 
O’DWYER ON THE FARE 


It looks as though Bill O’Dwyer has faced it. Maybe not all of it. At least part 
of it. He could have said it a year ago. But that does not detract from his pol 
itical courage in telling the people, now, that they can’t have their cake and eat 
lt, too 

They can’t have a half-free ride on the subways—and at the same time have 
proper hospitals, schools, protection, and the other services necessary to an organ 
ized society. * 


(FOR DEMANDING FEDERAL AID ON HOUSING) 
{From the Brooklyn Eagle, November 138, 1947] 
Mayor Hirs Natt oN Heap—Asovutr Housina 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s appeal—or should we say, challenge?—to the Congress to 
make 20,000 city dwellings available in what might be called, in understate 
ment, an “acute” situation is certainly a proper function of his office. * * * 
Mr. O'Dwyer, as mayor of the country’s greatest port of entry, has every right to 
demand that the Federal Government lend a hand. One might say our mayor hit 
the nail on the head. 


(FOR HIS CITY PROGRAM INVOLVING NEED OF HIGHER FARE) 
{From the New York World Telegram, December 8, 1947] 
MAyor O'’DWYER’s COURAGE 
New Yorkers heard something historic last Friday evening, when for the first 
time on record, a mayor of New York City had the courage to pull down the old 


political nickel-a-ride idol and urge publicly to the whole city the need for a higher 
transit fare. 
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(FOR HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS AFTER HE ROUNDS OUT SECOND YEAR) 
[From the New York Times, December 13, 1947] 
WHEN THE MAYor RETURNS 


Mayor O’Dwyer will have rounded out 2 years in office and be at the half-way 
mark of his term when he returns from vacation. We believe Mayor O’Dwyer 
has made an earnest effort to be a good mayor and the record shows progress. 


(FOR HANDLING OF CITY’S BIG SNOWSTORM) 
{From the New York World Telegram, December 30, 1947] 
Bia EMERGENCY WELL MET 


New Yorkers, wriggling from under their 99,000,000-ton snow blanket, owe 
their thanks to the 23,000 workers who are making swift progress in their huge 
removal job. * * * 

There may be lessons to be learned about future preparedness for big snows. 
But in this instance, it seems to us the city’s and workers, from Mayor O’Dwyer 
down, together with others supplying quick and generous aid, have so far met 
a big emergency in a way that all New York citizens can applaud. 


(FOR HIS FIRST 2 YEARS IN OFFICE) 
[From the New York Times, January 15, 1948] 
THE Mayor’s Goop News 


At the dinner in which 10 civic groups paid tribute to progress made in Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s first 2 years in office the mayor himself broke two pieces of excellent 
news. He made known for the first time his intention to build housing without 
rental subsidy, a departure in policy of much importance. He also expressed 
his determination to develop a master plan for the city, and to have a city plan- 
ning commission that really plans. * * * 


(FOR HIS GOODNESS OF HEART, AND URGING HIM TO REST, SAYING 
CITY NEEDS HIM) 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle. February 13, 1948] 
Mayor O'’DwyYer’s HEALTH 


* * * We are fortunate to have at this time a mayor whose goodness of 
heart and sagacity we can count on. In fact, we need just such a man as he. 
We would be in a very tough spot without him. And so we ask him a 
favor. * * * Please, Mr. O'Dwyer, take care of yourself. If your good 
heart is tired, give ita rest. Do what the doctor tells you to. Be a good patient. 
Take a day off when he says you should. Stay in bed as long as he asks. We 
need you. Take care of yourself. 


(FOR HIS PROGRAM) 
{From the New York Herald Tribune, February 21, 1948] 
Goop LuUcK To THE MAYorR 
* * * The mayor’s program, in essentials, is too sound to be lightly pushed 
aside by timorous politicians. His stand has won him general applause. His 
friends will welcome the opportunity to fight in his stead. A courageous and 


much loved mayor, taking time out by his doctor’s orders, surely need not worry 
about small enemies in either party. 
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(FOR HIS HARD WORK) 
{From the New York Times, February 23, 1948] 
THE Mayor’s BURDEN 


Nobody ever worked harder in office than Mayor O’Dwyer. 

Nobody not trained to the tough routine of a working cop could have stood it. 
Now he is in the hospital hoping through rest to escape the penalty of his labors. 
Every voter in Baghdad-on-th-Hudson wishes him a quick recovery. * * * 
Mayor O’Dwyer is a brave man and a willing one, but what New York really needs 
is two mayors to spell each other off. 


(FOR APPOINTING RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, COMMISSIONER OF 
WELFARE) 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle, March 12, 1947] 
O'DWYER ACTS WISELY IN PICKING ILLINOIS EXPERT FOR WELFARE POST 


Mayor O’Dwyer is to be congratulated on securing such a well-qualified man 
as Raymond M. Hilliard, public aid director of the State of Illinois, to take over 
the important post of commissioner of welfare. * * * 


the New York Times, March 13, 1948] 
NEW MAN FOR WELFARI 


The new commissioner of welfare, sworn in yesterday by Mayor O’Dwyer, 
brings with him good qualifications and broad experience for one of the hardest 
jobs to do well in the city administration. 

A man of force and energy, he was chosen from among some 15 or 20 candi- 


dates. He can be expected to run his department with a firm hand, and to dis- 
pense welfare with compassion and justice. * * * 


une, March 13, 1948] 

Assignment of an able outsider to head the reorganized city department of 
welfare is a wise move on the mayor's part. He has chosen Raymond M., Hil- 
liard, young executive of the Illinois Public Aid Commission, to be the new com- 
missioner of welfare. The post, at best a difficult one, has not been made easier 
by the department’s recent troubled history 


World Telegram, rch 15, 1948] 
NEW WELFARE HEAD, NEW VIEWPOINT 


In going well outside this city to find a new commissioner of welfare, Mayor 
William O’Dwyer made a wise move. 


(FOR HIS UNSUBSIDIZED HOUSING PLAN) 
klyn New York Eagk rch 15, 1948] 
Y Houstne Prosects PLANNED FOR BorouGH 
Mayor O’Dwyer's announcement that the city will soon enter the field of un- 


subsidized housing with a $200,000,000 program to provide apartments for 17,000 


families is welcome and heartening news 
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(FOR REITERATING STAND AGAINST STRIKES BY CITY EMPLOYEES) 
[From the New York Times, April 15, 1948] 
Mr. O’DWYER TO Mr. QUILI 


Mayor O'Dwyer has promptly and properly pointed out to City Councilman 


Michael J. Quill, top officer of the transport workers union, that the city cannot 
tolerate a strike against itself. There is a significant distinction 
strike against privately operated bus lines—-which would be serious enough— 


and a strike against the city-owned transit system, which would be illegal. 


between a 


(FOR COURAGE AND FORESIGHT IN 10-CENT FARE) 
[From the New York Times, April 26, 1948] 
A BerrTrer Ciry BUDGE! 


* * * Mayor O’Dwyer has contributed the great achievement of getting the 
transit operating deficit out of the expense budget He has demonstrated his 
concern that the city’s educational plan shall be built up, and that social health 
services shall not be undermined but expanded. * * * 


(FOR BANNING COMMUNISTS FROM CITY HALL) 


[From the World Telegram, September 1, 1948] 


MAYOR AND MARCANTONIO 


On the face of it, amid the current shocking revelations of Communist spy 
rings and plots, few things could be healthier or more creditable to Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer than the pitched battle he is now openly waging against pro-Com- 


munits Vito Marcantonio, leader of the Communist dominated American Labor 
Party. 


(FOR GUARANTEEING PROTECTION TO SPEAKERS TO ALL 
POLITICAL PARTIES) 
{From the New York Times, September 10 948} 


THE MAYOR AND FREE SPEECH 


The people of New York City who were listening on WNYC and the top-rank- 
ing officers of the police department who were his immediate audience could not 
mistake Mayor O’Dwyer’s sincerity in his talk ordering the most thorough pro- 
tection of free speech during the political campaign. The mayor has 
pathy with the candidacy of Henry A. Wallace for President. But 
mined there shall be no repetition here of the uncurbed rowdyism that attended 
some of Mr. Wallace’s appearances in the South recently. 


ho sym 
he is deter 


(FOR FIGHTING RACKETEERS IN GARMENT INDUSTRY) 


{From the World Telegram, September 23, 1948] 


Two CASES FOR POLICE PROTECTION 


Mayor William O’Dwyer, District Attorney Frank S. Hogan and the police 
have promptly and rightly pledged their combined efforts to protect this « 
great billion-dollar garment industry against any return of the 
racketeer violence that so often shocked New Yorkers in the former 
Lepke and Gurrah era. 


gang and 


infamous 
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FOR PLAN TO SCLVE 













OF MAYOR O’DWYER 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM) 





PRAISE 





(EDITORIAL 








{From the New York Sun, October 7, 1948] 














TRAFFIC ACTION 





CITY 





Announcement by Mayor O’Dwyer that he is taking steps to set up a traffic 
commission, headed by an experienced traflic engineer, to treat New York City’s 
traffic problem is indeed good news. 








(FOR CONTRIBUTING MOST TO CITY'S ADVANCEMENT) 






[From the New York Herald Tribune, October 30, 1948] 





AN AWARD TO Mayor O’DwWYER 











The general and spontaneous feeling among New Yorkers is that the Hundred 
Year Association has bestowed this year’s medal where it belongs—on Mayor 
O'Dwyer. The medal is an annual award to the citizen who has contributed most 
to the advancement and welfare of the city during the preceding year. 








(FOR IMPROVED STREET CLEANING) 


New York Times, November 6, 1948] 









[From the 


THE STREET CLEAN-UP 






We believe that the determined efforts of Mayor O’Dwyer's reorganized sani- 
tation department to do a better job on street cleaning are having an effect and, 
what is equally important, that the public is becoming aware of its responsibility 
for partnership in these efforts. 







(FOR HIS FIGHT ON PINBALL RIGHTS) 

















Brooklyn Eagle, June 20, 1948] 


is WELL 


[From the 








Mayor’s DrIVE ON PINBALL MACHINES BASED 








The board of estimate has unanimously approved the bill to drive pinball 
machines from the city. Mayor O'Dwyer, speaking forcefully, heads a drive 
against them. There must be hearings so that no injustice may be done. But 
it seems the pinball machine, with all its attendant evils is to be a thing of the 








past. 

It is the attendant evils that make the seemingly harmless machine a menace. 
The mayor says bluntly that pinball machines make gangsters, that they are 
part of the machinery of gangsterism. In the days of Murder, Ine., he recalls, 
“killers were recruited to handle pinball machines with the understanding that 
they would be available when there was a dirty job to do.” Murder, Ine., he 
says, “is not going to grow up again while I am mayor.” He speaks of “under- 


~ 









ground connections “! 










OPPOSING TAMMANY 












MAYOR O'DWYER FOR 
SURROGATE DEAL) 


(EDITCRIAL PRAISE OF 







[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 2, 1948] 





ro FIGHT 









Mr. O'DwyEr CHOOSES 









The big news in New York is that Mr. O’Dwvyer, as the No. 1 Democrat in 
this city and State, has declared open and full war on Tammany Hall. From 
prestige, he had dramatically stated the issue against 





his position of power and 
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the curious lot of Tammany Hall. From his position of power and prestige, he 
has dramatically stated the issue against the curious lot of Tammany district 
leaders, and the masters behind them, in their persistent efforts to annex the 
surrogate’s court. It is, as Mayor O’Dwyer says, a plundering “political con 
spiracy” of the rawest sort, a drive to collect a patronage tax from widows and 
orphans for the benefit of a discredited political organization trying to slink 
back into the juicy areas of control and profit. 


From the New York World Telegrat July 2, 1948 


Mayor O’DWYER INTO BATTLI 


Mayor Bill O'Dwyer has taken on the biggest, toughest, and bitterest fight 

his embattled career. 

No decent citizen or politician can stomach that present group of district 
eaders who have no qualms about trafficking with vice and gambling, and 
domination of the surrogate’s court, that last line of defense of widows and 

d rphans, 


or 
st From the New York Times, July 3, 1948 
THE Mayor’s LEADERSHIP 
Mayor O'Dwyer is in fine fighting form, apparently, and we say all power 
to him in a battle to the finish for a cleaned-up Democratic organization in New 
York and for the good government of the city. 
EDITORIAL PRAISE CF MAYOR O'DWYER FOR BANNING COMMUNISTS 
ni “D> — 
FROM CITY HALL) 
id, 
ity [From the N Toarke Si — 2 ‘ 
: [From the New York Sun, August 30, 1948 
Mayor O'Dwyer DEFIES THE RADICALS 
With Mayor O’Dwyer's defiance of Vito Marcantonio in particular, and of 
Communists and the left-wing leaders of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
general, this newspaper is in complete sympathy. Whatever his reasons for 
tossing the radicals out on their collective ear, the deed stands-tipon its own 
erits. It was good citizenship for him so to do 
yall 
ive w 
But (FOR COURAGE AND FORESIGHT IN 10-CENT FARE) 
the 
the Daily Mirror, April 28, 1948 
ace . “ 
7 CONSIDER THE CUSTOMER 
are 
ills, It j . ; : 
hat t is good news that some 150,000 city employees are to be raised at leust 
he S209 a year, and that the pay of 15,000 city teachers will be increased $375 
ai Certainly these people need a raise, to meet their obligations in a period of 
enacing inflation. 
Transit workers are next on the list. 
The reason the city is able to get up the money for all these pay increases 
: it Mayor O’Dwyer had the courage to ditch the nickel ride, for whi 
LNY ngratulate him oe 9 
it il 
‘ron 
Ains 
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(EDITORIAL PRAISE OF MAYOR O'DWYER FOR HIS DRIVE 
SMOKE) 


ork Herald Tribune, November 6, 1948] 
Drive AGAINST SMOG 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s announcement that he is preparing a concerted city drive 
for smoke abatement is good news. The need was never greater. 


(FOR APPOINTING JOSEPH E. O'GRADY TO HEAD DIVISION OF LABOR 
RELATIONS) 


A WISE CHOICE 


yor O'Dwyer has acted wisely in his appointment of Joseph E. O’Grady as 
the successor to Theodore W. Kheel as the head of the city’s labor relations 
division. Mr. O'Grady, who has served as Mr. Kheel’s deputy, is already familiar 
With the pattern of the principal trouble spots in the city’s labor picture and has 
acquired a great deal of experience in dealing with many of them. 


(FOR COPING WITH SNOWSTORM) 
» December 22, 1948] 
Hats Orr To (YDW 1 ‘THOROUGH CLEAN-UP oF BROOKLYN STREETS 


Last vear’s snowstorm extraordinary that sealed up the city for days will be 
remembered for a generation or two. And so will this years, but for different 
reasons When the show came down inch by inch the day after Christmas, 
1947, and made the streets impassable for weeks, the city, and particularly that 
part of it that is Brooklyn, found it extremely depressing. Today we have 
something of great importance to rejoice about at Christmas time. Brooklyn 
ets are no longer neglected. 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor, and bravo 


STre 


(FOR REPLACING TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES WITH CIVIL SERVICE 
APPOINTEES ) 


irk Herald Tribune nuary 1, 1949] 
No More TEMPORARY WORKERS 


Replacement of temporary city employees with permanent civil-service ap- 
pointees is decidedly in the interest of good government. Uniform application 
of the merit system and of the benefits it entails is required to secure continuity 
in the city’s work and to attract first-class men and women tonight. Mayor 
O'Dwyer rightly regards such replacement as an essential part of the major 
overhauling of the civil-service system already launched. 


(FOR APPOINTING DR. MARCUS D. KOGEL AS COMMISSIONER OF 
HOSPITALS ) 


the New York Times, January 13, 1949] 
NEW CIty COMMISSIONER 
In appointing Dr. Marcus D. Kogel as commissioner of hospitals, Mayor 


(Dwyer has chosen a civil-service career man with 20 years’ experience i! 


the city hospital system. 
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The mayor’s contidence in Dr. Kogel’s ability to meet those 1 


responsibilities is 
shared by many hospitals and medical authorit in the city, who speak of Dr. 
Kozel as a good man for the job 


(FOR APPOINTING MARCUS D. KOGEL AS 
HOSPITALS) 


COMMISSIONER OF 


N 
Dr. Kocern’s New 


Dr. Mareus D Koel to ucceed I I ard M berne¢ ker when 


‘retired as a commissioner of hospitals « uary 1, Mayor O’Dwvyer 
recognized merit aud given proper regard to ; reer mal | 
period when he was in uniform, lr. NKogel bas devoted his entire medical career 
to New York Citv’s hospitu 


N is 


xcept tor the 


(FOR AVERTING 1949 TUGBOAT (AND 


NEED OF PERMANI 


A tugboat n New York Harbor ha 
headed off just hour before the l 

Brooklyn and the four other bor vr} 
would have re 


(PY Dwver dese 


(FOR HIS ADDRESS TO ¢ 


somewhat compa 


that Mavor O'Dwyer will 
are close heart by better ; 
the air of some misunderstat 
He undoubtedly won sympat 


tsi ~ 


(FOR ATOMIC STUDY IN SCHOOL) 
24, 1949] 
TEACHERS AND THI roM 


Mayor O’Dwyer's announcement of a training course 
energy for teachers in the city schools demonst1 
hip of New York’s schools system 


Mayor O'Dwyer has given earlier 


nae tanding of atomic energy It was throug 
exhibit wa included in the 


ar 
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(FOR LEADERSHIP IN UNION BUS TERMINAL PLAN) 
[From the New York Times, January 28, 1949] 
A NorasLE GROUND BREAKING 


Considerable ceremony surrounded the start of excavation yesterday for the 
port authority’s $20,000,000 Union Bus Terminal, west of Kighth Avenue in 
midtown Manhattan. 

We should, finally, observe that it was Mayor O’Dwyer’s leadership in the 
public interest that established city policy receptive to this undertaking, for 
without that, as Chairman Cullman of the port authority pointed out, there could 
be no Union Bus Terminal. 


(FOR APPOINTING T. T. WILEY TO TRAFFIC COMMISSION) 
[From the New York Time ‘ebruary 2, 1949] 
TRAFFIC ENGINEER 


We welcome Mayor O’Dwyer’s choice of T. T. Wiley, of Detroit, for the post of 
executive director of New York’s new traffic commission. Mr. Wiley is a trained 
engineer, with broad experience 


New York Sun, February 38, 1949] 
New YorK's Trarric COMMISSION 


For pressing for adoption of the law and seeking admittedly successful traffic 
experts to staff it, Mayor O'Dwyer can take a bow. It gives New Yorkers reason 
to hope that better traffic conditions are ahead 


FOR REAPPOINTING T. T. WILEY TO TRAFFIC COMMISSION) 
4, 1949] 
THE New TrAFFic CONTROL SET-UP 


In the city’s new centralized department of traffic, Mayor O'Dwyer has wisely 


filled top positions with recognized expert traffic engineers, both where the new 


law so required and where it does not. 


FOR APPOINTING WILLIAM P. O'BRIEN POLICE COMMISSIONER) 
» New York Herald Tribune, February 3, 1949] 
EXCELLENT TRADITION 
ew Commissioner O’Brien, who succeeds to full title on March 1, we 


ome. Mayor O’Dwyer has chosen well. Again a lifetime policeman, up 


the ranks, heads the police department. The excellent tradition carried on. 


FOR HIS 1949 MESSAGE: “REPORT OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS”) 


New Yor rimes, February 9, 1949] 
He Mayor's MESSAGI 


messuge to the city council yesterday is a report of 


ed during 1048, especially i renovation of the city’s 


onstruction, in erection of low-cost housing, and in 
1ined attack must be made on certain long-neglected 
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problems. It records the abandonment of the 5-cent fare, the decision to re- 
habilitate the water front, the acceptance of an agency solely committed to relief 
of traffic congestion in our streets. The message is, as the mayor says, a report 
prepared “in great detail,” and answers a felt want which we have several times 
commented upon—the need for fuller official information on various aspects of 
city affairs. 

This is, on the whole, a sober, nonpolitical, and businesslike document 


(FOR HIS PROPOSED WIRE-TAPPING 


YDwyt 


Mayor O’Dwyer's proposal! 
a sensible one 


session of wi 


its Possessio 


FOR AVERTING VIOLENCE TAXI STRIKE) 


York Daily Mirror, April 2, 1949 


Wuo Dors He THINK He Is? 


1 


Mayor O’Dwyvyer has steadily and firmly insisted that there will be 


in today’s taxi strike, if it takes 3,000 extra police to keep order 
We congratulate him for his determination 


Potick Dorne Goop Jorn In HANDLING 


Mayor O'Dwyer and our police department under 


done a magnificent job of averting disorder ir 


Cre TAXICAB PROBLEM 


niv have been effectin 


The taxi strike is dead, e 
more days. ‘The Lewis brothers, . 
licking. 

From Bill O'Dwver down to the newest rookie cop on emergency 
the city handled the Lewis threat admirably 


York Times 
CAB STRIKE EN 
. * New Yorkers appreciate the ealm firn 


handled the strike, and the long hours of extra 
potentially dangerous situation ‘ , 
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(FOR ADVOCATING §$150,000,000 FOR HOSPITALS) 


From the New York Times, April 25, 1949] 


S150,.000,000 FoR HospLlraALs 


A policy emphasized by Mayor O’Dwyer from the start of his administration 
moves nearer to fulfillment with the signing by Governor Dewey of the measure, 
still to go to referendum, to exempt from city debt limit $150,000,000 in borrow- 
ing power to build hospitals. ‘“he people of New York need this money des- 
perately,” Mr. O'Dwyer told a medical meeting recently. There is every reason 
to believe that the voters next November will support this service to the indigent 


ill 4 Ok 


(FOR CLEANING HAR 


inspection tour of Harlem made early this week by Mayor O'Dwyer is 
‘ruit in ; ‘ive by al city departments to clean up vacant lots 
Veround Nu f some of then 


(FOR FIGHT ON TAMMANY) 
New York Herald Tribune, May 4, 1949] 
O'DWYER AND TAMMANY 


Tammany Hall charged $50 a plate for the One Hundred and Fiftieth anniver- 
sary dinner at the Waldrof, which is entirely too much for filet mignon and cham- 
! especially when the city’s leading Democrat is absent. Mayor O’Dwyer 

to visit a little meeting of insurgents who call themselves the Fair Deal 
where he returned to an old and favorite subject—the politician’s 

ng, was telling Tammany ofl And despite the impressive gathering of 
icos at the Waldorf, where everybody from Jake Arvey to Governor Dever, 
Massachusetts, gathered to hear Hngo Rogers agai ni the defensive, the 


absence of one man spoiled the party 


‘esponsibility to the people For all his studied generality the mayor, by his 
: { 
1 


Whatever Mr. O°Dwyer'’s plans as he picks his ay toward the future, we 
joy the sight of New York’s chief Democrat returned to the job of kicking 
around. . 


(FOR HIS ACHIEVEMENTS) 


May 27, 1949] 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s DECISION 


* * * We regret this decision by the mayor not to seek reelection. He 
seems to us to be head and shoulders above the likely candidates from official 
circles who are mentioned as his successor to the Democratic nomination. 
Starting from the ranks of common labor, he worked to educate himself, and 
through diligence and ability rose to what is, perhaps, the second highest ad- 
ministrative office in American public life. He has worked hard at the job 
of being mayor. He made his mistakes, and he has been subjected to consider- 
able criticism from time to time. We have contributed no small amount of this 
criticism, and we must say that the mayor has stood upto it like a man. Further- 
more, he has often responded to this criticism with a change of course * * * 

We should like now to mention some of these contributions briefly. 

First of all, in importance, he broke with the old 5-cent-fare political fetish. 
He put underway major rehabilitation of the transit svstem, and has made head- 
way in stabilizing transit labor relations. He has greatly improved our public- 
school plant, with the building of about 50 new schools and the renovation of 
others. Hospital conditions are better, and a further building program of 
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$150,000,000 or more is prospect: because 
steadily and effectively tr more hous 


Li il i 


the accomplishments il is field are outst: 
authority erection of the Union Bus Term 
beginnings toward 
development from e city’s capital 
udequate aviation facilitie 

He has gis the city’s civil-service 
financial conditions permitted, he stre 

He has an antismoke program underwa) 

iser zoning, looking to land use for industry 
ably broadened. The city’s capital 
ur 


coustructh 
gent needs rogramis for garbage incineration 
aters on i” ben es nre rT] The welfare & 


ny 


rable side 
he strong hold that the Democratic 
Iwavs face the possibility that, even if 


av be Det 


I 
¢ 
i 


candidate, our next tnayor nh 
strongest possible Pemocratic ‘ a 

well be, to our way of tl Mavor O’Dwver himself 
permitti the cits gain by his 


run again 


reversing his decision and 


M .LYOR WITHD) AWS 


navor has been faced dur 


crises, rang! from record Howstorms fe recur 
areas of the city’s life He has inet these wit ‘almmness and ef 
lity » handle men In getting away 


\ 


from an instinctive ab 


i bogy even t ‘th administrations, he showed 
Coordination of the airports around New York 
ment here of "mar } lquarters for the United Nat 
durin . rm ng stand as landmarks i 
A stron u andidiate, Wing a full 
Tammany Dem addition to that from o 
of continuing in Ne irk City the kind of Gi 


is best has been able to provide 


Mayor’s RrEFUSAI ND DISAPPOINTMENT 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s surprise announcement that he would not be a candidate 
for reelection has got the whole town talking. Tt was a political bombshell. It 
was a surprise not only to the plain citizens but also the politicians, even to top 
flight municipal leaders 

It took us by surprise, too, but our principal reaction was one of intense dis- 
appointment. For Mr. O’Dwyer has made a splendid record as mayor, and his 
departure from city hall would be a real loss to the city 

We hear a lot of nonsense these days from 


politicians who are anx 
t 


elect a Republican or Fusionist as mayor. But the people of this cit 
sensible to be impressed by the bogeyman of corruption and ine 
which they are lifting to the skies and with which 
support away from O’Dwyer * * * 


Mayor O'Dwyer is thoroughly competent, 


they hope to d 


conscientious, and hard wor 
After he had mastered the intricacies of the municipal government he had u 


tained a high batting average on the decisions and his policies. His appointments 
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have generally been fine. Indeed, he has surrounded himself with many unusually 
able men. Naturally, they are mostly Democrats as were La Guardia’s mostly 
Fusionists. But many have been completely nonpolitical. Arthur Wallander was 
ohe of the best police commissioners in the history of the city. Not a scandal has 
marred the record in this department, the conduct of which has been the downfall 
of many previous administrations. 

This is not the occasion for a detailed account of Mayor O’Dwyer’s constructive 
accomplishments, which were numerous. One of his notable successes was 
the handling of labor troubles through the labor relations division set up in his 
office. He has prevailed on many able men te serve on those three-man emer- 
gency committees representing the public, labor, and employers, and in addition 
he has personally cleared up some of the most serious of these crises. * * * 


» New York Times, June 10, 1949] 


THE Mayor’s FINAL NO 
. Ss The mayor of the city of New York carries a heavy burden and it 
srows heavier every year. Although an able mayor had preceded him, Mr. 
O'Dwyer, on taking office in January 1946, inherited grave problems, some dating 
back to depression days and others to the war. So, in addition to the normal 
strains of administering a city of 8,000,000 people, Mayor O'Dwyer had the task 
of attempting to rebuild with limited funds a governmental plant that was at 
best shabby and, at the worst, in ruins. Hospitals, schools and especially the 
transit system were in a pamfully run-down condition. At the same time an 
abnormally high birth rate, after the war, made even more pressing the housing 
and school problems 

To these unusual tasks and many others Mr. O'Dwyer addressed himself with 
vigor, and his record has, on net balance, been good. On many occasions we have 
commended his accomplishments, and on others criticised his miistakes and his 
omissions, The many warm expressions of regret that he was stepping down at 
the end of 1949 may be accepted by the mayor as the public’s thanks for what he 
has done to try to make New York a better place to live in. 

Now the field is thrown open for the search for a successor, both among the 
Democrats and those of varying political hue who may throw their lot together 
in fusion. The responsibilities that lie ahead, in completing the O’Dwyer program 
and in new undertakings, are a challenge demanding greatness. They call not 
only for integrity and other highest qualities of character, but also the ability 


to manage large enterprise oe 


From the Herald Tribune, June 10, 1949] 
M \YOR (DWYER MEANS Ir 


* For all the progress under LaGuardia and O'Dwyer, there is still a 
work ahend Being mayor is more than a one-man job; it is a steady 
lation which projects itself ahead. Our needs are constantly growing 

ransit, housing, schools, hospitals, sanitation, water-front rehabilitation, 
smoke control, and so on With all the increasing demand for more and better 
public services, there is a Iso a rising insistence on efficiency and economy in 
government. The billion-dollar budget is already habitual in New York, and 
the incompatibilities of income and expense will need to be faced with growing 
intelligence and mastery. This is the challenge ahead for the next mayor, even 
more than for any predecessor, and it is up to every voter right now to insist 
on the best possible candidates, 


» New York Daily News, June 11, 1949] 
O'DWYER STEPS OUT 
We're sorry to see this development because we think Mr. O’Dwyer 


hardworking, conscientious and 100 percent honest mayor, and has 
excellent start at cleaning up the confusions and inefficiencies he in- 
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herited from the LaGuardia administration, which got scatterbrained in its last 
ae. = os 


(FOR APPOINTING THEODORE W. KHEEL IMPARTIAL CHAIRMAN 


From the New York World-Telegram, May 31, 1949} 


> 


KHEEL Ricgur CHor 


Mayor O'Dwyer could have appointed no better 
former director of the city division of labor relat 
chairman in disputes involving the 12 privately 


Inions representing some 9,000 of their employees 


YEARS Crry 
rk Herald Tribur 


CS AND THI 


i y New Yorker vw 
al bination of alities VIL whe 

interest in New York know that the first consid 
of high standards and devoted sponsibil t 
accustomed under LaGuardia and O'lDwvyer 

on economy and efficiency, no honest difference 
clean the streets * * * The truth 
Republican way of running New York 


rr 


(PY LIWYER'S I 


* * * The fundamental facts about 
main the same. Although he has made 
good mayor He is able, conscientiou 
it heart the interest of the little people 
businessmen have been active in the efforts 

Mr. O'Dwyer has won general respect among 
without regard to party because of his hostility to 
Hall which has brought it to such low repute 
it is to >a good Demoecr: and sO 


i 
ster forces of Tammany\ 


ossibl 


HOuUSING REPORT 


The New York City Housing Authority has just rey © Mayor W 
O'Dwyer the city’s accomplishments in providing and planning public hon 

m January 146 to June 30, 1949 

In the 42-month period, 47,600 apartments were provided by projects bui 
under construction in 42 wisely chosen localities throughout the city BF 
nine neighborhoods, most of them in slum districts, have been approved ten 
tively as possible sites for 80,000 additional apartments with State and Federal 


Rounded up, these total statistics—a housing project a mor 
gh But behind the cold figures, behind the high-rising pil 


is a stimulating story when translated in terms of men, wi 


» courage and intelligence and speed with which the city ta 
ficult problem of the housing shortage brought happiness 


iany families 
Temptations to delinquency and unsightly disease-breeding areas where wi 
out with eradication of slums ‘Tensions in over rowded living qu ters 


ersed. Young men home from the war were given fair chances to raise familie 
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spaces with grass and trees were provided for 


using record makes a timely public 
campaign Its use as an O’Dwyer appeal 
rom the value and extent of the public 


members of the housing authority should 


hard iob well 


relations 
interested in maintaining 


nder sor pressure to name a political ap 


i 


is credit that he has resisted such a temptation 


1 best suited to fill the vacaney arising with the expiration 
ustice Sicher himself 


VAC 


‘day in search of Florida sunshine, 
ugee from a hospital.” He is, in 
His most active political op- 

iob with a soldierly devotion to 
Before his breakdown, he gave 


to be deputy mayor in his second 

rtily and without reservation 

chan 50 years’ experience in city employ, 
ancial problems. He had the confidence 
ppointed him to high office. He is a sound 


i 
uinted on for independence in presenting a point 


Tae Crry’s Next 4 YEARS 


Mayor O’Dwyer's second term will be officially launched when old and new ap 
sworn in at city hall this morning. The appointments reflect, it 


pointees are 
e mayor’s earnest intention to give the city sound and 


sees to us, a renewal of t 
forward-looking government ‘There are not too many changes. Good men, 
like Bob Moses, have either been continued in their jobs, or, like former trans- 
portation chairman, now Deputy Mayor William Ried, given new and greater 
responsibility. 


the New jy 


Mr. O'Dwyer’s Seconp TERM 


iam O'Dwyer began vesterday his second 4-year term as the one hundredth 
r of the city of New York. The tasks that lie ahead are imposingly large, 





behind 


a pre 


M 


ANb Hicu TIMe, Too 


he traffic mess 
stimulating Mayor O'Dw 


We are delighted that Mayor O'Dwyer has zg round to t 


sight of a city official in eruption is a 


with the city traffic commission for failing tl 


disgusted ie 


And now Mayor O'Dwyer, angry 


nder 


Wao Gor Tuts CAsn? 


irrassing questions are boiling up in th 
ry with its 11,800 cabs and nearly 40,000 
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Mayor O’Dwyer commendably ordered an over-all inquiry by Commissioner 
of Investigation James H. Sheils after a city accountant got a look at some 
records. We hope Commissioner Sheils got the answers to all questions in a 
thorough and honest investigation. 


[From the Brooklyn Eagle, Mareh 8, 1950] 


O’Dwyer’'s Support or THRUWAY Suoutp ENp PouiricaAL FiagHt oN PLAN 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s announcement of his whole-hearted support of Governor 
Dewey’s proposals for the State Thruway should end any serious fight against 
the project. It is to be hoped that the Mayor's common-sense attitude in the 
interest of his city will lead to the abandonment by State 


Democratic leaders 
of their fight on the superhighway. 


From the New York Daily News, March 8 


, 1950] 
THRUWAY Detours POLITICS 
The long-discussed State Thruway, or express highway between New York City 
fal boost day before yesterday when Mayor O’Dwyer 
came out flatly for Governor Dewey’s plans for carrying the project through 


t 
Now that Mayor ©O’Dwyer has acted like a statesman instead of a politician, why 
should the legislature hesitate? 


and Buffalo, got a surprise 
; 


rom the New York World Telegram, March 8, 1950] 


ANOTHER DEAL FOR THE LIMBO 
Mayor O'Dwyer is to be 


i congratulated for coming out flatly against the bill 

It was just another 
of those political deals which would have benetited the county leaders. It would 
have added $80,000 annually to the mandatory drain which the county courts 


place on the city budget—a rather fancy price for a portion of political plums, 


which would have given Queens two more county judgeships. 


im 


mm the New York Times. March 18, 1950] 


THE City AND ALBANY 


It is a pleasure to observe that working relations between the New York 
administration and the State during this legislative session seem to have taken 
considerable turn for the better. A number of reasons may account for this 
ut whatever is mainly responsible, the result is that for the first time in recent 
ars the city administration has presented its requests with dignity and without 
bombast, and because it refrained from extravagant demands for the 

f making a political show, ; not suffered the humiliation of being 


turned down. 


That this 


hye 
Lich 


attitude has not endeared Mayor O’Dwyer to the Democratic leade1 
in the legislature is obvious. The displeasure of some leaders became acute 
when the mayor, after his only visit to Albany this session, gave his heart 
endorsement to the thruway and the Dewey method of financing it. 

We believe Mr. O'Dwyer deserves warm tribute for the nonpolitical fashior 
in which he conducted himself on that trip. 


New York 
THe MAyor AND Bus Fares 
We like the way Mayor O’Dwyer has picked up the bus fare baby which th 


legislature took away from the public service commission and left on the door 
step of city hall. He has named a three-way committee to study fare increas 
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applications and called a special meeting of the board of estimate so that applica 
tions can be received without unnecessary delay. 

rhe promptness with which the mayor has acted indicates that this is some 
thing he wants to prevent 


[From the Ne 
FREE SPEECH ON THE BUDGET 


On his return to city hall, Mayor O’Dwyer has quickly set right one 

Che board of estimate will not refuse to hear representatives of pol tical { 

vho wish to express their views on the city’s $1,243,451,794 budget for 1950-51 
This means free speech and democratic method We congratulate the mays 
on letting everybody have a say on the budget 


New York Herald Tribune, Aj 


SUPPORT FROM THE MAYOR 


Mayor ©’Dwyer has sent to Jerry Finkelstein, chairman of the city plann 


commission, a reasoned and eloquent plea for replanning the area around 
United Nations headquarters. The city’s plans, he wrote, “must embrac« 
vision of the world capitol in the heart of our metropolis for many years t 
come.” 

This mark of the mayor’s interest promises that the city planning commission 
is at long last to be entrusted with the job outlined for it in the city charter. And 
that is a most happy and hopeful prospect in this era of rapid growth and change 


‘rom the New York Daily Mirror, May 
PROBLEMS OF THE Por’ 


Mayor O'Dwyer appointed a whopper of a committee yesterday to study the 
reasons for the sickness of New York City’s shipping industry. There being n¢ 
more vital city problem, we wish the committee great success and hope it accon 
plishes more than committees usually do. 

The mayor has put a badly needed plan in motion. We hope he pr 

his customary vigor. 


ANOTHER Goop JUDGE RENAMED 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s reappointment of Magistrate Charles E. Ramsgate to ar 
other 10-year term on the bench is recognition of the valuable public service tf) 
Brooklynite has given the city for 380 years 

In 1940, the late Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia elevated him to the magistrats 
court. His reappointment by Mayor O’Dwyer was a praiseworthy decision 


Brooklyn Eagle, May 


O’DWYER’S SENSIBLE PLAN FOR SEWER 


In spite of the natural unpopularity of any new tax, the sewer renta 
posed by Mayor O’Dwyer seems to us very sensible. Its effect on the 
meowner will be negligible, as the new charge would be only about 
ith. Furthermore, the funds raised would go toward financing 
st important project, the freeing of waters around the city from ] 
ew things are as important as ridding the waters around us of the 
menace they carry. 
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[From the New York Times, May 1950] 


THe Port Stupy 


“We mean business’ Mayor O’Dwyer has told his joint committee on port in 
dusty “We want teamwork We are not playing games lL want the com 
mittee to dig deep.” 


We welcome and applaud this new assurance of the mayor’s sincerity and 
determination to get at the fundamentals that will guarantee New York’s im 
proving future as a seaport. 


clear sailing and an early landfall. 


The committee is getting under way a workmanlike fashion. We wish it 


A Goop APPOINTMENT 

on past performance, New Yorkers may look forward with solid hope 
{ traffic in this city through the announcement that the mayo 

int Lloyd B. Reid to head the newly approved department of traffic. 
>a fine contribution to the solution of trattic 


erme! oO 


problems in De 
ved as highway commissioner of the State of Michigan. 


i 


MOVING IN ON SMOKI 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s announcement yesterday that the city has called in Raymond 


of St. Louis, consuitant tor 


drafting antismoke rules is news of 
residents who have grown increasingly impatient for 
! 


icker, Who is head of the department of mechanical engi- 
Washington University in St 


rtance for out 
‘ofessor T 
Louis, served as smoke commissioner 
N4v He helped draft the laws that are generally cred- 

improvement in St. Louis Many other cities 


his services, 


have 
among these Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and 


r Tucker is a good sign and city acceptance of the 
from his study will be the critical test { 


\ PLEDGE OF TRANSIT’ 


' ' } f owe t , rT) ] o>] j leo yer ] 
Phi emoran ‘a l lerstandil signed, seuled, and delivered late 


ig vestel 
day afternoon at City Hall between the board of 


ransportation and union labor 


ost constructive step in a long time for improving 


O’Dwver, tl ad, and the rransport Work 


UGHER SMOKE RULES 


smoke cont! ni come up with a third set of rules and regula 
ree smoke abatement in the city, but this time the surrounding cir- 
are different not surprising that 


Mavor O'Dwyer was re 
“not entirely satisfied” with 


the earlier drafts of these rules Many 


hearted and left loopholes, suggesting a fear of 


ently prodded by the mavor to 


t 


vet tough and stay tough”, the 

by Mr. O'Dwyer from St. Louis, 
favmond R. Trecker, has offered revisions to 
put new punch into the 
ting equipment. 


advised by the consultant summoned 


its rules and regulations 
proposed controls over smoke emissions, fuels, and 
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From the New York Times, August 16, 1950] 


Mayor O’Dwyer’s Dectsion 


We did not support Mr. O’Dwyer for reelection but we regret his decision now 
to leave office. We lose an experienced executive who had 
municipal affairs. 
He has done many good things for New York City. His 
the underprivileged and the sick will not be forgotte 
We wish the Mayor well. 


a close knowledge of 


Mayor O’DwyYeEr’s DECISION 


New York City said good-by to Mayor O’Dwyer vesterday at the end of an 
abbreviated second term. He was the center of many controversies and differ- 
ences of opinion, but it is true, as he said yesterday, that “the major accomplish- 
ments will live in the public mind long after these differences are forgotten.” 

He tried to make this a better city to live in. He worked hard while trying. 
His mistakes left no irremediable damage 

New York will miss him and will watch with friendly interest his career 
Ambassador O’Dwyer. 


Hon. Estes Keravuver, 
Nenate Chamber Building. Washington, D. ¢ 

In accordance with your permission granted when I appeared before 
am sending, under separate cover, evaluations and appraisals of my progran 
my purpose, and my conduct as a public official, contained in editorials of New 
York City newspapers. I respectfully call your particular attention to 1 
editorials of the Herald Tribune, May 4, 1949, and May 27, 1949; the New 
Times May 27, 1949, and June 10, 1949: the Daily News, June 11, 1949; 
Brooklyn Eagle May 27, 1949, and July 14, 1949. 

In the closing minutes of your hearings in New York, Mr. John Crane of 
Uniform Firemen’s Association testified that in the 1949 mayoralty campa 
made a campaign contribution of $10,000 to me. There was no corrobor 
nor was there any cross-examination to test the truth of this statement 

Mr. Crane’s accusation is a vicious lie It was made under the pressure of 


desperate necessity to save his own skin and to account for $135,000 of union 
funds which he handled. His financial manipulations of these funds was, at the 
very moment of Mr. Crane’s appearance before vour committee, the subject of 
investigation by grand jury of New York County. This investigation is still in 
the stage of inquiry and has not yet been completed 

I have spent over 25 of my 60 years in publie life as policeman, magistrate, 
county judge, district attorney, Army officer, minister, mayor, and now as an 
Ambassador. In these positions of trust I have earned a reputation for honesty 
that is the dearest possession of my life. I cannot believe that your committ e 
intended to allow or be a party to an attempt by Mr. Crane to destroy, in 10 
minutes by an unsubstantiated and unsupported charge, a reputation earned 
in a lifetime In view of these circumstances, common justice demands that 
this telegram be made part of the record of your committee and that no con 
sideration be given to, or conclusions based upon Mr. Crane's accusation against 
me 

WILLIAM O'Dwyer 


WASHINGTON, D 
AFFIDAVIT OF WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN | 
William Green, of full age, heing duly sworn according 


deposes and says: 
1. 1am president of the American Federation of Labor 
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2. I have been president of the American Federation of Labor since 1925. 


3. It has been brought to my attention that a Mrs. Muriel Krieger testified 
before a Senate committee on August 16, 1951, that I attended a dinner held at 
a night club during the winter 1948-49 as a guest of a Mr. Zwillman, I never 
attended such a dinner at a night club, never met Mr. Zwillman, nor was I 
ever his guest nor was he ever my guest. 

The statement made by Mrs. Krieger is not a fact and is untrue. I might 
further add I do not recall ever meeting Mrs. Krieger either. 

WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
[SEAL] 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 27th day of August, 1951. 
Rosert J. MCKENNA, Notary Public. 


oo 


My commission expires March 1, 1953. 








